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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


The  main  object  had  in  mind  in  this  edition  has  hem  to 
modernize  thoroughly  both  the  text  and  references,  in  or- 
der to  bring  the  treatise  up  to  date  and  to  show  the  great 
changes^  in  admiralty  law  which  have  taken  place,  both  by 
statute  and  by  pdicial  decision,  since  the  publication  of 

the  first  edition. 

On  account  of  these  changes,  much  of  the  first  edition 
has  become  obsolete,  and  discussion  of  questions  then  un- 
settled has  been  obviated  by  their  subsequent  settlement. 

It  is  not  claimed  as  a  feature  of  this  book  that  it  cites 
all  or  any  large  proportion  of  cases  on  a  given  subject. 
Nothing  is  more  laborious  or  difficult  than  the  selection 
of  the  references.  Frequently  the  two  or  three  cases  cited 
in  a  footnote  are  the  survivors  of  a  dozen  or  more  that  had 
to  be  examined  or  weighed.  The  rank  of  the  court,  the 
reputation  of  the  judge,  the  reasoning  and  style,  all  must 
be  considered  and  balanced.  Printing  an  opinion  may  ren- 
der it  more  accessible,  but  does  not  add  to  its  value.  There 
is  no  alchemy  in  print  to  transform  a  baser  metal  into  gold. 

This  edition  has  had  the  general  practitioner  in  view 
rather  more  than  the  first  edition,  which  was  largely  in- 
tended as  a  text-book  for  law  schools. 

The  Table  of  Illustrative  Cases  contained  in  the  first  edi- 
tion has  been  omitted,  but  many  leading  cases  are  printed  in 
caitttals  throughout  the  text  as  a  means  of  directing  special 
attention  to  them. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  paging  of  tlie  new 
edition  conform  to  the  old,  it  has  been  found  feasible  to 
preserve  the  original  numbering  of  the  black-letter  sections. 

(vii) 


This  wMl  facMitatil||^^  from  one  edition  to  the  other— 
i  iliiilter  of  some  importance,  as  the  courts  have  frequently 
done  the  author  the  honor  of  citing  the  work. 

The  author  desires  to  make  special  acknowledgment  to 
Rfofessor  George  B.  Eager,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
glnia»  for  valuable  suggestions,  and  to  the  publishers  for 
their  rm^wm^  at  all  times  ti>  aid  wiHi  §11  detcr^ytions  of 


lamiftry  12,  W&k. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


Tat  germ  of  this  treatise  is.  a  senes  of  lectures  on  admiral* 
ty  law,  which  the  author  has  been  giving  to  the  s^kir  law 
class  at  Washington  and  Lee  University  for  tiie  past  few 

years.  His  experience  there  has  emphasized  the  need  of 
a  text-book  on  marine  law.  Probably  the  lack  of  such  a 
text-book  is  the  explanation  of  the  scant  attention  given  to 
the  subject  in  the  law  schools ;  but  its  constantly  increasing 
'  importance  seems  now  to  demand  more  elaborate  treat- 
ment than  it  has  heretofore  received.  This  is  especially 
true  in  view  of  the  recent  important  legislation  bearing  up- 
on the  subject,  and  its  intimate  connection  with  many  oth- 
er topics  which  are  usually  treated  more  fully,  such  as  the 
law  of  carriers  and  the  general  substantive  law  in  relation 
both  to  contracts  and  to  torts.  To  meet  the  need  of  such 
a  text-book,  this  treatise  has  been  prepared.  It  is  intended 
to  be  elementary,  and  is  so  arranged  that  those  s^iools 
which  give  but  slight  attention  to  tiie  subject  of  ^  adnural- 
ty  can  use  it  by  omitting  certain  chapters,  and  those  which 
desire  to  give  it  more  emphasis  can  supplement  the  text 
by  the  use  of  the  table  of  leading  cases,  which  are  printed 
in  large  capitals  throughout  the  book,  and  for  which  a  spe- 
cial index  has  been  prepared,  giving  an  outline  of  the  points 
passed  upon  by  them. 

The  author  hopes,  also,  that  the  book  will  be  found  use- 
ful to  the  very  large  class  of  general  practitioners  who  wish 
to  be  in  position  to  answer  ordinary  routine  questions  of 
admiralty  law  arising  in  practice.  The  failure  of  the  law 
schools  to  treat  this  subject  at  any  length  results  in  the 
faiure  of  the  young  bar  generally  to  know  anythtog  about 


it  wlicii  tlicy  lirst  cominciicc  to  pfmctke.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  bigpwii*  enable  them  to  acquire  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
•iiil^^     diiriilillil^^  hours  which  usually  fall 

heavily  upon  the  youngo^pictitioner,  and  that  it  will  also 
enable  the  more  ejcperienced  general  prac^itioMers  who  do 
not  make  a  specialty  of  admiralty  to  advise,  at  least  on  cur- 
rent questions,  without  the  necessity  of  consulting  a  spe- 
cististw 

In  view  of  the  elementary  character  of  the  work,  the  au- 
thor cannot  hope  that  ti|||;||ii<piiilist  in  admiralty  will  find 
anything  novel  in  his  treJIIfc  of  the  subject,  imlesi,-^ -per- 
haps, in  one  or  two  chapters  where  the  law  is  not  yet  crys- 
tallized into  very  definite  shape,^ — such  as  the  chapter  on 
death  injuries  and  the  chapter  on  the  subject  of  damages, — 
and  'ii|||iL  the  author's  views  may  be  of  interest.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  beUeved  that  the  insertion  in  the  appendix 
or  in  the  main  racti^^^    all  the  statutes  which  0ic 

admiralty  practitioner  usually  needs  will  make  it  a  useful 
vade  mecum,  obviating  the  necessity  of  handling,  either  in 
the  office  or  at  court,  the  cumbrous  volumes  in  which  these 
statutes  are  found.  A  list  of  the  acts  printed  in  full  will  be 
» tMM^^        the  title  '*Sta:tutes.",. 

The  author  bcllll^  to  express  his'-acknowledgmeiitS' 
to  many  friends  for  suggestions  and  aid.  He  also  wishes  to 
acknowledge  publicly  the  numerous  courtesies  received  at 
the  hand  of  the  publishers. 
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ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY 

1.  The  mdmiialty  law  origiiuited  in  the  needs  o£  cmnmerce 
and  the  custmn  and  usage  of  merchants. 

In  the  dawn  of  recorded  story,  when  mythology  and  his- 
tory were  too  intermingled  to  separate  the  legendary  from 

the  authentic,  commerce  by  means  of  ships  was  drawing 
the  nations  together,  and  beginning  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  prejudice  and  hostility  due  to  the  difficulty  and  dan- 
|per  of  land  communication.  The  voyage  <^  the  Argonauts, 
the  Trojan  Expedition,  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus, 
though  military  in  the  songs  of  Homer,  were  probably  as 
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much  for  exploration  as  for  conquest ;  merchants  and 
warriors  were  combined  in  one  person  of  necessity.  The 
catcfprising  Rhodiaiis  had  mot  only  a  commerce,  but -a 
Ciidc,  in  which  is  found  the  germ  of  the  law  of  general 
average.  The  Phoenician  traders  were  carriers  for  the 
wise  Solomon,  and  planted  trading  colonies  throughout 
the  Mediterranean.  Their  Carthagenian  descendants  were 
worthy  successors.  Until  Rome  copied  their  trireme,  her 
domain  was  limited  to  Italy.  When  maritime  skill  supple- 
mented military  prowess,  and  placed  at  her  command  new 
and  '«iilit  lines  oisillninnk  she  overran  the  world.  The 
mart  followed  the  camp;  for  it  is  a  teaching  of  history  that 
in  the  providence  of  God  the  havoc  of  war  opens  new  ave- 
nues for  the  arts  of  peace. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Italian  republics  became  the  car- 
riers of  the  world,  and  reached  a  high  plane  of  enlighten- 
ment. The  Saracen  civilization  could  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  the  West ;  and  the  Italians,  in  their  constant 
warfare  against  Mohammedanism,  acquired  and  assimilat- 
ed this  civilization,  and  spread  it  over  Europe.  Venice, 
Florence,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  furnished  the  mariners  who  scat- 
tered the  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages  ;  who  civilized  the  old 
worldf  and  discover||^j||j||||^^ 

The  Cmikt  between  the  Bngluh  Commm  Law  mtd  Ad-- 
miraity  Courts 

Th^  student  who  observes  the  present  commerce  and 
maritime  power  of  England  finds  it  hard  to  realize  how  re- 
cent is  its  development.  Yet  our  English  ancestors  were 
not  by  nature  addicted  to  maritime  enterprise.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  loved  the  quiet  recesses  of  the  forest,  and  was  re- 
luctant to  venture  on  the  water.  He  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  that  his  only  security  against  the  Danes,  who 
harried  the  British  coast,  was  to  meet  them  at  sea.  The 
naval  victory  of  Alfred  was  sporadic,  and  the  sea  power  of 
the  Danes  enabled  them  to  overrun  and  conquer  England. 
Even,  the  Danish,  conquert  did  not  infuse  .suileteiit  mart- 
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time  blood  to  overcome  the  Saxon  propensity  to  remain  on 
terra  firma.  During  many  months  William  the  Conquer- 
or was  engaged  in  fitting*  out  his  fleet  and  army  in  sight  of 
their  coast,  yet  no  effort  was  made  to  harass  him  (m  the 
voyage,  or  resist  his  landing.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
that  the  vanquished  of  Hastings  and  the  victors  of  the 
Hogue  were  of  the  same  nation. 

The  Norman  conquerors  added  a  sea-faring  strain  to 
Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and  the  subsequent  wars  with  France 
developed  to  some  extent  a  taste  for  the  sea ;  but,  despite 
the  trade  with  the  Baltic  naticMtB,  the  Medit^rraneafi  re- 
mained the  great  center  of  world  commerce.  The  discov- 
ery of  America  directed  the  gaze  of  navigators  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  and  made  their  aspirations  worldwide. 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  many  continental  nations 
surpassed  England,  in  maritime  enterprise.  Such  were  the 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  even  the  French.  She 
it  was  who  first  grasped  England's  true  policy,  and  the 
age  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  in  letters  was  the  age  of 
Drake  and  Frobisher  and  Raleigh  in  navigation.  The  dis- 
graceful reign  of  her  successor,  James  I.,  brought  about  a 
partial  reaction.  Lord  Coke,  the  apostle  of  the  common 
law,  was  the  leader  in  the  attack  on  the  admiralty,  is- 
suing pfbhibitions  to  its  courts,  and  in  every  way  curtailing 
its  jurisdiction.  His  persecution  of  Raleigh,  the  great  nav- 
igator, was  the  personification  of  his  hatred  for  the  new 
order  of  things. 

In  consequence  of  this  common-law  hostility,  English 
commerce  was  long  retarded,  just  as  was  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  English  admiralty.  The  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  up  to 
the  English  commonwealtli  were  noteworthy  for  a  toiden* 
ey  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  widi  ^ain,  tlius  checking 
the  enterprise  of  the  great  sea  captains  who  had  long  made 
relentless  war  against  her.  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were 
more  subservient  to  France  than  their  ancestors  had  been 
to  Spain,  so  that  the  steady  growth  of  &igUsli  fpmmerce 
hardly  antedates  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Mcanwhik  the  commoE-law  judges  had  put  fetters  upon 
^  inirine  law  of  England  which  could  not  be  so  easily 
cast  off.  Anything  continental  or  intefnational  in  origin 
met  their  determined  resistance.  It  was  long  before  the 
English  courts  were  willing  even  to  admit  that  the  law  and 
custom  of  merchants,  to  which  England  owes  its  greatness 
of  to-day,  was  a  part  of  English  law ;  or  that  it  was  more 
tlian  a  special  custom,  necessary  to  be  proved  in  each  case. 
In  consequence  of  this  sentiment,  the  English  admiralty 
jurisdiction  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
much  restricted,  being  narrower  than  the  continental  ad- 
miralty, and  far  narrower  than  the  present  jurisdiction  of 
the  American  and  English  admiralty  courts.  In  England 
an  act  of  parliament  was  necessary  to  enlarge  their  re- 
stricted jurisdiction  to  its  ancient  extent.^  In  the  United 
States  the  same  result  has  been  achieved,  so  far  as  neces- 
sary, by  much  judieM  WlliliilliW^  pngressiimal,  legislation. 

THE  ADIIIRALTY  CLASSICS 

2.  The  sources  of  the  admiralty  law  lie  in  the  reason  of 
man  as  e^cated  by  international  trade  relations, 
ani  ift widenced  by  tlie  great  adnifaky  classics. 

The  law  of  the  sea  is  not  the  product  of  any  one  brain, 
or  any  one  age.  It  is  the  gradual  outgrowth  of  experience, 
expanding  with  the  expansion  of  commerce,  and  fitting  it- 
self to  commercial  necessities.  It  is  practicaUy  a  bnmch  of 
the  law  merchant,  on  account  of  their  intimate  connection; 

1 1.  iThe  modem  BDi^Mi'adiidmlty  jurisdictioa  la  fCgiilated  by 
Btatnte.  The  principrt  «fKr  t  ft  4  Vict  e.  65;  17  &  18  Vict  e.  104. 
i  476;  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  10;  61  ft  82  ^ntL  e.  71;  and  82  ft  88  Viet  a 
61.  Tliey  wUl  be  tmM  In  tbe  iLppcodlx  to  Abbott's  Law  U  Mer- 
duuit  mm  and  Seamen.  Tbe  admiralty  Juitodlction,  wliUe  mndi 
eartended  bp^lHpe  auictments,  Btffl  differs  sharply  tnm  the  Amer- 
ican admlialty  Jwiadietliiii.  'Bmm  <»f  ilMM  dUfefeneet  be  points 
ei;'<iiilt  in  <ylber  emiiMetim. 
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and  grew,  not  from  enactment,  but  from  custom ;  not  from 
the  edicts  of  kings,  but  from  the  progressive  needs  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  Ancient  Codes  and  Commentators 

Yet  there  are  various  compilations  and  treatises  which 
evidence  the  maritime  law  of  their  respective  dates,  and 
are  valuable  for  reference,  because  they  did  not  originate 
the  provisions  on  the  subject,  but  reduced  to  concrete  form 
the  customs  and  practices  which  had  grown  up  independ- 
ent of  codes  and  commentators.  These  are  the  great  class- 
ics of  marine  law,  which  occupy  to  it  the  relation  that  Ba- 
con's Abridgment  or  Coke's  and  Blackstone's  writings  bear 
to  the  common  law  of  England. 

The  Roman  Civil  Law  contains  many  provisions  regu- 
lating the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  ships. 

The  Digest  quotes  from  the  ancient  Rhodian  Code  its 
provision  as  to  contribution  of  interests  in  general  average. 
It  contains  provisions  also  in  relation  to  the  liability  of 
vessels  for  injury  to  cargo,  for  punishment  of  thieves  and 
plunderers,  and  for  borrowing  on  bottomry  or  responden- 
tia." 

The  Consolato  del  MtK  is  a  collection  of  marine  laws 
•  antedating  the  fifteenth  century,  though  i^her  its  author 
nor  its  date  is  known.  It  is  probably  a  compilation  of  the 
marine  customs  then  in  vogue  among  the  trading  nations 
of  Europe,  and  may  be  found  in  the  collection  of  maritime 
laws  made  by  Pardessus. 

The  Laws  of  Oleron  take  their  name  from  the  island  of 
Oleron  off  the  French  coast,  and  show  the  customs  then 
prevailing  in  respect  to  many  of  the  most  impc^tant  sub- 
jects relating  to  shipping*  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  who, 
as  queen,  first  of  France  and  then  of  England,  and  as  re- 
gent of  the  latter  during  the  absence  of  her  son  Richard 
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Coetir  de  ilion  on  the  Crusades,  was  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  such  a  work. 

The  Laws  of  Wisbuy,  a  city  of  the  island  of  Gothland,  in 
the  Baltic,  are'  similai*  tO'  'the.  .]l#aws  of  OlcfCMDi,  and  were 
prohably  based  itpon  them. 

The  Ordonnance  de  la  MiMPIf  Louis  XIV  vindicates 
France  from  lite  charge  that  her  people  are  not  fitted  for 
maritime  enterprise.  It  was  published  in  1681,  and  is  a 
learned  and  accurate  digest  of  marine  law  and  usages,  and 
the  best  evidence  to  this  day  of  the  exieiit  and  nature  of 
the  adm.irmlty  jurisdiction. 

;  Oleron,  the  Laws  of  Wisbuy,  and  the  Or- 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  Peters'  Admiral- 
They  have  been  reprinted,  along  with  the 
Laws  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  other  interesting  matter 
of  tht  same  sort,  as  an  appendix  to  volume  30  of  the  Federal 
Cuics^  thus  renderini^  tihem  easily  accessible. 
^  In  t7m,  llPip  distinigll^  advocate  of  Rochcllc,  pub- 
ishcd  a  commentary  on  the  Ordonnance,  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  wWch  ranks  in  authority  as  high  as  the  Ordon- 
nance itself. 

Cleirac,  another  French  writer,  published  at  Bordeaux, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  his  ^■MMVs 
et  Coustumes  de  la  Mer,"  which  contains  the 

Oleron,  of  Wisbuy,  ^of  lil^    Towns,  and'  many  other 

continental  provisions,  witi  valuable  annotatk>ns  of  his 

The  treatise  of  Roccus  "De  Navibus  et  Naulo,"  the  writ- 
ings of  Casaregis  on  mercantile  subjects,  and  those  of  Po- 
thicr  in  the  same  field,  especially  that  m  maritime  Mring, 
Mt  equal  in  authority  to  any  of  those  previously  nsmed.* 

•An  instmcttve  acooniit  of  tlie  andent  admiralty  classics  and  of 
ttarii  vvhttlve  yaliM^IHiVe  found  in  Mr.  Justice  Story's  Review  of 
I||il|ilii*8  IiawB  of  the  Sea,  first  published  in  the  North  American 
Review  In  181%  mM  his  Review  of  Phini^  on  Insurance,  first  puli- 
llniitd  in  tit  Hortli  Amerlean  Review,  18211.  Them  were  reprlnHcl 
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The  English  Authorities 
Selden's  Mare  Clausum  (1635),  Godolphin's  Vi«w  of  the 

Admiral  Jurisdiction  (2d  Ed.  1685),  the  productions  of 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  (partly  found  in  Wynne's  Biography 
of  him  published  in  1724),  and  the  second  volume  of 
Browne's  lectures  on  the  Civil  and  Admiralty  Law  give  a 
view  of  the  development  of  the  admiralty  law  in  England 
and  its  subsequent  restriction  by  the  warfare  of  the  com- 
mon-law judges. 

More  recently  the  publication  by  the  Selden  Society  of 
the  two  volumes  of  Select  Pleas  in  Admiralty  has  thrown 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  English  admiral- 
ty system.  These  two  volumes  came  out  in  1894  and  1897 
and  constitute  volumes  6  and  11  of  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  but  are  ttumbci^  independently.  The  introduc- 
tions to  the  two  volumes  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Marsden  are  a  prfce- 
less  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  subject.  The  in- 
troduction to  the  third  edition  of  Roscoe's  Admiralty  by 
Mr.  T.  L.  Mears  (reprinted  in  volume  2,  p.  312,  of  Select 
Essays  in  Anglo-American  Legal  History)  will  well  re- 
pay careful  perusal;  and  the  first  chapter  of  the  recent 
work  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Mayers  on  Admiralty  Law  and  Practice 
in  Canada  (Carswell  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  1916)  is  a  useful 
discussion  of  the  later  English  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  the 
light  of  the  more  recent  publications. 

The  value  of  many  recent  English  treatises  to  the  stu- 
dent or  practitioner  is  diminished  by  the  space  given  to  the 
discussion  of  statutes.  But  the  later  editions  of  Abbott  on 
Shipping,  Arnould  on  Marine  Insurance,  Carver  on  Car- 
riage by  Sea,  Kennedy  on  Merchant  Salvage,  Marsden  on 
Collisions,  and  Scrutton  on  Charter  Parties  are  of  great 
assistance. 

In  Ho  oi^ntofe^  of  hit  liiiecilaiisiiiit  Wrttiiipi  pulilfdiei  liy  Mini* 
roe,  Boston,  iSSS,  at  pages  246  and  m  zespectlTely.  See,  also,  his 
Inaogufal  Address  as  Bane  Professor  of  Law  at  HsrYaid,  pages 
440,  470,  of  the  Sam  ifork. 
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The  American  Authorities 
In  the  United  States  the  marine  classics  are  mainly  de- 
The  CMi|i|fi|i|||||ati^sc  covering  the  whole  ^field  i$ 
^MlIP^  two-wlmiie  workof  .Pars^iis  on  Shipping  and 
Admiralty,  cannot  be  comtncndei  too  highly  to 

only  fault  is  that  it  was  published  fifty  years  ago.  Thcue 
are  other  good  works  on  separate  departments  o!  marine 
law;  such  as  Marvin's  work  on  Salvage,  Dunlap's  Admi- 
ralty  Practice,  Bctts'  Admiralty  Practice,  Spencer's  work 
on  Collisions,  arid  especially  Benedict's  treatise  on  Admi- 
ralty Practice,  whidi  is  indispensable  on  the  subject  of 

which  it  treats. 

As  to  the  European  codes  and  works  above  named,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  only  persuasive  au- 
thority. They  are  evidence  of  the  general  maritime  law, 
and  not  necessarily  of  our  maritime  law,  except  m  so  far 

adopted  by  us.    As  was  said  by  Mr. 
Csll^^  an.  early  Pennsylvania  case: 

"They  and  the  |||^^  on  them  have  been  received 
with  great  respect  both  in  the  courts  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  not  as  conveying  any  authority  m  thcmr 
selves,  but  as  evidence  of  the  general  marine  law.  When 
they  are  contradicted  by  judicial  decisions  in  our  own  coun- 
try, they  arc  not  to  be  regarded,  but  on  pomts  which  have 
not  been  decided  they  are  worthy  of  great  consideration. 

.  McS^A  Frlee  v.  Co.  of  North  America  (1807)  4  Dall. 

465,  1  KBd.  m,  cited  hi  30  Fed.  Cas.  1203.  See,  also,  I>OTTA. 
WANNA,  Sa  WtlL  558,  22  I*.  Ed.  654 ;  Scotiand,  105  U.  S.  24,  26  L. 

m  %mi  i  mam,  tn  u.  a  m  i»  sup.  ot  ue.  43  k  Ed. 
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THE  COLONIAL  ADMIRALTY  JURISDICTION, 
AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  GRANT  OF  "ADMI- 
RALTY  AND  liARITIliE  JURISDICTION^ 

3.  Tl»  grant  of  "admiml^  and  maritime  jurladiction''  to 
the  federal  conrts  in  the  Constitution  means  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  colonial  and  state  ad- 
miralty courts,  and  not  the  narrower  jurisdiction 

of  the  English  courts. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  the  several  colonies  had  admi- 
ralty courts  by  virtue  of  commissions  from  the  crown. 
These  commissions  conferred  a  jurisdiction  much  wider 
than  that  of  the  same  courts  in  the  mother  country.* 

On  the  D^laration  of  Ind^ndence,  each  colony  became 
a  separate  nation,  and  organized  its  own  system  of  conrts. 
Although  the  abuses  of  power  in  revenue  matters  had  been 
one  of  the  grievances  which  led  to  the  Revolution,  and  con- 
tributed an  indig-nant  sentence  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  dili'erent  colonies  practically  adopted  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  colonial  vice  admiralty  courts  for  their 
own,  impressed  by  its  advantages  to  their  nascent  shipping; 
and  they  disregarded  the  confined  limits  of  the  British  ma- 
rine tribunals.  The  Virginia  statute  of  1779  is  a  good  illus- 
tration : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly,  that  the  court  of 
admiralty,  to  consist  of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  are 
declared  to  be  a  sufficient  number  to  constitute  a  court, 
shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  maritime  causes,  except  those 
wherein  any  parties  may  be  accused  of  capital  aStmt^  now  . 
depending  and  hereafter  to  be  brought  before  Uiem*  shall 
take  precedence  in  court  according  to  the  order  in  time  of 
their  appointment,  and  shall  be  governed  in  their  proceed- 

I  3.  5  An  idea  of  its  extent  may  be  gathered  from  Lord  Com- 
bnry's  yiqe  admiral's  commission,  set  out  in  extenso  In  section  124 
et  seq.,  Ben.  Adm. 
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iiigs  and  decisions  by  the  regulations  of  the  Congress  of 
llie  United  States  of  America,  by  the  acts  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, by  the  Laws  of  and  the  Rhodian  arid  Im- 
perial Laws,  to  far  as  they  have  been  bcretc^  observed 
in  the  English  courts  of  admiralty,  and  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  of  nations."  • 

These  courts  were  in  active  operation  from  the  date  when 
the  colonics  declared  their  independence  in  1776  to  the 
adoption  of  Hie  Constitution  in  1789. 

THB  WATERS  INCLUDED 

4  Tlie  waters  included  in  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  are  aU 
litiefi,  whetiier  tidal  or  not,  navigable  for  com- 
:iiMfee  el  a  aubetantial  chaiacter. 

Repuikiim  nf  Ancknt  TiM  Test  fmr  Test  of  Navigamy 
Article  3,  §  2,  of  this  instrument  extended  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  inter  alia,  "to  all  cases  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction."  It  was  long  assumed 
without  examination  that  the  measure  of  the  jurisdiction 
referred  to  in  this  clause  was  that  of  the  English  admiralty 
courts  at  the  tsme  of  the  Eevoltttion.  Their  standard  was 
*  «ie  reach  of  the  tides.  In  the  contracted  islands  of  the 
mother  country  there  were  no  navigable  waters  that  were 
not  tidal.  And  so,  when  the  question  first  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  decided  that  the  domain  of  the  American 
admiralty  was  bounded  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tideJ 
But  this  rule  soon  became  embarrassing.  In  Peyroux  v, 
Howard  •  the  court  found  itself  gravely  discussing  wheth- 
er a  slight  swell  at  Nclii^  could  p^roperly  be  called 
a  tide.  Our  early  statesmen,  living  in  weak  communities 
strunf  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  did  not  realize  the  possi- 

•  10  Hen.  St  96b 

I  4.   T  Thomas  Jefferson,  10  Wheat  428,  i     Bd.  808. 
i  1  Fet  342,  8  I*  Ed.  700. 
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bilities  of  the  boundless  West,  inaccessible  from  its  barrier 

of  mountains  and  savages.  Jay,  our  first  Chief  Justice,  had 
been  willing  to  barter  away  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  even  to  restrict  the  export  of  cotton,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  national  wealth.  The  mighty  rivers 
and  their  tributaries  which  gave  access  to  a  continent,  the 
Great  Lakes  of  our  aorlheni  border,  whsch  had  whaessed 
some  of  our  most  notable  feats  of  arms,  were  by  this  tidal 
test  relegated  to  a  place  with  the  English  Cam  and  Isis — 
not  wide  enough  for  a  boat  race.  The  restriction  could  not 
be  endured,  and  so  the  court  gradually  broke  away  from 
English  traditions.  In  Waring  v.  Clarke  ®  it  decided  that 
our  Coostitutioii  did  not  mean  to  adopt  the  EmgHsk  stand- 
ard, and  that  the  admiralty  could  take  cognizattce  <^  con- 
trovcrsies  maritime  in  their  nature,  though  they  arose  in 
the  body  of  a  county.  This  first  step  was  but  a  prelimi- 
nary to  entire  emancipation,  and  its  corollary  was  THE 
GENESEE  CHIEF,i<>  which  repudiated  the  tidal  test  en- 
tirely, and  held  that  the  true  criterion  of  jurisdictk>n  wa|| 
whether  the  water  was  navigable. 

Since  then  'the  coillll^  frequently  said  that  the  grant  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  Constitution  referred,  as  to  subject-mat- 
ter, not  to  the  curtailed  limits  of  the  English  admiralty,  but 
to  the  system  with  which  its  framers  were  familiar;  and 
this  was  the  colonial  and  state  admiralty,  which  was  prac- 
tically coincident  with  the  ancient  continental  admiralty. 

What  are  Nofvigable  Waters 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  as  matter  of  law  exactly  what  wa- 
ters are  navigable  in  this  sense.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
distinguish  between  the  clause  granting  the  admindty  ju- 
risdiction to  the  federal  courts  and  the  clause  grandng  to 
congress  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  com- 

•  5  How.  441,  13  L.  Bd.  226. 

10  12  ITow.  443,  IS  Ii.  Bd.  1068. 

11  LOTTA WANNA,  21  Wall.  558,  22  Ik  Ei.  654;  Bx  parte  Eaaton. 
^  U.  S.  68,  24  L.  Ed.  m 
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mcrce  The  Supreme  Court  has  frequently  said  that  they 

are  independent  of  each  other.  Yet  the  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion is  at  least  as  extensive  as  the  commercial  clause.  It 
extends  to  waters  constituting  actually  or  potentially  a 
link  in  'lit||ip)()fitl^^  and  navigable  by  craft  of  suih- 
cient  bulk  to  be  engaged  in  interstate  cominerce,  though 
such  watelii4lli»'ctitirely  within  the  limits  of  a  state  and 
above  tide  water,  and  though  the  voyage  be  between  ports 
of  the  same  state.*' 

Under  the  commerce  clause  the  phrase  "navigable  wa- 
ters" has  been  often  considered.  THE  DANIEL  BALL^^ 
was  a  proceeding  against  a  steamer  for  violating  the  fed- 
mi  Jlimise  lawt.  .  8lie  navigated  entirely  within  the  $tate 
oliUfichigan,  on  a  short  rivei|liiih'ew  only  two  feet  of  wa- 
ter. The  river  emptied  into  Lake  Michigan.  In  the  course 
of  the  opinion  the  court  said:  "Those  rivers  must  be  re- 
garded as  public  navigable  rivers  in  law  which  are  naviga- 
ble in  fact  And  they  are  navigable  in  fact  when  they  are 
used,  in  their  ordinary  conditbn,  as  highways  for  com- 
merce over  which  trade  and  travel  are  or  may  i^fiuct- 
ed  in  the  customary  modes  of  trade  and  travel  on  water. 
And  they  constitute  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  states,  when  they 
form  in  their  ordinary  condition  by  themselves,  or  by  unit-' 
tug  with  olbwfWtlmk  wMBtinued  ii^^gj^  ^^^i*  ^^j^ 
commerce  is  or  may  be  caHiil  on  with  other  states  or  for- 
eign countries  in  the  customary  modes  in  which  such  com- 
merce is  conducted  by  water." 

In  Leovy  v.  U.  S.^*  the  court  upheld  an  act  of  the  Loui- 
siana Legislature  authorizing  the  damming  ^of  a  small  bayou 

tt  IN  m  0ARNETT.  141  U.  S.  1,  11  Sup.  Ot  840.  35  Ii.  Ed.  631; 
Harrison  y.  Fite,  148  iled.  781,  78  C.  C.  A.  447;  liuitgliult  v*  fl|iiliigs» 
199  U.  S.  473,  26  Sup.  Ct.  127,  50  L.  Ed.  274. 

IS  10  WalL  657,  19  L.  Ed.  999. 

i«  177  U.  S.  621«  20  Sup.  Ct  707,  44  L.  Ed.  914. 
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for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  lands  bordering  thereon. 
It  was  shown  that  only  fishermen  and  <^rst€r  boats  used  it 
The  court  said  that,  in  order  to  be  public  navigable  waters, 

there  should  be  "commerce  of  a  substantial  and  permanent 
character  conducted  thereon." 

The  admiralty  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  over  the  wa- 
ters of  a  lake  entirely  within  the  borders  of  a  state,  and 
without  any  navigable  outlet.  In  United  States  v.  Bur- 
lington &  Henderson  County  Ferry  Co.*»  Judge  Love 
seems  to  think  that  such  waters  are  without  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  though  the  point  was  not  directly  involved. 
In  Stapp  v.  The  Clyde  the  question  was  necessarily  in- 
volved, and  the  court  decided  that  such  waters  were  not  of 
admiralty  cognizance. 

Artificial  as  well  as  natural  water  ways  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty.  In  The  Oler  "  this  was  de- 
cided as  to  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal.  After- 
wards, in  Ex  parte  Boyer,^^  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  a  collision  between  two  canal  boats 
on  the  Illinois  and  Lake  Michigan  Canal,  an  artificial  Canal 
entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  state,  but  forming  a  link  in 
interstate  communication,  though  the  vessels  themselves 
were  on  voyages  beginning  and  ending  in  the  state. 

!•  (D.  O.)  21 IM.  881. 

i«  43  Minn.  192,  45  N.  W.  490.  See,  also^  Boekaway,  156  Fed. 
m:  Bobert  W.  Parsonfl,  191 IJ*  S.  17,  24  Sop.  GL  8,  48  L.  £d.  73. 
They  axe  certainly  not  witbin  tbe  commerce  clause  of  the  Omstl- 
tntion.   Yeazie  v.  Moor,  14  How.  568,  14  L.  Ed.  545.  Moore 
American  Transp.  Co.,  24  ITow.  1,  16  L.  Bd.  674. 

17  2  Hughes,  12,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,485. 

18  109  U.  S.  629,  3  Sup.  Ct.  434,  27  L.  Ed.  1056.  See,  also,  Bobert 
W.  Parsona,  m  U.  S.  17,  24  Sup.  Ct  8,  48  I*.  Ed.  73. 
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THE  CRAFT  IHCLUDBD 

i.  Tlic  ciiaractcr  of  craft  included  in  the  admiralty  jurisdl^- 
tkMi  is  any  movable  floating  structure  capable  M 
Mvigalioii  and  designed  for  navigation. 

Tbe  evolution  of  tbc  ship  from  the  dugout  or  bark  canoe 
lo  «iie  galley  with  gradl||§  iiierea^^^  banks  of  oars,  then 
to  fhe  sail  vessel  with  masts  and  sails  constantly  giowmg 
and  replacing  the  human  biceps,  then  to  the  self-propelling 
steamers,  reckless  of  ocean  lanes  and  calm  belts,  is  one  of 
the  miracles  of  progress.  As  to  all  of  these  the  jurisdiction 
M  thiMiiipiiiralty  is  clear.  But  hardly  less  unportant,  at 
lesafc  ii  kgii  commerce,  arc  the  various  nondescripts  which 
dot  aMMors,  like  i  car floats,  floating 

docks,  fliV*'       barges  with  no  motive  power  aboard. 

Here,  again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  admiralty 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  the  commerce  clause, 
is  being  considered.  A  vessel  need  not  necessarily  be  en- 

to  come  wifhtn  the  jurisdiction,  though, 
if  it  was,  the  jurisdiction  would  be  clear.  The  true  test 
H  capbility  of  navigdMi  and  the  animus  navigandi.  The 
very  same  structure,  when  peMmently  attached  to  the  shore, 
and  thereby  becoming  a  practical  extension  of  the  shore,  with- 
out any  intent  of  moving,  might  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction ;  and 
yet,  if  temporarily  attached,  and  designed  to  be  shifted  from 
place  liliiiW^^^^^^^^^         it  ^  w^*^"  jurisdiction. 

Tlie  leading  caSlto  this  subject  is  COPE  v.  VAL- 
LETTE  DRIPWDCK  CO.^*  There  the  court  held  that 
the  jurisdiction  did  not  include  a  floating  dry  dock  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  shore  at  New  Orleans,  and  not  in- 
tended for  navigation.  It  had  been  moored  to  the  same 
place  for  twenty  years.  Had  it  been  designed  to  be  towed 
around  to  dif  erent  places  in  the  harbor,  that  would  have 

1  &  It  lit  U.  a  e25.  7  Sup.  Ct  m  30  L.  Ed.  301- 
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been  navigatioii  sufficient,  and  in  such  case  the  court  would 
probably  have  taken  jurisdiction.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  this  the  case  of  Woodruff  v.  One  Coveted  Scow  in 
which  Judge  Benedict  took  jurisdiction  of  a  floatmg  boat- 
house  permanently  attached  to  a  wharf  to  afford  acceM  to 
shore  for  persons  from  small  boats.  As  the  Vallette  Dry- 
Dock  Case  was  only  decided  on  January  10,  1887,  and  this 
caae  on  February  18.  1887.  it  is  likely  that  the  former  was 
not  known  to  Judge  Benedict. 

Under  the  jurisdictkm  are  included  l^htets  of  the  snn- 
plest  kind,  for  they  are  considered  to  "appertain  to  travel 

or  trade  or  commerce.  '  ,      -  .Jii 

A  floating  elevator,  used  for  the  storage  of  gram,  bu« 
designed  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place  in  a  harbor,  is 

included."  mmm  ,    ,   .  .  ^. 

There  are  many  cases  extending  the  jurisdiction  over 
dredges,  both  those  which  lift  the  mud  by  dippers,  and 
deposit  it  in  scows  to  be  towed  away,  and  those  which 
work  on  a  sucking  principle,  drawing  the  mud  from  the 
.  bottom,  and  delivering  it  on  shore  by  long  lines  of  pipe." 
The  same  is  true  of  floating,||||rable  derricks,  and  pile 

drives 

On  the  other ''lli^  V^p  dredge,  capable  of 

being  moved  from  placdWBpice,  but  resting  on  pncs,  and 

i«  CD.  a)  30  Fed.  m  ,  ^ 

11  Ckaieial  Oais,  1  Brown,  Adm.  334,  Fed.  Caa.  No.  5,301;  WilminK- 

ton  (D.  a)  48  Fed.  586. 

»«  Hezekiali  Baldwin,  8  Ben.  556.  Fed.  Cas.  No.  6,449. 

«•  Baylor  v.  Tavlor,  2.*^  C.  C.  A.  343,  77  Fed.  476;  McRae  v.  Dredg- 
ing Co.  (C.  C.)  86  Fed.  344 ;  Mac,  7  P.  D.  126 ;  Richmond  Dredging 
On.  V.  Standard  American  Dredging  Co.,  208  Fed.  862.  126  C.  C.  A.  20. 

liMaltby  v.  A  Steam  Derrick,  3  Hnghes,  477,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,000; 
Lawrence  v.  Flatboat  (D.  C.)  84  Fed.  200 ;  Southern  Log  Cart.  &  Sup- 
ply Co.  V.  Lawrence.  80  C.  C.  A.  480,  86  Fed.  907 ;  Raithmoor  (D.  C.) 
186  Fed.  849  (reversed  on  another  point,  not  affecttng  this  question, 
241  U.  S.  m  36  Sup.  Ct.  514,  60  L.  Ed.  937). 
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ant  ioating,  lias  been  li«ld  to  l>e  eaeeluded  from  admiralty 
eopiizance.** 

In  Tic  Piiblk  Bath  No,  13  Judge  Brown  held  that  a 
liatli  lioiise  built  on  boats,  and  made  to  shift  from  place  to 
place,  is  within  the  jurisdiction.  This,  and  U.  S.  v.  Bur- 
lington Sc  Henderson  County  Ferry  Co./^  are  good  illustra- 
tions of  cases  where  the  courts  treat  navigabiHty  ilrrespec^ 
tiire  of  trade  or  commerce  as  the  proper  test  of  the  admiral- 
ty Jurisdiction  in  contradistinction  to  the  powers  of  Con^ 
gress  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Judge  Cushman  has  recently  held  that  an  aeroplane  is 
not  a  subject  of  admiralty  jurisdiction." 

In  construing  the  meaning  of  the  word  "ship''  under  the 
English  jurisdiction  on  the  adm.iralty 

courts,  the  House  of  Lords  has  held  that  a  floating  gas  buoy, 
which  had  been  broken  loose,  and  had  been  saved,  could 
not  be  libeled  for  salyage,  as  it  was  not  designed  either  for 
navigation  or  for  use  in  commerce.** 

The  Hendrick  Hudson'*^  was  a  dismantled  steamer, 
which  was  being  used  as  a  hotel.  While  being  towed  to 
another  place,  it  was  in  peril,  and  salvage  services  were 
rendered  to  it  The  court  held  that  it  was  not  withiyi  the 
cognizance  of  the  admiralty. 

This  decision  would  seem  to  be  out  of  line  with  the  more 
recent  authorities.  Whether  the  structure  was  a  hotel  or  a 
ilMilKoat,  it  was  engaged  in  actual  navigation.  Had  the 
¥allittc  Dry  Dock  been  so  engaged,  the  Supreme  Court 
would  probably  have  sustained  the  jurisdiction. 

ti  BIf  Jisi      O  61  IML  .SOU. 
>•  (P.  G.)  61  Fed.  692. 

>»€MH#id  Bra.  No.  2  (B.  a>  m  ML  260. 

»  Qw'IIMP  'WMttm  N#.  2,  tmn  A.  a  m.  But  m  mmm 

eoarts  haf«r  iRiBtaiiitil  jmrMietliiii  ovae  a  iM^r  Mrm,  llnilaflc, 
[1911]  P.  116. 

s«a  Bill,  41%  rei. 'Oia  H<i.^'6«3IS& 
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A  ship  becomes  such  at  her  launching.  Prior  thereto  she 
is  a  mere  congeries  of  wood  and  iron.** 

Rafts  ,  . 

Whether  a  raft  is  such  a  structure  as  to  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  cHMiibe  considered  settled.  The  Vallette 
Dry-Dock  Ci^^ms,  in  its  reasoning,  to  assume  that 
ships  and  cargoes  of  ships  alone  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  that  floating  merchandise,  never  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  a  ship,  is  not  included.  Yet  in  its  conclttdmg 
paragraph  it  mentions  the  case  of  rafts,  and  cites  several 
weU-considered  decisions  sustaining  the  jurisdiction,  but 
without  expressing  either  approval  or  disapproval. 

In  Seabrook  v.  Raft  of  RaUroad  Cross-Ties,"  Judge  Si- 
monton,  in  sustaining  jurisdiction,  says  that  lafts  were  the 
original  methods  of  water  locomotion.  As  they  are  nav- 
^ted,  and  designed  to  be  navigated,  and  not  tied  perma- 
^tly  to  one  place,  like  a  dry  dock,  the  weight  of  reasomng 
is  in  favor  of  the  jurisdiction  in  such  case. 

81  Tucker  v.  Alexandroff,  183  U.  S.  424.  22  Sup.  a.  1^^' 4^^. 
064-  North  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Hall  Bros.  Marine  Ry.  &  ShiplmiMr 
lug  Co.,  249  U.  S.  119,  39  Sup.  Ct.  221,  63  L.  Ed.  510. 

32  (D.  C.)  40  Fed.  596-    See,  also,  Mary  (D.  C.)  123  Fed.  W;  G«» 
Float  Whitton  No.  2,  [1S97]  A.  C.  337. 
HuohE£^Adm.  (2d  BdO— 2 
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4l  The  sources  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  as  in  other  branch- 
es of  substantive  law,  naturally  subdivide  into 
rights  arising  out  of  contract  and  rights  arising  out 

Ok  uDkVk 

(a)  Rigltta  ariallt  of  contract  are  maritlnie  wken 
Hicy  relate  to  a  ship  as  an  Instrument  of  commerce 
or  navigation,  intended  to  be  used  as  such  or  to 
facilitate  iii  lise  as  such. 

(h)  l^hts  arising  out  of  tort  are  maritime  when  they 
arise  cm  puhlic  navigable  waters. 

r-  TBSTS  OF  JURISDICTION— the  test  of  jurisdiction 
is  different  in  each  of  these  classes  of  cases, 
(a)  The  titt  in  contract  cases  is  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action. 

(h)  The  test  in  tort  cases  is  the  locali^^. 

In  the  warfare  made  by  the  common  law  upon  the  admi- 
ralty courts,  ofliypiK  of  attack  was  the  contention  that 
only  contracts  wcit  maritime  which  were  made  upon  ihe 
sea,  and  to  be  performed  upon  the  sea;  thus  attempting  to 
apply  to  contractual  rights,  as  well  as  torts,  the  test  of  lo- 
Otlity.  Under  the  English  decisions  this  distinction  ex- 
cluded many  subjects  of  marine  cognizance  which  the  Con- 
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titient^  adfttiralty  covered.  In  some  of  the  earlier  deci- 
sions of  this  country  traces  of  ^is  distinction  may  also  be 
found.  But  it  is  now  settled  that  tiie  test  in  matters  of 
contract  is  irrespective  of  locality,  and  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  transaction.  In  England  itself  the  restriction 
became  so  intolerable  that  an  act  of  parliament  was  nec- 
essary, md  accordingly  the  acts  defining  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  admiralty  courts  largely  restored  the  ancient  admiralty 
jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts. 

What  Contracts  Are  Maritime  by  Nature 

The  courts  have  in  many  instances  said  whether  certain 
particular  controversies  were  maritime  or  not,  but  no  sat- 
isfactory definition  has  yet  been  enunciated  which  will  en- 
able the  student  to  say  m  advance  whether  a  given  case 
is  marine  or  not.  In  DE  LOVIO  v.  BOIT.^  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  holding  that  contracts  of  marine  insurance  are 
within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  discusses  with  great 
learning  the  early  extent  of  that  jurisdiction,  naming  in 
more  than  one  connection  the  general  subjects  which  writ- 
ers and  codifiers  had  enumerated,  and  says  that  it  includes 
*'all  transactions  and  proceedings  rdative  to  commerce  and 
navigation" ;  also  *'all  contracts  which  relate  to  the  naviga- 
tion, business,  or  commerce  of  the  sea." 

In  New  England  Marine  Ins.  Co.  v.  Dunham  *  the  court 
says:  "Tjhe  true  criterion  is  the  nature  and  subject-matter 
of  the  CC^iClct  as  to  whether  it  was  a  maritime  contract, 
having  reference  to  maritime  services  or  maritime  trans- 
actions." 

In  Zane  v.  The  President,*  Mr.  Justice  Washington  says: 
"If  the  subject-matter  of  a  contract  concerned  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  sea,  it  is  a  case  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction, although  the  contract  be  made  on  land."  The  case 
was  a  proceeding  by  a  material  man. 

{}  6-7.    1 2  Gall.  398,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,7Ta 
2  11  Wall.  1,  20  L.  Ed.  90. 
.  »  4  Wash.  C.  C.  453,  Fed.  Caa  No.  18.201. 
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Wortman  v.  Griffith*  was  a  suit  by  the  owner  o^f  *.p- 
yard  for  tifc  use  of  his  marine  ways  by  the  vessel.  Mr.  J  no- 
tice Nelson  decided  th*|||i|iKteiiralty  had  i^'^f^l 
savine-  "The  nature  of  the  contract  or  service,  and  not 
S^estion  whether  the  «)ntract  is  made  o.  rt^e^ 
"nmdered  on  the  land  or  on  the  water,  is  the  proper  lest 
in  determining  whether  the  admiralty  has  or  has  not  juns- 

tfftS  as  laid  down,  the  fact  that  a  ship  may  be 
mcidentally  connected  with  the  transaction  does  not  make 

the  matter  maritime.  ,^.„„-„t  hetween 

In  Ward  v  Thompson  *  there  was  an  agreement  oeiwccu 

certain  parties  to  carry  on  a  trade  venture.  J 
a  vessel  and  the  other  his  skill  and  labor,  on  the  bas.s  of  a 
AUri^int,  nf  nrafi^MHixed  ratio.  The  court  neia  tnai  una 
wll  noth ine  btTaTordinary  commonrlaw  agreement  of 
rinLhip  and  was  not  made  maritime  by  the  fact  that  a 
ship  was  part  pf  the  partnership  property. 

On  the  ^me  principle  a  traffic  agreement  ^^J'J^t, 
road  company  and  the  owner  of  a  number  of  *^ 
operate  as  a  through  line  of  transportation,  dividmg  the 
receipts,  is  not  maritime.*  . 
Bogart  V.  The  John  Jay  ^  wjui  a  ptoceedmg  m  adnuralty 

Ofc  T.  H«U  Brc  Marine  By.  ft  SUptoliatoK  Co.  2tf  U.  a  » 

Sop.  ot  ga. « ju ja- 

'.O^"  fWt^^^^r.  CO.  (D.  O  134  IVd.  454. 

«tadna.y  1-d  «,  ^„:^,:trene  ^^^^^^^^^^^  fh.p  wt, 

e  66, 1  8  tbe  mortfwsee  was  allowed  to  Intervene  wnen  y 
™S«  arrest  to  a  ewe  .rf  wMdi  tte  conrt  had  jurisdiction.  ^  by 

^Kte  an  llKJependent  proeMftg-   Mayer,  Admiralty  Law  ft 
2r^r*-t-m#..  K  fSin  Ex  5T. 11  Parliament  is  not  DOuna  Dy  urn 
ILi^^^  co-titnUon.  It  can  n,aUe  a  tMns^-toe^ 
^^te  wWA  Ui  not  BO  by  nature.  But  the  grant  of 
SS^  ;  tS.  c-mtr,  I.  ~n.tttutU.nal.  and  Cou^  ««ld  ^ 
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to  foreclose  a  mortgage  on  a  vessel.  There  was  notbiiig  to 
show  that  the  money  had  been  borrowed  lor  any  purpose 
connected  with  the  use  of  the  vessel,  and  the  only  connec- 
tion the  vessel  had  with  it  was  the  fact  that  it  was  his  se- 
cttrity  for  the  debt,  just  as  any  other  piece  of  personal  prop- 
erty might  have  been.  It  was  held  that  admiralty  had  no 
jurisdictkm^ 

In  Minturn  v.  Maynard « the  Supreme  Coiift  decided  that 
an  admiralty  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  mere  matters  of 
account,  though  they  were  accounts  relating  to  a  ship. 

In  the  Illinois «  a  party  had  leased  the  privilege  of  run- 
ning a  bar  on  a  passenger  steamer  plying  between  Mem- 
phis and  Vidcsburg.  When  the  vessel  fell  into  trouble,  and 
was  libeled  by  some  other  creditor,  he,  too,  came  into  the 
admiralty  court,  and  claimed  that  this  was,  in  effect,  a  char- 
ter of  part  of  the  vessel,  and  that  he  had  a  remedy  in  ad- 
miralty. The  court,  however,  could  not  see  that  a  transac- 
tion of  this  sort  had  any  maritime  characteristics,  and  de- 
cided that  thcr^  was  no  jurisdiction. 

In  Doolittle  v.  Knobeloch  ^»  the  owner  of  a  vessel  had  em- 
ployed the  libelant  to  purchase  a  steamer  for  him,  and  to 
look  generallv  after  his  interests  in  bringing  the  .steanaer 
from  New  York  to  Charleston,  though  not  in  connection 
with  any  navigation  of  the  vessel.  He  attempted  to  collect 
his  money  by  a  proceeding  in  rem  against  the  vessel  and  in 

give  a  mortgagee  the  right  to  institute  an  lnd^p«id«it  prooeedl&e 
in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  CJourt  that  sncii  a  rigHt  Is  not 
by  nature  maritime. 

*rhe  right  to  intervene  in  a  proceeding  W  tL  mm  mM  Wrnxi^ 
right  of  action  is  conferred  by  rule  «f  tii»  Sapwuie  Cemtii'  md 
rests  on  a  different  basis. 

•  17  How.  477.  15  L.  Ed.  235;  Zlllali  May  (P.  C.)  221  Fed.  101«. 
Here,  too,  express  jurisdlctioii  has  bem  confened  to  l^gand  by  24 
Vict  c.  lOi  i  8,  as  to  registered  ships.  Lady  of  iMHHft     ^  ^ 

•  2  mpb  mk  wm.  oas.  no.  i,m, 

i»(D.  O.)  89  JM.  40.  But  an  agreement  to  undertake  the  re- 
UponsSblUty  ui  naTlgatlng  a  yessdl  back  to  her  JmrnB  port  is  marl- 
^line.  lAmA  C0t- a)  m  918^ 


personam  against  the  owner.  The  court  decided  that  it 
waa  not  an  admiral^  contract. 

If  the  prin^lMillllc^  ^  maritune,  jfirisdktion  is  not 
ousted  by  the 'fact  that  some  incidental  question  growing 
out  of  it  would  nit  be  maritime  in  case  it  stood  alone.** 

On  the  other  hand,  preliminary  contracts  looking  to  a 
formal  contract  are  not  maritime,  though  the  contract  it- 
self, when  executed,  may  be  so.  For  instance,  a  contract  of 
charter  party  partly  performed  is  maritime,  but  a  prelimi- 
^s'^^^iBIIIpp  n>a»«  a  conrraci  or  cnaner  pany  is  nof 
maritime.** 

The  same  transaction  may  be  maritime  in  one  case  and 
not  maritime  in  another.  As  emphasizing  this  distinction, 
there  is  the  maxim  that  "a  ship  is  made  to  plough  the  seas, 
iWnA  not  to  lie  at  the  walls."  Hence,  wharfage  rendered  to 
a  ii4>  while  loading  or  tinlij|ritaf;  or  in  her  regular  use  as 
a  freight^earnintf^iWIiipris^iP^  contract** 

On  the  other  wharifage  to  a  ship  laid  up  for  the 

winter  while  waiting  for  the  season  to  open  is  not  mari- 
time.** 

This  distinetkm  is  further  illustrated  by  the  decisions  in 
fd«tioirti^fp|||||pi  on  vessels.  Those  who  are  watchmen 
wliik  vtssdbi  ttb'lfi  fttrt  during  voyages  are  considered 
aft  having  made  a  maritime  contract,  but  those  who  have 
charge  of  her  while  laid  up  have  no  such  contract.*' 

"Charles  F.  Perry,  1  Low.  475,  Fed.  Caa  No.  2,616;  Naib 
Bohlen  (D.  C.)  167  Ffed.  427. 

12  Andrews  t.  Essex  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  3  Mason,  6,  Fed.  Cas. 
No.  374 ;  Tribune,  3  Sumn.  144,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,171 ;  Oakes  v.  Rich- 
ardson, 2  Low.  173,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,390;  Eugene,  87  Fed.  1001,  31 
C.  C.  A.  346;  Steamship  Overdale  Co.  v.  Turner  (D.  C.)  206  Fed.  339. 

13  Ex  parte  Eastern,  95  U.  8.  68,  24  K  Ed.  373;  Bralsted  v.  Den- 
ton (D.  C.)  115  Fed.  428. 

1*  C.  Vanderbllt  (D.  C.)  86  Fed.  785.  Wharfage  in  its  proper  sense 
must  not  be  confused  with  rent  due  for  the  lease  of  a  wharf.  This 
iittef  it  not  maritime,  being  singly  a  contract  relating  to  real  es- 
tate. James  T.  Fnrber  (D.  C.)  lOf  IM.  IM 

i»  Irlnagli  (B.  €.)  7  IM.  231;  Fortnna  (IX  O.)  266  M.  573. 
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CONTRACTS  OF  SEAMEN 

$.  Iwcfy  person  (apprentices  excepted)  who  shaU  be  oiir 
ployed  or  engaged  to  serve  in  any  capacity  on 
board  a  imari  ahai  be  dewed  and  taken  to  be  a 
seaman. 

9.  Seamen  are  the  wards  of  the  admiralty,  and  baw  a  prior 

claim  for  thdr  wages. 

10.  Their  contracts  are  governed  by  Oic  ordinary  ™les^^ 

contract  except  as  modified  by  statute,  and  by  ^e 
disposition  of  the  courts  to  guard  ^mm  agamst 
imposition. 

The  contracts  of  seamen  have  always  been  considered 
among  the  most  important  in  the  admiralty,  as  a  good  crew 
is  the  most  kaportant  outfit  that  a  ship  can  have.  Her 
construction  may  be  the  best  that  modem  ingenmty  may 
produce.  Yet,  unless  she  has  a  brain  to  toect  her  course, 
and  skillful  hands  to  regulate  the  pulsations  o£  her  <mgmes 
and  manage  her  numerous  complicated  machinery,  he^^pro- 
peller  is  paralyzed,  her  siren  is  dumb.  It  is  not  the  gun,  but 
tibe  man  behind  it,  that  is  formidable;  and  in  modern  as 
in  ancient  times  the  personal  equation  is  stiU  controlling 
On  this  account  the  utmost  encouragemettt  and  the  tullest 
protection  to  seamen  are  the  established  policy  of  the  ad- 
miralty law. 

Who  are  Seamen 

As  the  courts  have  been  Uberal  in  their  construction  of. 
the  word  "ship,"  they  have  been  equally  so  in  deciding  wliat 
constitutes  a  "seaman,"  in  the  modem  sense.  The  term . 
is  not  limited  to  those  who  actually  take  part  in  tlie  naviga- 
tion of  the  ship.  Every  one  who  is  regularly  attached  to 
the  sMp,  and  contributes  to  her  successful  handhng,  is  a 
seamul,  thou^  he  may  not  know  one  rope  from  another. 

The  definition  above  given  is  the  exact  language  of  sec- 


lion  4612  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  amended."  For  io- 
stance,  as  a  dredge  has  been  considefed  a  ship,  so  the  tneii 
who  operate  it  are  held  to  be  seamen.*^ 

Fishermen  and  scalers,  who  go  for  that  purpose,  are  held 
to  be.iiiprn,  though  they  may  do  other  incidental  work." 

The  %ilk  of  the  cook,  engaged  by  the  master  as  second 
cook,  is  a  mariner  in  this  sense."  So,  too,  the  clerk  of  a 
steamboat**  So,  too,  a  bartender.**  So  as  to  the  ship's 
steward.**  And  the  wireless  operator.** 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  character  of  seamen,  the 
courts  fMtpm  closely  tlicir  contracts,  in  order  to  protect 
tli|||^MK»^^fa^  They  are  improvident  and  wild, 

easBy  imposed  upon,  and  the  constant  prey  of  designing 
men.  Their  rights,  in  modem  times,  are  largely  governed 
by  statute.  In  the  United  States  the  sUtutory  provisions 
regulating  them  are  contained  in  sections  4501^12  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.  This  codification  oi  the  law  in  relation 
to  them,  however,  has  been  much  amended  and  liberalized 
by  subsequent  legislation.  The  acts  modifying  them  will 
be  fonml  in  the  notes,^_^_^^*^^ed  discussion  of  the  par- 

U  M<*.       U.  S.  Gomp.  St.  1  8302. 

"  Baylor  v.  Taylor,  77  Fed.  476,  23  C.  0.  A.  343 ;  Ellis  v.  TJ. 
aHi  U.  a  m  27  Sup.  Ct  em,  51  L.  Ed.  1047.  11  Ann.  Cas.  5S9. 

s»  Minna  (D.  C.)  11  Hed.  100;  Ocean  Spray,  4  Sawy.  105,  Fed^ 
Oil.  10,412:  Domenico  v,  Alaska  Packers*  Ass*n  (D.  C.)  112  Fed. 
554;  Alaska  Patdcers*  Ass'n  Domenico,  117  Fed.  09,  54  C.  C.  A. 
485;  North  Alaska  Salmon  Cto.     X^ursen,  220  Fed.  93,  135  a  Or  A. 

>•  JiHMss  H.  Bhslgky  (I>.  £X)  50  M.  Wt. 
•  Wfillana.  1  Brawn,  Adm.  13,  Bled.  Cte.  Mift.  18,001 
j^jj-  Waito  (D.  C.)  ins  IW.  81E 

■^^i^lliiilW         Schmidt,  214  ]%d.  018,  lao  a  a 

dx"  Q  218'  WdL  Wi. 
*^mWm  %  1814  (18  Stat  04)5  Act  Jmm  26, 1884  (23  Stat  53) ; 
Act  June  10.  1886  (24  Stat  m;  Act  Ang.  10.  1800  (20  Stat  32(9; 
Act        18,  1805  (28  Stat  Off);  Act  Maicb     im  m  Stat  687); 
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ticular  effect  of  those  amendments  is  impracticable  for  want 
oi  space. 

Sioiutory  Provisions 

1*lie  first  provisions  relate  largely  to  the  method  of  their 
engagement,  requiring  shipping  articles  carefully  prepared 
and  publicly  executed,  and  providing  penalties  for  the  vio- 
lation of  such  articles.  In  cases  of  ambiguity  in  construing 
these  articles,  the  courts  lean  in  favor  of  the  seamen." 

The  next  class  of  provisions  relates  to  seamen's  wages 
and  effects.  It  was  an  old  maxim  of  the  English  admiralty 
law  that  "fre^t  is  the  mother  of  wages,"  though  there 
were  many  exceptions  to  it,  and  its  true  Innito  fcave  not 
heen  always  understood.  This  rule  no  longer  prevails  in 
the  United  States  under  the  statutory  provisions  referred 
to.  The  ancient  rule  and  its  limitations  may  be  seen  from 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Woodhury  in  the  Niphon's 
€rew.** 

In  order  to  protect  a  seaman  from  imposition,  the  stat- 
utes render  void  any  agreement  by  him  waiving  any  rone- 
dies  for  his  wages,  and  forbid  any  assignment  or  attach- 
ment of  them.*^ 

Under  the  same  policy,  disproportionate  advances  to  sea- 
men beyond  wages  earned  are  made  unlawful.  The  act 
goes  so  far  as  to  forbid  such  advances  in  our  ports  to  sea- 
men in  foreign  ships,  though  it  has  been  held  in^licable 

Act  December  21,  1898  (30  Stat.  755).  Act  Mardi  4»  1015  (38  Stat 
1164),  known  as  the  La  FoUette  Act,  materially  dianges  the  abofe 
In  the  interest  of  seamen.  As  modified,*  they  are  c<rtlected  in  title 
LIII  of  the  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §§  S287-«»2a. 

««Wope  V.  Hemenway,  1  Spr.  800,  Ped.  CSaa.  No.-18.0i2;  Cata- 
lonia (D.  C.)  236  Fed.  564. 

>•  Bninner,  GoL  Caa  5T7,        Gaa.  m.  10,277* 

«T  Despite  earHer  ooaflSct  oC  aatlMiKtiy,  it  is  letitei  liiat  ihlB 
applies  not  only  to  prdioriiiary  attaduneBta^  iNtt  to  garnisluiieiitB  or 
aiWlfiiiientazy .  pioceecUiiga  after  jodgment  Wilder  t.  Inter-Island 
-dieam  Mar.  Cto.,  211  U.  &  230,  20  Sup.  68»  53  Ii.  Hi*  15 
Ann.  Chuife  127. 
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to  mimmm  m  foreign  ports,  wlictlicr  to  American  or  im- 
eign  ships.** 

Under  tlic  practice  of  the  admiralty  courts,  a  seaman  is 
not  required  to  give  the  usual  stipulation  for  costs  when  he 
libels  a  vessel.**  But,  in  order  to  protect  the  vessel  from 
Wn||j|||||psted  m^lcif oloiis  charges,  the  law  requires  that, 
before  issuing  IB^  libel,  he  must  cite  the  master  to  appear 
before  a  commissioner  to  show  canse  why  process  should 
not  issue.  The  commissioner  thereupon  holds  a  sort  of 
preliminary  examination,  and  issues  process  if  he  thinks 
there  is  sufficient  justification  for  it.** 

The  statutes  also  contain  elaborate  provisions  for  the 
l||||p|pi%  discharge,  and  for  his  protection  in  relation  to  the 
S^mr  of  the  vessel,  the  character  of  the  toKl  and  medi- 
cine furnished,  his  Miiing,  etc.,  for  which  teferencc  mutt 
be  made  to  the  s|^»to* 

Priority  of  Lien      11  ' 

Under  the  same  poUcy,  the  admiralty  courts  have  always 
held  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  wages  of  seaiiien  constitute 
among  contract  claims  the  first  lien  upon  the  ship,  and  ad- 
here to  it  as  long  as  a  plank  is  left  afloat.** 

There  may  be  circumstances  in  which  other  liens  would 
t>C^  fffiCiMMMt  seamen's  wages,  as  where  sah^  bring  a 
shipmrSI^^  :save  the  ship  for  the  seamen  as  well  as 
others;  but  these  ca^iWte  exceptional,  and  cannot  be  dil- 
cussed,  at  pi »  ^mktdaa,  in  detail.** 

',ilg|M^  4  Itm  H  4,  11  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §§  83?2,  8323) ; 
SandnwT^^tMDoi^&l^'  248  U.  S.  185,  39  Sup.  Ct.  84,  63  L.  Ed.  200; 
Keltoon  Ittiine  Shipping  Co.,  248  U.  S.  205^  3d  Sup.  Ct.  89,  03  X«. 
Sd.  208;  Plmia  (D.  C.)  252  Fed.  203. 

^^■•^  ^  ^11^       I  1  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  Ana.  Supp.  1»1». 

Bev.  St  U.  S.  H  4546.  454T  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §§  8336,  8386).  - 
•1  Oe«fiii  Spray,  4  Sawy.  106.  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,412. 
•2  Relf  V.  Tile  Maria,  1        Adm.  180,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  Il,ea2.  See 

INMt,  .pp.  880,  '393. 
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Enforcing  Obedience  .   •  n 

In  one  respect  the  contracts  of  seamen  vary  materially 
from  ordinary  contracts.  The  general  rule  in  the  usual 
contracts  of  hiring  is  that  suit  or  discharge  is  the  only  rem- 
edy for  its  vioUtion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of 
preserving  discipline  upon  a  vessel,  and  erf  pcrfotmmg  the 
services  necessary  for  her  protection,  and  for  the  protection 
even  of  life,  justified  the  master,  under  the  law  as  it  long 
priivailed,  in  using  physical  force  to  a  reasonable  extent  in 
order  to  enforce  obedience.  He  could  mflict  blows  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  obedience  to  an  order,  or  put  muti- 
nous seamen  in  irons  or  in  confincmciit  as  a  pimishmoit,  or 
forfeit  their  wages  for  misconduct  In  fact,und^r  exception- 
al circumstances  of  aggravation,  he  might  take  life.  But  the 
other  officers  of  the  ship  could  not  punish  for  past  offenses. 
They  could  only  use  a  reasonable  amount  of  force  to  com- 
pel obedience." 

But  under  the  recent  legislation  all  fmmn  oi  corporal 
punishment  are  prohibited,  and  the  only  pttnishmcnt  that 
the  master  can  inflict  for  disobedience  of  orders  is  to  put 
the  seaman  in  irons  till  the  disobedience  ceases,  or  put  him 
on  bread  and  water  for  a  limited  time.  He  can  no  longer 
have  a  deserter  apprehended,  but  the  only  punishment  for 
desertion  is  total  or  partial  forfeiture  of  wages  and  effects.** 

Se(m^en  of  Foreign  Vessel 

As  a  rule,  the  court  wiU  not  take  jurisdiction  in  contro- 
versies  between  the  seamen  of  a  foreign  ship  and  her  mas- 
ter or  the  ship.  Many  of  the  countries  have  express  treaty 
stipulations  giving  sole  cognizance  of  these  disputes  to  their 

««U.  S.  V.  Alden,  1  Spr.  95,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,427;  Relf  v,  1»© 
Maria,  1  Pet  Adm.  186,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11.692;  Tumefa  Qm.  1 
Ware,  77,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,248 ;  Macomber  v.  ^DiompMii,  t  Wjm. 
384,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,919  ;  ROBERTSON  v.  BAIJ>WIN.  166  U.  8.  21^ 
17  Sup.  Ct.  326.  41  L.  Ed.  716;  Stoat  T.  Weedin  (D.  C)  85  Fed.  lOOL 

S4  Act  March  4,  1915,  c.  163,  S  %  88  Stet  116T  (O.  B.  0mm  St  1 
8391) ;  Ex  parte  Larsen  (D.  C.)  233  Fed.  708. 
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cotiswls.  In  cases  where  such  a  treaty  exists,  the  court 
will  wot  interfere  at  all.»* 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  treaty  expressly  forbidding 
it,  the  .courts  have  discrctton  whether  to  take  jurisdiction 
or  not,  hut  they  will  not  take  jurisdiction  unless  under  ex- 
circumstauces  of  cruelty  or  hardship." 
ibi  considering  this  question,  the  sailors  arc  presumed 
to  be  of  the  same  nationality  as  the  ship,  no  matter  what 
their  actual  nationality.*' 

When  the  court  takes  jurisdiction  under  such  circum- 
stancg|p^|t  applies  by  comity  the  law  of  the  vessers  flag." 

IIASTIK'S  KIGHT  TO  PROCEED  IN  RSli  FOR  HIS 

II.  Under  the  general  admiralty  law,  Hie  maater  liai  il# 
fight  to  proceed  in  rem  for  wages.  Whether  he 
iwp  when  a  atat||gptute  purports  to  give  it  m  un- 

The  master  is  not  allowed,  under  the  general  admiralty 
IvUTi  to  procfglliili^inst  the  vessel  either  for  his  wages  or 
any  disbursements  that  he  may  make  on  her  behalf. 

e  reason  assigned  for  this  exception  is  that  the  master 
not  need  such  a  remedy,  as  he  may  pay  himself  out 
of  the  freight  money.  But  the  difficulty  about  this  is  that 
he  does  not  always  have  the  right  to  collect  it,  and,  in  fact, 
under  modem  conditions,  very  rarely  has  that  right. 

A  hmm  reason  is  his  relation  to  the  ship.  He  is  the 
trustee  or  representative  of  the  owners  in  distant  ports!! 

ts  Montapedta  (D.  C.)  14  IW.  427;  Albergen  (D.  C.)  223  Fed.  443. 

t«  BBLGBNZJILND.  114  tJ.i|%#6K.  5  »ap.  Ct  800,  29  BcL  lfi2: 
Altwnl  CD.  a)  IW  Fed.  220. 

•»  In  le  B0B8,  140  U.  a  454,  U  Sap.  Ct  M  U  IM.  581;  iSster 
CI>.  C)  laO  tei.  216. 

tt  Belvldw*  <i>.  C.)  00  IW.  108;  Hannlnatw  Court  (D.  a)  m 
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The  law  looks  to  him  to  protect  their  interests,  and  they 
have  the  right  to  assume  that  he  will  protect  their  mter- 
csts.  When  a  ship  herself  is  sued,  process  is  served  upon 
her  alone,  or  her  master,  and  not  upon  her  owners,  in  sucii 
case  the  master  is  their  representative  for  the  very  purpose 
of  protecting  the  ship  and  safeguarding  their  interests. 
Hence  if  he  were  allowed  to  sue  his  own  vessel,  he  mig^t 
confisciate  her  at  the  very  time  when  they  think  he  is  pro- 
tecting her,  and  so  he  has  no  right  to  proceed  against  the 
ship  which  is  intrusted  to  him  to  protect.** 

It  is  a  more  difficult  question  whether  a  state  statute  can 
give  a  master  a  right  of  action  against  the  ship.   In  the 
Raleigh  Case,  just  cited,  Judge  Hughes  held  that  it  could 
not.    The  principle  as  to  the  effect  of  state  statutes  is 
that  if  a  contract  is  maritime  in  its  nature,  a  state  statute 
can  kdd  to  it  the  additional  remedy  of  a  lien,  and  the  feder- 
al courts  will  enforce  it  Hence,  if  the  claim  of  the  master 
is  marithne  under  the  principles  of  general  admiralty  law, 
it  would  seem  that  a  state  statute  could  add  to  the  right 
which  he  would  then  have  to  sue  in  personam  the  addition- 
al right  of  proceeding  against  the  vessel  in  rem.  There 
was  some  wavering  on  the  question  whether  he  can  pro- 
ceed even  in  personam.*'^    But  it  is  now  settled  that  the 
contract  is  maritime,  which  would  give  him  the  right  to 

proceed  in  pefscflaamr 

In  the  Mary  Gratwick,"  where  a  statute  of  California 
purported  to  give  the  master  a  lien.  Judge  Hoffman  hdd 
that  his  contract  was  maritime,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
statute  could  give  the  right  of  procedure  in  rem. 

The  fact  that  the  contract  is  maritime  is  settled  by  the 

S  11.  89  Raleigh,  2  Hu^es,  44,  FeO.  Cas.  No.  11.539;  QmM 
Turk,  1  Paine,  73.  Fed.  C5as.  Na  ^    „        „^  • 

40Grand  Turk.  1  Falne.  m  IW-  Cm.  No.  5.688;  Hammond  V. 
Dssex  Fire  4  Marine  Ins.  CJa,  4  Masoii.  196,  Fed.  Oes.  No.  6.001. 

«i  M.  Ou.  NO*  17.591. 
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Wiilam  M.  Hoagf.**  Ifiatc  a  master  had  proceeded  against 
a  irtsscl  iinder  a  statute  of  Oregon  purporting  to  give  him 
tlic  lien.  District  Judge  Bellinger  had  held  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  hold  the   i<'ttii||iliM   ^  appeal  was  talcen 

direct  to  th«  Sttpreme  dHit  lilbr  the  clause  of  the  appel- 
iate  Cdurt  act  giving  such  apfMSil  on  questions  of  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  contended  that  whether  the  master  had  a 
lien  for  his  wages  was  a  question  of  jurisdiction.  The 
case  wa||r|ptfd  along  with  that  of  the  lUsplutew^*  Mr.  Jus- 
tice BrdW  Aonefore  found  It  necessary  to  discuss  exactly 
what  cMifMtcs  jurisdiction.  Me  held  that:  "Jurisdiction 
ii  the  power  to  adjudicate  a  cause  upon  the  merits,  and 
dispose  of  it  as  justice  may  require.  As  applied  to  a  suit 
III  rem  for  a  breach  of  a  maritime  contract,  it  presupposes 
— First,  that  the  contract  sued  upon  is  a  maritime  con- 
tract; and,  second,  that  the  property  proceeded  against  is 
within  the  lawful  custody  of  the  court.  These  are  the  only 
reqUMPemcnts  to  give  jurisdiction.  Proper  cognizance  of 
the  parties  and  subject-matter  being  conceded,  all  other 
matters  belong  to  the  merits."  The  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  therefore,  settles  that  the  contract  is  maritime,  which 
required  an  affirmance  of  the  decree  of  the  District  Court 
without  passing  upon  the  question  whether  the  state  stat- 
ute could  create  the  additional  lien. 

Under  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  J.  £.  RUMBELL/* 
it  seems  that  state  statutes  could  have  this  effect,  though  in 
that  case  the  question  whether  it  could  have  such  an  effect 
as  to  a  claim  of  the.  master  for  wages  was  expressly  re- 
served, in  fact,  these  two  cases  show  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  rdiiMI^^  such  a  lien,  on  aeooont  ol  the 
in^^^nienoe  a^^^^^^to^^ich  it  may  ipive  rise*. 

V.  a  m,  li  Sap.  ^       42 1..  Ed.  m.  Em,  alSo,  VaUm 
Wm  Oa     ErtdESOB,  m  U.  8.  m  30  Sup.  €t  11%  68  U  Ed.  281« 
«•  (B.  €L)  OS  Fed.  m 

«S168  U.  &  437, 18  Sup.  Ot  112,  42  Ik  Ed.  1133^ 

r  148  u.  a  1, 18  Sip.  ot  4sa  37 1.  Ed.  am. 


The  English  statutes  give  the  master  such  a  Hen,  both 
for  wages  and  disbursements.** 

PILOTAGE 

12.  A  pilot  is  a  person  who,  in  consequence  of  his  special 

knowledge  of  the  waters,  has  charge  of  the  han- 
dling  of  a  vesseL 

13.  State  pilot  laws  mm  constitutional. 

14.  The  sktU  xequiced  of  a  pilot  is  the  ordinary  care  of  an 

expert  in  his  profession. 

15.  When  in  charge  of  navigation,  he  supersedes  the  mas- 

ter. 

16.  Under  tfie  American  decisions  ^  vessel  is  liable  for 

his  negligence,  though  he  is  a  compulsory  pfl^ 

17.  He  is  liable  for  negligence. 

18.  The  ordinary  forms  of  pilot  associations  are  not  liable 

for  the  acts  ol  one  of  their  members. 

19.  In  America  admiralty  courts  have  jurisdiction  of  suits 

against  Infills. 

The  word  *'pilot"  is  used  in  tiimiralty  in  reference  to  two 
classes.  He  may  be  a  regular  member  of  the  crew,  or  he 
may  be  taken  aboard  simply  to  conduct  a  vessel  in  or  out  of 
port.  The  nature  of  his  duties  is  in  each  case  about  ^c 
same.  He  is  supposed  to  know  specially  the  waters 
through  which  the  vessel  navigates,  and  to  conduct  her 
safely  through  them.  The  importance  of  his  duties,  there- 
fore, is  only  second  to  that  of  the  master.  In  fact,  the 
courts  have  frequently  looked  upon  him  as  practically 
charged  with  the  same  responsibility  as  the  master. 

*•  Morgan  v.  Castlegate  8.  &  Co.,  [18931  A.  C.  88;  Rupert  City 
<P.  a)  213  Fed.  m 
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VoMiiiy  &f  SM§  PUot  Laws 

Most  of  tlic  states  bordering  on  navigable  waters  have 
passed  laws  regulating  the  business  of  pilotage,  and  render- 
ing it  obligatory  upon  a  vessel  to  take  a  pilot,  or  pay  the 
pilotage  fees,  though  the  master  of  the  vessel  may  himself 
|ie  i^ipiiliar  with  tihe  waters,  and  not  need  assistance  in 
taking  Ms  ship  to  port,  tkt  compulsory  nature  of  these 
laws  has  been  often  criticized,  but  they  are  based  upon 
reasons  of  sound  public  policy.  Unless  pilotage  is  com- 
pulsory, the  occupation  would  not  be  sufficiently  remunera- 
tive to  induce  men  of  skill  and  character  to  engage  in  it. 
It  is  like  other  numerous  kinds  of  expenses  in  modem 
business  where  people  must  pay  when  no  direct  service  is 
rendered,  in  order  to  support  a  class  of  men  who  can  ren- 
r  that  service  best.  It  is  similar  to  the  payment  of  taxes 
in  order  to  support  police  and  fire  departments,  though  the 
individuals  who  pay  them  may  never  be  robbed  or  have 
their  houses  burned;  for  a  moment  may  come  when  any 
one  of  ^butfOr  may  need  such  protection. 

 lllijiillpftfT"''  V.  BOARD  OF  WARDENS  OF  PORT 

OFralLADELPHIA**  the  court  says:  "Like  other 
laws,  they  are  framed  to  meet  the  most  usual  cases — quae 
frequentius  accidunt.  They  rest  upon  the  propriety  of 
securing  lives  and  property  exposed  to  the  perils  of  a  dan- 
gerous navigation  by  taking  on  board  a  person  peculiarly 
jidUed  to  encounter  or  avoid  them ;  upon  the  policy  of  dis- 
couraging the  commanders  of  vessels  from  refusing  to 
receive  such  persons  on  board  at  the  proper  times  and 
places;  and  upon  the  expediency,  and  even  intrinsic  justice, 
of  not  suflFering  those  who  have  incurred  labor,  and  ex- 
pense, and  danger  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  ren- 
der important  service  generally  necessary,  to  go  unreward- 
ed, because  the  master  of  a  particular  iressel  either  rashly 
4|MMil^^<*  prifllpll  assistance,  or,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
efii:<3l9^rience,  <i<ilpl|lot  need  it.  There  art  many  cases  in 
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which  an  offer  to  perform,  accompanied  by  present  ability 
to  perform,  is  deemed  by  law  equivalent  to  performance. 
The  laws  of  commercial  stales  and  cotmtries  tiave  made  an 
offer  of  pilotage  service  one  of  those  cases;  and  we  can- 
not pronounce  a  law  which  does  this  to  be  so  far  removed 
from  the  usual  and  fit  scope  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
pilots  and  pilotage  as  to  be  deemed  for  this  cause  a  covert 
attempt  to  legislate  upon  another  subject  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  legislating  on  this  one." 

In  the  China  *•  the  court  said :  "It  is  necessary  that  both 
outward  and  inward  bound  vessels  of  the  classes  desig- 
nated in  the  statute  should  have  pilots  possessing  full 
knowledge  of  the  pilot  grounds  over  which  they  are  to  be 
conducted.  The  statute  seeks  to  supply  this  want,  and 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  evils  likely  to  follow  from 
ignorance  or  mistake  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those  to  be 
employed,  by  providing  a  body  of  tawiiied  md  skiUlal  sea* 
men,  at  all  times  ready  for  the  service,  holding  out  to  them 
sufficient  inducements  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  to  pursue  a  business  attended 
with  so  much  of  peril  and  hardship." 

These  pilotage  laws  are  among  the  state  statutes  relat- 
ing to  vessels  which  hate  been  upheld  as  not  in  conflict 
with  the  clause  of  the  fedefai»constit»tioii  conferring  on 
congress  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce.*'  The  theory  of  these  decisions  is  that 
such  laws  affect  commerce  incidentally,  and  are  valid  un- 
til congress  legislates  on  the  subject. 

The  leading  case  on  the  subject  is  COOLEY  v.  BOARD 
OF  WARDENS  OF  PORT  OF  PHII^ELPHIA." 

*•  7  WalL  53,  19  li.  Ed,  07, 

*»  Article  1,  §  8,  cl.  3. 

»o  12  How.  299,  13  L.  Ed.  996.  See,  alflo,  Olsen  v.  Smith,  195  U. 
S.  332,  25  Sup.  Ct.  52,  49  L.  Ed.  224 ;  TlloiiqCNWm  V.  Bm^m,  1*8  U.  S. 
310,  25  Sup.  Ct  660,  49  L.  Ed.  1001. 

I[imHISy4DM.(2D  Ed.)-*-S 
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Sm  ReqtAred  of  PiM  ^       u  ^ 

Knee  a  pflot  hires  himself  out  as  an  expert,  and  is  em- 
ployed becanse  he  is  an  expert,  the  measure  of  care  requir- 
ed of  him  is  a  high  one.  Some  of  the  cases  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  his  liability  is  as  great  as  that  of  a  comm<m  car- 
rier, but  the  contract  of  pilotage  is,  after  all,  one  of  mere 
Unnft  imd  the  duty  required  of  him  is  simply  the  ordi- 
nary care  required  of  any  servant    This  ordinary  care, 
however,  varies  with  the  character  of  the  employment,  so 
that  the  ordinary  care  required  of  an  expert  is  much  high- 
er than  the  ordinary  care  required  of  a  simple  dnw  of  a 
land  veUde.  The  pilot>..liability  is  for  ordinary  ewe,  but 
that  means  the  or<linary  care  of  an  expert  m  h.s  profession. 
While  he  is  not  liable  for  mere  errors  of  judgment,  he  is 
liable  for  any  accident  that  care  and  attention  and  an  in- 
telligent knowledge  of  the  locality  with  which  he  pnrfess- 
es  familiarity  might  prevent.  He  is  supposed  to  know  ^ 
cunents.  the  channel,  and  all  special  difficulties  connected 
therewith,  except  unknown  and  sudden  obstructwns  which 
he  could  not  find  out  by  intelligent  attention    He  is  sup- 
posed to  know  how  to  cross  the  bar,  and  when  it  »  the 

proper  tune  to  cross  it.   ttktt^m  uAr-irifT 

In  ATLEE  v.  NORTHWESTERN  XJNION  PACKET 
CO."  the  court  lays  down  die  following  as  the  knowledge 

fcquired  of  a  yiver  pilot :  .    .  , 

•The  character  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  required  of  a 
IMlot  in  charge  of  a  vessel  on  the  rivers  of  the  country  is 
very  different  from  that  which  enables  a  navigator  to  cany 
his  vessel  safely  on  the  ocean.  In  this  latter  caM  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  rules  of  navigation.  With  charts  which  disclose 
the  places  of  hidden  rocks,  dangerous  shores  or  other  dan- 
gers of  the  way,  are  the  main  elements  o£  his  knowledge 

Bimi  T.  IXwwad,  157  Fed.  527.  85  C.  C.  A.  2pi^4^B.  A.  (N.  ftl 
Iim  tS  Ana.  CiS.  ©47;  Dora  AUison  (B.  C.)  ^^^^J^'    ^  ^ 
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and  skill,  guided  as  he  is  in  his  course  by  the  compass,  by 
the  reckoning  and  the  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
obtained  by  the  use  of  proper  instruments.  ■  It  is  by  these 
he  determines  his  locality,  and  is  made  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers of  such  locality,  if  aiiy  exist.  But  the  pilot  of  a  river 
steamer,  like  the  harbor  pilot,  is  selected  for  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  topography  through  which  he  steers  his 
vessel.  In  the  long  course  of  a  thousand  miles  in  one  of 
these  rivers  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the 
shore  on  each  side  of  the  river  as  he  goes  along.  Its  banks, 
towns,  its  landings,  its  houses  and  trees,  and  its  oi>eiiing^ 
between  trees,  are  all  landmarks  by  which  he  steers  his 
vessel.  The  compass  is  of  little  use  to  him.  He  must  know 
where  the  navigable  channel  is  in  its  relation  to  all  these  ex- 
ternal objects,  especially  in  the  night.  He  must  also  be 
familiar  with  all  dangers  that  are  permanently  located  in 
the  course  of  the  river,  as  sand  bars,  snags,  stmken  rocks 
or  trees,  or  abandoned  vessels  or  barges.  All  this  he  must 
know  and  remember  and  avoid.  To  do  this  he  must  be  con- 
stantly informed  of  changes  in  the  current  of  the  river,  of 
sand  bars  newly  made,  of  logs,  or  snags,  or  other  objects 
newly  presented,  against  which  his  vessel  might  be  injur- 
ed. Ill  the  active  life  and  changes  made  by  the  hand  of  man 
or  the  action  of  the  elements  in  the  path  of  his  yessel,  a 
year's  absence  from  the  scene  impairs  his  capacity — ^his 
skilled  knowledge — very  seriously  in  the  course  of  a  long 
voyage.  He  should  make  a  few  of  the  first  'trips'  as  they 
are  called,  after  his  return,  in  company  with  other  pilots 
mofne  recently  familiar  with  the  river. 

'It  may  be  said  that  this  is  exacting  a  very  high  order 
of  ability  in  a  pilot.  But  when  we  cimsider  the  value  61 
the  lives  and  property  committed  to  their  control — for  in 
this  they  are  absolute  masters — the  high  compensation  they 
receive,  and  the  care  wii^iph  Congress  has  taken  to  secure 
by  rigid  and  frequent  examinations  and  renewal  licenses 
this  vrry  dasi  of  sMMi  we  do  not  think  we  ix  the  standard 
very  high." 


In  tkc  Oceanic  the  court  says :  "A  licensed  pilot,  who 
wndeitsikcs  to  take  a  ship,  with  sails  up,  through  a  channel 
such  as  that  leading  over  the  bar  of  the  St.  Johns  river, 
Fla.,  AoJii'lilow  the  channel,  its  depths,  shoals,^ and  the 
changes  thereof,  and  should  be  charged  with  negligence  if 
M  fails  to  skillfully  direct  the  course  of  the  ship,  and  give 
proper  supervision  and  direction  to  the  navigation  of  the 
tug  which  is  towing  her." 

Rehttm-Dmiks  of  PU&t  and  Mmter 

When  a  pilot  comes  aboard,  it  is  often  m  difficult  question 
^ to  say  what  are  his  duties  and  those  of  the  master  in  con- 
nection with  the  navigation.  No  ship  is  large  enough  for 
two  captains.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the  pilot 
has  charge  of  the  navigation,  including  the  course  to  steer, 
the  time,  place,  and  method  of  anchorage,  and,  in  general, 
the  handling  of  the  ship.  The  master  must  not  interfere 
unless  the  pilot  is  plainly  reckless  or  incompetent  Ahen 
he  must  take  charge  himself.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  the 
pilot  is  spoken  of  as  the  temporary  master.  On  their  rela- 
tive duties  the  Supreme  Court  says : "   "Now,  a  pilot,  so 

■Hirespects  the  navigation  of  the  vessel  in  that  part  of 
^age  which  is  his  pilotage  ground,  is  the  temporary 
master,  charged  with  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  cargo, 
and  of  the  lives  of  those  on  board,  and  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  crew.  He  is  not  only  one  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  navigation,  but  he  occupies  a  most  important 
and  responsible  place  among  those  thus  engaged." 
^li^  M|M|g^^^|Hp|^iftYer  may  and  should  call  the  attention  oi 

it  20  C.  C.  A.  574,  74  Fed.  642.  See.  also,  Saluda,  Fed.  Oat. 
No.  17,232:  SIDERACUDl  v.  MAPES  (D.  C)  3  Fed.  873;  Com- 
pigni®  de  Navigation  Francaise  v.  Burley  (D.  C.)  183  Fed.  106; 
Burley  v.  Compagnie  de  Navigation  Francaise,  194  Fed.  335,  115  CI 
Ct  A*  190. 

•«  GOOLEY  V.  BOABD  OF  WARDENS  OF  PORT  OF  PHBCA- 
BELPHIA,  12  MW.  S16»  13  L.  Ed.  lOOB. 

••See,  also»  Oregon,  158  V.  a  IM,  IW,  15  Sup.  Ct  80%  Si  i* 
Kd.  943 ;  MARCEIiWJS,  1  Cl«.  481.  IW.  Cos.  No.  2,84T. 
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ftthe  pilot  to  dangers  which  mem  to  have  escaped  the  lat- 
ter's  attention." 

liability  of  Vessel  for  Acts  of  Pilot 

In  one  respect  the  decisions  in  relation  to  pilots  run 
counter  to  common-law  ideas  on  the  subject  of  agency.  It 
is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  agency  that  the  foundation  of 
the  master's  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  his  agent  is  the 
right  of  selection  and  control.  Yet  the  American  courts, 
hold  that  a  vessel  is  responsible  to  third  parties  for  inju- 
ries arising  from  the  negligence  of  the  pilot,  thoug^i  he 
came  on  board  against  the  will  of  the  master,  under  a  state 
statute  of  compulsory  pilotage.*' 

The  EngUsh  law  was  long  different.  But  by  Pilotage  Act 
1913,  §  15,  the  ship  is  made  hable,  though  in  charge  of  a  com- 
pulsory pilot* 

A  pilot  law  is  not  considered  compulsory,  if  the  only  pen- 
alty imposed  is  the  payment  of  the  pilotage  fee** 

The  reason  why  the  vessel  is  held  liable  is  that  admiral- 
ty looks  on  the  vessel  itself  as  a  responsible  thing,  and 
that  under  the  ancient  laws  relating  to  pilots  the  responsi- 
bility was  one  which  attached  to  the  vessel  itself,  irrespec- 
tive of  ownership,  it  being  thought  unjust  to  require  injur- 
ed third  parties  to  look  beyond  the  offending  thing  to  ques- 
tions of  ownership  or  control.** • 

The  rationale  of  the  doctrine  excludes  the  idea  of  any 

8  6  Homer  Ramsdell  Transp.  Co.  v.  C3ompagnie  G^rale  Trana- 
atlantique  (C.  C.)  63  Fed.  845 ;  Tactician  [1907]  P.  244. 

87  China,  7  Wall.  53,  19  L.  Ed.  67;  Indra  lAne  T.  Palmetto  Phoa- 
phate  CJo.,  239  Fed.  94,  152  C.  C.  A.  144. 

niarsdoi,  CoVL  (7th  Ed.)  p.  237;  CJar¥«f»  CSarriaga  hj  Sea  #tli 

Ed.)  p.  43,  §  30a. 

Iterimac,  14  Wall.  190,20  U  BO.  87S;  Somor  Bamadfiil  Traiup. 

Cki.    La  Conqmnte  oenftrale  rr^nnaaaantlm  182  U.  S.  406, 21  Bvp. 
Ct  831, 45  I*  IML  1165.  See,  alaa,  DalUagton,  [1903]  P.  77. 
••Tnckor  t.  Alexandroff,  188  U.  S.  424^  22  Sup.  Ct  195,  46  !«.  Ed. 
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pmmMl  liabiUty  of  the  owners  for  the  act  oi  a  compulaory 

f  "5^^  is  liaMc  to  ^i^Biel  for  any  damage  caused  hy 
c»rdessness  at  n^^^ence. 
Liabmty  of  Associatum  for  Acts  of  InihidmlPaot 

What  state  pUot  Uws  prevail,  it  is  usual  for  the  pdote 
to  onanbe  into  associations,  frequently  un.ncorpotated. 
The  question  whether  the  association  would  be  liable  for  • 
the  negligence  of  one  of  its  members  is  a  nice  one  U 
would  depend  flpon  the  character  of  the  associatKm.  Some 

of  them  own  no  common  property,  keep  no  coinm«  fan^ 
and  the  pUots  take  vessels  in  rotation,  and  each  pilot  taK« 
the  fee  whfch  he  makes.  Other  associations  own  l^t 
ii  liii^^M  -  twt  officels,  own  other  property,  ke^  a 

commjmpay  ^  ^P^f".  f  ^"^^^2 

ctiHected  from  vessds  into  the  common  fund,  and  divide 

the  balance  remaining  among  the  individual 
principle  it  would  seem  that  this  ought  to  constttute  a 
joint  Ikbflity.  and  that  the  different  members  of 
sociation  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  ^^t*/**  " * 
lai^^^m.-  It  would  seem  that  all  the  requisites  that  con- 
STl^Se  »  joint  liability  would  be  present  in  such  a 
case.    In  fact,  it  would  hardly  be  putting  the  case  too 

^gly  to  call  it  a  .P«*«r*'P' 2'd«iie^ 
composing  «ie  association  have  the  ng^t  to  decwe  ^o 

shall  be  nManbers  of  the  association. 

In  MaSv.  Ervine,"  Judge  Pardee,  as  circuit  judge, 
i^)Mjmmx  Louisiana  PUots'  Association  was  not  liable 
for  «f«ctof  one  of  its  members.  This  case  rather  turned 

..Homer  Bm^dell  Tn^  Oa 

*°'«*OT>TOjS:m"T.  MAFB8  (P.  O)  »  M.  81S:  OW  v.  Doodd. 
IW  Fed.  62T.  86  a  a  A,  »1.  M  U  B.  A.  CK.  W  UH  »  AnP-  O"- 

•  t  c€i  a)  SI  ML  m. 
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upon  the  special  language  of  the  Louisiana  Code,  for  the 
Tenort  itself  does  not  show  the  provisions  or  character  of 
report  itseir  u  m»e8ti<m  was  not  nec- 

their  association.   In  any  event,  xne  •P"'^™"  " 
esS^  for  the  decision  of  the  case,  as  he  held  titat  the  pdot 
hSf  was  not  guilty  of  any  negligence,  which  of  itseK 
was  aiiffident  to  dispose  of  the  case. 
?n"e?ity  of  Rig."  Distflct  Judge  McPherson  held 

that  the  Delaware  River  Pite^  ^-^inj^r.  The 
sponsible  for  the  negligence  of  one  o*/**  "'^'V^! 
r^rt  does  not  fully  show  the 

t^  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  mere  association  for  ttfenev 
2t  Wi.!^.  and  that  even  the  pilot  fees  were  not  paKl 
iTa^S^  treasury.  In  Guy  v.  Donald  "  the  Supreme 
C^rt  ISded  that  the  Virginia  Pilot  Association  is  not 
sudi  a  partnership  or  joint  adventure  as  «f dered  >ts  m- 
SiMiTal'members'liable  for  each  «>*^-  '^^'^ti- 
coosideration  was  the  construction  Pl^«=^  ^  ^" 

ginto  pitot  laws  to  the  effect  that  such  laws  ^ 
Ae  monbers  the  delectus  persons,  nor  the  right  of  dis- 

charge  or  ^^^^^.^ J""** ^gon  is  perceived  why  pilots 
calTform"  a  partn;rship  or  joint  adventure^^its 
usual  advantages  and  liabUities.  as  weU  as  any  one  else. 

Remedies  for  Pilotage  .  .    . . 

A  pilot  may  proceed  in  rem  agamst  the  vessel  for  his 
fees,  though  they  are  merely  for  a  tender  of  service  which 
the  vessel  refuses  to  accept** 

(D.  CO  103  BVid.  696.  afflrmed  aty  <tf  DU"** 

0.  A  581,  .8  to  nanMaMUtf  ot  «»ocl.t!»n,  "^^^'t^ 
MablUty  of  ship  ft»  act  «f  pltot  See,  .too*  ItandUcwiaJ.  m  Fed. 

801.  IBS  a  a  A.  ns.  . 

..Mom  v.  IW,  5  ma.  BIO;  Joseph  Vaccaro  (D.  CJ  180  Fed.  272 
(dtMOHta*  IlieGur  T.  Donald  dedston.  208  U.  S.  380.  27  Sap.  Ct 

..Ataena  (D.  G.)  14  FM.  174!  Qwen.  206  Fed.  148,  124     &  A. 
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It  seems  dear  on  principle  that  admiralty  has  jurisdiction 
oi  smitft  tfainst  pUots  for  negligence.  The  English  deci- 
skms,  however,  arc  iigiinst  But  their  decisions  turn 
iipon  their  special  statutes,  anil  upon  doctrines  not  adopted 
by  our  courts.  There  are  many  such  cases  in  our  reports, 
though  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  not  raised  in  some 
of  them.** 

/  On  principle  the  jurisdiction  is  clear.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  fold  a  transaction  more  maritime  in  character  than 
the  ■duties  of  a  His  right  to  proceed  in  rem  is  se^ 

tied; 'and  the  ri^naliiroceed  against  Wm  ought  to  be  as 
maritime  as  his  right  to  seize  the  vessel. 

As  will  be  seen  in  a  future  connection,  the  test  of  a  mar- 
itime tort  is  that  it  is  a  tort  occurring  on  maritime  waters. 
The  act  of  a  pilot  in  injuring  a  vessel  by  his  negligence 
iiieasttfes  up  to  this  test  Therefore  there  ought  to  be  no 
question  of  the  right  t©  proceed  against  him  in  the  admi- 


•tlhania.  ^ftW"y-  ^       ^  ^ 

Ki,  Lb fMHl»  ft  B.  6T4;  lloifer  Bradley.  44  Ii.  1.  Ix.  1; 
V  ludgfi^  tW2]  1  Q.  B.  278. 
m,  m  ilHwtfatlwM.  SIDBRACJTOI  v.  MATES  (D.  C.)  3  Fed. 
mi  Wnmm  v.  VHmW  ASS*N  CD.  C.)  55  Fed.  1000 ;  Wllson  V. 
OlMfiStKMi  wmw  Am*m  (D.  a)  5T  IPed.  227;  Strathleven  S  S.  Co. 
V.  Baiddi.  2i41l«U4mm7afIJL8a 
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OF  OENERAL  AYERAaE  AND  MABINE  INSUBAiBfOB. 

20.  ••Cteieral  Average"  Defined. 

21.  Requisites  of  General  Averag©. 

22.  "Wiiine  Insurance"  Defined. 

28.  iMailtime  Cliaracter  of  CJontractSi 

24.  InsnmMe  Interat 

25.  Ofmditioiis  In  Oootracts  of  Insurance. 

26.  Mtorapycaentattop  and  Ckmoealment 

27.  SeftwortiilnM. 
2a  Deviation. 

29.  niegal  TraiBe 

80.  Xbe  FoBcj  and  Its  finoflsioDa  as  ti  WUk  and  FwHi  jMumM 

Asaimit 

81.  PerOa  of  tbe  Sean 

82.  Barratry. 

83.  Thefts. 

34.  All  Other  Perils.  • 

35.  Proximate  Cause  of  Loss. 
80.  The  Loss— Total  or  PartiaL 
87.  Actual  or  ConstractlTti 
dS,  Abandonment 

89.  Agreed  Valuation. 

40.  Subrogation  of  Insurer. 

41.  Suing  and  Laboring  Clause. 


"GENERAL  AVERAGE"  DEFINED 

20.  General  average  contribution  is  a  ccmtributkm  by  all  tlie 
P«^^  in  a  aea  advente^L^  mt^Bt  good  ^loft 
sustained  by  oite  ol  tek  noniito 
f^ces  yoljmtarily  made  of  part  of  the  ship  or  cargo 
to  save  the  residue  and  the  lives  of  those  on  board 
from  an  impending  peril,  or  for  extraordinary  ex- 
penses necessarily  inriirred  by  one  or  mm  oi  tbe 


f^P    ^  pirties  for  the  gcnewl.  htmm  of  aE  Uie  iiit««iti 
'jj^jl^"'   embarked  in  the  cnlefjprii^^ 

AtaSfttity  and  Nature 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  stibjccts  of  mtritUac 
kw.  It  can  be  traced  back  through  the  Roman  law  to  the 
Rhodian  kw,  wUch  prevailed  before  Lycurgus  laid  the 
foundations  of  Spartan,  or  Solon  of  Athenian,  greatness. 

"Lege  Rbodia  cavetnr  iit  si  levandae  navi«  gratia  jactus 
mcrcinm  factns  est,  omniiim  contribntibne  sttrciatiir  quod 
^jpro  oninibus  datum  est." 

W  If,  in  a  storm,  the  ship  must  be  lightened  in  order  to  save 
tier  and  her  contents,  and  a  part  of  the  cargo  is  thrown 
oveilKiard  for  the  purpose,  the  ship,  her  freight  money,  and 
tltt  remaining  CHI©  must  contribute  to  indemnify  the  own- 
er of  tlie  goods  sacrificed ;  in  other  words,  the  ship  and  car 
are  looked  upon  as  a  single  maritime  ▼entwc,  and  the  lo«s 
is  averaged  on  all.  This  instance  of  general  avtt-agc  by  the 
throwing  of  goods  overboard,  or  by  throwing  over  parts 
of  the  ship  for  the  same  purpose,  like  anchors,  boats,  masts, 
etc.,  is  called  "jcttis(»."  *  But  there  are  many  other  forms, 
gl^ipose,  for  exainpie,  a  master,  for  the  common  safety  of  all 
interests,  voluntarily  strands  his  vessel.  The  salvage  for 
•  getting  her  off  would  be  a  suhjcct  of  general  average,  as 
also  her  value,  in  case  she  wat  not  saved,  but  the  cugo  was 
saved.* 

The  principle  applies  as  among  underwriters  on  a  vessel 
not  intended  for  cargo,  as  a  tug,  or  a  vessel  in  ballast*  Al- 

*  iHnoM  mm  fha  STAR  ^mKm  9  Wall.  203,  19  L.  Ed.  638. 
aim  m  Mlltloil  to  tbtT^SSk  2*      S.  82.  32  Sw.  Ct  562, 

I  30t  t  liontfQilMljr  v.  Insurance  Co.,  [1901]  P.  D.  141 ;  May  v. 
K^fKme  jmm  Pine  Co.  (D.  C.)  117  Fed.  287. 
•  CMumbian  Ins.  Go^     Ashby,  13  Pet  331,  10  L.  Ed.  186. 
i  So  iteddisd  as  to  a  tug  by  Judge  Addison  Brown  of  New  York, 
ff^Mmg  la  tfHltnitor  to  tlie  matter  of  the  Hercnles,  February  11, 1903. 
At  III  wmm  to  talait  ii  wittioat  cargo,  see  Greely  y.  Tremont 


so  among  underwriters  on  different  interests,  where  there  is 
a  common  ownership  ol  vessel  and  cargo.* 

Stranding 

"Some  of  the  closest  questions  in  general  average  arise 
when  the  issue  is  whether  the  stranding  is  voluntary,  which 
would  be  a  case  of  general  average,  or  involuntary,  which 
would  be  a  peril  of  the  sea,  to  be  borne  by  the  party  who 
suffers  frpwi  it.  A  notable  case  mi  this  subject  is  Baniard 
y.  Adams,*  where  a  ship  tfuit  had  broken  from  her  moor- 
ings in  a  storm  was  stranded  intentionally  by  the  master 
in  such  a  way  that  the  cargo  could  be  saved.  The  ground- 
ing was  inevitable,  but  the  master  chose  the  best  place  that 
he  could  reach,  instead  of  letting  her  drift 

In  the  STAR  OF  HOPE,'  fire  was  discovered  upon  a 
vessel,  in  consequence  of  which  she  made  sail  for  the  Bay 
of  San  Antonio,  which  was  the  easiest  port  to  reach.  On 
arrival  there  she  waited  some  time  for  a  pilot  to  guide  her 
into  the  bay,  but  none  came,  and,  the  fire  increasing,  and 
destruction  being  inevitable  if  he  remained  outside,  the  mas- 
ter endeavored  to  take  her  in  himself,  having  in  his  mind 
the  risk  of  grounding  in  the  attempt  In  dcung  so  she  struck 
upon  a  reef  accidentally.  The  cottrt  held  that  it  was  a  case 
for  general  average,  thongh  he  did  not  run  her  upon  that 
special  reef  intentionally,  as  he  purposely  took  the  chance 
of  grounding  in  making  harbor,  and  by  his  act  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  common  venture  was  saved. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Major  William  H.  Tantum,« 
where  the  vessel  grounded  without  the  master's  intending 
to  do  so,  and  in  no  better  place  than  if  he  had  not  slipped 

Ins.  Co.,  9  Gush.  (Mass.)  415 ;  Potter  v.  Ocean  Ins.  CJo.,  3  Sumn.  27, 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,335;  Steamship  Carrisbrook  Oa.  v,  Umdoa,  £19021 
2  K.  B.  681. 

•Montgomery  v.  Indemnity  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  [1902]  1  K.  B.  734 
•IQ  How.  270,  13  L.  Ed.  417;  Norwich  &  N.  Y.  Transp.  Co.  t. 
Innmiiice  CJo.  of  North  America  (D.  0.)  118  Fed.  307;  Id.,  120  Fed, 

looe,  64  a  c.  A.  eio.  - 

T  0  Was.  20a,  10  ru  Bd.  638. 
•laa  A.286;4»m  268. 
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ktr  cable,  and  with  no  benefit  in  the  final  result,  it  was  held 
that  general  aven^  could,  not  be  enforced. 

SSQVISITES  OF  QBUKRAL  AVERAGE 

ill.  To  give  the  li^t  to  a  general  average  contribution,  the 
'lacrifice 

(a)  Must  be  yoluntaiy,  ami  for  tlie  beni^t  of  aU. 

(b)  Miiatboiiia4e  bgrtlieiiiaatert  Of  b^ 

(c)  liaat  not  be  caiiaed  hy  any  tm0k  of  Him  apidiig 

toe  contrtDiiiion* 

(d)  Must  be  successfuL 
.  (e)  Must  be  necessary, 

Tke  Sacrifice  must  be  Vcikmtmry,  and  for  the  Benefit  of  Alt 
If  a  mast  is  carried  away  by  a  storm,  that  is  a  peril  of  the 
aswufjUHi  one  of  the  risks  which  the  ship  carries,  and  which 
J^^nnot  ask  any  other  interest  to  aid  her  in  bearing.  If, 
in  consequence  of  a  storm,  and  without  negligence  on  the 
put  of  the  ship  or  her  crew,  water  reaches  the  cargo,  and 
injures  it,  that  must  be  borne  by  that  part  of  the  cargo 
lione  which  is  injured.  There  is  nothing  voluntary  about 
either  of  these  cases.  If  a  ship  springs  a  leak  at  sea,  and 
puts  into  port,  and  has  to  unload  and  afterwards  reship  the 
cargo,  the  expenses  of  repairing  the  leak  must  be  borne  by 
the  ship,  and  cannot  be  charged  as  average.  Such  a  charge ^ 
WOj^ld  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship  alone,  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all.  In  such  case  the  expense  of  J^dling  the  cargo 
would  not  come  into  the  average  under  the  English  dccir 
sions,||^^ 

Tempoi^  'tiHiirs,  of  no  lasting  value  to  the  shipowner, 
and  enabilig  the  vessel  to  complete  her  voyage,  are  a  prop- 
er subject  of  general  average.*^ 

•  mm  OF  BOFE,  0  Wan.  m  10  m  mi  Hobm  Lord, 
itIJ.  S.iSf.  i8L.Ed.0t8:  SfniMi     WaOace^  10  A.  a  401 

» Slioe  ▼.  Ctmig  (D.  a)  188  lUd.  227;  Sboe  G«orf»  F.  CiBlff  k 
GKmWBi.mKtmaC.A.n;  Ckmadon  on  Ocaeial  Avwateb  m 
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On  the  same  principle,  flooding  the  compartments  of  a 
vessel,  with  the  result  of  diminishing  the  damage  to  the 
cargo,  may  be  the  subject  of  general  average.^^ 

In  Anglo- Argentine  Live  Stock  &  Produce  Agency  v. 
Temperley  Shipping  0>.,**  there  was  a  deck  cai^o  of  live 
siodt  to  be  carried  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Deptford  under  a 
contract  which  required  that  the  ship  should  not  call  at  any 
Brazilian  port  before  landing  her  live  stock,  the  reason  be^ 
ing  that,  if  she  did,  the  cattle  could  not  be  landed  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  After  sailing,  the  ship  sprang  a  leak, 
and  the  master,  for  the  safety  of  all  concerned,  put  back  to 
Bahia.  Consequently  the  cattle  could  not  be  landed  in 
England,  and  had  to  be  sold  elsewhere  at  a  loss.  It  was 
held  that  this  loss  was  a  proper  subject  of  general  average. 

In  Iredale  v.  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,^^  a  cargo  of  coal  on 
a  voyage  from  Cardiff  to  Esquimault  became  heated,  so  that 
the  master  had  to  put  into  a  port  of  refuge,  and  land  the 
coal.  On  landing  a  survey  was  held  upon  it,  and  it  was 
foitnd  inci4>able  of  being  reloaded,  and  hence  was  sold. 
Thereupon  the  voyage  was  abandoned,  and  the  freight  was 
lost.  The  freight  underwriters  claimed  that  under  these 
circumstances  freight  should  be  the  subject  of  general  av- 
erage, but  the  court  held  otherwise,  as  the  coal  had  really 
become  worthless,  not  from  any  act  of  the  master  in  going 
into  port,  but  from  internal  canses,  and  therelDre  it  waa  not 
a  voluntary  sacrifice. 

//  must  be  Made  by  the  Master,  c<r  by  his  Authority. 

The  powers  of  the"  captain  are  necessarily  extended..  His 
owners  may  be  scattered,  or  inaccessibk.  He  may  not 
know  who  are  the  owners  of  the  carga  His  voyage  may 

ill  "  * 

»»  WovOBWortli  (D.  a)  «8  IM.  813. 

"  asm  2  Q.  a  403. 

»  [1880]  2  Q.  B.  880  ;  Id.,  [1900]  2  Q.  B.  515.  See,  also,  Onoh 
MsMm  v.  St^hens,  [1906]  A.  0.  481  (allowed  to  dunage  omsed  by 
watar  to  other  cargo;  waHer  harlng  l»een  used  hsr  mast^  ooaaeat 
ta^  eztlaffiilsiilOf  tlio 
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extend  around  the  globe,  where  communication  is  impossi- 
We.  Hence  he  has,  ex  necessitate  rei,  powers  unknown  to 
any  other  agent.  He  can  bind  the  ship  and  owners  for 
necessary  funds  to  complete  the  voyage.  He  can  often  sell 
part  of  the  cargo  to  raise  funds  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
can  give  bottomry  or  respondentia  bonds  with  the  'Same 
object  He  must  Gommunioill^^ 

if  reasonably  practicable/"*  but  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  a  discretion  honestly  exercised  by  him." 

But  he  alone  has  such  powers,  and  his  right  to  incur  a 
general  average  charge  is  limited  to  his  own  ship  apl  her 
own  cargo.  ^^.^ 

In  the  J.  P.  Donaldson/*  the  master  of  a  tog^  wkkh  had 
a  tow  of  barges,  voluntarily  cast  them  oflF  in  a  storm  to  save 
his  tug.  The  owners  of  the  barges  libeled  the  tug  for  an 
average  contribution,  the  tug  having  been  saved,  and  the 
barges  lost.  The  court  held  that  it  was  not  a  case  for  gen- 
eral average,  as  the  barges  did  not  occupy  the  relation  to 
the  tug  which  the  cargo  occupies  to  a  ship,  and  the  master 
of  the  tug  did  not  hold  to  th^m  the  relation  which  the  mas- 
ter of  a  ship  holds  to  her  cargo. 

In  RALLI  V.  TROOP,"  a  ship  which  had  caught  on  fi 
was  scuttled  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  port,  and 
became  a  total  loss;  but  it  resulted  in  saving  the  cargo. 
The  court  held  that  the  loss  of  the  ship  could  not  be  charged 
against  the  cargo  in  general  average,  for  the  reason  that 
it  wai  the  act  of  strangers,  and  jmijol  the  master.  The 
learned  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Gray  may  be  specially  rec- 

t«  JFiilla  Blali^  lOT  U.  &  418,  2  Sup.  Ot  682,  27  L.  Shoe 

Onlff  €1)  im  IMl  Strs  tnifio  v.  Ctoorse  F.  Onlf  €0.1  3M 
Hed.       116  G.  €1  A.  72. 

i«1VlllooK  Fw*  it  Biflies  V.  Amorleaa  ^MHiiHif|g,,4  B«Qa|ii  <3ii. 
Cl>.  a>  210  Fled.  89. 

>i  lll7  U.  S.  599,  17  Sup.  Ct.  951,  42  L.  Ed.  292. 
.  ir  157  u.  S.  m  15  Sup.  €t  657,  89  L.  Ed.  742.   See,  also,  Minne- 
aiNdls,  St.  F.  ft  S.  &  &       ▼*  Ifiiaatoe  TraiufU  €ok  CP«  ^ 
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ommended  as  an  epitome  of  our  law  on  the  subject.  He 
summarizes  his  conclusions  thus : 

'^The  law  of  general  average  is  part  of  the  maritime  law, 
and  not  of  the  municipal  law,  and  applies  to  maritime  ad^- 
ventsifiea  oBlfy, 

**To  constitute  a  general  average  loss,  there  must  be  a 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  part  of  a  maritime  venture,  for  the 
purpose,  and  with  the  effect,  of  saving  the  other  parts*  of 
the  adventure  from  an  imminent  peril  impending  over  the^ 
whole. 

"The  fif^rests  so  saved  must  be  the  sok  object  ol  tile 
sacrifice,  and  those  interests  only  can  be  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  loss.  The  safety  of  property  not  included  in 
the  common  adventure  can  neither  be  an  object  of  the  sac- 
rifice nor  a  ground  of  contribution. 

"As  the  sacrifice  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
adventure,  and  of  that  adventure  only,  so  it  most  be  mw^m 
by  some  one  specially  charged  with  the  control  and  the 
safety  of  that  adventure,  and  not  be  caused  by  the  compul^ 
sory  act  of  others,  whether  private  persons  or  public  au- 
thorities. 

"The  sacrifice,  therefore,  whether  of  ship  or  cargo,  must 
be  by  the  will  or  act  of  its  owner,  or  of  die  ^ster  of  tilt 
ship,  or  other  person  charged  with  the  control  and  protec- 
tion of  the  common  adventure,  and  representing  and  acting 
for  all  the  iflti^sts  included  in  that  adventure,  and  those 
interests  only. 

**A  sacrifice  of  vessel  or  cargo  by  the  act  of  a  stranger  to 
the  adventure,  although  authorized  by  the  municipal  law  to 
mkke  tiie  sacrifice  for  the  protection  of  its  own  li^erests, 
or  of  tiiose  of  the  pubfic,  gives  no  right  of  contribution, 
either  for  or  against  those  outside  interests,  or  even  as  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  common  adventure. 

"The  port  authorities  are  strangers  to  the  maritime  ad- 
venture, and  to  all  the  interests  included  therein.  They 
are  in  no  sense  the  agents  or  representatives  of  the  parties 
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In  tluit  «l¥caitw«,  «itliar  liy  retson  nf  tny  implied  contntct 
between  tliosc  parties,  or  of  any  power  conferred  by  law 
over  tbe  adTenture  as  sucli. 

"They  have  no  special  authority  or  special  duty  in  re- 
gard to  the  preservation  or  the  destruction  of  any  vessel 
pid  her  cargo,  asi  Jiiti^  from  the  general  authority  and 
the  general  duty  appertaining  to  them  as  i^naf^ians  of  the 
port,  and  ol  all  the  property,  on  bnd  or  water,  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

"Their  right  and  duty  to  preserve  or  destroy  property, 
as  necessity  may  demand,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  a 
fire,  is  derived  from  the  municipal  law,  and  not  from  the  law 
of  the  sea. 

"Their  sole  ivffice  and  paramonnt  disty»  it  mial  be 
presumed,  their  motive  and  pnrpose,  in  destroying  ship  or 
cargo  in  order  to  pot  out  a  fire,  are  not  to  save  the  rest  of 
a  single  maritime  adventure,  or  to  benefit  private  individu- 
als engaged  in  that  adventure,  but  to  protect  and  preserve 
all  the  shipping  and  property  in  the  port  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public. 

"In  the  execution  of  this  office,  and  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  they  act  under  their  official  responsibility  to  the 
pubic,  and  are  not  subject  to  be  controlled  by  the  owners 
of  the  adventure,  or  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  as  their 
representative. 

"In  fine,  the  destmction  of  the  J.  W.  Parker  by  tlie  act 
of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  port  of  Calcutta  was  not 
a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  prt  of  a  maritime  adventure  for 
the  safety  of  the  rest  of  that  adventure,  made,  according  to 
the  maritime  law,  by  the  owners  of  vessel  or  cargo,  or  by 
the  master  as  the  agent  and .  representative  of  both.  But 
it  was  a  compulsory  sacrifice,  made  by  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  public  officers  deriving  their  powers  from  the  mu- 
nicipal law,  and  the  municipal  law  only; and  therefore  nei- 
ther gave  any  right  of  action,  or  of  contribution,  against 
the  owners  of  property  benefited  by  the  sacrifice,  but  not 
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included  in  the  maritime  adventure,  nor  yet  any  right  of 
contribution  as  between  the  owners  of  the  different  inter- 
ests included  in  that  adventure." 

But,  if  the  scuttling  was  done  at  the  reqd^  of  the  mas- 
ter, the  loss  would  be  the  subject  of  general  average.** 

//  Must  Not  be  Caused  by  Any  Fault 

For  instance,  it  is  implied  in  all  contracts  of  shipment 
that  the  ircsscl  jsbjiUJ>«t  J!Mt^  If  a  vcAuntary  sacri- 

fice la  rendered  necessary  by  a  breach  of  this  warranty,  tiie  \ 
vessd  so  far  from  being  entitled  to  recover  in  general  av- 
erage, can  be  held  liable  for  any  injury  to  the  cargo  caused 
thereby." 

Under  the  Harter  Act,  if  she  has  exercised  due  diligence 
to  make  herself  seaworthy,  she  is  no  loijger  liable  to  the 
cargo  for  negligent  navigation,  but  in  the  absence  of  spe- 
cial agreement  she  cannot  claim  contribution  in  general 
average  for  an  injury  so  occasioned.  But  since  the  passage 
of  that  statute  she  can  claim  such  contribution  if  the  right  | 
to  the  same  is  the  subject  of  special  stipulation.*'  I 

A  shipper,  however,  is  not  considered  in  fault,  and  there- 
by derived  of  the  right  to  contribution,  when  the  peril 
is  caused  by  a  concealed  defect  in  his  shipment  equally  un- 
known to  him  and  the  shipowner.** 

Cargo  carried  on  deck,  of  a  character  not  customarily 

^•  ItlMUiolce^  8  a     A.  67,  88  1^.  161. 

^•Inawaddy,  lU  U,  S.  187,  18  Bup,  Ct  831,  43  Lw  Ed.  130;  Tftia- 
bochla  T.  Amerkain  Sasar  Refining  €o.  (D.  G.)  135  Fed.  424. 

IHHII^  157  U.  S.  124, 15  8iq^  Ct  537,  88  L.  Ed.  SM. 

■^H^,  171  U.  8.  187,  18  Sup.  Gt  831,  43  L.  IBd.  M; 
m>  ^'^^^K^  8.  8.  €o.  T.  N.  Y.  H.  &  B.  Mln.  Ok,  29  a  a  A.  74 
Fed.  Mr  Show  v.  Fwldns  (D,  q.)  88  Fed.  334. 

22  Post,  c.  8,  p.  186;  Jason,  225  U.  8. 82,  82  Sop.  €1, 560;  06  lib  Bd. 
868 ;  Ralll  y.  Societa  Anonima  de  Navigazioiie  (D.  C.)  222  Fed.  884. 

23  Wm.  J.  Quillan,  180  Fedl  681,  106  a  C.  A.  647;  Oreeushi^  v. 
St^Aiens,  [1908]  A.  G.  ^OL 
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wAti  tkert,  Ctnniit  claim  the  benefit  of  a  general  average 
ts  actinst  Umis^  iii»t  agreeing  thereto.'* 

The  foundatkii  claim  is  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  If  they  are  not  benefited  thereby,  there  is  no  equita- 
ble claim  upon  them/* 

Thii  ahnost  goes  without  saying.  The  master  it  vasleil 
with  a  large  discretion  as  to  its  necessity,  and  the  courts  are 
inclined  to  uphold  that  discretion." 

In  practice,  when  a  master  has  hi^i^  he  comes 
into  port  for  the  purpose  of  repairs,  and  employs  an  aver- 
age adjuster  to  make  up  a  statement,  pick  out  such  iteflK 
aa  are  properly  chargeable  in  general  average,  and  appor- 
tioil  them  among  the  several  interests.  The  master  is  en- 
tifled  to  hold  the  cargo  until  this  is  done,  or  until  its  own- 
ers give  average  bonds  conditioned  to' pay  their  respective 
proportions.  If  he  docs  not  do -so,  his  oi«mers  are  liable  to 
the  parties  injured.*' 

Rmmdies  to  Enforce  Cmtribuiion 

At  first  there  was  some  question  whether  admiralty  had 
jurisdiction  over  suits  to  compel  the  payment  of  such  pro- 
portion. But  it  is  now  settled  that  the  master  has  a  lien 
upon  the  cargo  to  enforce  their  payment,  that  such  lien  may 
be  asserted  in  an  admiralty  court,  and  that  suits  on  aver- 
age bonds  are  also  sustainable  in  admiralty.** 

t4Hettie  Ems  (a  C.)  20  Fed.  507;  John  H.  Cannon  (D.  C.)  51 
BW.  46;  Wood  v.  Phcenix  Ins.  Co.  (t>.  O.)  1  Fed.  235;  Id.  (C.  0.) 

8  Fed.  27. 
Si  Gongdon  on  General  Average,  11. 

t«  Lawrence  v.  Mintum.  17  How.  IINIl  ii  li^  88.  TbUB  means 
that  there  most  be,  in  the  langnage  of  Balll  T.  Virooft  siipifa,  •*an 
Inunliieiit  perU  impending  over  ^  wtM^" 

tf  SsBta  Ana,  154  M.  800^  84  a  0.  A.  812. 

iiDupont  de  llBmowri     Ymm,  It  Mm*  Wt^  M  Ia.lld.S84; 
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22.  Marine  insurance  is  an  insurance  against  risks  connect- 

ed with  navigation,  to  which  a  ship,  cargo,  freight, 
or  other  insurable  interest  in  such  property  may 
be  exposed  during  a  certain  voyage  or  a  fixed  pe* 
i  riod  of  time. 

23.  MARITIME  CHARACTER  OF  CONTRACTS— Such  / 

contracts  are  cognizable  in  the  admiralty,  but  are 
not  ao  connected  with  the  ship  as  to  gtyv  a  proceed* 
ing  against  tbe  shqi  herself  for  unpM  pfemiums. 

Marine  insurance  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  recognized 
as  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  courts  by  the 
leading  continental  courts  and  autkorities.  In  America  it 
was  so  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  great  case  of  DE 
LOVIO  V.  BOIT,"  and  was  definitely  settled  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  England  Mut.  Ins.  Co. 
V.  Dunham.^**  But,  while  such  contracts  are  maritime, 
the  distinction  heretofore  drawn  still  prevails,  as  pre- 
liminary contracts  for  insurance,  or  soils  to  reform  a 
policy  not  in  accordance  with  the  preliminary  contract,  are 
not  niaritime/^ 


San  Fernando  (G.  0.)  12  l^«d.  VBH|  tbla  general  snbjeet  See^ 

also,  1  Pars.  Shipp.  &  Adm.  339^1li?"13ia8t  Wrecking  Go.  Phoiilr 
Ins.  Co.  (C.  0.)  13  Fed.  127;  Ralli  ir.  Sodeta  AamdauL  NaTlgaAme 

(D.  C.)  222  Fed.  994. 
§§  22-23.   2  9  Fed.  Gas.  No.  3,776. 

80  11  Wall.  1,  20  L.  Ed.  90.  In  England  the  admiralty  courts  have 
no  jurisdiction  in  such  cases.    Queen  v.  Judge  (1892)  1  Q.  B.  273,  293. 

The  English  act  to  codify  the  law  relating  to  marine  insurance, 
known  as  the  Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906,  so  far  from  restoring  such 
jurisdiction,  provides  that  "the  rules  of  the  common  law,  Including 
the  law  merchant,  save  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  the 
express  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  continue  to  apply  to  contracts  of 
marine  insurance." 

«i  Andrews  v.  Esseji  Fire  ft  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  3  Mason,  6,  Fed.  Caa 
No.  374 ;  Reliance  Lumber  Co.  v.  Rothschild  (I>.  a)  127  Fed.  745. 


Tnoiigh  insurance  contracts  are  maritime,  a  claim  for  un- 
paid premiums  can  only  lie  asserted  against  the  party  tak- 
ing out  the  insurance,  and  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
pfoceeiing  in  rem  against  the  vessel  insured.** 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  insurance  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ow^^^'jjjjSgf •  I*  <l'Oes  not  benefit  the  vessel  as  a  vessel. 
It  does  noillider  her  more  competent  to  perform  her  voy- 
age, or  aid  her  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  her  creation.^* 

INSURABLE  INTEREST 

9k  Every  person  has  an  insurable  interest  who  is  inter- 
ested in  a  marine  adventure. 
In  particular,  a  person  is  mtercstad  in  a  narine  advcn** 
tm%  where  he  stands  in  any  kgal  or  eqwtslile  re- 
lation to  tlio  aivcntiife,  or  to  any  insurable  prop- 
riik  therein,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
^         ipy  bendt  by  the  safety  or  due  arrival  of  insura- 
ble ptoperty,  or  may  be  prejudiced  by  its  loss,  or 
by  tilt  detention  thereof,  or  by  damage  thereto  or 
nay  incur  liability  in  rei^iect  tiimof. 

This  definition  is  taken  from  the  English  Marine  Insnr^ 

■|||€t,  1906.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  tfiat  the  in- 
t'lMust^have  an  insurable  interest  at  the  time  of  effect- 
iHf  the  pol||il  He  must  have  it,  however,  at  the  time  of 
the  loss.  For  instance,  it  it  frequently  the  case  that  vessels 
whose  whereabouts  are  unknown  may  be  insured  "lost  or 
not  lost,"  and  this  insurance  is  valid  though  at  the  tune  it 
is  fffected  it  may  turn  out  that  the  vessel  has  been  totally 
lost  In  HOOPER  v.  ROBINSON,**  the  court  quotes  with 

•iBepe  (D.  a)  m  M.  m;  Otty  ef  Camden,  Ml  M.  847. 

—Wlmmmm  #.  ei  tw  M.  ess. 

1  iC   ««il8  17.  a  1%  2S  l4  Bd.  210.   See,  ilKi,  Woodside  v.  Can- 
tutt  laa  Office  m  0.}  8A  M.  m  ;  CSsatm  laa.  Office  y.  Woodside 

Si      Sit  li  a  d  A.  St. 
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approval  a  paragraph  from  Antould's  Insurance,  which 
says  that  the  insurable  interest  subsisting  during  the  risk 
and  at  the  time  of  loss  is  sufficient,  and  the  assured  need 
not  allege  or  prove  that  he  was  interested  at  the  time  of 
effecting  the  policy.  The  court  also  says  that  where  the 
insurance  is  "lost  or  not  lost"  the  thing  insured  may  be 
irrecoverably  lost  when  the  contract  is  entered  into,  and  Vet 
the  contract  is  valid,  for  it  is  a  stipulation  for  indemnity 
against  past  as  well  as  future  losses,  and  the  law  upholds 
it.  In  the  same  case  the  court  says :  "A  right  of  property 
in  a  thing  is  not  always  indispensable  to  the  insurable  in- 
terest. In|nry  from  its  loss  or  benefit  from  its  preserva- 
tion to  accrue  to  the  assured  may  be  sufficient,  and  a  con- 
tingent interest  thus  arising  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
policy." 

In  Buck  v.  Chesapeake  Ins.  Co.*'  the  Supreme  Court 
says  that  interest  does  not  mean  property. 

A  contract  of  marine  insurance,  like  other  contracts  of 
property  insurance,  is  a  contract  of  indemnity,  and  hence 
the  party  taking  out  the  insurance  can  only  claim  indeinni- 
ty  for  his  actual  loss,  and  cannot  make  a  wager  policy,  ^n 
absolute  title  or  property  is  not  necessary  for  the  validity 
of  such  insurance.  For  instance,  in  China  Mut.  Ins.  Co. 
V.  Ward,"  it  was  held  that  advances  by  a  ship's  husband, 
accompanied  by  no  lien,  but  constituting  a  mere  personal 
debt  of  the  shipowner,  w^ere  not  such  an  interest  as  gave 
him  an  insurable  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Gul- 
nare,'^  an  agent  who  was  operating  a  vessel  on  commission, 
with  an  actual  pledge  of  the  vessel  as  security,  was  held  to 
have  an  insurable  interest. 

In  Merchants'  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Baring/*  it  was  held  that 

««SC.  a  A.  220, 69  964  712.  fiee^  alK^  SetgMfe  Vi  ioiiiiwm  Ooi, 
Li  H.  1  C.  P.  MXK. 

«T  (C.  C.)  42  Fed.  WL 
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advanect  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship  which  had 
attached  to  them  a  Men,  marine  or  eqnitable^  tipoa  ikut  diif 
for  their  repayment  gave  an  ksnrahle  interest 
A  carrier  has  an  insnrahie  interest  in  goods  under  its 

Jf^mhk  Insurance 

As  it  is  possible  thus  to  insure  not  simply  the  entire  prop- 
erty, but  different  interests  in  the  property,  different  par- 
ties may  instu^e  different  interests  in  the  same  property 
without  its  constituting  double  insurance. 

In  International  Nav.  Co.  v.  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
America,**  it  was  held  that  a  policy  on  disbursements, 
which  covered  many  subjects  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
ship  as  well  as  any  interest  m  the  diip  not  covered  by  In- 
surance (which  was  against  total  loss  only),  was  not  double 
insurance  with  the  policy  on  the  ship  herself  covering  par- 
tial as  well  as  total  loss.  The  subject-matter  of  the  insur- 
ance was  different. 

In  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co.  v.  Knickerbocker 
Stspim  Towage  Co.,**  a  marine  policy  permitting  the  tug  to 
navigate  certan  waters  provided  iiat,  while  was  out 
■■■l^  waters,  the  policy  should  be  suspended,  and  should 
HHIil  when  she  returned  to  such  waters.  The  vessel, 
intending  to  go  out  of  these  waters,  thereupon  procured  in- 
surance during  such  deviation.  The  court  held  that  this 
was  not  double  insurance,  as  the  two  pc^des  neeessariiy 
did  not  overlap.  ' 

The  issue  of  the  policy  raises  a  presumption  that  the 
party  insured  has  an  insurable  interestr** 

Hed.  110;  Froirldeiice  Washiagton  Ins.  Co.  r.  Bowrlna;  60  IM.  (Ha. 
1  G  .  a  A.  m  ^ 

a»17isala  Bright  S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  v.  Amsliick  (D.  C.)  115  Fed.  242; 
Mvsmk  Aasnr.  Ca  v.  Dodwell,  128  Fed.  410,  63  O.  C.  A.  152. 

*•  (D.  CD  100  Vt4  «M  ;  Mn  MB  Fed.  987,  48  a  C.  A.  lai. 

«iOB  ML  itl,  80  a  a  A.  19. 
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CONDmOMS  IN  CONTRACTS  OF  INSURANCE 


25.  CONTRACTS  OP  MARINB  INSURANCE  ARB 

SUBJECT  TO  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS,  ex- 
press or  implied,  a  breach  of  which  avoids  the 
contract. 

26.  mSREPRESENTATION  AND  CQNCEAUfBNT--- 

Any  misrepreaentatioii  or  ooncealmeiit  of  a  ma- 
terial fact,  or  any  bceadi^ oC  warrant]^  of  any  fact, 
will  avoid  the  |>olicy. 

The  law  on  the  subject  of  representations  in  insurance 
policies  may  be  said  to  be  generally  the  same  as  in  any  oth- 
er contract  Any  representation  of  a  material  fact,  or  a 
fact  which  would  influence  the  judgment  of  a  prudent  un- 
derwriter, as  to  taking  the  risk  or  assessing  the  premium, 
niusf  l>e  substantially  true,  and  every  fact  of  this  sort  which 
is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  assured,  and  not  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  underwriter,  must  be  stated.  The  courts, 
perhj^  have  been  a  little  stricter  in  reference  to  marine  in- 
surance policies  than  otl^j|||M  on  account  of  the  'pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  busind^iPi 

In  Hazard  v.  New  England  M.  Ins.  Co.,**  the  iTessel  was 
represented  as  a  coppered  ship.  She  was  then  in  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  the  party  applying  for  the  insurance 
wrote  from  there  to  Boston  to  get  it  The  expression  had 
different  meanings  in  New  York  and  Boston.  The  court 
held  ^t  the  New  York  meaning  was  to  be  taken.  If  the 
representation  had  not  come  up  to  that  meaning,  the  policy 
would  have  been  void. 

.  In  the  same  case  it  was  held  that  an  underwriter  is  pre- 
sumed to.  know  the  usages  of  foreign  ports  to  which  insured 
vessels  are  destined;  also  the  usages  of  trade,  and  the 
political  conditions  of  foreign  nations;  and  that,  therefore. 
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jo^matte^of  connnon  knowfcdge  «  this  need  not  be  ex- 

i^^Mt  «!J«^  "concern  the  court  held  that  it  was  not 
mmmt  up<»  the  party  taking  out  the  insurance  to  stele 
giNre  interested  in  it,  „nle«  the  qnestion  i^ 

SUN  MUT.  INS.  CO.  v.  OCEAN  INS.  CO."  was  a  case 
Where  a  conpwqr  wWch  had  fosnred  a  vessel  T  certai,! 
y^ms  «to«Wd  the  risk  in  another  ZZlny  Th 
Med  to  stete.  in  the  infom.atio«  which  thlyZl'J^ 

W  ^e  poH^y  ti  Si  %r 
A.,^  \  void.   The  court  said-  "Tf 

Ans  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  loss  MeS  insur 
ance  on  two  coticumnt  cfiarfi^re        w  • 

the  Sun  Company,  which  was  without  ^other  Sowled^ 
upon  the  subiect  and  nr#ntf«j        i-         .  Knowledge 
•    .  executed  its  policy  to  the  Ocean  Com 

l»!iy  in  Ignorance  of  it  ' 

•^hat  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  was  material 
important  to  the  underwriter  as  lit^l  T  .""f 
ttt«f«M^^«.  •  .  as  likely  to  influence  hi« 

judgment  m  acceptmg  the  risk,  we  think  is  so  maSfl^ 
common  reason  as  to  need  no  proof  of  t™"!  • 
•nong  those  engaged  in  the  biSi^  H^TE^^ 
case  ^  oirerinsurance  upon  its  face,  and  mSe  ft  thf  n 
cunia^  interest  of  the  master  in  cha^of  The  sh  J  to  fore" 

tier  safety    Had  it  been  known,  it  is  reasonable  to  believ^ 
prudent^underwriter  would  not  hav^^^c^^S^ 
proposal  as  made,  and,  where  the  fact  of  the  conScHslj 

1  Putm,  7  L.  Ed.  90. 
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dispttlei  as  here,  it  corroborates  the  denial  of  the  appel- 
Itati^  The  concealment,  whether  intentional  or  inadvert- 
ent, wc'  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  avoids  the  policy,  if 
actually  intended  to  cover  the  risk  for  which  the  claim'  is 
made. 

"In  respect  to  the  duty  of  disckning  aU  mmterial  facts, 
the  case  of  reinsurance  does  not  differ  from  that  of  an  orig- 
inal insurance.   The  obligation  in  both  cases  is  one  uber- 
timse  fidei.    The  duty  of  communication,  indeed,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  intention  and  is  violated  by  the  fact  of  con- 
cealment,  even  where  there  is  no  design  to  deceive.  The 
exaction  of  information  m  some  insUnces  may  be  greater 
in  a  case  of  reinsurance  than  as  between  the  parties  to  an 
<Mriginal  insurance.    In  the  former,  the  party  seeking  to 
shift  the  ri^  he  has  taken  is  bound  to  communicate  his 
Icnowledge  of  the  character  of  the  original  insured,  where 
such  information  would  be  likely  to  influence  the  judgiiient 
of  an  underwriter;  while  in  the  latter  the  party,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Bronson,  J.,  in  ^e  case  of  New  York  Bowery 
Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Insurance  Co.,  17  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  359,  367, 
Is  *not  bound,  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  he  should  speak 
evil  of  himself.' 

•^Mr  Duer  (2  Ins.  398,  Lect.  13,  pt.  1,  §  U)  states  as  a 
part  of  the  rule  the  following  proposition: 

Sec.  13.  The  assured  will  not  be  aUcyii^  td  pftntelliitti-* 
self  against  the  charge  of  an  undue  concealment  by  evi-* 
deuce  that  he  had  di8ck>sed  to  the  underwriters,  in  general 
terms,  the  information  that  he  possessed.  Where  his  own 
information  is  specific,  it  must  be  communicated  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  received.  General  terms  may  ip. 
elude  the  truth,  but  may  fail  to  convey  it  wi^  its  proper 
force,  and  in  all  its  extent  Nor  will  the  assured  be  per- 
mitted to  uigc,  as  an  excuse  for  his  omission  to  communi- 
cate material  facts,  that  they  were  actually  known  to  the 
underwriters,  unless  it  appears  that  their  knowledge  was 
as  particular  and  full  as  his  own  information.   It  is  the 


^ty^AMfe  ««>rcd  to  place  tlie  ttnderwriler  la  tli€  sanie 
situation  as  himself;  to  give  to  him  the  same  means  and 
op^lortwiity  of  judging  of  the  value  of  the  risks ;  and,  when 
any  circumstance  is  withheld,  however  slight  and  imma- 
terial it  may  have  seemed  to  himself,  that,  if  disclosed, 
^  would  probably  have  Iniuenced  the  terms  the  inswance,  • 
the  conceahnent  vitiates  the  poHi^/  "  «i 

If  the  insuiance  Is  placed  through  a  distant  agent  igno- 
rant of  a  mttefial  fict  which  is  known  to  the  principal,  it 
Is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  communicate  it  to  the  agent  if 
possible;  and  his  failure  to  do  so  would  avoid  the  policy.*' 
In  England  it  is  the  practice  to  have  a  preliminary  bind- 
er before  the  issuing  of  the  main  policy,  and  the  mitialing 
of  this  by  the  parties  Is  treated  by  them  as  moially  bind- 
ing, although  unenlofceable  as  a  contract  lor  want  of  a 
stanm* 

In  Cory  v.  Filton,*'  after  this  preliminary  contract  was 
made,  but  before  the  policy  was  issued,  certain  material 
facts  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  agent  of  the  inturod; 
fht  fact  so  coming  to  his  knowledge  hmt[  the  v€«y  mmr 
ferial  one  that  the  ship  had  beeii  lost  The  court  held, 
however,  that  it  was  not  incumbent  upon  Ae  insured  to 
comnittnicate  this  fact,  though  the  preliminary  contract 
was  not  binding,  and  the  policy  had  not  been  issued,  be- 
•  cause  he  had  given  all  the  material  facts  up  to  the  time  of 
the  preliminary  contract  and  they  would  not  tempi  die  un- 

••  Secv  alscN  Northwestern  S.  S.  CJa.  t.  Maritime  Ins.  Co.  (0.  Q) 
lil.  Fed.  lee.  Qranger  v.  Providence  Washington  Ins.  CJo.,  200  ]M» 
IKK  119  O.  C.  A.  174.  The  English  Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906^  it 
aa  accurate  summary  of  the  law  as  to  disclosure  and  representations. 
Bee  sections  17-20.  See  Gow,  Mar.  Ina  p.  392,  and  WJatiCi  mm, 
Ins.  p.  387,  for  the  fuU  text  of  this  act. 

«»  McLanahan  v.  Universal  Ins.  Co.,  1  Pet.  171,  7  L.  Ed.  98;  Km 
v.  UUon  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  130  Fed.  415,  64  C.  C.  A.  617. 

B.  •  Q.  B.  577.   Merdiants'  Mut  Ins.  Co.  y.  Lyman,  15  WtIL 
iMii  Si  I*  WL  216k  can  Iwrdly  be  considered  in  conflict  with  this. 
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derwriter  to  repudiate  an  obligation  treated  as  a  moral 
one  by  those  in  the  business. 

A  leading  case  on  this  general  subject  is  lONIDES  v. 
PENDfilt^*  There  the  assured  grea%  OTervalued  the 
goods  without  disclosing  the  real  valuation  to  the  under- 
•  writer,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  question  of  valuation 
is,  among  underwriters,  a  very  material  consideration.  The 
court  held  that  this  misrepresentation  vitiated  the  policy. 

The  general  doctrine  that  a  warranty,  even  of  an  imma- 
terial matter,  if  broken,  avoids  the  policy,  is  well  settled.'* 

SAME— S£AWORTHIN£SS 

27*  It  is  an  implied  condition  of  marine  insurance  on  ves- 
sel, cargo,  or  frdght  that  the  vessel  shall  be  sea-  / 
wcfftiy,  winch  msans  limit  slie  mmt  be  snffident-  / 

ii|||gifH|||^^  strong  to  resist  ^'ordmary 

attacks  m  wind  and  sea  during  die  voyage  for 
which  she  is  insured,  and  that  she  must  be  pr<]f- 

The  Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906,  expresses  this  f  ithily 
as  follows: 

"A  9hi|l  is  Aecmed  to  be  seaworthx  w^  slie  is  reasona^ 
blj  fit  ia  all  reflects  to  encounter  the  ordmary  perils  of  the 
seas  of  the  adventure  insured." 

Seaworthiness  is,  necessarily,  a  variable  term.  A  vessel 
which  is  seaworthy  for  river  navigation  may  not  be  for 
bay  navigation,  and  a  Vessel  which  is  seaworUiy  for  bay 
navigation  may  not  be  for  oce^  navigation.  Hence  tlie 
seaimslluBess  implied  means  seaworthiness  for  tiie  voyage 
insured.  It  applies  not  only  to  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  but  to 

••1  Pars.  laa  887;  &iyder  v.  mmm  Ins.  OKk  (I>.  O.)  188  M.  8i8t 
li^  148  IM;  IM^  It  a  01  Hu  IRMI. 
|2f.  it  ItoedMi  89.  d.  i4k 
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her  outfit,  incluifiiig  her  crew.  She  must  be  properly  fitted 
out  for  the  voyagfc  which  she  is  to  undertake,  and  she  must 

I  have  a  sufficient  and  competent  crew. 

In  Pope  V.  Swiss  Lloyd  Ins.  Co.,"  it  was  held  that  a 
^sel  with  insufficient  ground  tackle  to  hold  Hct  agauist  or- 
Abary  incidents  of  navigation,  ilcluiing  ordinarily  heavy  • 
'^iMIher,  was  not^^scalironhy. 

Mlln  IICHEUEU  &  O.  NAV.  CO.  v.  BOSTON  MA- 
RINE  INS.  CO.,"  it  was  held  that  a  vessel  whose  compass 

i  was  defective,  though  not  known  to  be  so,  was  unseawor- 
thy;  for  it  is  implied  not  merely  that  the  vessel  owner 
wiU  use  ordinary  c^rejo  ketp  his  vessel  seaworthy,  but 
that  she^  ■..actually,  k  

In  the  case  of  steamers,  seaworthiness  implies  sufficient 
iiil4iir  the  voyage."*  y  r 

hi  the  Niagara"  (which  was  a  suit  by  a  shipper,  not  an 
insurance  ctse,  but  which  applies  on  this  point)  the  court 
says:  "A  carrier's  first  duty,  and  one  that  is  implied  by 
law,  when  he  is  engaged  In  transpoting  goods  by  water  is 
to  provide  a  seaworthy  vessel,  tight  and  stanch,  and  well 
furnished  with  suitable  tackle,  sails,  or  motive  power  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  furniture  necessary  for  the  voyiige 
She  must  also  be  provided  with  a  crew,  adequate  in  num^ 
ber,  and  sufficient  and  competent  for  the  voyage,  with  refer- 

»«  (D.  0.)  4  Fed.  JUS. 

"18eO.a408.  10  SmCt»34,84L.B(L89a 
•*MeIw J.  Tate  Steamem.  Ltd.  P003]  1  K.  B.  862;  Oi^enock 

But  fodder  for  a  cargo  of  cattle  is  not  an  appnrteiiaiioe  «f  ^  tw- 
sei,  so  as  to  render  her  nnseaworthy,  if  not  lit  fbr  tte  cattlau  Hf 
conrse  sn^  unfitness  nmy  be  a  yiolatioii  of  some  special  aMettent 
INreedle  Tndiiif  Oa  v.  Western  Assur.  179  Fed.  1^  l«2  a  C. 
A.  397.  * 

»»21  How.  7,  16  L.  Bd.  41.    See,  also,  Whealton  Packing  Oo.  v 
^la  Ins.  Ca,  185  Fed.  108,  107  C.  a  A.  113,  34  L.  R.  A.  <N.  8.> 
m;  Forshaw  v.  Chabut,  3  Br.  &  B.  TO  (7  K.  a  JU>;  OUford  v. 
HaatiMr,  a  C.  &  P.  16  (14  B.  a  I*.). 


ence  to  its  length  aud  other  particulars,  and  with  a  compe- 
tent and  aktUiul  master,  of  sound  judgment  and  discretion ; 
and,  ia  general^  especialljr  in  steamships  and  vessels  of  the 
larger  si2%  i\nik  some  person  of  sufficient  ability  and  ex- 
perience to  supply  his  place,  temporarily,  at  least,  in  case 
of  his  sickness  or  physical  disqualification.  Owners  must 
see  to  it  that  the  master  is  qualified  for  his  situation,  as  they 
are,  in  general,  in  respect  to  goods  transported  for  hire,  re- 
sponsible for  his  acts  and  negligence." 

Ia  STEEI,  V.  STATE  LINE  S.  a  CO.,"  Lord  Cairns 
defines  seaworthiness  as  follows: 

"I  think  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt  enter- 
tained that  this  is  a  contract  which  not  merely  engages  the 
shipowner  to  deliver  the  goods  in  the  condition  mentioned, 
but  that  it  also  contains  in  it  a  representation  and  an  en- 
gagement—a coutrac^^y  the  shipowner  that  the  ship  on 
which  the  wheat  is  placed  is,  at  the  time  of  its  departure, 
reasonably  fit  for  accomplishing  the  service  which  the  ship- 
owner engages  to  perform.  Reasonably  fit  to  accomplish 
that  service  the  ship  cannot  be  unless  it  is  seaworthy.  By 
'seaworthy,'  my  lords,  I  do  not  desire  to  p#i»|  to  any  tech- 
nical meaning  of  the  term,  but  to  txpress  that  the  ship 
shoiild  be  in  a  condition  to  encounter  whatever  perils  of  the 
sea  a  ship  of  that  kind,  and  laden  in  that  way,  may  be  fair- 
ly expected  to  encounter  in  c^iissing  the  Atlantic.   *   »  * 

"But,  my  lords,  if  that  is  so,  it  must  be  from  this,  and 
only  from  this,  that  in  a  contract  of  this  kind  there  is  im- 
plied an  engagement  that  the  ship  shall  be  reasonably  fit 
for  performing  the  service  which  she  undertakes.  In  prin- 
ciple, I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  wonld  be  the 
meaning  of  the  contract;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
question  is  really  concluded  by  authority.  It  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  case  of  Lyon  v.  Mells,'*^  in  the  court  of 

e«  3  A.  0.  72,  76,  77.   See,  also,  Bullard  v.  Roger  Williams  Ins. 
Co.,  1  Curt  148,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2.122. 
•T  5  East.  428. 
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fMsen's  bench  during  Om  time  of  Lord  Ellenborongii,  and 
to  ttie  irerj  stmmg  and  eatiremely  wtSk  considered  expres- 
^iHtam  of  tlie  law  wiikli  fell  from  the  late  Lord  Wensleydale 
wlien  he  was  a  jvdgt  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  was 
advising  your  lordship's  house  in  the  case  of  Gibson  v. 
Small." 

As  aflipefal  rule,  the  burden  of  proving  unseaworthiness 
is  m  the  underwriter.** 

But  where  a  veitsd  which  has  been  eicpoaed  to  no  unusual 
peril  suddenly  develops  a  leilr  Within  a  sholt  ttee^  iMi  may 
raise  a  presumption  of  unseaworthiness.**  In  reference  ti 
this  Judge  Curtis  says : 

"But,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the  presumption  is 
that  this  brig  was  seaworthy,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is 
on  the  tti|i||H|iter8  by  some  sufficient  evidence  to  remove 
thli  prea^^Wi^*  '^^^^  ^'^^  either  by  proving  the 

cjcistence  of  defects  ^il||||i.nting  to  unseaworthiness  before 
she  sailed,  or  that  she  broke  down  during  the  voyage,  not 
having  encountered  any  extraordinary  action  of  the  winds 
or  waves,  or  any  other  peril  of  the  sea  sufficient  to  produce 
such  effect  upon  a  seaworthy  vessel,  or  by  showing  that  an 
'examination  during  the  voyage  disclosed  such  a  stale  'of 
decay  and  weakness  as  amounted  to  unseaworthiness,  for 
which  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  occurrences  of  the  vnyage 
would  not  account.   *  ♦  ♦ 

"There  is  such  a  standard,  necessarily  expressed  in  gen- 
eral terms,  but  capable  of  being  applied,  by  an  intelligent 
jury,  to  the  proofs  in  the  cause.  The  hull  of  the  vessel 

it  4  H.  1:4  Oas.  m 

»•  Nome  Beadi  ligbtmce  &  Transp.  Co.  v.  Munich  Aasur.  Co.  (0. 
C.)  123  Fted.  820;  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co.  v.  Globe  Nav.  Co.,  236 
M.  ei8»  149  C.  C.  A.  614 ;  Pickup  y.  Inaurance  Co.,  8  Q.  B.  D.  694. 

••Bollard  v.  Roger  Williams  Ins*  Co.,  1  Curt  148,  Fed.  Oas.  No. 
9t99  See,  also.  Moores  v.  TTnderwriters  (C.  C.)  14  Fed.  226; 
Betdiiider  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America  (D.  C.)  30  Fed.  459; 
WoFk  T.  Learners,  97  U.  S.  379,  24  L.  Ed,  1012  ;  AJum  Insurance 
Co.,  [1901]  A.  a  362. 
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must  be  so  tight,  stanch,  and  strong  as  to  he  competent 
to  resist  the  ordinary  attacks  of  wind  and  sea  dunnf  tlie 
voyage  for  which  she  is  insured." 

This  warrant  of  seaworthiness  applies  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  foja|^.  A  vessel  may  be  in  port,  and  require 
extensive  repairs,  but,  if  these  repairs  are  made  if^oj^  she 
sails,  so  as  to  make  her  seaworthy  at  sailmg,  she  Inlfius 
what  is  required  of  her.** 

This  condition  always  applies  to  insurance  under  voyage 
poHcics.  As  to  time  policies,  there  is  quite  a  difference  be- 
tween  English  and  American  decisions.  Under  the  Ameri- 
can decisions  a  vessel,  when  insured  by  a  time  policy,  must 
be  seaworthy  at  the  comm^Qcment  of  the  risk.  If,  when 
so  seaworthy,  she  sustains  damage,  and  is  not  refitted  at  an 
intermediate  port,  and  a  prudent  master  would  have  refitted 
her  there,  and  she  is  lost  in  consequence  Of  the  failure  to 
refit  her,  she  would  be  unseaworthy,  and  the  underwriter 
would  not  be  liable.  If,  however,  she  is  not  refitted,  and  is 
lost  from  a  different  cause,  the  underwriters  would  be  lia- 
ble though  a  prudent  master  would  have  had  her  refitted. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  warranty  of 
seaworthiness  on  time  policies,  either  at  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  or  at  any  other  time.** 

•i  McLanahan  v.  Universal  Ins.  Co..  1  Pet  171.  184»  JJ^^^' 
St  Paul  Fire  &  Maruie  Ins.  Co.  v.  Pacific  Cold  Storage  06.,  157  wm. 
625  87  C.  C.  A.  14, 14  K  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  ll«l;  Stetsott  V.  Insurance  Co. 
of  North  America  (D.  C.)  215  BW.  ISt  But  «wai  ^1^^^^ 
not  apply  to  lighters  employed  to  tend 

ing  Co  V  Thames  &  Mewey  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  (D.  C.)  210  IM. 
958;  Thames  &  Mewey  Marine  Ins.  Co.  Padflc  Oieoeotlnf  Ca, 
223  Fed.  561,  189  a  C.  A.  101. 

•1  Union  Ins.  Co.      Smith,  m      a  405,  8  Snp.  Ct.  534.  31  U 
M.  407;  CBflwdand  *  B.  •Swandt  Oo.  r.  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
I  An^ca  (D.  O) m  (dtocnsainj  the  Indunaree  clause,  which 

I  Is  latenMiPM^^  «!««t»  in  machinery  or  ^^11  ^<^t Jue  to 
I  want  «e  dd»  dmg^ce'%.IW»e»d:  Luckenbach  V.  W  /-  ^^^^^^ 
■  Sugar  Beflning  Co.*  248  U*  ».  m  80  Sup.  Ot  53.  63  L.  Ed.  170,  1 

A*  Ta  B*  f  ff^'-  ^  . 

Budgeon     Pianhroke*  2  A.  C.  284.  Sectlim  36.  cL  5,  of  the 
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TMs  coniitioii  only  afpic»  to  the  vcsscL  There  is  no 
implied  condition  that  the  cargo  shall  he  itted  to  with- 
stand the  voyage  lor  which  it  is  insured,** 

SAME— DSVIATION 

2i.  H  it  an  inpikd  comiitioii  nl  a  voyage  poicy  that  the 
waael  wiH  take  the  ci|prie  of  tailing  fixed  hy  com- 
OEiercial  custom  lietween  two  portt»  or,  H  none  It 
fixed,  that  it  wiE  take  the  course  wMdl  a  matter 
of  ordinary  skill  would  adopt.  Any  departure 
foom  such  course,  or  any  unreasonable  delay  in 
purtuiiig  Hie  voyage,  conttltutet  what  Is  known 

The  reason  is  that  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  vessel 
iuhstitntes  a  new  risk  different  from  the  one  which  the  mir 
derwriters  have  assumed,  and,  after  such  deviation  com- 
mences, the  insurers  are  not  liable  for  any  loss  incurred  dur- 
ing the  deviation.  The  cases  on  this  subject  are  numerous. 
^P9lether  m^Wf^  ««  »  deviatiiMi  depends  largely  upon  the 
sMcnlar  liliiilili^^  of  the  policy  and  die  course  of  trade. 

In  HEARNE  V.  NEW  ENGLAND  MUT.  MAiUNE 
INS.  CO./»  a  vessel  was  insured  to  a  port  in  Cuba,  and  at 
and  thcn<^  to  a  port  of  advice  and  discharge  in  Europe. 
The  vessel  went  to  the  port  in  Cuba,  and  discharged,  and 
then,  instead  of  sailing  direct  to  Europe,  sailed  for  another 
port  in  Cuba  to  reload,  and  was  lost  on  her  way  there.  The 
court  held  that  this  constituted  a  deviation,  wd  released 

lisiiiit  IiisQf««»  let  im  ptmmm:  "to  a  time  poUcy  there  it 
IM>  iavilicd  wattaiitf  tliat  tbe  slilp  diall  Ibe  seawortliy  at  any  stage 
of  tlie  adtentarei  bat  wbere,  with  aie  privity  of  the  assared,  the  ship 
la  sMit  tn  sea  in  an  unteawiMrniy  ttat%  tte  Imnm  is  not  llaUe  for 
tm  ioii  attnbiitable  to  anMSwoHhlness.'* 

i«KOeM  V.  SaiMdeit.  IT  a  a  N.  S.  012  B.  a  14       1^  ^ 
print,  29. 

ft  m  mm  waa  m  22  li.  Ed.  m 
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the  underwriters,  and  that,  in  the  face  of  the  express  lan- 
guage of  the  contract,  it  was  not  admissible  to  prove  a  us- 
age in  such  voyages  to  go  to  two  ports  in  Cuba,  one  for  dis- 
charge and  another  for  reloading. 

In  Columbian  Ins.  Co.  v.  Catlctt,^'  which  was  the  case  of 
a  voyage  policy  from  Alexandna  to  the  West  Indies  and 
back,  it  was  held  that,  as  the  known  usage  of  the  trade  al- 
lowed delay  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  voyage  by  sell- 
ing out  the  cargo,  it  was  not  a  deviation  to  remam  for  that 
purpose,  provided  the  time  so  occupied  was  not  unreason- 
able. 

In  Wood  V.  Pleasants,"  it  was  held  that  a  Stoppage  on 
the  way  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  water,  and  only  for 
that  purpose,  was  not  a  deviation,  assuming  that  the  ves- 
sel had  a  proper  supply  at  the  time  of  sailing. 

In  West  v.  Columbian  Ins.  Co.,"  a  vessel  insured  on  a 
voyage  to  Pernambuco  unnecessarily  anchored  off  port, 
when  she  might  have  gone  directly  in.  It  was  held  that 
this  delay  was  such  a  deviation  as  discharged  the  under- 
writers. 

Under  the  decisions,  it  is  not  a  deviation  for  a  vessel  to 
delay,  or  go  out  of  her  way,  in  order  ^  awre  life  at  sea, 
but  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  saving  property.  Under 
the  special  facts  of  special  cases  this  principle  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  apply ;  for  a  vessel  in  deviating  to  save  life  caii 
sometunes  best  accomplish  it  by  saving  property,  as,  for 
instance,  by  taking  a  disabled  vessel  in  tow.  But  when, 
Sifter  dmng  so,  the  facts  are  sudi  that  the  lives  can  he  saved 
without  the  property,  a  continued  attempt  to  save  the  prop- 
erty is  a  deviation. 

ft  12  Wheat  38a,  6  U  Ed.  064. 

•T IW.  Ctau  Ne.  17,961,  8  Wash.  O.  C.  201. 

••  FMU  Oaa  No.  17,421,  5  Granch,  O.  C.  309.   See,  also,  Martin  v. 
Bdaware  Im.  Go.,  Fed.  Gas.  No.  9.161.  2  Wash,  a  a  254. 
HvenBS.Ai»f.(2D  Bd,!^ 
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A  leading  case  is  SCARAMANGA  v.  STAMP/*  It  was 
a  case  arising  out  of  a  charter  pmt$  (in  yrhichJ^SSMJ^^^ 
an  implied  warranty  not  to  deviate),  where  a  disabled  ves- 
sel was  taken  in  tow,  causing  considerable  delay  to  the  oth- 
er vessel  The  court  held,  under  the  facts,  that  the  delay 

was  unjustifiable.  t«  t  ^ 

On  the  other  hand^  in  Ciocker  v.  Jackson/  Judge 
Spraguc  held  that  a  departure  of  the  vessel  from  bar  course 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  those  on  board  a  vessel  in 
apparent  distress  needed  relief,  and  the  delay  in  order  to 
offer  such  relief,  was  not  a  deviation,  though  such  action 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  saving  property  would  be.  He 
held,  also,  that,  if  both  motives  existed,  it  would  not  be  a 
deviation,  and  that,  if  the  circumstances  were  not  decisive, 
or  were  ambiguous,  as  to  the  motives  of  the  master  of  the 
salving  vessel,  the  court  would  give  him  the  benefit  ©f  the 
doubt. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  distmcttoii  |>eMM» 
deviation  and  an  entire  change  of  voyage.  As  to  Oic  lOffMr, 
a  mere  intention  formed  to  deviate  does  not  avoid  the  policy 
nulii  that  point  is  reached  where  the  act  of  deviating  com- 
mences. Up  to  that  point  the  policy  is  still  in  force.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  change  of  voyage  avwds  the  policy  ab 
initio,  because  that  substitutes  a  diffctent  risk  from  the 
one  on  which  the  underwriter  has  made  his  cakulations. 

The  test  as  between  the  two  is  that,  as  long  as  the  tcr- 
mini  remain  the  same,  and  the  master,  on  leaving,  intends 
to  §0  to  the  terminus  named,  and  then  goes  out  of  his  way, 
or  is  ginlty  of  an  unreasonable  delay,  it  is  a  deviation ;  but, 
if  the  terminus  is  chinged,  then  it  is  a  change  of  voyage. 

This  is  aiustrated  by  Marine  Ins.  Co.  of  Alexandria  v, 

••4  C.  P.  D.  316 ;  Id.,  5  C.  P.  D.  295. 
fti  Spr.        Fed.  Ctt*  No.  3,398. 
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Tucker.'*  There,  a  vessel  was  insured  at  and  from  King- 
ston, Jamaica,  to  Alexandria.  The  captain,  at  Kingston, 
took  on  a  cargo  for  Baltimore,  intending  to  go  to  Balti- 
more, and  then  to  Alexandria.  His  ship  was  captured  be- 
fore reaching  the  Capes.  The  court  held  that  this  was 
merely  an  intended  deviation,  as  the  actual  deviation  would 
not  have  commenced  until  he  had  gone  inside  of  the  Capes 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways  for  the  two  ports,  and  that,  as 
no  man  could  be  punished  for  a  mere  intention,  the  under- 
writers were  liable.  In  such  case,  had  he  intended  to  go  to 
Baltimore  alone,  and  not  to  Alexandria  (the  terminus  nam- 
ed in  the  policy)  at  all,  it  would  have  been  a  change  of 
voyage,  and  his  policy  would  have  been  void  at  once. 

SAME— ILLEGAL  TRAFFIC 

21.  It  is  an  implied  condition  that  a  vessel  aliaM  not^engagc 
in  illegal  tradjc. 

This  is  but  another  phase  of  the  principle  that  a  contract 
tainted  with  illegality  is  void.  Hence  any  trade  which  con- 
templates dealing  with  an  alien  enemy,  or  a  violation  of  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  con^tif  mhose  law  governs  the  policy, 
renders  the  contract  void.** 

Care  must  be  taken  to  remember  the  difference  between 
the  effect  of  illegal  trade  known  to  the  parties  and  its  effect 
when  unknown.  Even  when  equally  known  to  both  par- 
tits,  contract  is  void,  because  the  court  will  not  lend  its 
aid  to  eniorce  such  contracts.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a 
voyage  known  to  one  paftf  and  unfa  to  the  other  is 
void  on  a  different  principle,  namely,  that  ^ti»  hSm  oi  ilm 
insured  to  give  the  underwriter  information  of  ih€  ^I9xm- 
'  ter  of  the  trade  avoids  the  policy  on  the  ground  of  misrep- 
resentation or  concealmenit 


Ti  3  Cranch,  357,  2  L.  Ed.  466. 

I  29.  »«  Jansen  v.  Mines  Co..  [1002]  A.  0.  484. 
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An  interesting  case  on  this  ilil>ject  is  ^^^^^^ 
Justice  Story  in  ANDREWS  v.  ESSEX  FIRE  &  MARINE 
INS.  CO."  There  insurance  had  been  effected  on  the  car- 
M|to  proceed  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and,  if  not  allowed  to 
sell  there,  then  to  Cuba.  It  was  known  to  both  parties  that 
the  British  government  forbade  American  vessels  carrymg 
such  cargoes  there,  but  both  parties  thought  that  the  pro- 
hibition  might  be  removed  by  the  time  the  vessel  landed. 
The  court  held  that  the  knowledge  of  the  underwriters  that 
tie  Hade  was  pcit  did  not  make  them  assume  that  risk, 
and  that  it  was  a  risk  not  covered  by  the  policy. 

In  Clark  v.  Protcctkm  Ins.  Ca,»*  whkh  also  was  a  dea- 
sbn  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  when  the  ship  arrived  at  the  port 
of  New  Orleans  the  master  took  on  board  a  chain  cable, 
which  had  been  bought  at  his  request  in  Nova  Scotia, 
brought  there  on  another  ship,  and  smuggled  on  board  his 
vessel   After  this  she  sailed  from  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans, ahd  was  lost  The  underwrite  contended  that  this 
act  vitiated  the  entire  insurance.  Tlic  0murthdd,  l»W€!ver, 
that,  as  the  msurance  was  originally  valid,  any  sl^bta^it^n^ 
illegality  in  the  voyage  did  not  affect  the  insurance  as  to 
pwipefty  not  tainted  with  the  illegality,  although  no  re- 
covety  couM  be  had  for  the  special  property  which  was  so 

tainted.  *      .      ^   •  ^ 

In  Craig  V.  United  States  Ins.  Co.,"  mi  Amanctn  durmg 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and  England  took  out 
m  British  license.  Mr.  Justice  Washington  held  tliftt,  «8  tms 
WIS  an  Ulegal  voyage  throughout,  there  could  be  no  rem- 
edy npoo  an  insniance  poUcy  covermg  it. 
Ommm     Gracy«*  in*i*r«d  a  somewhat  sumlar  ques- 

tiS  Mason,  «•        Cm-  N«.  8!f4.  #  # 

141  mm  m  IW.  Om.  H<k  2,882.  H«e  »•  penalty  or  ror- 
Mtoie  impowd  toy  m  tewmm  laW  f«r  miuggMng  was  upon  the 
^wmA  briiigtog  tHe  eaUte,  not  upm  tie  fSMl  iMlviag  It 
f  •  Hsd.  Oas.  Nifc  S34l>.  P«t  €.  a  m  OK— 
Tf  1  Wa^.  CI  O.  m  IWL  Caa  m.  tm>        ^  Schwarta 
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tion,  though  the  warranty  in  that  case  was  express,  and 
not  implied.  The  warranty  was  of  neutrality,  the  vessel 
and  cargo  being  warranted  as  American,  but  during  the 
vnyage  she  was  documented  as  Spanish,  and  while  so  doc- 
umented was  captured  by  a  fofcign  privateer,  and  after- 
wards recaptured  by  a  British  privateer.  The  court  held 
that  the  warranty  that  the  vessel  was  American  implied  a 
warranty  that  there  should  be  the  necessary  documents  to 
Show  it,  and  that  the  act  of  the  insured  in  having  their  ves- 
sel documented  as  Spanish  defeated  their  right  of  recovery.  . 
Violation  of  Revenue  Laws  of  Another  Country 

It  is  a  principle  of  English  law  that  the  English  conrts 
pay  no  attention  to  the  revenue  laws  of  another  country; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  illegal  per  se  to  endeavor  to  smuggle 
goods  into  another  country.  As  such  an  act  would  increase 
the  risk,  failure  to  tell  the  underwriter,  at  the  time  of  ef- 
fecting the  insurance,  that  it  was  contemplated,  would  be 
a  concealment,  and  avoid  the  policy  on  that  ground.,  But, 
if  both  the  underwriter  and  insured  knew  that  such  actum 
was  contemplated,  the  policy  would  be  valid,  although  un- 
der exactly  similar  circumstances  an  attempt  to  smuggle 
into  England  would  be  an  illegal  contract,  and  avoid  the 
policy. 

Mr.  Parsons,  in  his  work  on  Marine  Insurance,**  states 
this  as  a  general  principle  of  insurance  law,  equally  apply- 
ing to  this  country,  and  cites  some  American  decisions  to 
sustain  him.  One  of  these  is  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice 
Story  in  Andrews  v.  Essex  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  above 
Merred  to;  and  certainly  in  thm^ion  the  justice  seems 
to  assume  that  the  underwriters  would  be  bottnd  if  they 
knew  that  illegal  trade  with  a  port  of  a  foreign  couiitry  was 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America.  3  Wash.  C.  C.  m.        CtaL  Ha 
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TT 1  Pars.  Mar.  Ins.  p.  34.  In  Gow,  Mar.  Ins.  (LoodiJa.  Itm  m 
this  doctrine  is  characterized  as  a  "sUght  obliquity  of  vtoton,  Of  a 
temporary  blindness  of  justtca'* 
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cmtteinplated.  The  decision  cannot  be  considered  as  abso- 
lutely in  point,  as  tlie  iinienrritefa  «iwe  held  not  liable  on 
anotlier' .  .i^voimd. 

Insurance  on  vessels  or  goods  engaged  in  bloekade 
ning  is  not  illegal.  Such  a  business  is  not  criminal,  or  im- 
moral, or  against  public  policy.  It  only  affects  the  bellig- 
erent who  has  established  the  blockade.  Neutrals  may  run 
it  if  they  can,  and  their  only  risk  is  of  being  caught.  A  ves- 
sel cannot  be  seiied  on  a  subsequent  voyage  for  such  an 
act,  which  shows  that  there  is  nothing  hnmoiml  abwt  it 
Accordingly  such  insurance  is  common.** 

But  it  is  criminal  to  violate  the  revenue  laws  of  anoth- 
er country,  if  made  so  by  those  laws ;  and  such  violation 
should  be  against  public  policy  in  any  country,  and  render 
a  contract  baaed  upon  such  act  void,  even  as  between  the 
parties. 

In  Oscanyan  v.  Winchester  Arms  Ca,^»  a  Turkish  con- 
sul living  in  this  country  made  a  contract  with  the  Win- 
chester Arms  Company  by  which  he  was  to  receive  a  com- 
,  mission  on  all  the  arms  of  that  company  which  he  influ- 
'  cnced  his  government  to  buy.  When  he  sued  for  such  com- 
missicms,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  contract  was 
void  as  against  public  policy,  and  not  enforceable.  It  was 
u^ed  upon  the  court  that,  while  such  contracts  were  void 
under  our  law,  they  were  quite  the  proper  tiling  under 
Turkish  law,  and  that  it  was  a  recognized  right  of  Turkish 
officials  to  serve  their  government  in  that  way.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  however,  repudiated  the  argument,  and  held 
that  it  was  a  questicm  regarding  our  own  citizens,  and 
that,  if  such  transactions  might  have  the  effect  of  demcml- 
mmg  them,  it  would  not  enforce  any  rights  based  upon 
them.  This  decision,  though  not  exactly  in  point  on  the 
question  above  discussed,  would;  «i  <l«ast,  indicate  a  pos- 
ts lUaiiliiie  Ins.  Co.,  Ltd.,  T.  M.  S.  Dollar  a  S.  Qo^  1T7  JM.  ISli, 
lit  a  a  A.  11*7.   Gk)w.  Mar.  Ins.  m 

f  m  V.  a  261, 2e  L.  Ed.  B3a 
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iibility  that  the  Supreme  Court  wmM  think  it  just  as  iO^l 
to  defraud  a  foreign  government  by  smuggling  as  by  giving 
commissions  on  arms  purchased  for  it 

TWM  POLICY  ilHP  ITS  PROVISIOMS  AS  TO  RISK 
AND  PERILS  INSURED  AGAIMST 

30.  The  written  contract  of  insuira«»  is  - 

The  better  opinion  is  that  the  word  "policy"  is  from  tiie 
Latin  "polliceor"— "I  promise."  The  forms  of  policies 
.vary.  The  most  common  is  the  English  form,  which  has 
been  in  use  for  a  long  time,  and  the  American  forms  in  use 
in  Boston  and  New  York.  These  vary  materially  in  their 
general  provisions,  and,  of  course,  the  stipulations  in  them 
are  varied  to  suit  the  special  circumstances. 

The  English  form  will  be  found  in  appendix  No.  1  of 
Park  on  Insurance.  It  has  been  frequently  criticised  by  the 
courts  as  ambiguous  and  inartificial,  but  its  various  provi- 
sfens  Iwve  now  been  so  generally  construed  that  it  is  well 
'  understood.^ 

A  good  example  of  the  American  icxm  will  be  found  in 
'SUN  MUT.  INS.  CO.  v.  OCEAN  INS.  CO.'V  This  was  a 
reinsurance  policy  on  goods,  but  the  important  clauses 
commonly  in  use  will  be  found  embodied  in  it 

Qf  ike  Mf  Bnd  afihe  Risk 

The  clause  in  the  Bnglish  form  bearing  upon  this  is  word- 
ed as  follows:  "Beginning  the  adventtirc  Upon  the  said 
goods  and  merchandise  from  the  loading  thereof  aboard 
the  said  ship  *  *  *  upon  the  said  ship,"  etc.,  "and  so 
shaU  continue  and  endure  during  her  abode  there,  upon  the 
said  ship,"  etc  ^An*  li^^r  until  the-  said  ship,  with  all 
her  ordnaricc,  tackle,  appafel,"  etc.,  "and  goods  and  mer- 

I       t^^^^^^  or  m&mr  mm  of  tlie  BogUsli  Ooyds  is  given 

In  fnU  In  Ctoir  on  Ifaiiiti  Insarance,  29. 

mm  u.  a48S»  1  sup.  est  ssa.  27 1*.  m  hot. 
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chatidise  ^^^^^^^il^^     ^  arrived  at  '"iipoft..tlie 

wmA  sMf etc.,  **ll|r^  liaili  mooted  at  ^aacbor  tmtaty^ 
four  hours,  lill^^  and  upon  the  .goods  and  om^* 

chandises,  until  the  same  be  there  discharged  and  safely 
laiided." 

The  American  policy  above  referred  to  expresses  all  this 
more  simply,  as  follows :  "Beginning  the  adventure  upon 
the  said  goods  and  merchandise  from  and  immediately  Mr 
bwiuf  the  loading  thereof  on  board  of  the  said  vessel  at 
—  aforesaid,  and  so  shall  continue  and  endure  until 
the  said  goods  and  merchandise  rfiall  be  safely  landed  at 
 aforesaid.- 

In  filling  up  the  blank  indicating  the  voyage,  the  initial 

poittt  is  frequently  described  as  "at  and  from    to 

— — — The  meaning  of  these  words  varies  according  to 
ctftumstances.  They  cover  injuries  received  in  the  initial 
port  in  the  ordlniary  course  of  preparing  for  voyage, 
provided  fte  delay  is  not  unreasonable.  For  mstance,  the 
ItlSCARD  *"  was  a  case  of  insurance  on  a  cargo  of  wheat 
-at  and  from  New  York,"  and  bound  for  Lisbon.  After  the 
loading  of  the  vessel,  the  signing  of  her  bills  of  lading,  and 
other  preparations  to  leave  port,  the  vessel  cast  off  her  lines 
for  the  purpose  oi  starting,  hut,  on  account  ei  aeine  trifling 
derangement  of  her  engines,  again  made  fast  to  her  wharf. 
While  lying  there  she  was  run  into  by  a  barge.  She  was 
surveyed,  pronounced  seaworthy,  and  started,  meeting  very 
heavy  weather,  which  caused  water  to  damage  the  wheat. 
Hie  court  held  that  the  pol%  had  attached  at  the  time  of 
this  colHsioa, 

In  Maughton  v.  Empire  Marine  Ins.  Ca**  a  vessel  wh^ 

•1  (IX  a)  06  Fed.  44;  ijamSm  AMiance  v.  Companhla  De  Moagens 
m  Bamlvo,  15  0.  C.  A.  68  Wl.  247;  Id.,  167  U.  S.  149,  17 
flopb  Ot  785,  42  EC  tP^  As  to  the  meaning  ot  "breaking  ground," 
•■t  1  Pars.  Mar.  Ins.  867  et  scq. ;  2  Pars.  Mar.  Ins.  48,  49.  In  the 
IHlMle  a  CHambCTS,  253  Fed.  182.  184,  165  C.  C.  A.  82.  Judge  Ward 
wm  that  a  ifalp  had  hroken  growid  *lf  the  had  aaUed  a  mUe." 

•>  Ifr  WL.  1  Xx.  206.' 
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at  sea  was  insured  "lost  or  not  lost,  at  and  from  Havana  to 
Greenock."  In  entering  the  harbor  of  Havana  she  ground- 
ed, and  received  damage.  The  court  held  that  under  such 
cifcnmstances  the  words  were  used  in  a  geographical  sense, 
the  ship  h^g  in  the  geographical  limits  of  the  harbor  of 
Havana  in  the  sense  of  the  policy,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
policy  had  attached.  In  this  caS«  fh  injury  was  received 
from  the  anchor  of  another  ship  in  the  harbor  after  her  ar- 
rival within  its  limits. 

Seamans  V.  Loring  •*  was  a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Story. 
In  reference  to  the  nititiing  of  these  words  he  says:  "The 
next  question  is,  at  what  tiiiiei  if  ever,  did  Ihe  policy  at- 
tach? The  insurance  is  *at  and  from,'  etc.  What  is  the 
true  construction  of  these  words  in  policies  must,  in  some 
measure,  depend  upon  the  state  of  things  and  the  situation 
of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  underwriting  the  policy.  If  at 
the  vessel  is  abrc^d  in  a  foreign  port,  or  cxpecUtd 
■Kve  at  such  port  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  policy, 
by  the  wofd  'at,'  will  attach  upon  the  vessel  and  cargo  from 
the  time  of  her  arrival  at  such  port.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vessel  has  been  at  no  time  in  such  port  without  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  voyage,  the  policy  will  attach  only 
from  the  time  that  preparations  are  begun  to  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  voyage  insured."  In  this  ca^e  there  was  an 
unreasonable  delay  in  sailing,  and  he  instructed  the  jury 
that  such  an  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  delay  prevented 
the  policy  from  attaching  during  this  preparation,  and  that 
Ae  policy  did  not  attach  until  the  vessel  began  her  prep- 
arations for  the  voyage  insured. 

As  to  the  question  when  the  voyage  terminates,  the 
courts  have  held  that  it  lasts,  under  the  language  of  the 
policy,  until  she  has  been  moored  twenty-fonr  hours  in  good 
safety,  and  that  a  vessel  which  arrives  as  a  wreck  incapa- 
ble of  repair,  and  is  lost  in  the  port  of  final  destination  un- 
der such  circumstances,  even  after  being  moored,  has  never 

•4 1  Mason,  127,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,583. 


icrivcd  "in  good  safety,"'  in  tlic  neaiiiiif  of  tliit  etalMC,  and 
fitttty  llietcforc,  the  underwriters  are  liaWc** 

An  interesting  case  on  the  meaning  of  these  words  "in 
good  s^lm^pis  LIDGETT  v.  SECRETAN."  There  the 
sMp  C^^iagne  insured  from  London  to  Calcutta,  with 
thrnst  in  tlie  policy,  anitaincd  considerable  damage  at 
sea,  so  as  to  teqitifc  conitant  pmiping,  but  still  not  so  seri- 
ous as  to  make  her  an  absolute  wreck  She  «rrmd  *t  Cal- 
cntta  in  this  condition  on  October  28,  1866*  After  tinloid- 
ing  siie  was  taken  on  November  12th  to  a  dry  dock  for  sur- 
vey and  rtpdrs,  and  was  destroyed  by  accidental  fire  on  De- 
cember Stii.  The  conrt  held  that,  as  she  had  arrived,  and 
been  moored  for  twenty-four  hours  in  good  safety  as  a 
ship,  and  not  as  a  inere  wrecks  Ae  risk  had  iwwmated,  and 
the  underwriters  were  liable  for  the  loss  incuned  before 
entering  the  port,  but  not  for  the  fire  whkh  had  happened 
after  such  anchoring. 

The  anchoring  must  be  at  the  place  of  final  discharge. 
C<Hning  to  anchor  in  port  with  the  intention  of  entering  the 
^tKKM^twmtiB  is  not  a  'inal  'ttooring  in  the  sense  of  this 
clause'^ 

The  Ferilf /itweii  A0imi 

The  or^iiiary  language  in  an  English  policy  enumerating 
the  perils  is  as  follows:  "Touching  the  adyentures  and 
perils  which  we,  the  aisnrers,  are  content  to  bear,  and  do 
take  upon  us  in  this  voyage,  they  are  of  the  seas,  meiMl- 
war,  ire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters 
of  mart  and  countermart,  reprisals,  takings  at  sea,  arrests, 
rcMraints,  and  detaiiimcnts  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  peo- 

•1  ihaive  Wmm,  2  Surt,  lOft.  tSee,  also,  as  to  tbe  temUnatloii 
et  m  mmm  m  tUfc,  mam  BwiWnf  &  Safe  Deposit  CJo.  t.  Marl- 
tiine  Bh.  €kk  p.  e)  Hi  IW.  fliJ  l>o»ii««»t  fv  ^laAca  CSwp-. 
PiOS]  2  K.  B.  868. 
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pie  of  what  nation,  quality,  or  condition  soever,  barratry  of 
the  masters  and  mariners,  and  all  other  perils,  losses,  or 
msloftnnes  that  have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment, 
1^  dsMge  of  Ihe  said  goods  and  merchandises  and  ship." 

The  "festralttt  of  princes'*  clause  refers  to  acts  of  statc|||| 
acts  authorized  by  the  sovereign  authority."  It  does  not 
cover  losses  caused  by  riots.** 

SAME— PERILS  OP  THE  SEAS 

it.  ''Pefilt  of  tift  scaa^  mgn^  ^  losses  or  damage  which 

arise  fwwi  tiie  fam^Sft^am  ^^^^  ^  ^^'^ 
and  tea,  or  from  csttraordiiiaiy  cummi  cxttnnal  to 
the  ship,  and  originating  on  navi|^l«  wilers. 

The  phrase  does  not  cover  ordinary  wearand  tear,  nor 
does  it  cover  rough  weather  or  cross  seas.  There  mSt  fce^ 
something  extraordinary  connected  with  it.'**  Under  this 
frmdple  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  injury  to  a  ves- 
sel from  worms  in  the  Pacific,  if  an  ordinary  occurrence  in 
that  lodHty,  is  not  included  in  the  phrase.'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  injuries  received  ffotn  acddcntalty 
striking  the  river  bank  in  landing,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  vessel  sank,  are  included  in  the  term.** 

It  also  covers  a  los§  caused  by  a  jettison  of  part  of  the 
«jargp.** 

in  Potter  v.  SuffoU^  Ins,  Co.,**  Mr.  Justice  Story  held 
that  injury  caused  to  a  ship  by  striking  on  some  hard  sub- 

Mmer  V.  Insurance  Co.,  [1902]  2  K.  B.  694;  [1903]  1  K.  B.  712; 
Eoblnson  G.  M.  Oo.  v.  Ins.  CJo.,  [1904]  A.  C.  359. 

89  Nesbitt  V.  Lushington,  4  T.  R.  783,  100  Eng.  Reprint,  1300. 
§  31.   »o  Gulnare  (C.  O.)  42  Fed.  861. 

91  Hazard  v.  New  England  M.  Ins.  Co.,  8  Pet.  557,  8  L.  Ed.  1043. 

92  Seaman  Bnterprlse  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (0.  0.)  21  Fed. 
778. 

93  Lawrence  v.  Mintum,  17  How.  100,  15  L.  Ed.  58. 

94  2  Sumn.  197,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,339.  See,  also,  Wells  Y.  WmmoAt 
8  B.  &  Ad.  20.  no  Eng.  Reprint,  8. 
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llpnee  in  fit  fearbor,  doe  to  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  is  a  loss 
1^  a  pert]  of  the  sca>  isnless  it  was  mere  wear  and  tear,  or 
unless  it  was  an  ordinary  and  natural  occurrence.  Jj^uum 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew  aie  also 
covered,  unless,  there  is  an  ^press  stipulation  against  them 
— as  is  not  uncommon 

In  policies  which  contain  an  exception  protecting  the  in- 
surer from  injuries  caused  by  lack  of  ordinary  care  and  skill 
of  the  nairigmtors,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  courts  to  con- 
strue this  phrase  strictly  i^^ainst  die  insurer.  ^«||||||^ 
atme  it  in  such  cases  to  apply  rather  to^te  g^neraflHpi- 
cations  of  the  crew  than  to  their  carelessness  in  particukr 
instances.** 

The  courts  also  hold  that  injuries  received  by  collision 

are  coyere^,  though  not  injuries  inflict- 
This  question  is  disctmed  in  the  case  of  GENERAlr 
liOT.  INS.  CO.  V.  SHERWOOD/'  m  which  the  opinioii 
was  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  Curtis. 

In  Peters  ir.  Warren  Ins.  Go.,**  the  court  held  that  under 
llie  term  **perils  of  the  sea"  the  insured  could  recover  not 
only  the  damage  received  by  his  vessel,  but  the  amount 
fiat  ie  had  to  pay  in  general  average,  under  the  provisions 
<i  the  German  law,  to  the  other  vessel.  As  to  the  latter 
part  of  this  decision,  however,  it  turned  upon  the  peculiar 
provisions  M  the  German  law  of  average,  nnikmg  the  ves- 
sel liable  in  such  case  evai  without  fault.  But  it  was  not 
intended  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case  to  decide  the 
general  proposition  that  the  above  term  quoted  in  the  pol- 
icy gave  the  right  to  recover  for  injuries  inflicted. 

In  this  respect  the  law  of  Sngland  is  the  same  as  that  of 
America.** 

m-Wmfff     'flitlUL  IQB-  Co.,  35  C.  C.  A.  396,  95  Fed.  108 ;  Orient 
Hull  Wm,  Oow  V.  Adams,  123  U.  S.  67,  8  Sup.  Ct.  68,  31  L.  Ed.  63. 
••Igbert  T.  St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co.  (D.  GO  71  Fed.  738.  * 
•i  14  How.  357,  366-067,  14  I«.  Bd.  452. 

••14  Pet  99,  101a  mm 

••Be  Tana  t.  Salyador,  4  A.  A     CSl  H  €L li*  195)  4901 


§  32)        wmmmm  as  to  met  Mm  mam  * 

Hie  ckuse  covers  fire  caused  by  negligence  of  the  crew» 
the  proximate  cause  in  that  case  being  taken  to  be  the 
fire ;  but,  if  the  fire  was  caused  not  by  the  mere  negligence, 
but  by  design,  then  the  proximate  cause  would  not  be  the 
fire,  but  the  design,  and  the  underwriter  would  be  liable  if 
his  policy  covered  barratry,  but  not  if  otherwise.^ 

In  the  G.  R.  Booth,  Mr.  Justice  Gray  discusses  the  mean- 
ing of  the  clause  m  a  bill  of  lading,  and  says  that  it  has  l^c 
same  meaning  as  in  an  insurance  policy,  exce^  that  negli- 
gence of  the  master  has  a  different  effect  in  the  two  con- 
tracts.' 

SilQMLE— BARRATRY 

* 

32.  Bafiatry  is  an  act  committed  by  the  master  or  mariners  ^ 
of  the  sWp  for  some  unlawful  or  fraudulent  pur- 
pose,  contrary  to  their  duty  to  their  ow»ef% 
whereby  the  latter  sustain  an  injury. 

Illlllie  above  is  the  definition  given  by  Justice  Story  in 

ISS^ier  V.  Chesapeake  Ins.  Co.* 

The  meaning  of  the  term  is  discussed  at  great  length  and 
learnedly  in  PATAPSCO  INS.  CO.  v.  COULTER.*  It 
seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  mere  negligence,  to  mvolve 
at  least  some  element  of  design  or  intention  or  negligence 
so  gross  as  to  be  evidence  of  such  design  or  intention.  In 
that  case  the  final  decision  was  that,  where  the  loss  was 
caused  by  a  fire,  and  it  appeared  that  the  master  and  crew 
did  not  take  proper  steps  to  extinguish  the  fire,  the  cause 
of  loss  was  the  fire,  and  not  the  negligence  of  the  crew, 
and  ^erefore  they  held  the  insurer  liable. 

In  the  more  recent  case  of  New  Orleans  Ins.  Co.  v.  Albro 

»  Waters    Merchants*  Louisville  Ins.  CJo.,  11  Pet  213,  S     Ed.  691. 
t  m  U,  §.  4*50, 19  Sup.  Ct.  9,  43  L.  Ed.  234. 
I  82.   •  8  Crancli,  89,  3  L.  Ed.  48L 
48  Pet  m  7  1^  Ed.  659. 


Co.,»  a  voyage  had  been  bmlcen  up,  and  the  cargo  sold.  It 
was  charged  that  Uli:  lyaster  made  the  sale  in  a  method 
knowingly  contnury  to.  his  best  judgment,  and  to  the  injury 
of  the  parties  interested.  The  court  held  that  this,  if  so, 
would  constitute  barratry. 

As  barratry  is  something  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
owners,  it  follows  that  the  master  who  is  sole  owner  canr 
not  commit  barratry,  as  a  man  can  hardly  cheat  himself; 
but,  if  he  is  part  owner,  he  can  be  guilty  of  barratry  towards 
liit  other  iufners.* 

 "A  ISJyF lli 

t 

as.  tiifls  in  a  nariiit  polky,  accocttiig  to  At  bettar  opin- 
ioii,  cover  thefts  from  without  Ac  ship,  and  do  n«»l 
mmst  thefts  by  the  creir* 

This  is  the  decision  according  to  the  great  preponderance 
of  English  authority.^  Parsons,  in  his  Marine  Insurance, 
states  that  the  weight  of  American  authority  would  make 
the  insurers  liable  for  larceny  by  the  crew.'  His  ciutions, 
however,  hardly  seem  strong  enough  to  meet  #ie  reasoning 
of  the  English  cases» 

ft  llS  U.  &  SfM^  a  Sim.  Gt  28i,  28  Ii.  BO.  86i.  ^  CoBpaala  di 
MfigaciiMi  IM  nedia  Braver,  168  U.  S.  118, 18  Sop.  Ot  12,  42  L. 
m  808^  Mr.  Justice  Gray  held  that  •*there  was  no  barratry,  because 
Uiete  Has  o^th^  fntentloiial  fmud,  mif  bteadi  of  trust,  nor  will- 
ful vMitiiin  ef  law,  ent  «t  i^iidi.  at  Mast,  is  aeeesmgr  to  easittlBte 
pBfiaiiy* 

•  Maicsrdler  t.  Chesapeake  Ina  Co.,  8  Cranch,  89,  3  Ia^  Sd.  481 ; 
lenes     Nicholson,  10  Ex.  2S. 

I  88.  » Taylor  v.  Steamship  Co.,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  546.  This  case 
also  holds  that  thefts  are  not  covered  by  a  clause  Insuring  against 
**daniage  to  goods." 

I I  Pars.  Mar.  Ins.  563-566,  and  notes. 


1 1^^^^^^^       tscyraaoNS  as  to  eisk  and  mwia  w 

SAME— ALL  OTHER  PlEILi 

34.  "AU  other  perils,"  etc.,  mean  all  other  perili  al  the  / 
same  general  character. 

These  words,  according  to  the  construction  placed  up- 
on them  by  the  courts  under  the  rule  of  ejusdem  generis, 
are  intended  as  a  general  safeguard  to  cover  losses  similar 
to  those  guarded  against  by  the  special  enumeration,  and 
not  in  as  sweeping  a  sense  as  the  language  would  mean 

The  English  Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906  (under  the  rules 
of  construction  annexed  to  the  first  schedule  Of  section  30), 
expresses  this  as  "only  perils,  similar  in  kind  to  the  pails 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  policy." 

But  "aU  jrisks  by.  land  and  water"  cover  all^ris^^^^^  what-  , 

sQCser.* 

The  leading  case  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  words  is 
THAMES  &  M.  MARINE  INS.  CO.  r.  HAMILTON,^^ 
wherein  Lord  Bramwell,  in  his  opinion,  in  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  uses  the  following  language: 
'•Definitions  are  most  difficult,  but  Lord  EUenboroughs 
seems  right:  'All  cases  of  marine  damage  of  the  like  kind 
with  tiiosc  ^eciaiy  enumerated,  and  occasioned  by  sim- 
ilar causes.'  1  have  had  given  to  me  the  following  defini- 
tion or  description  of  what  would  be  inchided  in  the  general 
words  •   *Every  accidental  circumstance  not  tiie  result  of 
•ordina^r  wear  and  tear,  delay,  or  of  the  act  of  the  assured, 
happening  in  the  course  of  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  and 
incidental  to  the  nav^jation,  and  causing  loss  to  the  sub- 
iect-mattcr  of  insurance.'    Probably  a  severe  cnticism 
might  detect  some  faults  in  this.  There  are  few  definitions 
in  which  that  could  not  be  done.  I  think  the  dc^^tiM^f 
Lopes  L.  J.,  in  Pandorf  v.  Hamilton  [16  Q.  B.  D.  eZil, 
very  good:  In  a  seaworthy  ship,  damage  of  goods  caused 

S  34.   »  Schloss  V.  Stevens,  [1906]  2  K.  B.  6611. 
10 12  A.  C.  484. 
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1»y  the  action  of  tlie  sea  ittring  tfansit,  not  mtrityntatik  to 
the  &ult  of  anybody/  is  a  damage  from  a  peril  <A  the  sea. 
I  iuive  thought  that  the  following  might  suffice:  'All  per- 
Hs,  losses,  and  misfortunes  of  a  marine  character,  or  of 
a  character  incident  to  a  ship  as  such.* "  And  Lord  Hersch- 
elly  in  his  opinion,  discusses  the  cases  which  had  previotts- 
ly  passed  upon  them.  The  case  was  an  insurance  under  a 
^e  policy,  in  which,  under  English  law,  as  previously 
stated,  there  is  no  iniplied  warranty.  The  donkey  engine 
was  being  used  pumping  water  into  the  main  boilers,  but, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  valve  was  closed  which  ought  to 
have  been  left  open,  the  water  was  forced  into  and  split 
open  the  air  chamber  of  the  donkey  pump.  The  court 
held  that,  whether  the  closing  of  the  valve  was  accidental 
or  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  engineer,  it  was  not  such  an 
•  accident  as  was  covered  either  by  the  words  "perils  of  the 
sea,"  or  by  the  general  saving  clause  above  quoted. 

MmxnfATB  CAUSE  OF  LOSS 

/  35.  Wlicre  an  injury  is  due  to  mom  than  one  caus^  ^$jbE- 
ficlcnt  predominating  cause  nearest  the  low  is  con- 
•idered  the  proximate  cause,  though  later  causes 
incidental  thereto  are  also  set  in  motion.  Any 
later  tvnm,  to  sunenede  the  first,  noiiat  b0  an  in- 

This  definition  is  the  result  of  the  decisions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Supreme  Court  in  HOWARD  FIRE  INS.  CO.  v. 
NORWICH  &  N.  Y.  TRANSF.  CO."  and  the  G.  R.  Booii,** 
where  the  subject  is  thoroughly  discussed. 

The  question  what  is  the  proximate  and  what  the  rr 
mote  cause  gives  rise  to  some  <3|y|iMn|i^  difficult  points 
in  marine  insurance  law*  The  HpllP^  rule  is  that 

f  35.   11 12  Wall,  m  20  |a  Ed.  37& 

"171  D.  a  m  19  8i«i.  Ct  ».  48  L.  IM.  234. 
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laid  down  a|>ove,  and,  like  most  general  rules,  its  difficul- 
ijilMjKin  its  application. 

IWIONIDES  V.  UNIVERSAL  MARINE  INS.  CO.,"  a 
vessel  loaded  with  coffee  was  insured  under  the  ordinary 
policy,  which  contained  a  warranty  "free  from  all  conse- 
ipences  of  hostilities."  It  was  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
lie  Confederates  had  extinguished  Hatteras  Light  as  a 
means  of  embarrassing  the  navigation  of  the  Federal  ships. 
The  captain,  on  his  way  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York, 
gttpposing  that  he  had  passed  Cape  Hatteras,  when  he  had 
not,  changed  his  course  in  such  a  way  that  hfe  vessel  went 
ashore.  The  Confederate  authorities  took  him  and  his  crew 
as  prisoners.  Federal  salvors  came  down,  and  saved  part 
of  the  coffee^  and  might  have  saved  more  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Confederate  troops.  In  a  day  or  two  the  vessel 
was  lost.  The  court  held,  under  tibesc  circumstances,  that, 
as  to  that  part  of  the  coffee  which  remained  aboard,  it  was 
lost  by  a  peril  of  the  sea,  that  being  the  proximate  cause, 
a^nd  not  the  act  of  the  Confederates  in  extinguishing  the 
light;  but  that  as  to  the  cargo  which  was  saved,  and  as  to 
that  part  whkh  could  have  been  saved  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Confederate  authorities,  the  proximate  cause 
was  the  consequence  of  hostilities,  and  that  as  to  that  part 
the  underwriters  were  not  liable. 
In  Mercantile  S.  S.  Ca  v.  Tyser,"  the  insurance  was  on 

i»  14  0.  B.  N.  S.  (108  B.  0.  L.)  259,  143  B^rlnt,  448.  Ihirinr 
the  World  War,  it  has  been  customary  to  insme  Mi^,  wliedier 
through  goTemiDeiit  Insurance  or  otiierwise,  against  wmt  ffsks  wblci» 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  ordinary  provisloBS  <tf  a  Milne  policy. 
The  same  question  has  also  arisen  in  the  construction  of  sfaailar 
piovisiims  in  charter  parties,  and  it  has  been  necessary  in  many 
cases  lo  decide  whether  a  ffiyen  loss  falls  upon  the  ordinary  insnr- 
aooe  p<4icy  <»  the  war  policy,  In  other  words,  whether  it  was  a  war 
tftik  or  a  sea  risk.  See  LoMtos  Oil  Fields  v.  Admiralty  Comiuis- 
■taers,  Z4  T.  In  ».  40S  :  BUtlsli  ft  Foi^  a  B.  Go.  v.  The  King,  34 

X4  7  Q.  B.  D.  73.  A  somewhat  analogous  case  is  WiUSaiDS  Omi- 
ton  Ins.  Co..  [1901]  A.  C.  462. 
Uv^WMbA^^'(^  En.)— ft 
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fftlglit  during  a  certain  voyage.  The  charter  party  con- 
tained a  clause  that  the  charterers  might  cancel  the  charter 
party  if  the  vessel  did  not  arrive  by  the  Ist  of  September. 
The  ship  started  from  England  on  the  7th  of  August,  but 
her  machinery  broke  down,  and  she  had  to  put  bacik  The 
time  lost  caused  her  to  arrive  in  New  York  after  the  Ist 
of  September,  and  the  charteiifi  canceled  the  charter  par- 
ty. The  court  held  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss  of 
freight  was  not  the  breaking  down  of  the  machinery,  but 
the  option  exercised  by  the  charterers  of  canceling  the 
charter  party,  and  that,  therefore,  the  underwritcff  weft 
not  liable. 

In  Dole  V.  New  England  Mut.  Marine  Ins.  Co.,**  a  ves- 
sel was  captured  by  the  Confederate  cruiser  Sumter.  As 
she  could  not  be  brought  into  any  port  of  condemnation, 
her  captors  set  her  on  fire  and  destroyed  her.  The  policy 
contained  a  clause  warranted  free  from  capture.  It  was 
argtied,  inter  alia,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss  was 
the  fire,  and  not  til  capture.  Justice  Clifford  held,  how- 
ever, that  the  proximate  cause  was  the  capture  and  the 
f^,  underwriters  were  not 

liable. 

HOWARD  FIRE  INS.  CO.  v.  NORWICH  &  N.  Y. 
TRANSP-  CO.**  arose  under  a  fire  insurance  policy.  The 
steamer  Norwich  collided  wkh  a  schooner.  Injuring  her 
own  hull  below  the  water  line.  She  rapidly  began  to  fill, 
and  10  or  15  minutes  after  the  collision  the  water  reached 
the  fire  of  the  furnace,  and  the  steam  thereby  caused  blew 
the  fire  around,  and  set  fire  to  the  woodworlt  of  the  boat 
In  consequence,  she  burned  until  she  sank  in  deep  water. 
The  injury  from  the  collision  alone  would  not  have  made 

%.  h.  R.  84«,  llVm  2  K.  B.  8TO.  British  India  Steam  Nav.  Co.  v. 
Qreen,  35  T.  L.  R.  268 ;  Britain  Steamship  Co,  v,  The  King,  Id.  271; 
Ard  Coasters,  Ltd.,  v.  The  King,  Id.  604. 

li  2  aiff.  3W,  Fed.  Cas.  Na  3,m 

t  «12  Wall.  IM,  20  Ii.  m  m 
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her  sink.  The  court  held  that  the  iie  was  arn  dBdm  pm- 
dominating  cause  nearest  in  time  to  the  catastrophe,  and 
that  the  underwriters  were  liable  for  that  part  of  the  injury 
which  was  caused  by  the  fire. 

In  Orient  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Adams,^^  the  master  of  the 
steamer  Alice,  lying  above  the  faSf  of  the  Ohio  near  Lou- 
livilk,  gave  the  signal  to  caal  the  boat  lotm,  wd  started 
when  she  did  not  have  steam  enough  to  manage  her.  There 
was  no  clause  in  the  policy  exempting  the  insurers  from  lia- 
bility for  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew.  The  vessel 
was  carried  over  the  falls,  and  the  court  held  that  the  prox- 
imate cause  was  the  damage  done  by  going  over  the  falls, 
which  was  a  peril  of  navigation,  and  not  the  act  of  the  mas- 
ter, that  being  a  remote  cause. 

A  like  application  of  the  rule  is  made  to  the  sale  of  cargo 
in  an  intermediate  port  of  distress  to  raise  funds.  Such  a 
loss  is  not  reco¥erable  under  the  policy,  as  the  sea  peril 
that  caused  the  vessel  to  enter  the  port  of  distress  is  deem- 
ed a  remote  cause.^* 


TtIM  LOSS— TOTAIr  OR  PARTIAL 


36.  A  loss  may  be  total  or  partiaL 

37.  ACTUAL  OR  CONSTRUCTIVE— 


A  total^sumgr  be  actual  or  constructive. 

(a)  There  is  an  actual  total  km  wtoe  tlieratljectHnatter 

is  wholly  destroy^  or  lost  to  the  Insured,  or  where 
there  remains  nothing  of  value  to  be  abandoned  to 
the  insurer. 

(b)  TbecS-iS-A  constructive  total  loss  when  ^StjUtti^ 

Ms^the  ri^ht  Jo  al^don,  iHW 

IT  m  u.  8.  er,  s  Sap.  €t»  as,  aiL.  ao.  es^ 

itfkvw^  v.  Gudgtion,  5  Maale  &  S.  ISl;  Badsaiaa  v.  ItociiaDii' 


.!•■ 
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An  actual  total  loss  of  a  sliif  oixurs  when  ilic  It  so  in* 
jnrei  tliat  she  no  lon|rer  exists  in  specie  as  a  ship.  If  she 
still  retains  the  form  of  a  ship,  and  is  susceptible  of  repair, 
it  is  not  an  actual  total  loss. 

In  BARKER  v.  JANSON,"  Wills,  J.,  says :  "If  a  ship 
it  m  taiured  that  it  cannot  sail  withoy^rqpairs,  and  cannot 
ie  taken  to  a  port  at  which  the  teprnm^  am  he 

execttted,  there  is  an  actual  total  loss,  l^'tiiat  haa  etaaed  to 
he  a  ship  which  never  can  he  used  for  the  purpose  of  a 
ship ;  hut  if  it  can  be  taken  to  a  port  and  repaired,  though 
at  an  expense  far  exceeding  its  value,  it  has  not  ceased  to 
he  a  ship." 

In  Delaware  Mut  Safety  Ina  Co.  v.  <kissler,"  Clifford, 
J.»  uses  substantial  J  the  same  language; 

Actual  Total  Loss  of  Goods 
/  There  is  a  total  loss  of  goods  not  only  when  they  are  ab- 
aohlttly  destroyed,  but  when  dicy  are  in  such  a  state  that 
th^  cannot  he  carried  in  specie  to  the  port  of  destinaticm 
without  danger  to  the  health  of  the  crew,  or  when  they  are 
in  such  a  state  of  putrefaction  that  they  hav«  to  he  thrown 
overboard  from  fear  of  disease.** 

Interesting  questions  arise  when  there  is  an  insurance 
against  total  loss  only  on  goods  and  part  of  the  goods  are 
ImL  If  the  goods  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  and  a  part  of 
them  are  lost,  then,  under  the  ordmary  language  of  the  pol- 
/icy,  the  loss  would  be  partial  only.  Bnt,  if  there  were  dif- 
/  ferent  kinds  |i||oods  insured  under  one  policy,  OeiiOorti 
hold,  unless  the  language  of  the  policy  is  specially  worded 
to  exclude  it,  that  there  is  a  total  loss  of  separate  articles, 
though  there  may  not  be  a  total  loss  of  the  whole. 

This  i|uestion  is  discussed  in  Woodside  v.  Canton  Ins. 

11  aa-af.  ^•u  b.  s  c.  p.  303. 

3«9a  v.  K  mS,  24     Ed.  863.   See,  also,  Firemaa'il  Vand  Ina  Ga 
V.  GHHw  Kav.  Ok,  23e  Fed,  618.  14»  C.  C.  A.  614. 
It  Biv  V.  JMmma  las.  Oa,  T  H©w.  693. 12  L.  Ed.  834. 
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Olftce.**  That  was  an  insurance  against  total  loss  onlj, Jtt 
what  has  been  held  to  mean  about  the  same  thing,  "war- 
ranted free  from  all  average/'  on  personal  effects  of  the 
master  of  the  vessel.  The  personal  effects  consisted  of  a 
variety  of  different  articles.  The  vessel  was  lost,  and  so 
were  all  the  master's  effects,  except  a  sextant  and  a  few 
small  articles.  The  court  held  that  there  was  a  total  loss  of 
the  different  articles  which  were  not  saved,  although  some 
of  the  personal  effects  were  saved. 

On  the  other  hand,  m  Biays  v.  Chesapeake  Ins.  Co.,«« 
the  insurance  was  on  a  cargo  of  hides.  Some  of  the  hides 
were  entirely  lost.  The  court  held,  however,  that  as  the 
insurance  covered  only  one  article,  namely,  hides,  this  was 
a  partial  loss  on  the  entire  subject  of  insurance,  and  not  a 
total  loss  of  some  of  the  different  subjects  of  insurance. 

But  where  the  subject  msured  is  a  single  unit,  though 
composed  of  different  parts,  the  loss  of  one  of  those  parts, 
which  renders  the  others  absolutely  useless,  and  which 
could  not  be  replaced  at  an  expense  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
entire  unit,  makes  it  a  total  loss. 

In  Great  Western  Ins.  Co.  v.  Fogarty,^*  there  was  insure 
ancc  upon  a  sugar-packing  machine  composed  of  various 
different  tinits.  Some  of  these  parts  were  lost,  and  could 
not  have  been  replaced  for  less  than  the  price  of  a  new  ma- 
chine. Some  were  saved,  but  were  only  valuable  as  scrap 
iron.  The  court  held  that  this  was  a  destruction  of  the 
ipachine  in  specie,  and  therefore  a  total  loss. 

AcHid  Total  Loss  of  Freight 

There  is  a  total  loss  of  freight  whenever  there  is  a  total 
loss  of  cargo  or  when  the  voyage  is  broken  up  and  no 

«t  (D.  O.)  84  Fed.  288;  Canton  Ins.  Office  v.  Woodside,  33  C.  C.  A. 
aa  I%d.  801.  See,  also,  Duff  v.  McKenzie,  3  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  16  (91 
ft  a  L.);  Wilkinson  v.  Hyde,  3  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  30  (91  E.  C.  I*); 
Bam  v.  Janson,  6  B.  &  B.  422,  119  Eng.  Reprint,  922. 

«•  7  Oanch,  415,  3  L.  Ed.  389.  See,  also,  Washburn  &  M.  M(fc 
m.  T.  Reliance  M.  Ins.  Co.,  179  U.  S.  1,  21  Sup.  Ct  1,  45  Ii.  Ed.  w: 

•«  10  WaU.  eiO,  22  216. 
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freifiti  is  etrndl  Bm  if  iiie  wmmt  can  lie  rtpaired  in  sttii- 
cient  time  to  carry  her  cargo  without  frustrating  the  ob- 
jects of  the  voyage  by  delay,  or  the  cargo  is  in  a  condition 
to  be  shipped  by  another  vessel  and  another  vessel  is  pro- 
curable, there  is  not  a  total  loss  of  freight.'^ 

The  term  "particular  average"  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  "partial  loss,"  and  policies  which  contain  clauses  "war- 
tanted  a^iQSi  pa^  a¥arage''  qrj*  warranted  against 

«.««.ffir.L.ra  ^    ^  practically  .policies  inattring  a§aii^-l«>^^  loss 
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leasure  of  recovery  in  case  of  partial  loss  is  strik- 
ingly different  in  marine  and  fire  insurance.  If  a  house  is 
insured  against  fire  for  $5,000,  and  the  value  of  the  house 
is  $10,000  and  the  loss  is  $5,000,  the  insured  recovers  the 
lull  value  of  his  policy.  Under  similar  circumstances  in 
marine  insurance,  he  jaily^-^ecoyeia.  such  proportion  of  the 
Ills  as  the  insured  portion  bears  to  the  total  iraljic,  it  being 
considered  that  as  to  that  part  of  the  value  which  is  not 
insured  ht  is  his  own  insurer,  and  must  contribute  to  the 
loss  to  that  extent.'^   In  arriving  at  these  proportions,  the 

Hugi  Aapuita  Ian.  Da,  7  mom.  066^  1»  I*  Bd.  8M;  leiiaa 
V.  Warm  JmkOk,!  Story,  942,  Fed.  Ois.  Ka  7,024. 

t«li0wiid«i  m  Wmtkm  Iiwiifam  CM  Bd.)  7^  ddtaMB  partlcniar 
mwnmm  at  or  damase  of  Hie  tliliig  Snsved,  not  tmonmfag  to 
total  IQM,  and  not  tndadiiif  tie  oont  of  aonasares  taktn  Snr  Ita 
praMTfatlon  ftoin  a  gmater  kiii.''  Bom  m  WMm  lammM,  p. 
m,  deliiifia  It  as  mie  UatkOltj  atlnMig  to  a  aMadne  insurance  pol- 
icy la  msfi^ct  of  damage  or  partial  toil  ae^^doitallj  and  inmedlato- 
]y  caoMd  liar  Mine  <tf  tlie  perils  lasored  against,  to  some  particular 
latoMt  ^  tie  slilp  alone,  or  the  cargo  alone)  which  has  arrived  at 
the  .fliMitimailiiii.  of  fie  venture."  In  Kldston  v.  Empire  Marine  In- 
saiaact  flii^  R.  1  GL  P.  53Ci,  2  O.  P.  357,  the  cost  of  measures 
taken  lo^^SSorvatlon  from  greater  loss  la.  exdudod.  at  partkaUilF 
awafe  and  dnhbed  ''partiealar  charges." 

"  2  Para.  Mar.  Ins.  406 ;  Ursula  Bright  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Amsinck  (D. 
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aeltial  iralne  of  tlic  subject  insured  is  taken,  except  where 

there  is  an  insured  value  fixed  In,  ,,,,|te.pililO^.  .il,  Iftlisfe;  

the  insured  value  is  taken. 

SAME^ABANDONMENT 

3Sfe  AlMiiteaBieiil  is  tlie  surrender  by  the  insured,  on  a 
coBsCnictlve  total  loss,  of  all  his  interest,  to  the  in- 
surer, in  order  to  daim  the  whole  insurance. 

(a)  Under  the  Amecican  nik.  If  the  Qoat  ol  wrndx^mm 

repairing  a  vessel  exceed  one-half  har  irnhia  when 
repaired,  the  owner,  by  giving  the  uiideiwiiier 
W>tice  of  abandonment,  may  surrender  his  vessel 
to  the  underwriter,  and  claim  for  a  total  loss. 

(b)  Under  the  Engliah  rule,  he  can  do  the  same  thing 

li  ^  ahip  la  ao  much  injured  that  she  would  not 
he  worth  the  coat  of  repahr^ 

This  is  the  most  radical  difference  between  the  American 
and  English  law  of  marine  insurance.  Under 'die  American 
law,  as  stated  above,  the  right  of  abandonment  is  govern- 
cd  by  the  facts  as  they  appear  at  the  time  of  the  abandon- 
ment  If,  therefore,  at  that  time,  under  the  highest  degree 
of  probabili^.  the  cost  of  saving  and  repairing  the  vessel 
would  exceed  one-half  of  her  value  when  repaired,  the  m- 
sured  may  abandon.*  • 

The  title  of  an  insurer  acquired  by  an  abandonment  re- 
lates back  to  the  disaster." 

In  the  absence  of  special  stipulations,  the  cost  must  ex- 
ceed one-half  the  value  of  the  vessel  when  repaired  at  the 

CD.  C.)  185  Fed.  172 ;  Atlantic  Mut  Ins.  CJo.  v.  Peninsular  &  O.  S.  a 
Oa,  194  Fed.  84,  114  C.  C.  A.  162. 

I  38.  28  BradUe  v.  Maryland  Ins.  Co.,  12  Pet.  378,  9  U  Ed.  1123; 
Royal  Exch.  Assur.  v.  Graham  &  Morton  Transp.  CJo.,  166  Fed.  32, 
92  C.  C.  A.  66;  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co.  v.  Globe  Nav.  Co.,  230 
Fted.  618,  149  C.  O.  A.  614. 

«»  GUcbrist  T.  Chicago  Ins.  Co.,  104  Fed.  566,  44  0.  G*  A.  41. 
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flftce  of  disaster,  and  tht  pciky  value  of  the  vessel  or  her 
value  in  the  home  port  is  no  criterion. 

In  consequence  of  these  decisions,  it  has  become  com- 
mon to  provide  in  the  policy  that  the  right  of  abandonment 
shall  not  eadst  unless  the  cost  of  repairs  exceeds  one-half 
the  agreed  valuation.  Such  a  stipulatioii  is  valid,  but 
there  also  the  right  of  abandonment  is  determined  by  the 
facts  as  they  eadst  at  the  time,  and  is  not  devested  by  the 
fact  that  the  vissel  may  subsequently  be  saved  for  less.'* 
Oirrie  v.  Bombay  Native  Ins.  Co.*^  was  a  case  of  insurance 
on  cargo  and  disbursements.  The  vessel  was  wrecked,  and 
the  captain  made  no  ef  ort  to  save  the  cargo^  deeoring  it  im- 
practicable. It  appeared  from  the  ii^  tluit  tlie  cargo 
could  have  been  partially  saved  if  he  had.  The  ship  was 
a  total  wreck.  The  court  held  that  this  was  not  a  total 
loss  of  the  cargo  by  the  peril  insured  against,  but  that  it 
was  a  total  loss  of  the  disbursements. 

SAMl^AGMEED  VALUATION 

m  Tilt  valuation  fixed  in  the  poUcy  is  bindii^  tfaoufii  it 
mav  differ  Iiimii  the  actual  valua. 

• 

In  passing  upon  the  rights  and  obligations  of  insured  and 
underwriters,  the  valuation  in  the  policy,  except  as  above 
stated,  is  taken  as  upon  the  parties.  Although 

this  may  sometimes  partake  of  the  nature  of  wager  poli- 
cies, yet  the  convenience  of  having  a  certain  valuation  as  a 
basis  to  figure  on,  and  the  diminution  of  litigation  thereby, 
have  caused  the  courts  to  hold  the  parties  to  their  vaiua- 
tion.  The  firmness  with  which  they  hold  1^  this  doctrine 
may  be  judged  by  BARKBR  v;  J^BOMf^  iiAtrt^  at  tiie 

III 

••'Oiliiit  IfuL  im:^>€0^..  Wf  AdailMi.  22a  tf.'.S^  ..07,  8  :iii!p.;"Ot  88^  SI;  "1*.. 
|8»,  S  d.  F.  ilif  Ijlllllp 
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time  the  pdicy  at^ed,  the  ship,  on  account  of  injuries, 
was  practically  of  no  value  at  all,  yet  the  court  held  both 
parties  bound  by  the  valuation. 

In  North  of  England  Iron  S.  S.  Ins.  Ass'n  v.  Armstrong,*' 
a  policy  of  insurance  was  effected  for  £6,000  on  a  vessel 
valued  at  i6,000.  She  was  sunk  in  collision,  and  the  under- 
wrileni  paid  for  a  total  loss.  Her  real  value  was  £9fiOO. 
Subsequently  i5,000  was  recovered  from  the  c«^Uding  ves- 
sel. The  court  held  that  it  all  belciiged  to  the  underwriter 
by  subrogation  to  the  insured,  and  that  the  assured  could 
not  take  any  part  of  it  in  payment  for  the  actual  valuation 
of  his  vessel  uninsured. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Livingstone"  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  held  that,  where 
the  recovery  from  the  wrongdoer  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
policy,  the  underwriter  was  entitled  only  to  such  part  of  the 
recovery  as  reimbursed  him  for  the  amount  paid  out,  and 
that  any  excess  over  the  insured  value  went  to  the  owner 
of  the  ship. 

Tlie  basis  of  the  American  holding  is  that  the  insurer 
ought  not  in  equity  to  expect  more  than  he  had  paid  out 
The  basis  of  the  English  holding  is  that  an  abaadoamait 
vests  the  title  in  the  underwriter  as  of  Ae  titoe  of  Ae  dis- 
aster, that  if  he  subsequently  raises  the  wreck  it  is  his,  that 
.the  damages  recoverable  from  the  other  party  are  nothing 
more  than  a  substitute  for  the  wreck,  and  that  the  insured 
m»»  lespoosiblc  for  any  hardship,  as  it  was  the  result  of  the 
undervaluation,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  had  paid  the  pre- 
mium. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  English  reasoning  Is  sub- 
stantial logic,  if  not  substantial  justice. 

The  idea  that  the  damages  recoverable  from  the  wrong- 
doer are  a  substitute  for  the  vessel  is  elementary  in  Ameri- 

K  R.  5  Q.  B.  244. 
84 130  Fed.  746,  65  C.  0.  A.  SK^  veTersing  a  strong  opinion  by 
JMge  Ham  (D.  C.)  m  Fed.  m 
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can  law.  For  Instance,  where  a  vessel  owner  desires  to 
claim  the  benefit  of  the  Limited  Liability  Act  and  surren- 
ders his  vessel  for  the  benefit  of  her  creditors,  the  right  of 
actioii  afainst  a  third  party  for  the  damage  goes  with  it" 

In  another  respect  ihe  American  and  English  decisions 
diverge  as  to  the  effect  of  a  valnation  in  a  policy* 

In  a  salvage  case,  the  salvage  award  is  apportioned  be- 
tween vessel  and  cargo  according  to  values,  which  are 
passed  upon  by  the  court  as  one  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
As  the  salvors  look  to  the  properties  salved,  they  are  not 
bonni  by  or  concerned  with  any  valuation  that  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  owners  and  inssiers  in  a  pc^icy*  Now 
suppose  titat  in  a  pioceeding  to  reeovc^  salvage  emut 
inds  as  a  fact  that  the  ship  is  worth  $100,000  and  the  cargo 
$50,000;  and  that  an  award  of  $30,000  is  made  on  such  valu- 
ations. The  vessel  would  be  liable  to  the  salvors  for  $20,- 
000  of  this,  and  the  cargo  for  $10,000. 

Now  suppose  that  the  owner  has  insured  his  ship  on  a 
valuation  of  $75,000.  If  this  value  were  taken  in  distfibiit- 
ing  ^e  salvage  award,  the  proportionate  of  the  ship 
wocdd  be  $1«,000  and  of  the  cargo  $12,000.  As  salvage  is 
a  peril  of  the  sea,  there  is  no  question  of  the  insurer's  ob- 
ligation to  refund  one  of  these  two  sums  to  the  owner. 
"f^^B  America  it  is  held^that  the  insurer  must  refund  to  the 
vinsiifcd  the  amount  charged  agamsi  the  slitp  in  th*  eonrt 
proceeding;  regardless  of  the  method  of  mivkig  at  the 
values  which  the  court  may  adopt,  provided  the  total 
amOUiit  recovered  on  the  policy  is  within  the  policy  limit; 
that  the  Other  rule  would  make  the  owner  a  constructive 
insurer  of  the  excess  of  value  over  the  policy  valuation  and 
result  in  holding  him  to  the  policy  valuation  wlult  not  hold- 
ing the  insider'  to-it** 

M  FM,  I  topi  91  m. 

••lilinialiiMial  Hav.  CSm  v.  BrltU  it  Vmlgii  Ifeilne  Int.  On. 
mi  ISJ  liH  M.  9H.  fka  Astfiliiii  iraa  in  1000^  if  JMit  Afldlson 

Bfi^ivn  et 'lllw  TiMrkt''  ■  j 
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On  the  other  hand*  the  English  courts  hold  that  the  lia- 
bility of  the  insurer  must  be  settled  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  between  him  and  his  insured,  that  he  is  Kable  only 
for  that  part  of  the  salvage  represented  by  the  valuation 
named  in  such  contract,  and  that  to  make  him  pay  the  en- 
tire  amount  would  be  to  let  the  insured  collect  out  of  his 
poH<^  on  an  interest  which  he,  the  insured,  had  purpose^ 
ly  left  uncovered  and  on  which  he  had  paid  no  premium.* 

SAME^UBROGATION  OF  INSURER 

411.  An  insurer  who  has  paid  the  insurance  is  subrogated  to  ^ 
tiie  rights  of  the  msured  against  others  liable  to 
tiie  insured  for  ^  loss. 

The  insured  is  entitled  to  recover  Wft^^  1^  from  the  un- 
derwriter, though  he  may  possess  other  remedies  for  it. 
For  instance,  if  he  can  recover  back  part  of  the  loss  in  gen- 
eral average,  the  underwriter  must  still  pay  him,  and  look 
to  the  collection  of  the  average  himself,  and  not  force  the 
J|Mpred  to  exhaust  his  remedies  on  general  average." 
^I^ti  yrksa  the  underwriter  has  paid  the  loss,  he  is  en- 
ttfied  by  subrogation  to  all  the  ri^^  of  the  insured  against 
any  other  parties  for  the  recovery  of  all  or  part  of  what  he 
has  paid.   In  such  case,  he  stands  in  the  shoes  of  the  as- 
sured, and  has  no  greater  rights  than  the  assured  himself 
would  have,  so  that  if  the  assured  has  stipulated  away  his 
rigbfe  1^  nor  enfofceahle.clause  in  a  bill  of  lading  or  other- 
wise, the  underwriter  cannot  recover.  This  right  of  subro- 

•rBalmorfa  &  S.  Co.  v.  Marleii,  [1900]  2  Q.  B.  748;  [1901]  2  K. 
U  SQS:  A.  C.  Ml.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  English  judges  aU 

agiesd,  ladndtag  Blgham  in  the  trial  court,  A.  L.  Smith.  Vaughan. 

SH^Iiig  In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  Lords  Macnaghten,  Shand, 
Braa^toD,  Bobertson,  and  Lindley  in  the  House  of  Lords.  To  the 
SVtiior  the  argument  seems  aU  in  favor  of  their  view. 

I  40.  88  International  Nav.  Ca  Irltlih,  &  Foreign  Marine  I|i8. 
€ik  (P.  C.)  100  Fed.  304 
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fitioii  tpriiifs,  not  iwcessarily'  Ifom'  a8il|i^^  'Imt  front 
the  fMfil  principles  <xi  ei|nity.** 

Ill 

SAME-SUINQ  AND  XABORINO  CLAUSE 
^1.  Kb  addidoit  to  i3as  amount  ot  Us  loss,  the  insnred  mxf 

"''■flHmy».  mMllBlWBB'  mClWHlM  WMw  'Willi         mvUBCIMlflf  xllB 

In  tlie  old  English  policy  this  clause  was  in  the  following' 
langnagc:  "And  in  case  of  any  loss  or  misfortune  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  the  assured,  their  factors,  servants,  and  assigns, 
in  snc,,  iiliac  and  for,  in,  and  about  the  defens^nafe* 
guard,  and  rec^veiy  of  tlie  said  goods  and  MBrdHUidaae,  and 
sitip,"  etc.»  '^m  anf  patt  iwreof ,  wiHiout  prejudke  to  thii  in- 
surance.** 

In  later  policies  the  clause  has  been  modified  largely  in 
the  interests  of  the  underwriter,  but  the  general  language 
is  lhn  same.   This  ckusft^i^^  in  mutual  interest, 

to  encourage  the  Asanced  to  d^  ewy tbiiy  tof^  making 
the  loss  ji.^]^^  and  the  expcMa  tlKrel^  in- 

curred are  fecoverable  outside  of  UK  uUivr  idlUSH  of  Uie 
^^^pittcjr,  though  in  some  instances  it  enables  the  assured  to 
recover  more  than  the  face  value  of  the  policy.  In  other 
llmdSi  the  assured  may  recover  a  certain  amount  under 
that  clause  of  the  policy  giving  him  the  right  to  recover  for 
lois  canscd  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  etc.,  and  this  additional 
amount  as  escpended  for  the  general  benefit,  and  tins,  too^ 
often  in  pc^iei  insuring  against  total  loss  only.  And, 

tab  as  nhmtiatfag  Ae  exlMtt  nC  this  doetHM^  UMpool  Ie 
W.  Steam  Co.  ▼.  FtailK  laa.  Ok,  1^  ¥.  8.       9  Sap.  Ct  460,  82  Ik 

Si.  788;  Ifoliile ft  li.  Sy.  Oa.  v.  Imjr,  111  17)  8. 86i^  4  JSN«.  Ot  90% 
28  li.  lid.  527;  Wager     WrmfOmim  Ins.  Ca,  108  U.  8.  98, 14 
Ct.  66,  87  I*  BO.  linS;  Silfitlifva  v.  Maitiie  Ins.  Oo,  87  C.  O.  A» 
198b  94  Ped.  888  ;  WM  v.  *19iillriie  ft  d  B.  Oa,  18  Wal.  867,  20 
Ed.  084. 
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since  an  abandonment  under  the  American  decisions  relates 
back,  the  ^ndewnters  are  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  master 
after  abandonipcsti  as  he  is  then,  iieir  agent" 

The  acts  of  the  insurer  or  the  underwriter,  in  sending 
and  making  efforts  to  save,  cannot  be  construed  as  an  ac^ 
ceptance  of  the  abandonment." 

*rhe  clause  does  not  cover  legal  expenses  incurred  m  de- 
fending the  ship  against  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  hold  her 
liable  for  damages  in  the  collision  out  of  which  the  loss 
arose.** 

This  clause,  however,  only  covers  such  acts  of  the  under- 
writer as  are  authorized  by  the  policy.  If undwwriter 
takes  the  vessel  to  repair  her,  intending  to  return  he#,  and 
keeps  her  an  unreasonable  time,  and  then  returns  her,  not 
in  as  good  condition  as  she  was  before,  the  suing  and  labor- 
ing clause  will  not  protect  him,  and  his  acts  in  so  doing, 
being  unauthorized  by  the  suing  and  laboring  dause,  wilt 
be  held  an  acceptance  of  the  notice  of  abandonment.** 

i  41.   40  Gilchrist  v.  Chicago  Ins.  CJo,  104  FA  80^  44  0.  C.  A.  48* 
41 BIGHEMDU  &  O.  NAV.  CO.  V.  BOSTCWr  KftBINS  IM.  CO., 
136  U.  S.  408,  10  Sup.  Ct  984. 84 14  Bd.  398.  ^  «  * 

4J  Munson  y.  Standard  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  186  Fed.  44,  84  C.  O.  A. 

«t  Wai^bein  ft  M.  Mtg,  Ca  ▼.  Balance  M.  las.  Co.,  1T9  U.  S.  l, 
21  Sap.  Ct  1,  40  lib  m  #  ;  CiflMln  Fhasnte  Im  Co..  9  WaU.  481. 
]f  l4  m  788. 
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*9oitl(iiiii3r  Defined. 
mmpamim^  Bottomfy  Boni. 

**M«terlal  Man"  Defined. 
mmmmelm  VunOOM  in  Forefgn  Ptirta 
"Ml 


Domestle  I4«i8  af  Affeded  Owniv^ 

Sblpbuildiiig  Gontfacta. 

Ymmt^  Affected  Iqr  Siftte  Statntea. 


DEFINED 

^^m*^  obligation  executed  generally  in  m  loceigii 

port  bjr  the  master  of  a  vessel  for  rtp^xymmt  of 
advances  to  mtpsly  tlie  neccsaitica  of  the  i&i^,  to- 
gether witii  such  interest  as  tosy  be  agned  up 
wbicb  bond  creates  a  lien  on  the  ship  enforceable 
in  admiralty  in  case  of  her  safe  arrival  at  the  port 
of  destination,  but  becoming  absolutely  void  and 
of  no  effect  in  case  of  lier  loss  before  airivik^ 

This  is  an  express  lien  created  by  act  of  the  parties. 
Th§  Admiralty  Lien  * 

Admiralty  is  not  a  difficult  branch  of  the  law,  and  the 
difficulties  of  this  part  arise  not  inherently,  but  from  the 
confusion  incident  to  the  use  of  the  word  "lien."  To  the 
amdent  of  the  common  hw  its  use  sng^sts  the  ideas  wlikh 
our  studies  in  that  branch  associate  with  it;  and,  even  if 
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there  was  such  a  production  in  those  modem  specialist 
times  as  an  admiralty  kwycr  ignorant  of  all  other  law,  the 
confusion  would  still  exist  to  a  lesser.  «Ktent,  smce  the 
word  is  used  in  different  senses  in  marine  law  itself. 

The  admiralty  lien,  pure  and  simple,  is  strikingly  dis- 
similar from  the  common-law  lien.  Take  a  common-law 
mortgage  as  an  iUustration.  There  the  title  to  the  security 
Is  conditionally  conveyed  to  the  creditor  and  he  has  a  prop- 
erty interest  in  it.  Take,  oil 

er  who  retains  the  trunks  of  his  guests  tai  ttey  pay  for 
their  wine.  The  moment  he  relinquishes  possession  of  the 
trunks  he  loses  his  security,  for  his  lien  depends  on  posses- 
sion. In  other  words,  the  common-law  liens  give  the  cred- 
itor a  qualified  title  or  right  of  possession  as  security  for 
Yiemtad  debt  due  by  the  owner  and  as  incident  to  such 
If  debt. 

The  admiralty  lien  is  different.  Its  holder  has  no  r^t 
of  possession  in  the  ship.  It  exists  as  a  demand  against 
the  ship  itself  as  a  contracting  or  wrongdoing  thmg,  ir- 
respective of  the  fact  whether  the  creditor  has  any  person- 
al attioa  against  4fce  owner  or  not  It  is  not  a  mere  mci- 
dent  to  a  dd)t  against  ^e  owner,  but  a  right  of  action 
against  the  thing  itself— a  right  to  proceed  hi  rem  against 
the  ship  by  name,  in  which  the  owner  is  ignored,  may  nev- 
er appear,  and  appears,  if  at  all,  not  as  defendant,  but  as 
claimant.  It  is  nearer  what  the  civil  law  terms  a  "hypothe- 
cation*"— a  privilege  to  takejnd  sell  by  judicial  proceedmgs 
in  order  to  satlsi^ryoiir^^  'This  shows  how  Uttle  it 

has  in  common  with  the  common-law  Ifeii** 

As  said  above,  there  arie  liens  in  admiralty  law  e^rce^- 
ble  by  admiralty  process  which  yet  are  not  admiralty  liens 
k  the  above  sense.  SuchJa^  lien  of  the  ship  on  the  car- 
go for  frcj^t  and  demurrage,  which  is  lost  by  delivery.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  thi  term  was  not  limited  to  such  cas- 


•  Pleroma  (D.  a)  175  Fed.  639 ;  Mayer's  Admiralty  Jnr.  ft  Pr.  6& 
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cs,  and  some  better  expression,  sudi  as  a  privilefe  or  fiflit 
of  arrest,  substituted  in  the  others. 

:g|Jhe  lien  by  bottomry  is  a  good  instance  of  maritime  hy- 
pothecation. It  is  a  debt  of  the  ship,  arises  out  of  the  ne- 
>i  cessities  of  the  ship,  and  is  good  only  against  the  ship.  If 
tie  ship  meets  with  a  marine  disaster,  and  sedcs  shelter  and 
ffsioration  in  a  port  where  she  and  h«r  owners  arc  stran- 
gers without  credit,  her  master  may  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose  of  refitment,  and  secure  it  by  a  bond  pledging  the 
vessel  for  its  payment,  on  arrival  at  her  destination.  As  the 
bond  provides  that  it  shall  be  void  in  case  she  does  not  ar- 
rive, the  iMThicipal  is  at  risk,  and  therefoce  i  h^  »te  of  in- 
terest may  be  charged  without  violatmg  tiM»  iiaiify  laws/ 
•The  loss  which  avoids  a  bottomry  bond  is  an  actaal  total 
foss.  The  doctrine  of  constructive  total  loss  is  found  only 
in  the  law  of  marine  insurance,  and  4oes  not  apply  in  con- 
sidering the  law  of  bottomry.* 


MBQUmraS  OF  BOTTOMRY  BQNI| 


4S.  Tht  ffiiliiisites  for  the  validity  of  a  bottomry  bond  are 
that  the  repairs  or  supplies  must  be  necessary,  and 
that  tiie  master  or  ownar  has  no  i4»parent  fiuida  or 
credit  availahle  in  the  port 

Butt  if  the  lender  satisi|iiiisiidf  that  the  snppUa  tre 
necessary,  he  may,  in  the  absence  of  knowledge,  actual  or 
constructive,  as  to  the  existence  of  funds  or  credit,  presume, 
from  the  fact  that  the  master  orders  them,  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  the  loan,  and  his  lien  will  be  upheld,  in  the  a 
aence  of  bad  faith. 

It  is  the  duty  of  tibe  master  to  cotmuttnlca^  with  the 

owner  of  the  ship  or  catgpgffoposed  to  be  bottomried  if 

•mmmrn  im^  m.  cy  m  m1  iia 
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he  can."  The  modem  facilities  for  communication  and 
ease  of  transferring  funds  from  port  to  port  have  rendered 
bottomry  bonds  less  common  than  in  former  thnes.  In 
America  the  right  to  bind  a  vessel  for  repairs  and  supplies 
as  a  maritime  contract  without  any  bottomry  renders  them 
rarely  needed. 

The  holder  of  a  bottomry  bond  must  enforce  it  promptly 
after  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  or  he  will  be  postponed  to  any 
subsequently  vested  interests.* 

Among  different  bottomry  bonds  the  last  is  paid  first. 
This  is  another  sharp  distinction  between  admiralty  and 

common-law  liens.    Among  admiralty  liens  of  the  same  

general  character,  the  last  takes  precedence ;  the  theory  be- 
ing that  the  last  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  preceding  ones,  and 
contribigki  to  saving  the  ah%»  in  |he  best  possible  cxmslitioo 
for  all  concerned.' 

The  case  of  O'Brien  v.  Miller*  contains  a  form  of  bot- 
tomry bond  printed  in  full. 

RSSPONDEHTi^ 

44.  This  it  a  hypothecation  of  cargo,  similar  in  nature^ 
purposes,  requisites,  and  effect  to  the  hsipotheca- 
tioa  of  the  vetpel  by  bottomry. 

A  bottomry  bond  may  hypothecate  not  only  the  vessel 
but  the  cargo.  If  it  is  on  tiie  cargo  alone  it  is  called  a  '"re-' 
spondentia  bond."  Since  the  master  has  greater  powers  as 
agent  of  the  vessel  owner  than  he  has  as  agent  of  the  car- 
go owner,  it  requires  a  stronger  necessity  and  a  stronger 
effort  to  communicate  with  the  cargo  owner  in  order  to 

§  43.   «  Karaak.     K.  2  A.  &  E.  289;  Id.,  2  P.  a  605. 
«  Charles  Carter,  4  Cranch,  328,  2  K  Ed.  636. 

7  Omer,  2  Hughes,  96,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,510. 

8  168  U.  S.  287,  18  Sup.  Ct.  140,  42  Tj.  Ed.  469.  The  following  cases 
are  interesting  and  typical:  Virgin,  8  Pet  554,  8  L.  Ed.  U036; 
GRAPBSHOT,  9  Wall.  129,  19  L.  Ed.  651. 


iUittiii  m  rtifondenti*  bond  than  18  lustain  a  bottomry.* 
In  tm^mU  Hic  law  as  to  the  two  is  similar.  Admi- 

courts  li^iiufpgaiaaitcc  of  suits  to  enforce  .these 

SUPPLI$S»  REPAIRS,  AND  OTHER  NECESSAWW 

ikJ^  ^  ^  materialmen  for  mtpp^        rq?iif»  or 
^■■^  other  necessaries  is  an  instance  of  impUed  hypothe- 
cation,  simUar  to  the  bottomry  lien  for  moneys 
advanced  with  the  saip^  object,  the  latter  bemg  an 
ill:  /   •     eaprets  hypothecation. 

.  46.  "MATERIALMAN"  DEFINED^A  matariahnan  is 
one  whose  trade  it  is  to  repair  or  equip  ships,  or 
fixnish  them  with  tackle  and  necessary  provi. 

^aions*^^ 

Under  the  general  admiralty  law  as  expounded  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  materialman  who  furnished  neces- 
saries to  a  vessel  in  a  foreign  port  on  the  order  of  her  mas- 
ter was  presumed  to  credit  the  vessel,  though  nothing  was 
said  on  the  subject;  and  he  could  therefore  proceed  against 
the  vessel  The*  reason  was  the  appatent^-nccessity  for 
credit  in  the  absence  of  her  owner,  in  order  to  enable  the 
vessel  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  her  creation.  As  Mr. 
^  Justice  Johnson  expressed  it  in  the  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,^*  it 
'  was  to  furnish  w'mm  m4  legs  to  the  yesseUo  enable  her 
to  complete  her  voyage. 

For  the  same  reason,  necessaries  furnished  a  domestic 
vessel  gave  no  claim  against  the  vessel,  bttt  could  be  as- 
serted simply  against  the  owner ;  for  in  such  case  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  credit  ceased,  and  the  presumption  would 
be  that  the  credit  was  given  to  him. 

I  44.  •  JULIA  BLAKE.  107  U.  &  418.  2  Sup.  Ct  082,  2T  L.  KL 
006. 

10  Admiralty  rule  18  (29  Sup.  Ct  xl). 
n  45-4a   1*  Neptune,  3  HagK.  Ad.  142. 
IS  a  Wlieat  416»  6  L.  lEi.  122. 


45-46)     SUPPLIES.  BEPAIBS.  AND  OTHER  NEGESSABDBS 

The  distinction  between  these  two  classes  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  early  decision  of  the  court,  from  which  it  has 
never  felt  at  liberty  to  depart.^* 

The  opinion  in  that  case  was  but  a  page  in  length  and 
announced  the  distinction  without  any  discussion  or  re- 
view of  authorities. 

In  the  Lottawanna**  i  vigorous  attack  was  made  upon 
it,  but  the  court  followed  it  in  spite  of  the  unanswerable 
dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Clifford,  \yhich  demon- 
strated that  the  distinction  between  foreign  and  domestic 
vesseb  had  no  place  in  the  sources  of  the  maritime  law 
Ifom  which  the  grant  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  onr  Con^ 
stitution  was  drawn.  -.^ 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Maritime  Law  Asso- 
ciation, which  includes  many  of  the  leading  specialists  in 
admiralty  law,  the  subject  of  restoring  the  law^by  congres- 
sional action  to  its  ancient  uniformity  in  this  respect  was 
taken  up,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  dfaft  such  an 
act  and  submit  it  to  the  Association.  It  was  b^ore  the  As- 
sociation for  several  years,  was  the  subject  of  mttch  con* 
sideration,  and  was  redrafted  many  times,  during  which 
the  committee  underwent  many  changes. .  At  last  it  assum- 
ed a  shape  which  was  acceptable  to  the  Association,  and 
Congress  gave  it  the  force  of  law  by  Act  June  23,  1910.^* 

iTht  act  is  as  follows  : 

*'An  Act  Relating  to  Ciens  on  Vessels  few  Repairs,  Sup- 
plies, or  Other  Necessaries. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresefUatwes 
of  the  United  States  of  America  iit  Congress  msmnbkd,  that 
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tt  General  SmitM.  4  Wheat.  438,  4  L^  Ed.  609  (1 

t4  2t  WbH.  5K8,  22     iQd.  654  (187^. 

IB  S6  Stat  604  (U.  S.  Ottnq^.  St  fg  7t8a-7787).  The  Oomiiiltlte  iMf 
the  AmocHtLtkm  whtch  gave  tlie  act  its  final  shape  was  eomposed  of 
Mr.  IMerle  Dodge,  of  Boston,  Mr.  FltxHenry  Smit^  Jr^  of  Bos^ 
trnkt^koA  fb»  author.  Mr.  Dodce  has  idmoe  heen  ^svaM  t»  tiie 
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my  wemm  furnishing  rcpiits^  «pplic»»  or  oOm  Bccct- 
iHri^s,  including  the  use  of  dry  dock  or  marine  railway  to  a 
▼csscl,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  upon  the  order  of  the 
owner  or  owners  of  such  vessel,  or  of  a  person  by  him  or 
.AMMlBthorized,  shall  have  a  maritime  lien  on  the  vessel 
whllffliay  ht  enforced  by  a  proceeding  in  rem,  and  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  credit  was  given  to  the  ves- 

"*^Sec.  2.  That  the  following  persons  shall  be  presumed 
.to  have  authority  from  the  owner  or  owners  to  procnrt 
i  repairs,  supplies  and  other  necessaries  for  the  vessel :   l  he 

managing  owner,  ship's  husband,  maMer,  or  any  person  to 

whom  the  management  of  the  vessel  at  the  port  of  supply 
lis  intrusted.    No  person  tortiouslyor  ^^^^  ^ 

session  or  charge  of  a  vessel  shall  have  authority  ^  hmd 

the  vessel* 

.  "Sec.  3.  That  the  officers  and  agents  of  a  vessel  specified 
il  section  two  shall  be  taken  to  include  such  officers  ana 
agents  when  appointed  by  a  charterer,  by  an  owner  pro 
hac  vice,  or  by  an  agreed  purchaser  m  possession  ot  tne 
vessel,  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  ^^nstnied  to  con^^ 
a  lien  when  the  furnisher  knew,  or  by  the  «erase  of  rea- 
ionable  diigence  could  have  ascertained,  that  because  ot 
the  terms  of  a  charter  party,  agreement  for  sale  of  the  vcs^ 
sel,  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  person  ordering  the  repairs, 
supplies,  or  other  necessaries  was  without  auOion^  to  bind 

the  vessel  therefor. 

"Sec.  4.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
pevent  a  furnisher  of  r^s,  supplies,  or  other  ^^^^ 
{torn  waiving  his  right  to  f  lien  at  any  time,  by  agreement 
or  otherwise,  and  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect 
the  rules  of  law  now  existiiif  ,  either  in  regard  to  the  nght 
lo  proceed  agamst  a  vessel  for  advances,  Of  m  regafd  to 
laches  in  the  enforcement  of  liens  on  iressels,  or  m  regard 
to  the  priority  or  rank  of  liens,  or  in  regard  to  the  nght  to 
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"Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  supersede  the  provisions  of 
all  state  statutes  conferring  liens  on  vessels  in  so  far  as 
the  same  purport  to  create  rights  of  ac^on  to  be  enforced 
by  proceedings  in  rem  against  vessels  for  repairs,  supplies, 
and  other  necessaries/' 

The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  abolish  the  artificial  dis- 
tinction between  foreign  and  domestic  vessels  as  to  the 
presumption  of  credit.  In  other  respects  it  is  substantially 
a  reaffirmation  of  previous  law.  It  renders  obsolete  many 
decisions  turning  upon  the  prior  law  as  to  the  presumption 
of  credit.  But  it  cannot  be  understood  wi^out  some 
knowledge  of  previous  law,  and  of  course  is  sobject  to  re- 
peal at  any  time;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  at- 
tention to  the  previous  law,  taking  care  to  point  out  how 
it  has  been  affected  by  the  act 

It  is  proper  to  consider,  then :  (1)  Necessaries  furnished 
ill  foreign  ports;  (2)  necessaries  furnished  in  domestic 
ports* 

SAMB— NECESSARIES  FURNISHED  IN  FOREIGN 

PORTS 

47.  For  supplies  furnished  a  foreign  vessel  on  the  order  of 
the  master  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  the  law 
implied  a  lien.  But  prior  to  the  act  the  presump- 
tkm  was  against  a  lien  if  offdcred  by  Ae  owner  or 
by  the  master  when  the  owner  was  in  the  porL 

As  the  master  in  a  proper  case  could  bind  the  vessel  for 

such  necessaries  by  means  of  a  bottomry  bond,  so  he  could 
contract  direct  with  the  materialmen.  By  so  using  his  ship 
as  a  basis  of  credit,  he  saved  the  marine  interest  usually 
charged  in  such  b^ids.  The  test  of  his  power  was  the 
needs  of  his  vessel  H§  jKildd^ot  do  this  unless  the  neces- 
sity was  shown  for  the  sugglies  or  repairs,  buFwhen  that 
was  shown  the  rest  was  presumed.  Thc"matenaIintiM  could 
then  assume  from  the  necessity  of  the  repairs,  and  the  fact 
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lliftt  Hie  master  ordered  them,  that  a  necessity  existed  for 
tie  credit,  though  in  point  of  fact  the  master  had  funds 
which  he  might  have  used.  Onl|;  Imiiwledge  of  this  fact 
or  wilful  shutting  <rf  the  eyes  to  w$M  knowledge  would 
defeat  the  materialiiian's  ctaim.^* 

As  the  basis  of  this  implied  hypothecation  wa«  the  pow- 
er of  the  master  as  agent  of  the  owner  in  the  latter's  ab- 
sence, the  presence  of  the  owner  defeated  the  master's  im- 
plied power,  and  in  such  case  the  presumption  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  evidence  of  intent  was  that  credit  was  given 

to  the  owner.*' 

But  in  such  case  the  owner  hwitelf  could  bind  the  vessel 
by  agreeing  that  the  materialman  might  look  to  the  vessel ; 
and,  indeed,  if  it  appeared  that  the  owner  had  no  credit  or 
was  embarrassed  or  insolvent,  the  presumption  would  be 
that  the  credit  was  given  to  the  vessel,  and  not  to  him.** 

The  fact  that  the  supplies  are  charged  to  the  vessel  by 
name  mk  the  creditor's  books  was  regarded  as  evidence  of 
an  intent  to  credit  the  vessel,  though  not  very  strong  evi- 
dence, as  such  entries  are  self-serving.** 

But  these  distinctions  are  wiped  out  by  the  first  section 
of  the  act,  which  gives  a  maritime  lien  on  the  furnishing  of 
the  service,  regardless  of  the  question  as  to  whom  credit 
■gUggs  'given.** 

The  second  section  of  the  act  enumerates  the  persons 
who  are  presumed  to  have  authority  to  bind  the  ship;  that 

I  4T.  i«KAM>BAlIA,  10  WaH.  m  »  M.  Underwrltisr 
nil  CD  lift  IWt  TO  (an  Invaluable  opInioD  by  Jndfe  l4>w«U  dis- 
cussing  tlie  and  dev^^^ment  of  the  doctrine). 

II  TAIilNGIA,  ^^IM  271,  17  Sup.  Ot  323,.  41  Kd.  710; 
Beed  Biofl.  ■Biedge  No!  f         135  Fed.  867. 

It  KAIX>mAMA,  10  WaU.  204.  19  T..  Bd.  944;  Patapsco,  13  Wall, 
am  20  I*.  M  688;  WortMngloii,  133  Fed.  725.  06  a  C.  A.  055,  70 
Ifc  K.'  Ai  .883.' 

It  Maiy  Bdl,  1  Sawy.  135,  Fied.  Cas.  No.  9,199 :  Samuel  ManhaUy 
ii  Hed.  300.  4  C.  C.  A.  385 ;  Ella  (D.  C.)  84  Fed.  471. 
it  dty  of  H|if«r«i  (D.  C.)  199  Fed.  956  (an  discusaioii  of 
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is,  those  who  may  be  supposed  by  third  parties  to  be  au- 
thorized to  deal  with  them.  This  is  not  intended  as  exclu- 
sive. Others  may  have  such  power,  either  from  previous 
course  of  dealing  or  other  circtunstances,  such  as  are  usu- 
ally matters  of  proof  when  a  question  of  agency  is  involved. 
But  in  the  latter  case  the  party  who  attempts  to  hold  the 
ship  must  prove  their  authority,  while  as  to  those  named 
in  this  section  their  authority  is  presumed. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  second  section,  denying 
the  right  of  any  one  in  tortious  possession  to  bind  the  ves- 
sel was  intended  to  settle  a  question  as  to  which  there  had 
been  some  difference.*^ 

Suppose  the  vessel  is  chartered — ^that  is,  hired  by  the 
%wner  to  some  one  else  to  operate  her — ^under  an  agree- 
ment that  the  charterer  is  to  furnish  all  running  supplies 
and  the  owner  is  to  furnish  the  crew.  In  that  case  the  ma- 
terialman could  not  proceed  against  the  vessel  for  such 
supplies  famished,  even  on  Ac  order  of  the  master,  if  the 
materiSlliiiiff  Mc^  or  could  have  ascertained  that  the  char- 
terer's powelii^  limited.^  And  this  is  W  a^  to  a 
vendee  in  possession  under  a  sale,  where  the  vendor  retains 
title  till  payment.  He  could  not  bind  the  vessel  under,  such 
circumstances.^^ 

Even  in  case  of  chartered  vessels,  if  the  supplies  were 
ordered  in  a  foreign  iwrt  by  the  master,  the  vessel  would  be 
bound*  unless  the  materialman  Jsiim,CffLJmld  h^^  ascer* 
tained  the  limitations  of  the  charter  party.** 

it  Sea  tbe  irtleHlp^  IMterlc  Ommlngfaiiin  en  "BeqKwdeat 
pefto  In  Aifldm^**  19  Hanraxd  taw  Be^^,  at  page  446.  See^ 
alaOk  Jackson  v.  Jolia  Smitli,  Fed.  Ca&  Na  7,186  ;  Thuiter  v.  1^ 
Die,  V%IL  Oaa.  Na  14,014;  Anne,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  412  (Stoty,  J.);  0. 
H.  Staxbuck,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  5,378;  Dias  v.  Beyenae,  Fed.  Om.  Ba. 
3377;  Clarita,  23  Wall.  11,  23  U  Ed.  146. 

22  Kate,  164  U.  S.  458,  17  Sup.  Ct  135,  41  L.  Ed.  612;  VAIJSNOIA* 
165  U.  S.  264,  17  Sup.  Ct.  323,  41  L.  Ed.  710. 

23  H.  C.  Grady  (D.  C.)  87  Fed.  232. 

2*  O.  H.  Yesselfl  (D.  C.)  177  Fed.  5^0;  Id.,  183  Fed.  561,  106  C.  a 
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Tht  lliird  section  of  the  act  substantially  adopts  the  pre- 
txisting  law  on  the  subject,  except  perhaps  that  it  rather 
extends  the  powers  of  a  purchaser  in  possesskm. 

It  does  not  impose  upon  the  materitlman  the  duty  of  in- 
ftttgurating  any  inquiry  or  search  of  i«corda.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  to  put  him  on  inquiry,  he  may  assume 
that  the  officers  or  agents  usually  empowered  to  act  for 
iiips  haire  such  powers." 

The  eadstence  irf  4  charter  party  and  knowledge  of  that 
fact  by  the  materialman  do  not  necessarily  defeat  the  lien. 
The  owner  may  estop  himself  to  deny  it  by  hit  conduct,  or 
the  charter  party  may  not  forbid  the  incurring  of  a  lien.** 

By  "foreign  port**  was  meant  not  simply  ports  of  for- 
eign countries,  but  in  this  respect  the  states  also  are  for- 
to  each  other.  The  character  of  the  vessel  is  pre- 
sttmptiYely  determined  by  her  port  of  registry||||||  that,  i£ 
a  ire'ssel  registered  'in  New/ii|||M||^^  to  Jersey"""CS^,.  she 
foreign  p<Mt  for  the  purposes  of  this  doctrine.*' 

This  was  only  a  presumption,  and  could  be  overcome  by 
showing  the  real  residence  of  the  owner.  Hence,  if  a  ves- 
sel, though  registered  in  New  York,  had  an  owner  living 
in  Norfolk,  and  the  supply  man  knew  this,  or  was  put  upon 
inquiry,  supplies  ordered  in  Norfolk  would  be  treated  as 
ordered  in  the  home  port  And  this  was  true  also  as  to  a 
charterer  operating  a  Mp  under  a  charter  that  amounted 
to  a  demise.** 


»*€lty  <rf  Milford  (D.  O.)  199  Fed.  956;  Eureka  (D.  C.)  209  Fed. 
m;  OoQsna  (P.  a)  283  Fed.  130;  Id..  244  Fed.  80,  156  U  C.  A. 
iSO& 

2«(Mt.  Desert,  158  Fed.  2^:^  175  Fed.  747,  99  C.  O.  A.  323 
(decided  before  the  act) ;  Sfeuth  C W  (D.  C.)  233  Fed.  327 ;  Id.,  247 
Fed.  84.  150  C.  0.  A.  302;  Id.,  251  U.  S.  — .  40  Sup.  Ct  233,  64  L. 
Ed.  — ;  New  Xock  Trust  Ckx  v.  Bermuda-Atlantic  S.  S.  Ck>,  (D.  C.) 

311  Fed.  980. 

IT  KALORAMA,  10  WaH  210-212,  19  L.  Ed.  944. 

tt  Ellen  Holgate  (D.  C.)  30  Fed.  125;  Francis  (D.  C.)  21  Fed.  715; 
Samuel  MarsbaU,  li        m  4  a  O.  A.  385. 
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Under  the  act  the  distinction  hetween  foreign  and  domes- 
tic Tessels  has  lost  its  importance. 

These  claims,  being  maritime  in  their  nature,  take  prec- 
edence of  common-law  liens.  Hence,  though  not  required 
by  any  law  to  be  recorded,  they  take  precedence  of  a  prior 
recorded  mortgage,  on  the  maritime  theory  that,  being  in- 
tended to  keep  the  ship  going,  they  are  for  the  benefit  of 
other  liens,  as^  tending  tc^,„lia  ^$^m^xxM^^XMad.MmJm^ 

How  Waived  or  Lost 

Taking  a  note  or  acceptance  for  a  claim  of  this  sort  is 
not  a  novation  or  waiver  of  the  right  to  hold  the  vessel, 
unless  so  understood.* • 

Such  a  claim  is  lost  under  some  circumstance  %  di^lay 
in  enforcing  it  In  such  cases  it  becomes  "^UH?  to  use 
the  language  of  the  admiralty  judges.  In  its  general  prin- 
ciples the  doctrine  of  staleness  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  equitable  doctrine  o£  the  same  name.  In  its  application 
admiralty  is  perhaps  prompter  in  enforcing  it. 

As  between  the  original  parties,  the  claim  would  hold  by 
analogy  ttiitil  a  personal  suit  of  the  same  nature  woold  be 
barred  by  the  act  of .  limitations,  in  the  absence  irf  special 
circumstances,  such  as  loss  of  evidence  or  changed  condi- 
tion of  parties.  But,  where  other  interests  have  been  ac- 
quired in  ignorance  of  its  existence,  it  would  be  held  stale  i 
in  a  much  shorter  period,  depending  on  the  frequency  of 
opportunities  for  enforcing  it** 

•  Ilhi$tfation8  of  aueh  iiitcrests  would  be  an  innocent  pur- 
chaser for  value  or  a  subsequent  supply  claim.  A  holder  of 


noioer  or 
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148  U.  8. 1, 18        €t  498,  37  U  Ed.  845. 

MBmUy.B.  Soiid^,  17  WalL  006,  21  U  Bd,  683. 

•1  SABAH  ANN,  2  Sumn.  206,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,342 ;  Key  City,  14 
Wall.  653,  20  L.  Ed.  896 ;  Queen  (D.  C.)  78  Fed.  155 ;  Pacific  Cbast 
S.  S.  Co.  V.  Bancroft-Whitney  Co.,  94  Fed.  180,  36  C.  C.  A.  135: 
Queen  of  the  Pacific,  ISO  U.  S.  49,  21  Sup.  Ct.  27S,  45  L.  Ed.  419; 
Norfolk  Sand  Ic  Cement  Co.  v.  O^ren,  115  Fed.  778^  53  C.  a  A.  06. 
po«t  p.  882. 
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m  awt^ge  to  sccwrc  a  sitbscqiieMt  debt  is  a  ptircliascr  for 
fiine,  but  not  to  secure  an  antecedent  debt.**  As  against 
innocent  purchasers,  even  as  short  a  delay  as  three  months 
in  enforcement,  where  there  was  ample  opportunity,  has 
been  held  to  render  a  ckim  stale."  In  older  days,  when 
wyages  were  longer,  they  were  often  hdd  stale  after  one 
iroyage."  On  the  Lakes,  the  limit,  in  the  absence  of  spedal 
circumstances,  is -one  season,  of  Jiavigation.**  In  slifft,  the 
tint  wtes  according  to  the  opportunity  of  enforcement, 
tlie  change  in  the  situation  of  the  parties,  and  the  hardship 
0«B|||ped  or  avtnded  by  enforcing  it  or  denying  it.'*  The 
sttpiri^  man  acquires  his  right  s^;ainst  the  vessel,  not  only 
by  iiniMiiiig  necessaries  in  his  own  port,  but  by  shipping 
tiiem  to  the  vessel  in  another  port'^ 

Necessaries  are  not  "furnished"  to  a  vessel,  imless  ttot 
particular  vessel  is  in  the  mind  of  the  parties.  Though  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  show  that  they  were  actually  used 
upon  her,  an  indiscriminate  furnishing  of  necessaries  to  the 
owner  of  a  fleet  does  not  give  an  indiscriminate  lien  upon 
the  fleet,  regardless  of  the  manner  in  whkh  the  necessaries 
were  applied.** 

•iCHUflAH,  2  Story,  46S»  IWt  OiS.  No;  ^717;  Ella  (I>.  O.)  84 

j-Ai  Cobum     l^ctura^  ft  Traiewf  Ins.  Go.  (a  a)  2a  Wed.  ML 
"^91^  Qeneral  Jackaon,  1  Spr.  Stk,  WeA,  Cat.  Ha.  UJM. 

ttfifemlefl,  1  Spr.  534,  Fed.  Caa.  Na  6,401;  KelmiskA.  es  Ifofl. 
ISm,  IT  C  a  A.  94. 

••Bfafflet  Ann.  e  BImi.  18,  ML  €a&  m  WOi.;  Waa  Iaii%  1 
%r.  m  Fed,  CJaa  No.  4,888:  €BOSAN,  2  Mfy,  416^  IW.  Oaa.  No. 
$.117;  Slumiaa  SbetfMi  (P.  a)  22 JM.  258;  Tl«er  (D.  a)  98  Ved. 
828w 

ttllailiii  &HaRi8»851%d.  m29Ci  a  A.428;  TairiMo. 288  Ved. 
81%  147  CL  CI  A.  008. 

••laSMS  &  TMtleft  (B.  a)  as  Ved.  777  (decided  before  the  act); 
Aitxaieioii  mmem  €lia|||M|Mtee  (D.  a)  40  Fed.  253  (decided 
IwiMtt  the  aeQ:  Astnr  Trust  OSft.  A  White  ft  Co.,  241  Fed.  57, 
104  a  a  A.  QT,  L.  B.  A..]«|7E.  526:  €W||>ai- White  248  M. 

M;  Walter  Aiama,  li  fU.  mMO.il  A.  40. 
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Not  only  the  supply  man  can  proceed  against  Ac  vessel, 
hilt  any  one  who  advances  money  on  the  credit  of  the  ves- 
sel, express  or  implied,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  such 
necessaries,  has  a  claim  against  the  vessel.  In  other  words, 
advances  of  money  under  such  circumstances  are  neces- 
saries.**  But  money  lent  to  the  master  or  owner  without 
reference  to  the  ship,  or  moiM||8«|piu^  to  pay  off  claims 
not  maritime,  cannot  be  collected  by  suit  against  the  ves- 
.fi#l 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  specifically  provides  that  it 
shall  not  be  construed  to  "affect  the  rules  of  law  now  exist- 
ing *  *  ♦  in  regard  to  the  right  to  proceed  against  a 
vessel  for  advances." 

SAMl^^'NECBSSARIBS''  DEFINED 

48.  "Necessaries,"  in  this  connection,  mean  whatever  is  fit  / 
and  proper  for  the  service  on  which  a  vessel  is  en- 
gaged.  Whatever  the  owner  of  that  vessel,  as  a 
prudent  man,  would  have  ordered  if  present  at  Uie 
time.  comM  viilfam  the  fnwaning  of  tiw  terin*  as 

'VMw*va  ^r^^wpw^i^^   w9  ww^M  ^^i^^w  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ■^^^^^^  ■w^^^^w^y  ^^^^  ^np.  'i 

pUed  to  tfaoae  repaini  dooe  <ir  lintiga  pcnyvkM  lur 
the  ship  by  order  of  the  master,  or  other  legal  rq>- 
resentative  of  the  owner. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"necessaries,"  as  used  in  connection  with  this  doctrine  of 
supplies  and  repairs.  In  a  broad  sense  of  the  word,  any- 
thing is  necessary  for  the  ship  which  tends  to  facilitate  her 
use  as  a  ship  or  to  save  her  from  danger.   In  that  sense 

»«lSnilly  B.  Bonder,  17  Wall.  866,  21  L.  Ed.  683;  Goidiog  Star 
CO.  a)  18  Wed.  263;  Worfhingtoii,  133  Fed.  726,  06  C.  a  A.  566| 
70  L.  R.  A.  353. 

«o  A.  R.  Donlap^  1  liOW.  350,  l^Bd.  Gas.  No.  513. 

«i  In  view  at  this  language  in  the  act,  the  stateni^t  in  the  Cini- 
bria  p.  C.)  214  Ved.  at  page  120  Is  a  little  Jtavd  to  andrntaiid. 
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seaman's  wages,  towage,  salvage,  and  many  other  "ftings 
l|i|kh  come  under  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  would  be  nec- 
ipilifSr.  But  a  thing  may  be  necessary  without  being  a  nec- 
|e»sjify.  The  fonner  is  mot  the  meaning  when  used  in  con- 
pwction  with  sii|>plies  atid  repairs.  If  it  were,  then,  as  ncc- 
Kssaries  furnished  a  domestic  vessel  were j^nor  to  the  A^Jt 
basis  of  a  lien  against  a  vessel  only  when  a  state  stat- 
ute gave  it,  that  would  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  state 
legislature  to  modify  some  of  the  most  ancient  grounds  of 
jurisdiction  in  admiralty.   In  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
.jIMow  being  used,  itJS'-associated.  wi^  snpplifis  and  repairs, 
and  it  moms  such  things  of  that  general  natttre_u,are  fit 
i*iibid  pn^r  for  the  use  of  the  ship.   It  is  not  ttscd  in  as 
strong  a  sense  as  its  colloquial  meaning  would  imply.  It 
does  not  mean  essential,  but  fit  and  proper.   Whatever  is 
lit  and  proper  for  the  use  of  a  vessel  as  a  profitable  in- 
vestment, and  would  have  been  ordered  by  a  prudent  own- 
■||r  if  present,  comes  within,  the  term.**' 

for  rtasons  given  above,  salvage  is  not  a  necessary  in 
this  sense,  but  an  independent  gwJttii  ol  ad^ifflty  lien, 
though  repairs  connected  therewith  may  be.  The  act  uses 
the  word  in  its  former  sense,  and  was  not  intended  to 
change  it.*' 

The  same  is  true  as  to  towage.** 
i^-diyiH^^   helj; also,  that  the  services  of  a  contracting 
steiNliofi  in  furnishing  men  to  load  or  discharge  a  ship  are 
necessaries.** 

t  48.  *f  GBAPBSHOT,  »  Wall,  m,  n  h.  IM.  mu  J.  ^mty 
CD.  O  m  Fed.  997. 

«•  Cmxvf^f  (D.  C.)  257  Fed.  843. 

•«  X  mimtj  a>-  CI)  207  Fed.  997;  Hatteras,  255  Fed.  518, 16e  C. 

«B  lli|Ii«rt  OUr  (D.  C.)  213  Fed.  263.  This  seems  to  the  author  a 
■tretch  of  the  doctrine.  The  services  of  a  stevedore  who  works 
miTOftliy  are  more  like  those  of  a  seaman ;  and  an  attempt  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  man  who  works  and  the  man  who  super- 
intends is  indulging  in  mere  refinement.  But  some  courts  have 
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The  definition  given  in  the  black-letter  heading  is  that 
Of  Ixifd  Tcnterden  in  Webster  v.  Seckamp.*^  It  is  adopted 
by  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  in  the  Riga,*'  a  leading  case  on 
the  subject.  It  is  defined  by  Jtidge  Dyer  to  mean  '!those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  navigation  of  the  vessel,  and 
which  are  practically  incidental  to,  and  connected  with,  her 
Navigation."  *• 

It  is  wider  in  its  meaning  than  when  used  by  the  com- 
mon-law courts  in  reference  to  the  contracts  of  infants. 
For  mstance,  supplies  to  the  restaarant  of  a  passenger 
steamer  have  been  allowed.**  And  Judge  Ben^liel  has  car- 
ried the  principle  so  far  as  to  hold  that  liquor  furnished  to 
the  bar  of  a  passenger  steamer  comes  under  the  same  head, 
as  "supplying  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  class  of  passengers 
tian^Hrted  on  the  boat"  '^^  It  includes  muskets  or  arms 
to  piot^.a^ vessel  from  pirates."^  It  has  been  held  to  in- 
clude provisions,  money,  rope,  life-preservers,  chronome- 
ters, and  nets  and  other  equipment  for  a  fishing  vcsseL** 

This  doctrine  is  analogous  to  the  remedy  given  by  sec- 
tion 6438  of  the  Virginia  Code  to  those  who  furnish  sup- 
plies to  corporations.  In  Fosdick  v.  Schall,"  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  that  men  who  furnished  supplies  to  a 
railroad  necessary  to  keep  it  going  had  an  equitable  charge 
©II  the  income  prior  to  a  previous  mortgage,  thus  overturn- 
ing common-law  ideas,  and  ingraftmg  an  admiralty  prin- 

'4111111111 
'  ''''illlilPilliil!!!''' 

M  A  Ba  m.  k  Aid.  3S2. 
4  f  L.  S.  8  A.  &  E.  51^ 

*•  Hubbard  v.  Roach  (C.  C.)  9  Biss.  375,  2  Fed.  393. 

4«PIymoath  Bock,  13  Blatchf.  505,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,237. 

»•  Long  Ifoandl,  9  Ben.  89,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,484 ;  Majrflower  (D.  a) 
39  Fttd.  42;  compare  Sterling  (D.  C.)  230  Fed.  543. 

•1  Weaver  v.  S.  G.  Owens,  1  Wall.  Jr.  359,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  17,310. 

62  Ellen  Holgate  (D.  C.)  30  Fed.  125;  Ludgate  Hill  (D.  C.)  21  Fed. 
431 ;  Belle  of  the  Coast,  72  Fed.  1019,  19  C.  C.  A.  345 ;  Georgia  (D. 
C.)  32  Fed.  637;  Hiram  R.  Dixon  (D.  C.)  33  Fed.  297;  Ofdsha  (D. 
C.)  200  Fed.  865;  Fortuna  (D.'C.)  213  Fed.  284. 

"  99  U.  a  285.  25  L.  Ed.  839. 
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idple  iqxxi  Amoay  hm.  Section  643S  of  Hm 
ainOiuf  tliiittes  of  other  states  have  adopM  H  i 
onr  flatme  law. 
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or^otiwr  ntccMariet  fnrniiliti  a  domcttie 
wwd  there  waa  piior  to  the  Aet  of  Jima  23, 191<^ 
irngpUed  Men  anleia  Hiere  wtm  a  local  atatiite 


As  it  such  cases  the  owner  is  accessible,  the  reason  for 
Jilving  the  master  power  to  bind  the  vessel  ceases,  and 
lence  the  court  decided  early  in  its  history  that  in  case  of 
supplies  to  domestic  vessels  the  credit  was  presumptively 
fiveu  to  the  owner,  and  not  to  the  vessel.** 

Validity  of  SMe  Siaiuies  Giving  Such  Liens 

In  the  course  of  the  opinion  the  court  intimated  that  if 
a  state  statute  gave  a  right  against  the  vessel  in  such  cases 
they  n%ht  enforce  it.  Acting  upon  the  hint,  many  states 
passed  acts  givmg  ||^^  of  action  m  rem  against  domestic 
vessels,  and  even  authorized  their  own  courts  to  enforce 


The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  provided  that  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  should  be  exclusive,  and 
conferred  this  Jurisdiction  m  the  first  instance  on  the  Dis- 
trict 0>urts,  but  added  a  clause  saving  to  the  common-law 
courts  all  remedies  which  the  common  law  was  coi 
to  give.  Hence  the  courts  had  to  decide  those  stal 
enactments  which  purported  to  bestow  on  their  courts  ji 
risdiction  in  rem  to  enforce  a  maritime  right  were  uncoi 
stitutional.  This  principle,  however,  only  applied  to  pro-' 
ceedings  in  rem  pure  and  simple.  For  instance,  an  act 
which  gave  seamen  a  r%ht  to  sue  the  owner  lor 
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es  in  a  state  court  was  held  not  a  prtieeedittg  In  rem,  0ioii|h 
Jiccompanied  by  an  'attachment;  for 'it' was  slilt  agah«(||^ 

owner  by  name,  not  against  the  vessel  by  name,  and  tic 
attachment  was  only  an  incident."  On  the  other  hand,  a 
statute  authorizing  a  proceeding  in  rem  directly  against  the 
vessel,  in  whidi  any  notice  to  the  owners  was  only  an  in- 
cident, and  only  given  if  known,  was  held  unconstitu- 
tkmal.**"  ■ 

But,  though  the  courts  decidfed  that  state  legislation 
could  not  confer  on  state  courts  the  right  to  enforce  ah  ad-  | 
miralty  claim  against  a  vessel  by  pure  proceedings  in  rem,  I 
they  also  decided  that,  as  it  was  in  its  nature  a  maritime 
cause  of  action,  the  United  States  courts  could  enforce  it. 
Iw  mtltltfyf^^f  the  effect  of  these  decisions  was  that  a 
state  statute  could  create  a  right  to  proceed  in  rfm  on  § 
maritime  cause  of  action  where  none  had  previously  extst-^ 
ed,  and  that  the  federal  courts,  finding  such  a  maritime  right 
in  existence,  no  matter  how  it  arose,  would  enforce  it. 
'  It  is  analogous  to  the  principle  that  an  admiralty  court 
will  enforce  a  lien  given  by  a  foreign  law,  though,  if  the 
cause  of  action  had  arisen  in  the  jurisdti@tion  of  the  forum, 
no  lien  would  have  been  created.*' 

The  power  of  state  statutes  to  affect  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion has  been  greatly  restricted  by  some  late  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Cotirt.  In  Southern  Pacific  Co.  v.  Jensen  it 
was  held  that  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  of  New- 
York  did  not  and  could  not  take  away  the  right  of  an  em- 
ploye injured  on  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ad- 
miralty to  pursue  the  remedies  given  him  by  admiralty 
law.  The  court  says: 

••Oarda  j  Leon  Oalceran,  U  WaH.  186,  29  li  ISd.  74;  BoaaOs 
Glompcyrt  Foondiy  &  Machine  Co.,  237  U.  S.  303,  35  Sng,  Ct  SM» 

»•  Glide,  167  V*  S.  006,  17  Sup.  Ct  930,  42  L.  Ed.  296. 
ft  Maggie  Hammond,  9  Wall.  43S,  19  L.  Ed.  772;  HaiaiUI,  i  j|pr. 
BM.  Oas.  Itou  6,226. 
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r  f  No  ttidi  legisiatioii  is  valid  if  it  contravenes  the 
purpose  expressed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  or  works  material 
prejudice  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the  general  mari- 
time law,  or  interferes  with  the  proper  harmony  and  uni- 
formity of  timt  law  in  its  international  and  interstate  re- 
lations." 

In  Union  Fish  Co.  v.  Eriirkaon**  it  was  held  that  the  con- 
tract of  the  captain  of  a  ship  is  maritime,  and  could  not  be 

rendered  void  by  a  state  statute  of  frauds  requiring  con- 
tracts to  be  in  writing  that  we||jK)t  to  be  performed  with- 


iy  the  act  of  August  23,  1842  (S  Stat.  516),  Congress 
conferred  upon  the  Supreme  Court  power  to  prescribe  the 
forms  and  modes  of  process  and  proceeding  and  the  prac- 
tice generally  in  equity  and  admiralty  for  the  federal  courts 
of  Original  jurisdiction.  Acting  under  this  authority,  the 
court  at  Doeember  iefm,  IS44,  firomtilgated  the  admiralty 


The  twelfth  of  these  rules  provided:  "In  all  suits  by  ma- 
terialmen fipiluppHes  or  repairs,  or  other  necessaries,  for 
a  foreijpl  ship,  or  for  a  ship  in  a  foreign  port,  the  libelant 
may  ptikeed  against  the  ship  and  freight  in  rem,  or  against 
the  master  or  owner  alone  in  personam.  And  the  like  pro- 
ceeding in  rem  shall  apply  to  cases  ol  domestic  ships, 
where,  by  the  local  law,  a  lien  is  given  to  materialmen  for 
supplies,  repairs  or  other  necessaries." 

•This  was  a  mere  affirmation  of  the  then  existing  practice. 
It  remained  in  this  form  until  1859,  when  the  court,  im- 
pressed by  the  diversity  in  the  state  statutes  which  it  had 

U.  8.  m  37  Sup.  Ct  m  61  L.  BO.  im,  L.  B.  A.  ItISC, 
mi.  Aim.  CSbs.  l»im  900.  See,  also,  Oidoitii  t.  tJoOmlbtiak  a  & 
€(K«  Mf  U.  a  312,  88  a  €t  501,  62  i:*.  Bd.  1171;  Ooniea  taUMit 
€tk  r,  W.  a  Moore  Gi9in  Ca»  253  Wed,  689, 16&  G,  CX  iu  288;  West- 
em  Foel  OOk  T.  aafda  (0.  C.  A.)  255  Feet  817. 

*MMm  a  398, 39  mm  ci.  112,  es  i^.  m  26I 
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undertaken  to  recognise,  amended  it  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "In  all  suits  by  materialmen  for  supplies,  or  repms, 
or  other  necessaries  for  a  foreign  ship,  or  for  a  ship  in  a 

foreign  port,  the  libelant  may  proceed  against  the  ship  and 
freight  in  rem,  or  against  the  master  or  owner  alone  in 
personam.  And  the  like  proceeding  in  personam,  but  not  in 
rem,  shall  af^y  to  cases  of  domestic  ships,  lor  supplies,  re- 
pairs, or  other  necessaries." 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  take  away  Ae  right  to  proceed 
in  rem  for  necessaries  furnished  to  domestic  vessels,  though 
given  by  a  state  statute.  And  in  the  St.  Lawrence,***  de- 
cided, soon  afterwards.  Chief  Justice  Taney  justified  this 
action  by  saying  that  the  question  whether  a  creditor 
should  proceed  in  rem  or  in  personam  to  enforce  a  mari- 
time right  was  a  question  of  .procedure,  which  the  court 
might  allow  or  abolish  at  its  pleasure. 

This  rule  remained  in  this  form  till  May  6,  1872,  when 
the  court  again  amended  it  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  "In 
all  suits  by  materialmen  for  supplies  or  repairs  or  other 
necessaries,  the  libelant  may  proceed  against  the  ship  and 
freight  in  rem,  V  against  the  master  pr  owner  alone  in 
liersonam."  The  effect  of  this  was  to  give  exactly  the  same 
firocedure  in  the  case  of  domestic  and  foreign  vessels. 

It  does  not  mention  the  existence  of  a  state  statute  as 
requisite  to  the  enforcement  of  a  lien  against  a  domestic 
vessel.  If,  as  Justice  Taney  says,  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
procedure  which  the  court  can  give  or  take  away  at  will,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  the  language  of  this  rule  did  not 
give  the  right  independent  of  state  statutes,  though  the 
decisions  have  settled  that  prior  to  the  act  of  June  23,  1910, 
in  case  of  domestic  vessels  it  was  only  enforced  when  giv- 
en by  a  state  statute.  But,  in  the  great  case  of  the  LOT- 
TAWANNA,®^  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  said  that  a  ri^ht  to 
proceed  in  rem  was  not  a  mere  right  of  a 

1  Black,  622,  17  L.  Ed.  180. 
21  Wall.  §S8,  22  Ik  £d;  664. 
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■kt  of  pm/m^  wMcli  tie  court  by  rule  could  not  give  or 
e  away,  and  tiiat  the  aniendnient  of  18?2  was  not  in* 
landed  to  give  any  lien,  but  merely  to  remove  aM  impedi- 
ments in  enforcing  such  as  already  existed.  This  being  so, 
the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  the  twelfth  rule  only  created 
confusion.  Prior  to  its  enactment  in  1844,  the  right  given 
by  state  statutes  bad  been  enforced,  and  now,  irrespective 
of  the  act  of  June  23,  1910,  the  rule,  as  construed  by  its 
makers,  creates  no  new  right,  but  merely  removes  impedi- 
ments in  enforcing  a  right  already  existing. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  doctrine  is  unsatisfactory  and 
illogical  in  its  development.  Its  difficulties  commenced 
when  the  court,  following  the  narrow  views  of  the  English 
law,  denied  that  any  right  of  procedure  in  rem  for  neces- 
saries esdsted  in  the  case  of  domestic  vessels.  Any  one  who 
reads  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justwe  Cllffoird  in  the 
LOTTAWANNA  CASE  will  be  convinced  that  by  the 
general  principles  of  maritime  law  there  was  no  distinction 
between  foreign  and  domestic  vessels,  and  that  it  would 
have  saved  much  confusion  and  litigation^f  the  court  had 
pfomptfy  come  out  and  corrected  its  error,  as  it  did  on  the 
tide-water  question. 

It  has  been  corrected  at  last  by  the  act  of  June  23,  1910, 
but  it  took  an  act  of  Congress  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Justice  jtodley,  in  the  majority  opinion  of  that  same 
case,  is  forced  to  say  that  this  idea  of  a  state  giving  an  ad- 
ditional remedy  to  an  admiralty  contract  and  of  a  federal 
court  recognizing  and  enforcing  it  is  anomalous.  He  at- 
tributes it  to  the  fact  that  the  state  admiralty  courts  prior 
to  the  Constitution  recognized  and  enforced  it,  and  that  the 
new  federal  judges,  many  of  whom  had  been  state  judges, 
continued  the  same  jurisdiction,  without  recognizing  their 
altered  relations. 

Fei%ips  a  stronger  reason  is  that  state  statutes  only  in- 
cidentally affecting  commerce,  like  pilotage  laws,  quaran- 
tine laws,  and  laws  authorizing  bridges  over  navigable 
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strepnst  have  been  upheld  as  valid  in  the  absence  of  leg- 
idation  by  Congress,  and  that  these  statutes  belong  to  the 
same  category.*' 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction  is  not  dependent  upon  the  coinmerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  but  is  derived  from  an  entirely 
different  one." 

The  history  and  changes  of  the  twelfth  admiralty  rule 
may  be  traced  in  the  cases  stated  in  the  footnote.** 

in  general,  this  right  against  domestic  veaods  was  gov- 
erned by  the  principles  which  apply  in  case  of  foreigfn  ves- 
sels. It  is  prior  to  nonmaritime  liens ;  it  is  not  waived  by 
taking  a  note;  it  becomes  stale  usually  in  less  time  than 
in  case,  of  foreign  vessels,  as  it  is  more  easily  enforceable ;  • 
it  is  given  for  advances,  and  for  things  not  merely  neces- 
sary, but  fit  and  proper. 

SAME— DOMESTIC  LIENS  AS  AFFECTED  BY 
OWNER'S  PRESENCE 

50.  Prior  to  the  act  of  June  23,  1910,  the  owner's  presence 
rebiitted  the  presun^^on  of  credit  to  the  ship  in 
ffat  tMm  of  domestic  as  wA  as  immga  ve88el%  but 
the  act  abofi^es  this  doctrine,  so  tliat  tbe  fumisli- 
tng  of  necessaries  to  a  domestic  vessel  gives  Hie 
lien  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  vesseL 

Prior  to  the  act  there  were  some  decisions  holding  that 
under  the  general  terms  of  state  statutes  the  mere  furnish- 
ing of  the  service  gave  a  lien  on  domestic  vessels,  though 

•2  21  Wall.  581,  582,  22  L.  Ed.  664. 

•8  Const,  art.  3,  §  2  ;  EX  PARTE  GARNETT,  141  U.  S.  1,  11  Sup, 
Ct.  840,  35  L.  Ed.  631. 

«4  GENERAL  SMITH,  4  Wheat.  443,  4  L.  Ed.  609;  St.  Lawrence, 
1  Black,  522,  17  L.  Ed.  ISO ;  Circassian,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,720a ;  LOT- 
TAWANNA, 21  Wall.  558,  22  L.  Ed.  654;  J.  E.  RUMBELL,  148  U. 
S.  1.  13  Sup.  Ct.  498,  37  L.  Ed.  345. 
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the  owner  was  present,  and  independent  of  any  understand- 
sng  to  tliat  effect.*' 
But  tlie  better  opinion  was  that  the  presence  of  the  owti- 
^^^^cr  rebutted  the  preswnption  of  credit-— and  hence  of  a 
^Mkritime  lien— in  the  case  of  domestic  Tcssels  also.*^ 

SJyi&-SHIPBUILDING  CONTRACTS 

A  WlltiM       building  a  ship  is  not  maritime,  and 
iNiW  ianiiot  be  enforced  in  the  admiralty,  nor 
call  M  bt  iiiid0  ao  bf  m  slatft  statute.  Suchastat- 
htmewm,  can  gka  a  lamadsr    ^atalt  courta 
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tlia  theory  on  which  these  state  Hens  were  enforced  was 
that  they  were  maritime  in  their  nature.  But  a  state  ca®- 
I  not  make  a  contract  maritime  which  is  not  in  its  nature 
maritime,  iior  attach  a  maritime  lien  to  a  nonmaritime 
cause  of  action.  For  this  reason  a  state  statute  cannot  ere- 
mte  a  right  to  proceed  in  the  admiralty  to  enforce  a  con- 
iftict  for  building  a  ship,  as  the  courts  to bdd  Aase  con* 
tracts  not  marine  in  their  natureJilllB^  was  first  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  People's  Ferry  Co.  of  Boston 
Beers.*'  The  ground  of  the  decision  is  that  such  contracts 
have  no  reference  to  any  voyage,  that  the  vessel  is  then 
llllith'er'  registered'  nor  licen^sed  as  a  'Seagoing  ship,  that  it  is 
Ifi  contract  made  on  land  to  be  performed  on  land,  and  there- 
'llt^  nonmaritime. 

This  decision  was  during  a  period  when  the  Supreme 
Court  ivas  leaning  against  the  eactension  of  admiralty  juris- 


PI    ••  (D.  C.)  63  Fed.  144 ;  McRae  v.  Bowers  Dredging  Co,  (O. 

e)  m  Befl.  SM  ;  Iris.  100  Fed.  104,  40  C.  C.  A.  301. 

Guiding  Star  (C.  C.)  18  Fed.  263 ;  SamiNl  MaiBhall,  94  Fed.  388. 
4  C.  C.  A.  385;  Electron,  74  Ited.  889,  21  C.  C.  A.  12;  MMt  S.  & 
Co.  y.  Thcmipson,  176  Fed.  400,  100  C  CI  A.  67 ;  Kate^  164  U.  8» 
Sup.  Ct.  135,  41  Is.  m  512. 
•T 20 Mow.  39S.  mil.  m Oil 
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diction.  It  has  long  repudiated  any  dependence  on  the 
commerce  clause  for  admiralty  jurisdiction.^^  And  the  ar- 
gument that  it  was  made  on  land,  to  be  performed  on  land, 
recalls  the  most  higoted  period  of  English  common-law 
jealousy.  It  is  a  test  no  longer  insisted  on;  for  it  would 
debar  from  the  admiralty  courts  all  coppering,  painting,  or 
calking  on  marine  railways  or  in  dry  docks,  and  even  sal- 
vage contracts  to  float  a  stranded  vessel. 

A  shipbuilding  contract  is  not  entirely  to  be  performed 
on  land.  When  a  ship  first  floats  upon  her  destined  ele- 
ment, s|>c  is  a  hulk.  Her  masts,  her  sails,  her  anchors,  and 
general  outfit  are  all  added  after  she  is  afloat  It  might  as 
well  be  said  that  a  bill  of  lading  s^ed  in  an  agent's  office, 
and  representing  cotton  alongside  a  ship  in  the  sheds 
subject  to  her  order,  is  a  contract  made  on  land,  to  be  per- 
formed on  land.  Under  the  general  maritime  law,  ship- 
building c<mtracts  were  maritime.^® 

But,  however  it  may  be- oa^principle,  the  law  is  settled 
that  such  contracts  are  not  maritime  'vB^^m.Si^OSX^t  * 
This  being  so,  it  necessarily  followed  that  a  state  ^tttte 
could  not  make  them  maritime,  and  so  the  court  socMi 
held." 

As  the  limitation  upon  these  statutes  is  simply  that  they 
shall  not  interfci^.with  the  exclusive  jiirisdiction  of  the  ad- 
miralty, it  follows  that  any  lien  special  process  given  to 
enforce  any  nonraaritleae  right  is  y^jid;.  and  therefore  the 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  a  special  remedy  conferred  by  a 
state  statute  upon  a  state  court  to  enforce  a  shipbuilding 
contract,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  iigt  maritime.^* 


«8  EX  PARTE  GARNBTT.  141  U.  S.  1,  11  Sup.  Ct  840,  35  I*  Ed. 

mi. 

«t  Ben.  Adm.  §  264. 

TO  North  Pac.  S.  S.  Co.     Hall  Bros.  Marine  Ry.  &  Shipbi 
Co.,  249  U.  S.  119,  39  Sup.  Ot  221,  68  L.  Bd.  510;  United 
<D.  C.)  193  Fed.  552. 

Ti  Roach  t.  C^pman,  22  How.  129, 16  L.  Sd.  294. 

f  2  Edwards  y.  EUlotli  n  WaE  032,  22  L.  Bd.  487;  IfOQiM^  Timm 
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SilME— VSSSELS  AFFECTED  BY  STATE  STAT- 
UTES 

iSL  TIfet  better  i^^niiiii  is  that  state  statutes  created  this 
lien  only  on  domestic  vessels,  and  that  the  rights 
'  '^m'  of  material  men  against  foreign  vessels  depended 
i^pciii.  ^he  'general  mantuue  lawa 

As  stated  above*,  the  distinction  between  supplies  fur- 
nished to  domestic  vessels  and  to  foreign  vessels  is  largely 
artificial,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  ever  made. 
The  symmetrjf  of  marine  law  requires  that  the  general  doc-« 
:|^l|l^v;^jlriiie  be  nooiited  as  little  as  possible.  If  state  statutes  can 
jWfttlate  not  only  claims  against  domestic  vessels,  but 
afillll''llil^^  they  "can  add  liens  to  maritime  caus- 

es  of  tfeiibn  that  did  not  exist  before,  and  take  them  away 
l||ere  they  did  exist.  Consequently,  a  foreign  vessel  would 
1^  a  diflFerent  law  in  every  port:  It  is  more  consistent 
prifii  principle  to  hold,  as  is  historically  true,  that  the  sole 
|iurpose  and  object  of  these  state  laws  were  to  put  domesdc 
■Itessels  on  the  same  lootilig  as  foreign  vessds.  Tke  con- 
verse of  this,  that  they  can  reduce  foreign  vessels  to  the 
basis  of  domestic  vessels,  would  be  a  great  anomaly.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  best-considered  decisions  have  held  that  the 
paritime  rights  of  foreign  vessels  are  independent  of  these 
state  statutes  (as  an  attempt  to  regulate  them  would  be  to 
interfere  with  the  general  admiralty  jurisdictkHi);  and  lliat 
these  statutes  regulated  only  rights  against  domestic  ves- 
scls»^^ 

For  tils  reason  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  June  23, 
19I0>  provided  that  it  should  supersede  all  state  statutes  on 
the  subject. 


T.  Delaney  Forge  &  Iron  Co.,  206  U.  S.  354,  27  Sup.  Ct  509,  51 
%  Ed.  836. 

»a  CHUSAN.  2  Story,  456,  IW.  Caa.  No.  2.TIT;  figniclliuist  (D.  C.y 
ill  Fed.  83d;  Etectron,  74  Fed.  680,  21  C.  a  A.  12;  Roanoke,  180 
U.  &  186,  lit  Sop.  a.  401,  47  m  mi  Omlca  Transit  Go.  v. 
W.  8.  Moore  Oialn  €o^  253  Fed.  680, 166  O.  0.  A.  288. 
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STEVEDORES'  C0NTRACM— 'WE^^PORE** 

DEFINED 

SS*  A  ftevedore  is  a  workman  or  contractor  who  loads  or 
.  discharges  a  ship  and  properly  stows  her  cargo. 

SAME--lIARIllli*  eHAlACTER  OF  CONTRACTS, 
AND  I^IENS  ON  FOREiUM  iHID  DO* 
MESTIC  VESSELS 

54.  A  contract  for  such  service  is  maritime,  and  gives  a 
maritime  lien. 

The  services  of  a  stevedore  are  essential  to  the  financial 
success  of  a  ship.  The  modern  ship  is  intricate  and  compli- 
cated in  her  cargo  spaces,  and  it  requires  the  skill  of  an 
ei^ttt  to  load  her  to  advantage.  He  must  not  only  know 
how  best  to  stow  the  cargo  without  loss  of  space,  but  also 
how  to  arrange  it  so  as  to  trim  her  properly,  putting  the 
heavy  nearest  the  bottom  so  as  not  to  make  her  crank ;  and 
he  must  work  with  rapidity,  for  the  daily  demurrage  of  ves- 
sels amotmts  to  a  large  sum,  and  every  delay  means  heavy 


Jl 
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Icm  la  view  of  the  narrow  mai^ii  on  wliicli  business  is 
condnctei  nowadays,  tlie  piofier  stowagci  of  Hie  cargo 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a  profit  and  a  loss. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  services,  it  is  surpris- 
kgf  that  its  maritime  character  could  ever  have  been  ques- 
tionedt  yet  until  recently  the  preponderance  of  authority 
w«8  against  it '  The  probable  explanation  is  that,  when  ws- 
iib  were  small,  no  great  sMIl  was  required,  and  the  load- 
ing was  mainly  done  by  the  crew  themselves. 

Bl^l!li*Amstcl,*  Judge  Betts  denied  the  maritime  char- 
acter of  the  service  on  the  ground  ^t  it  was  partly  to  be 
performed  on  land,  and  was  no  more  connected  with  the 
good  of  tie  vessel  than  a  man  who  hauls  goods  to  the  wharf, 
and  many  cases  follow  this  decision  without  ^piestion. 

But  It  has  been  seen  tiiat  in  matters  of  contract  tile  test 
is  the  character  of  the  service,  and  not  its  locality.  Accord* 
ingly,  in  the  GEORGE  T.  KEMP,»  Judge  Lowell  held  that 
such  services  were  maritime,  and  gave  the  stevedore  a  right 
to  hold  the  vessel  itself,  at  least  if  she  was  a  foreign  vessel, 
and  this  has  been  followed  in  ma^y  later  cases.* 

Some  of  these  cases  hold  that,  although  the  service  Is 
maritime,  the  stevedore  has  his  remedy  iti  rem  only  against 
a  ^reign  ship,  or  against  a  domestic  ship  where  there  is  a 
state  statute  giving  it.  A  typical  case  drawing  this  dis- 
tinction is  the  Gilbert  Knapp.*  It  Is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  confusion  caused  in  marine  law  by  the  distinction  drawn 
between  f^MlpMild  domestic  vessels  in  connectioii  with 

■9L  nMsAcht  k  H.  W$,  M.  Guk  H41.  SSt. 

^^Luckenbacli  v.  Wmxm,  212  TeA,  S88,  120  a  a  A.  64;  Kopert 
City  (D.  C.)  213  Fed.  263;  Atlantt^^lSipiisport  Co.  of  West  Viisiiiia 
Imbrorek,  234  U.  S.  02,  34  Stqpw  Ct  733,  58  L.  Ed.  1206,  51  L.  R. 
A.  (N.  8.)  115T.  Tills  last  case  was  a  suit  by  a  stevedore  for  per- 
mml  Injuries,  not  a  suit  to  enforce  a  lien  for  services  rendered. 
It  decided  fliat  sucli  service  is  maritime  In  character,  from  wUeli 
the  right  to  proceed  in  rem  oiigbt  to  fOUow  as  a  ooroUaiy. 
MaU87fod.m 
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the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  material  men.  The  cases  which 
hold  that  a  stevedore  has  no  lien  upon  a  domestic  vessel 
compare  his  work  and  character  to  that  of  a  material  man 
and  follow  those  analogies.  Most  of  these  cases,  when  ex- 
amined,Will  appear  to  he  cases  where  the  vessel  a^rtnally 
was  a  foreign  vessel,  and  where  this  qualification  was  put  in 
by  the  judge,  not  as  a  decision,  but  as  a  cautious  reservation 
which  might  protect  him  in  future.' 

But  the  better  opinion  is  that  a  stevedore  is  more  like  a 
sailor  than  a  material  man.  The  duties  now  performed  by 
fiim  under  modem  demands  are  the  same  as  those  that 
sailors  naed  to  perform.  No  one  has  ever  supposed  that  a 
sailor  had  no  lien  on  a  vessel  unless  given  by  a  state  statute, 
and  this  distinction  should  not  be  drawn  against  a  steve- 
dore. Accordingly,  in  the  SEGURANCA,«  Judge  Brown 
reviews  this  question,  holds  that  a  stevedore  is  more  like 
a  sailor  than  he  is  like  a  material  man,  and  decides  that 
he  ought  to  have  a  lien  even  in  the  home  port,  just  as  a 
sailor  would  have. 

But,  while  the  individual  workman  is  like  a  sailor  in  hiS 
rights  when  he  contracts  directly  with  the  ship,  the  above 
and  other  cases  draw  a  distinction  between  his  rights  and 
those  of  a  contracting  stevedore  who  employs  laborers  and 
does  not  work  himself.  He  is  held  to  resemble  a  material  man 
and  his  seivice  IS  on  iiat  footing.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of 
stalSllei  he  wottid  not  on  this  tl^ory  have  a  Hen  on  a  domestic 
vessel.^ 

The  question  is  not  important  since  the  act  of  June  23, 
1910,®  abolishing  the  distinction  between  domestic  and  foreign 
vessels  as  to  the  presumption  of  credit  if  his  service  is  correct- 
ly classed  as  a  necessaty.  II  not  a  lien  mdqmdent  of  the  act, 
it  would  he  If  virtue  of  tt 

■  MalB,  SI  9Bi»  2  a  G.  A.  60S;  SftNrwiCiaB  8.  &  Co.  v.  Waii^ 
Union,  St  M.  224,  6  a  €.  A.  SIB;  Seotia  (D.  a)  35  M.  Wk 

•  (IX  0  58  M.  WL 

f  BQ9«rt  Caty  (IX  €.)  213  lied.  263;  ante,  p.  WB, 

•  M  Stat,  6M  <I7.  8.  Cmhii.  St.  M  TI8S-778I>. 
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MifK-PRIVITT  OF  CONTRACT  N£C£SS4RY 

TO  UEN 


1%is  beinff  a  Mmi  Misiiis  from  contiSGiL  ^m^mt^  tjiin*  'Sis 
entitkd  to  it  wli0  have  a  contract  with  ^^^^^ 

It  is  not  like  a  subcontractor's  lien  under  a  state  mechan- 
ic's lien  law.  Hence,  if  a  vessel  employs  a  stevedore  to 
load  her,  he  would  have  a  lien,  but  the  workmen  employed 
by  him  would  not,  for  their  contract  would  be  with  him,  and 
not  with  the  vessel.  So  if  a  vessel  comes  under  a  charter 
party,  by  which  the  charterer  is  to  load  her  and  pay  a  lump 


for  her  use,  it  is  no  interest  of  the  vessel  whether  the 
l^arterer  loads  her  or  not.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  have  to 
pay  the  charter  price  for  her  use  just  the  same,  and  no  loss 
would  be  entailed  upon  the  vessel,  as  she  would  get  dead 
freight.  In  such  case,  the  charterer  would  be  an  independ* 
ipt  contractor,  and,  if  he  employs  a  stevedore,  the  latter 
would  have  no  contract  with  the  vessel  itself,  and  would 
have  to  look  to  him.  On  principle,  this  doctrine  is  clear. 
The  only  confusion  which  has  arisen  under  it  at  all  is  that 
frequently  the  charterer  is  not  only  charterer,  but  agent 
of  the  vessel,  having  authority  from  the  vessel.  If  the 
stevedore  deals  with  him  in  that  capacity,  and  does  not 
know  the  limitations  of  his  power,  or  is  not  so  put  upon 
inquiry  as  to  charge  him  with  knowledge,  it  may  sometimes 
be  the  case  that  the  vessel  will  be  bound,  but  the  natural 
presumption  would  be  the  other  way.* 

The  relation  between  the  stevedore  and  ffbip  is  but  a 
bi^jch  of  the  general  law  of  master  and  smrant^  and  ta 
e%n  to  the  present  subject.  Be  is  so  far  the  agent  of  die 
ship  as  to  hind  the  ship  by  his  acts,  even  when  the  charter 


•  Tliat  a'lliipit  wltli  tlie  wmm  must  lie  diown,  see  Hattie  11. 
BalB  (B.  0.)  20  Fled.  380;  Maifc  laiie  p>.  O.)  18  Fed.  800;  Oiicklade 
#.  €^  120  Fed.  1008.  f%l 
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party  expressly  requires  the  ship  to  employ  the  charterer's 
stevedore,  as  is  frequently  the  case.^* 

CANAL  TOLLS 

56..  Tolls  due  by  a  vessel  for  use  of  a  canal  are  a  maritime 
contract,  and  can  be  enforced  bjr  8  UM  in  rem  in 
admiral^. 

In  the  St.  Joseph,^^*  a  corporation  was  authorized  by  iti 
charter  to  improve  a  navigable  stream  and  charge  for  the 
use  of  the  same,  and  the  charter,  which  was  a  public  one 

granted  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  made  these  tolls  a  lien 
in  rem  upon  the  vessel.  The  court  held  that  the  contract 
was  maritime,  and  could  be  enforced  in  admiralty  against 
the  vessel. 

In  the  Bob  Connell,^'  the  court  held  fliat  a  service  of 
this  sort  was  maritime,  likened  it  to  the  lien  of  a  material 
man,  and  held  that  it  could  be  enforced  against  a  domestic 
vessel  if  there  was  a  state  statute,  and  not  if  there  was  no 
statute. 

As  these  decisions  treat  it  in  the  nature  of  a  necessary,  it 
follows  that  tho-e  is  no  difference  betwe^  domestic  and 
foreign  vessels,  but  there  would  be  a  lien  upon  both  under 
the  act  of  June  23,  1910." 

i«T.  A.  Goddard  (D.  C.)  12  Fed.  174;  Brooks  v.  Hilton-Dodge 
Lumber  Co.,  229  Fed.  708,  144  0.  C.  A.  118. 
J  56.   11  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,290. 
t»  (G.  G.)  1  Fed.  218. 

i<  36  Stat  604  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  fi  7783-m7). 
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TOWAGE-"SKRVICE*»  DEFINED 

S7«  Yowage  It  a  service  rendered  in  the  propulsion  of  un- 
injured vessels  iiiid«r  ordinary  circumstances  of 
iiifftf ation,  srrei^octiirm  of  ai^  iinufiial  pacii 


This  has  heconit  a  topic  of  steadily  increasing  impor* 
The  saving  of  time  and  dimimttion  of  ride  accom* 
plished  by  the  use  of  tiigtx>ats  has  caused  evety  harbor  to  he 
thronged  with  them,  from  the  wheezing  little  high-pres^lil^ 
boat  that  pulls  watermelon  sloops  and  oyster  pungies,  to 
the  magnificent  ocean-going  triple  expansion  tugs,  equip- 
ped with  machinery,  bitts,  and  hawsers  strong  enough  to 
tow  a  ieet.  Their  services  are  not  limited  to  towing  sail 
vessels,  but  in  contracted  harbors  the  long,  narrow  l| 
prn  steamers,  in  tnming  or  docking,  do  not  disdain  their  aid. 

It  is  often  hard  fo  dniw  the  line  between  a  towage  and  a 
salvage  service.   When  a  tug  is  taken  by  a  sound  vessel, 

as  i  pere  means  of  saving  time  or  from  considerations  of 

convenience,  the  service  would  be  classed  as  towaj 
if  the  vessel  is  disabled  and  in  need  of  assistUMMS^j 
actual  or  possible  risk  the  service  is  a  savage  service,  of  a 
high  or  low  merit  according  to  drciamstahces.^* 

Indeed,  a  service  may  start  as  towage  and  end  as  salvage. 
For  instance,  a  tug  starts  to  tow  a  vessel  from  one  point  to 
another  under  contract  fpt  a. £^n  sum.  The  towage  con- 
tact is  presnmed  to  cover  only  the  ordinary  incidents  of 
the  voyage.  II  a  tempest  arises  of  s|^&dent  severity  to 
greatly  endanger  or  to  disable  the  ti|||ppi^  towag«  eon- 
tract  is  abrogated  by  the  vis  major,  and  the  tng  may  claim 

t«]lewaid.  1  W.  Boh.  174:  Ffincew  AUoi^  8  W.  Boh.  ISt;  BMy 
Bl  Sunder, »  WMk.  185:  M.  Cte.  Ma  MBB;  X  a  Ptefar  (D.  O) 
laa  M.  98 ;  Lowlhar  Castle  (D.  CI)  m  M.6M.  Theiigh  tibs 
9mf  be  pftrtiaUy  disabled,  the  nerrice  woald  stUl  be  towage,  tf  .abe 
la  DO  risk.  Robert  S.  Bernard  (D.  O)  Mi  W&H  808:  lOSifii  i*. 
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salvage  provided  she  has  not  been  negligent  in  nnnecea- 
sarily  exposing*  her  tow,  or  bringing  about  the  dangerous 
situation." 

SJUfS^-aSSPOiiSIBILITY  AS  BETWSEN  TUG  ANI> 

S8»  'flae  towels  not  liable  for  tiie  tug's  ads  wbm^  Ihe  latter ^ 
directs  the  navigation. 

59.  It  is  liable  for  its  own  negligence,  and  may  be  for  the 
tug'St  where  it  directs  tise  navigatic». 

The  relation  between  tug  and  tow,  mider  the  American 
"  *  'ons,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  that  of  inde- 
ndent  contractor,  not  that  of  priiicipal  and  agimt.  ~~The 
g  is  not  the  servant  or  employe  of  the  tow,  and  therefore 
the  tow  is  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  tug.  Hence,  if 
the  tow  collide  with  some  vessel  during  the  voyage,  it  is 
not  liaM^  for  the  damage  caused  thereby,  unless  some  neg- 
ligence contributing  to  the  epllision  is  proved  against  the 
ttir.  The  law  is  summarized  in  STURGIS  v-  BOYER,^* 
where  the  court  says :  "Looking  at  all  the  facts  and  circum* 
stances  of  the  case,  we  think  the  libelants  are  clearly  enti- 
tled to  a  decree  in  their  favor;  and  the  only  remaining 
question  of  any  importance  is  whether  the  ship  and  the 
«t«am  tog  are  both  liable  for  the  consequences  of  the  colli- 
sion, or,  if  not,  which  of  the  two  ought  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  damage  sustained  by  the  libelants.  Cases  arise» 
undoubtedly,  when  both  the  tow  and  the  tug  are  jointly  lia^ 

li  H.  B.  Foster,  i*ed.  Gaa  Ka  llliine^  I^uii.  335:  Mad* 
raa,  [1886]  P.  90;  Harvest  Home,  [1884]  P.  408;  Id^  tl80S]  P.  ITT. 

if  68-8BL  t«ai  Bffw.  S38b  18  Ii.  Bi.mU  ioe^  ateo.  dattta.  23 
WaU.  1,  88  Zi.  Bd.  146;  BDcetoS  B.  liofaa  T.  New  Toik  Oent  Ik  H. 
WL  B.  Oo^  212  U.  S.  488,  29  Sap.  Ct  339,  53  L.  Ed.  800;  O. 
IflUa  (D.  C.)  241  Fed.  204;  Id.,  241  Fed.  378.  154  C.  C.  A.  651; 
Cromwell  (D.  C.)  247  Fed.  207;  Id.  (C.  C.  A.)  259  Fed.  108;  Vto- 
letta  (D.  a)  lit  Fed.  808;  Id^  153  Fed.  1023, 82  a  C.  A.  87a 
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blc  for  the  consequences  of  a  collision;  as  when  those  in 
charge  of  the  respective  vessels  jointly  participate  in  their 
control  and  management,  and  the  master  or  crew  of  both 
vessels  are  either  deficient  in  skill,  omit  to  take  due  care, 
or  are  guilty  of  negtigence  in  their  navigatMHi.  Other  wtm 
may  well  be  imagined  when  the  tow  alone  wotdd  be  respon> 
sible,  as  when  the  tug  is  employed  by  the  master  or  owner 
of  the  tow  as  the  mere  motive  power  to  propel  their  ves- 
sels from  one  point  to  another,  and  both  vesseb  are  ex- 
clusively under  the  control,  direction,  and  management  of 
the  master  and  crew  of  the  tow.  Fault  In  tiiat  state  of  the 
case  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  tug,  provided  she  was  prop- 
erly equipped  and  seaworthy  lor  the  business  in  which  she 
Ulttlf engaged;  and,  if  she  was  the  property  of  third  persons, 
her  owners  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  want  of  skill, 
n^igence,  or  mismanagement  of  the  master  and  crew  of 
the  other  vessel,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  the  agents 
of  the  owners  of  the  tug,  and  her  owners  In  the  case  sup- 
posed do  not  sustain  towards  those  intrusted  with  ^e  nav- 
igation of  m  vessel  the  relation  of  the  principal.  But 
whenever  the  tug,  under  the  charge  of  her  own  master  and 
crew,  and  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  such  an  em- 
iployment,  undertakes  to  transport  another  vessel,  whkh, 
for  the  time  being,  has  neither  her  n^ter  nor  crew  oil 
board,  from  one  point  to  another,  over  waters  where  such 
accessory  motive  power  is  necessary  or  usually  employed, 
she  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  navigation  of 
both  vessels ;  and  third  persons,  suffering  damages  through 
the  fault  of  those  in  charge  of  the  vessel^  must,  under  aach 
ctrtumstances,  look  to  the  tug,  her..iDaster  or^iwaei:s».lor 
the  recompense  which  they  are  entitled  to  claim  for  any  in- 
juries that  vessels  or  cargo  may  receive  by  such  means.  As- 
suming that  the  tug  is  a  suitable  vessel,  properly  manned 
and  equipped  for  the  undertaking,  so  that  no  degree  of  neg- 
Igence  can  attach  to  the  owners  of  the  tow,  on  the  ground 
that  't]se::"Mitif9  .ipoiie'^  'employed,  by  them 
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worthy  condition,  and  the  tow,  under  the  circumstances 
supposed,  is  no  more  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  a 
collision  than  so  much  freight;  and  it  is  not  perceived 
that  it  can  make  any  difference  in  that  behalf  that  a  part, 
or  even  the  whole,  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  tow  are  on 
board,  provided  it  clearly  appears  that  the  tug  was  a  sea- 
worthy vessel,  properly  manned  and  equipped  for  the  «nr 
terprise,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
usual  course  of  conducting  it,  the  master  and  crew  of  the 
tow  werf  not  expected  to  participate  in  the  navigation  of  the 
vessel,  and  wtm  not  guilty  of  any  negligence  or  omission  of 
duty  by  i^raining  from  such  partic^tion.  Vessels  en- 
gaged in  commerce  are  held  liable  for  damage  occa^oned 
by  collision,  on  account  of  the  complicity,'  direct  or  indirect, 
of  their  owners,  or  the  negligence,  want  of  care  or  skill,  on 
the  part  of  those  employed  in  their  navigation.  Owners 
appoint  the  master  and  employ  the  crew,  and  consequently 
are  held  responsible  for  their  conduct  in  the  management 
of  the  vessel.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  culpable  fault  is  com- 
mitted, whereby  a  collision  ensues,  that  fault  is  imputed  to 
the  owners,  and  the  vessel  is  just  as  much  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences as  if  it  had  been  committed  by  the  owner  him- 
self.4(  No  such  consequences  follow,  however,  when  the  per- 
son committing  the  fault  does  not,  in  fact,  or  by  implica- 
tion of  law,  stand  in  the  relation  of  agent  to  die  owners. 
Unless  the  owner  and  the  person  or  persons  in  diarge  of 
the  vessel  in  some  way  sustain  towards  each  other  the  re- 
lation of  principal  and  agent,  the  injured  party  cannot  have 
his  remedy  against  the  colliding  vessel.  By  employing  a 
Iff  to  transport  their  vessel  from  one  point  to  another,  the 
owners  of  the  tow  do  not  necessarily  constitute  the  mas- 
ter and  crew  of  the  tug  their  agents  in  performing  the  serv* 
ice.  They  neither  appoint  the  master  of  the  tug,  or  ship 
the  crew,,  nor  can  they  displace  either  the  one  or  th^  other. 
Their  contract  for  the  service,  even  though  it  was  nego- 
tiated with  the  master,  is  in  legal  contemplation  made  with 
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the  owners  erf  liie  vessel,  and  the  master  of  the  tug,  not- 
^^^f  i^mivithstanding  the  contract  was  negotiated  with  him,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  agent  of  the  owners  of  his  own  vessel,  and 
tliey  are  responsible  for  his  acts  in  her  navigation." 
I   The  courts  hold  tltc  relation  l>etween  tug  and  t&m  M  re- 
pemMe  tliat  l>etween  the  Mrer  and  driver  of  a  liveiy-stmtle 
iarriage.  Tlie  Mrer  merely  designates  the  destinaticui,  and 
as  the  driver  is  not  employed  or  selected  by  him,  but  by  the 
I  livery-stable  keeper,  the  hirer  is  not  liable  for  his  acts.*^ 
**    But  if  the  tow  is  the  dominant  mind,  and  the  tug  merely 
furnishes  the  motive  power  and  acts  undei:  the^tow's  orders, 
lip^ ,  ,the  responsibility  would  be  upon  the  tow,  though  the  tiig 

The  English  courts  are  inclined  to  regard  the  tug  as  the 
servant  of  the  tow,  and  to  hold  the  tow  liable  for  the  tug's 
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But  the  difference  between  the  American  and  English  de- 
cisions is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  statements  of  facts 
in  the  English  cases  show  that  it  is  the  usual  pniietice  in 
England  to  have  the  master  of  the  tow  direct  the  naviga- 
tion of  both  vessels.  In  such  case,  the  negligence  would 
1>e  that  of  the  tow  rather  than  the  tug;  and  so  the  English 
courts  have  settled  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  question 
whether  the  tug  is  the  agent  of  the  tow  or  an  independent 
contpictor  is  a  question  dependent  upon  the  special  cifcutn^ 
stances  of  each  case.**  .  . 

The  relative  duties  of  tug  and  tow  are  explained  in  DUT- 
V.  THE  EXPRESS."  If  the  tow  is  fastened  along- 


QiiafiiMn  ¥.  Bamett,  e  li.  ft  W.  480. 
tt  ln  re  WaMi.  m  ML  HBf,  flO  d  a  A.  SOT;  Degania,  300  m 

'^^^i^^^Tr   ^w^w   "liiiPf    ^dwi  'ipPiiiipi  npiiw* 

i»  NiolHSi  13  p.  a  'l»  5  Bn!^  12  P.  B.  84 

"  Quickstep,  15  P.  a  m\  Aaefica.  I*.  %  e  P.  a  mt 

Towboat  Co.,  Ijt  B.  5  P.  C.  308;  DerofDsiiire^  Dt912]  A.  CI 
Bote  liie  discussion  of  the  Ameilean  and  Enniish  di 

on  ill  8111^  In  Marsden  on  CoUlslcMi  (Till  Ift)  Ifll  ft  iSQ. 
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side  the  tng,  and  the  tug  has  full  charge  of  the  navigation, 
then  the  liability  for  a  collision  would  be  upon  the  tug.  If 
the  tow  is  towing  at  the  end  of  a  hawser,  the  liability  would 
be  upon  the  tug  if  the  tow  steered  properly,  and  would  be 
upon  the  tow  if  the  proximate  cause  of  the  collision  was  wild 
steering  on  her  part.  Even  if  she  was  steering  properly,  and 
the  tug  steered  her  into  danger,  she  would  be  responsible  to 
the  injured  vessel  if  by  changing  her  helm  or  taking  any  oth- 
er reasonable  precautions  she  could  avoid  the  consequences 
of  the  tug  s  negligence,  for  it  would  be  her  duty  to  avoid 
collision  if  she  could  do  so.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  tow  to 
arrange  the  hawser  at  her  end." 

The  tug  is  entitled  to  rely  upon  the  statement  of  the  tow 
as  to  the  draft  of  the  latter,  and  is  not  required  to  examine 
the  tow's  footmarks.'* 

SAM£— DEGREE  OF  CARE  REQUIRED  OF  TUG 

60.  A  tugboat  is  not  a  common  carrier,  and  is  liable  only 
for  lack  of  ordinary  care,  as  meawosed  by  prudest 
men  of  that  profession. 

There  are  some  early  decisions  to  the  effect  that  a  tng 
boat  is  a  common  carrier,  but  the  later  authorities  have  set- 
tled thoroughly  that  it  is  not,  but  only  an  ordinary  bailee, 
liable  for  ordinary  negligence.  It  is  also  settled  that  the 
occurrence  of  an  accident  raises  no  presumption  against  the 
tug,  and  that  the  burden  is  on  the  complaining  party  to 
prove  a  lack  of  ordinary  care.**  At  the  same  time,  the  ordi- 

22  Isaac  H.  Tillyer  (D.  C.)  101  Fed.  478:  America,  42  a  €. 
102  Fed.  767;  Virginia  Elirman,  97  U.  S.  309-315,  24  L.  Ed.  890; 
Imperial  (D.  C.)  38  Fed.  614,  8  L.  R.  A.  234 ;  Pederson  v.  Spreckles, 
31  C.  C.  A.  308,  87  Fed.  938;  Doris  (D.  C.)  108  Fed.  552:  Maurice, 
135  Fed.  516,  68  C.  C.  A.  228:  C.  W.  Mills  (D.  a)  241  Fe<L'2(H; 
Id.,  241  Fed.  378,  154  C.  C.  A.  651. 

28  Coney  Island  (D.  C.)  115  Fed.  751 ;  Royal  (D.  C.)  138  Fed.  416. 

g  60.    24  EASTERN  TRAXSP.  LINE  v.  HOPE.  95  U.  S.  297,  24  L. 
HU0HES,ADi!.  (2d  Ed.>— 9 
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nary  care  required  of  tliose  engaged  in  the  profesaiim  of 
lowing  is  a  Ugfa  one,  for  they  hold  thenaehcs  out  as  ex- 
ferts.  The  measure  of  care  required  is  similar  t©  Aat 
required  of  pilots.  In  fact,  they  are  pilots.*^ 

As  an  expert,  a  tugboat  man  must  know  the  channel  and 
its  usual  currents  and  dangers,  and  the  proper  method  of 
making  up  tows.  He  is  liable  for  striking  upon  obstructions 
or  focks  in  the  channel  which  ought  to  be  known  to  men 
experienced  in  its  navigation,  but  not  for  those  which  are 
unknown.'*  He  is  required  to  have  such  knowledge  of 
weather  indications  as  experienced  men  of  his  class  are 
supposed  to  have,  though  it  would  not  be  negligence  in  him 
to  start 'to  sea  with  his  tow  where  the  weather  bureau  pre- 
dicted good  weather.  Nor  would  it  be  negligence  to  start 
on  inland  navigation  merely  because  the  weather  bureau 
indicated  storms  at  sea.*^ 

A  tugboat  man  who  contracts  to  perform  a  service  im- 
pliedly warrants  that  his  tug  is  suflficiently  equipped  and 
efficient  to  perform  the  service,  though  he  would  not  be  lia- 
ble for  any  breakdown  arising  from  causes  which  ordinary 
care  could  not  have  discovered  and  prevented.'* 

m m;  Atlantic atar, mwAm,^ a. e  jl mi  wmBmmm 

ox  CD' 211  M.  M.  '   -  ^l^m^ 

tt  ifafgtfet,  MV.U.m.UlAEaLtm;  Momt  Hcpe»  ^"OTR  A. 
anil  SI  Ved.  tlO:  SyrMse  (D.  a)  SI  Fed.  1005;  Somem  N.  Smith 
O.  a)  120  Fed.  m  i  CoiMondated  Oeal  Go.  t.  KnldE«rbodnr  Steam 
Wommg^  On.  (P.  a)  200  Fed.  810. 

st  AgUbminie  (D.  C.)  206  Fed.  SHI;  Louisa  (D.  C.)  209  Fed.  1001; 
US  Fed.  92,  131  C.  C.  A.  400;  Mason,  240  Fed.  718,  161  C.  O.  A. 
ilB;  Westerly,  249  Fed.  93S,  162  C.  C.  A.  136 ;  Gray's  Hartior  Tog- 
WmMSOk.  V*  fetersen,  250  Fed.  956,  163  G.  G.  A.  206. 

tf%ct«rtat  tr  C.  C.  A.  40,  95  Fed.  184 ;  William  H.  Yerkes,  Jr. 
(D.  a)  214  VeO.  881;  May  McGnirl  (p.  C.)  215  Fed.  806;  Salutation 
(D.  a)  239  Fed.  421. 

St  Undaunted,  11  P.  D.  46;  Ratata,  [1898]  A.  C.  513;  Gharles  B. 
Sandford,  204  Fed.  77,  122  C.  G.  A.  391 ;  Enterprise  (D.  O)  228  Fed. 
m  ;  Ooleman  t.  Aiken.  242  Fed.  239, 155  C.  C.  A.  79. 
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S41IB--^PO&  WHOSE  ACTS  TUG  OR  TOW  LIABLE 

<!•  A  tug  and  tow  are  liable,  ather  in  contract  or  in  tort, 
only  for  the  acts  and  defauils  of  time  wtbo  are  tiie 
lawful  agents  or  tiepresentatives  of  llieir  owners. 

Hence,  if  a  charterer  employs  a  tug  to  tow  his  vessel  and 
under  the  terms  of  the  charter  party  he  has  no  right  to  bind 
the  vessel  for  such  contracts  and  this  is  known  to  the  party 
dealing  with  him,  the  vessel  would  not  be  liable  for  the  tow 
bill.  So,  too,  if  the  tug  at  in  the  hands  of  parties 

who  have  no  right  to  her  use]l||^  not  be  liable  in 
rem  for  torts  committed  or  contracts  made  by  them.** 

A  towage  contract  is  pre-eminently  maritime,  and  may  be 
enforced  against  the  tug  or  tow.'® 

The  better  opinion  is  that  a  towage  service  is  not  a  nec- 
essary in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  when  the 
rights  of  material  men  are  under  consideration,  and  does 
not  depend  upon  state  or  federal  statutes  for  its  existence, 
but  is  a  distinct  class  of  marine  service.'^ 

I  eL  <•  Maff  A.  1!ryon  (D.  G.)  03  FWI.  22(1;  l^aaniania, 
110;  Anne,  1  Mam,  506,  Fed.  Gaa.  No.  412:  Clarfta,  28  Wa 
28  l4  Bd.  mi  J.  Deiierty  (D.  C.)  207  SOT. 

t«Wafd  V.  Banner,  Fed*  Caa  Na.  174^;  WilUana,  1  Bxown, 
Adm.  206,  Fed.  Gas.  No.  17,710;  Urastlna  (D.  e.)  50  M.  196: 
KnaDp,  Stoat  ft  Go.  Gompany  y.  McCaffrey,  177  U.  8.  638, 20  819^  Ot 
624,  44  L.  Bd.  621;  BAtbe  (D.  C.)  240  Ted,  788;  Baeigy,  L.  B.  8 
A*  *  &  ;  Intemattonal  (0.  G.  A.)  256  Fed.  192  (faOnre  <tf  tog 
Do  eome  to  aid  of  algnallna  ?eis^  entitled  to  her  aervloea  fttaa  wait 
In  personam,  not  in  rem). 

81  J.  Doherty  (D.  G.)  207  ITed.  907;  Battms,  255  M.  S16|  166  a 
G.  A.  686.   Ante*  IK  108. 
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62.  Nature  and  Grounds. 

63.  "Salvage"  I>efined— Elements  of  Service. 

64.  The  Award — Amount  in  General. 
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Salvage  Chargeable  as  between  Ship  and  Cargow 
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NATURE 

A  Si^  i.  pec«li.rfy  S&e  in  it.  n.tu«.    It  i. 

awaried  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  contract. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  marine 
jurisprudence.  It  is  more  purely  maritime  in  its  nature 
than  any  heretofore  discussed.  It  finds  no  analogy  m  the 
law,  nor,  indeed,  as  far  as  peoceditfe  is  concerned, 
in  the  chancery  law,  though  it  largely  partakes  of  equitable 
principles  in  its  administration.  Both  the  common-law  and 
chancery  courts  enforce  rights  of  positive  obligation  aris- 
ing either  from  contract  or  from  a  violation  of  some  binding 
duty  which  one  man  owes  to  another  in  the  organization  of 
modem  society.  Duties  of  Imperfect  obligation  appeal  in 
vain  to  those  courts. 

But  the  rierht  of  salvage  depends  on  no  contract.  A  sal- 
vor  who  rescues  valuable  ships  or  cargoes  from  the  grasp  of 
wind  and  wave,  the  embrace  of  rocky  ledges  or  the  devour- 
ing flame,  need  prove  no  bargain  with  its  owner  as  the 
basis  of  recovering  a  reward.  Jle  is  paid  by  the  coujrts 
from  motives  of  public  policy— paid  not  merely  for  the 
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value  of  his  time  and  labor  in  the  special  case,  but  a  bounty 

in  addition,:, ...»  that  „he,„.HIiy  hp  encouraged  to  do  the.  like 

again. 

In  an  early  case  Chief  Justice  Marshall  contrasted  the 
doctrines  of  the  common-law  and  marine  courts  on  the 
subject:  "If  the  property  of  an  individual  on  land  be  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  peril,  and  be  saved  by  the  voluntary 
exertions  of  any  person  whatever,  if  valuable  goods  be  res- 
cued from  a  house  in  flames,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  life, 
by  the  salvor,  no  remuneration  in  the  shape  of  salvage  is 
allowed.  The  act  is  highly  meritorious,  and  the  service  is 
as  great  as  if  rendered  at  sea,  yet  the  claim  for  salvage  could 
not  perhaps  be  supported.  It  is  certainly  not  made.  Let 
precisely  the  same  service,  at  precisely  the  same  hazard,  be 
rendered  at  sea,  and  a  very  ample  reward  will  be  bestowed 
in  the  courts  of  justice."  ^  This  same  comparison  is  made 
in  the  interesting  English  case  of  Falcke  v.  Insurance  Co.* 

While  salvage  does  not  necessarily  spring  from  cQQtT^Ct, 
it  may  do  so,  and  in  fact  usually  does  so ;  the  most  frequent 
instances  to  the  contrary  being  services  to  derelicts.  In 
modern  times  the  greater  use  of  steamers  and  better  meth- 
Ofls  of  construction  render  these  cases  rare,  and  make  nearly 
all  the  cases  with  which  we  have  to  deal  spring^  from  con- 
tract. Hence  salva^  |„  ^y^^  treatise  under  con- 
tract rights,  sacrificing  logic  to  convenience. 

These  contracts,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  law,  may  be 
express  or  implied.  A  service  rendered  to  a  distressed  ves- 
sel with  the  acquiescence  of  those  in  charge^  implies  an 

1  62.    1  Blaireau,  2  Cranch,  240,  2  L.  Ed.  266. 

2  34  Ch.  D.  234.  The  origin  and  early  historj'  of  the  law  of  salvage 
may  be  found  in  Lord  Hale's  tract  De  Jure  Maris  (Hall  on  Sea- 
shore [2d  Ed.]  Appx.  XXX vii),  the  essay  of  Mr.  Mears  on  the  Ad- 
miralty Jurisdiction  reprinted  in  2  Select  Essays  in  Anglo-American 
Legal  History,  331,  note,  and  in  Mr.  Marsden's  Introduction  to  2 
Select  Pleas  in  Admiralty  (published  by  the  Selden  Society)  xxv 
et  seq. 
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/tt.  Salf«i»  is  tbe  reward  allowed  for  a  service  rendered  to 
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Spce  lotbids  the  enumeratioii  of  all  services  that  have 
liecn  held  hj  the  courts  to  be  included  in  these  words.  The 
following  may  be  named  rather  m  illnftrations  than  as  a 
catllc^e: 

(1)  Towage  of  disabled  vessels/ 

(2)  Piloting  or  navigating  endangered  ships  to  safety.* 

(3)  Removing  persons  or  cargo  from  endangered  vessel* 

(4)  Saving  a  stranded  ship  and  ca^o/ 

(5)  RjMsing  a  sunken  ship  or  cargo.* 

•CkNili  V.  IT.  1  Gt  CL  184;  Bi^au  v.  U.  S..  6  Ot  CI.  ISS; 
Vmmmt  SieaiiklKNit  Oa  w  SMIer  Salvage  Co.,  123  U.  S.  40,  8  Sup.  Gt 
at  I«.  Bd.  m  Cmmm  U.  a  ComeU  Steamboat  Co,  202  U. 
&  m  28  Siqp.  Gt  eia  SD  U  Bi.  067. 

lit.  «AKABA,S4VM.lS7,4aa  A.28t;  Blako  v.Batttanoraft 
a  &  a  Ga  of  Balttmoie  aty,  m  M.  116^  128  a  a  A.  017: 
Boanoie^  214  M.  Sii US  G.  a  008:  AdM«»«l  CMotM  (1>.  m 
m  Vta  982;  Aittllla      O  2iB  IM.  Ma 

•  Mmm,  i  Bon.  168^  tied.  Gas.  888;  JUaao^  18  IM.  8Q8i  21  G. 
a  A.  4011;  J.  Ii.  Bowen,  8  Bob.  29a  Ml  00&  Mo^  7322. 

•  JoluiWooltr.Bid.GkM.lio.7^;  ihr  WHllaiB  Jmrtmt  a) 
88  Ml.  14a 

f  Saiidiliigliam  (D.  a)  10  Fed.  866;  mmbetiej  (D.  a)  40  l%a 
288;  St  Gliarles  (D.  G.)  254  Fed.  509;  Teresa  Aoeama  (D.  €4  264 
Fted.  887  ;  Kia  Ora,  252  Fed.  507,  104  C.  C.  A.  428. 

•  Ounandio,  8  WalL  448,  19  U  Bd.  397 ;  Bads  v.  H.  D.  Bacoo,  1 
Newb.  274,  M.  Cas.  No.  4,282;  Jmm  AllertKMi.  IVd.  Cas.  No.  7,068: 
Silfir  Star  (B.  G.)  207  Fed.  80a 
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(6)  Saving  a  iereHct  or  wreck* 

(7)  Taking  aid  to  a  distressed  ship  or  inforniation  lor  her 
to  port.** 

(8)  Saving  people  in  boats  of  distressed  ship.** 

(9)  Protecting  ship,  cargo,  or  persons  aboard  from  ^ 
rates  or  wreckera** 

(10)  Fnmishing  men  or  neoefsiirf  snpplks  m  ipfttrte^ 
nances  to  a  ship  which  is  short  of  thesL** 

(11)  Saving  a  ship,  cargo,  or  persons  aboard  from  ire 
either  aboard  or  in  dangerous  proximity." 

(12)  Standing  by  a  distressed  ship." 

(13)  Removing  a  ship  from  an  ke  floe  or  any  impending 
danger.^ 

"To-  Marine  Property" 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  motives  of  public 
policy  on  which  the  law  of  salvage  is  based  do  not  apply  to 
the  reacne  of  any  property  in  danger  on  navigable  waters, 
whether  such  property  ever  formed  part  of  a  vessel  or  cargo 
or  not  If,  for  mstance,  a  passenger  on  a  train  cmsi^  a 

t  Janet  Court,  [1897]  P.  69;  Thomas  W.  Haven  (».  CI)  48 
led.  842;  Usher  v.  Sybil,  5  Hughes,  61,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,824;  Spragne 
v.  140  Barrels  of  Flour,  2  Story,  1»5,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  18,258. 

10  Undaunted,  Lush.  90;  Marguerite  liolinas  (1908)  P.  180;  Flotl- 
bek,  118  Fed.  954,  55  C.  a  A.  448. 

11  Cairo,  L.  B.  4  A.  ft  B.  184. 

It  Porter  v.  FHendddp^  Ml  Oia.  Ba. 

ti  Botterwertli  v.  WaflHti^feoii,  ML  Om.  Ha.  2i2B8;  lamar  v. 
VmOoDe,  M.  Gas.  Ifou  8il08f :  1*.  I,  HenjoMii  O.      2f  M.  818: 

i«  BI«Aj(»WAUMa  Waa  1, 10  I«.  M.  890;  Lydia  (D.  G.)  49  Fed. 

PBvaa  (P.  C.)  98  Fed.  444;  Connemara,  108  U.  S.  352,  2  Sup. 
\9f  L.  lid.  751 ;  EM.  Guffey  Petroleum  Co.  v.  Borison,  211 
1^  126  a  a  A.  194  ;  Alice,  244  Fed.  415.  157  C.  C.  A.  41. 
ndek  8  Aip.  888;  Alko     Canada,  1  Bee,  00,  Fed.  Gas.  No. 

!•  Adams  v.  Island  City,  1  Cliff.  210,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  55;  Staten 
Iriand  &  N.  Y.  Fterry  Co.  v.  Thomas  Hunt,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  13|328; 
In  TO  50.000  9Bet  of  Tiiiiber.  2  Low.  64,  Fed.  Oas.  No.  4,783. 
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bridge  should  drop  a  bag  of  gold  or  a  vahiable  jewel  case 
into  a  na¥igabl©  stream,  the  salvor  should  be  as  much  en- 
titled to  a  reward  as  if  it  had  been  dropped  from  the  deck  of 
I  steamer.  But  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  COPE  V.  VALLETTE  DRY-DOCK  CO.  OF  NEW 
ORLEANS/^  and  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
Gas  Float  Whitton  Case,"  it  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt 
whether  salvage  can  he  claimed  against  anything  not  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  a  vessel  of  some  character.^* 

But  if  the  subject  of  the  salvage  service  is  a  ship  or 
something  connected  therewith,  its  maritime  character  is 
not  affected  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  render «i  on  the  wa- 
ter. Hence  such  service  rendered  to  a  vessel  in  a  dry  dock, 
whether  the  dock  at  the  time  has  been  pumped  dry  or  not' 
comes  under  this  doctrine*** 
*'At  Risk  or  in  Distress 

'^^^^  ^oes  not  imply  actual,  imminent  danger.  It  ta  a  sal- 
vage service  .ilihcLJEeaafiLm. in  such  a  conditmt^  ^  i„ 
^,  ??!!5lBIIfte,  though  no  immediate  danger  threatens. 
The  test  is  thus  defined  by  Dr.  Lushington :  "All  services 
rendered  at  sea  to  a  vessel  in  distress  are  salvage  services. 
It  is  not  necessary,  I  conceive,  that  .  the  distress  should  be 
immediate  and  absolute ;  it  will  be  sufficient  if,  at  the  time 
the  service  is  rendered,  the  vessel  has  encountered  any  dam- 

tt  119  U.  S.  025,  7  Si«».  Ct  336,  30  I*  Bd.  SOL 
»»  IWm  A.  C.  337. 

Jectii  ciiiiMde^r«?1lr  ^e\tntTO  J^te^Atoiralty 

m  far  back  as  tbe  UHb  eentofjr  was:  '-rimt  A.  B.  finmd  floating 
mNm  the  sea  *uiiaiii  marinam  iiimiii  vocatan  whale  or  poip^a. 
•  •  • '  That  A.  B.  found  floatiiiK  upon  the  aea  a  dead  nan.  and 
on  him  some  waxmej."  2  Select  Pleaa  in  Admiralty,  xzrilL 

#•  Jefferacm.  215  U.  S.  130,  30  Sup.  Ct  54,  54  Ii.  fid.  m  «  Ann. 
Caa  907;  Neshaminy  (D.  C.)  220  Fed.  182;  Id.,  228  Fed.  286,  142  C. 
C.  A.  577;  Gulfport  (D.  a)  243  fled.  676;  Id^  260  Fed.  677  m  a 
d  A.  683.  '  * 
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age  or  misfortune  which  might  possibly  expose  her  to  de-| 
struction  if  the  services  were  not  rendered." 

Accordingly,  in  the  Albion,^ ^  a  tug  was  allowed  a  salvage 
reward  for  bringing  in  a  ship  which  had  inadequate  ground 
tackle,  though  no  immediate  storm  threatened.  And  in  the 
EUora,^^  under  similar  weather  conditions,  salvage  was  al- 
lowed for  bringing  in  a  steamer  which  had  lost  her  crew, 
though  she  was  fully  rigged  with  sails. 

The  hoisting  of  a  signal  for  help  is  evidence  that  help  is 
needed.** 

"By  Thosejmder^  No  Obligation  to  the  Vessel  to  Render  IC.. 

This  is  usually  briefly  expressed  m  the  books  by  speaking 
of  salvage  as  a  service  "voluntarily  rendered,"  and  is  meant 
to  exclude  services  rendered  by  those  under  some  contrac- 
tual or  binding  obligation.-^  Hence,  as  a  rule,  the  crew  of 
the  distressed  vessel  cannot  claim  salvage,  for  that  is  a  part 
of  their  duty.  Nor  can  her  pilot,  for  the  same  reason.  Np" 
can.^  tug  towing  her,  under  ordinary  circmnstafK^  for 
that  is  a  part  of  the  contract  of  towage.  Nor  can  a  passen- 
ger, for  he  is  working  as  much  to  save  himself  as  to  save  the 
vessel.  Nor  can  the  life-saving  crews,  for  they  are  paid  to 
do  that  very  work. 

Independent  of  statute,  there  was  no  obligation  beyond 
a  nkoral  one  upon  any  other  vessel  to  render  aid  to  vessels 
in  distress.  But  on  August  1, 1912,  ati  act  was  passed^  the 
second  section  of  which  made  it  obligatory  to  render  aid  as 
far  as  necessary  to  protect  human  life,  and  as  far  as  can 

SI  ciiMr|i»lle,  3  W.  Rob.  m.   See,  also,  27  !r.  JL  WL  106; 

Rambler.  (1917]  2  Ir.  406;  Mekla  (D.  02  We^  m.;  Jm»  Meiidl 
(D.  a)  216  Fed.  427. 

liOBh.  282.  t 

2sl4i8h.68a 

24  M.  B.  Stetson,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,363;  Miia  A.  Pratt  (D.  a)  61. 
Wed.  572. 

2s  Fannie  Bi^wn  (D.  G.)  30  Fed.  215. 


III  #Ml  liMMrtl  serious  danger  to  the  salritig  vessel*  her 
cam  m  pimm^itm.*^ 

Sittce  the  old  expression  in  tlie  books  "by  those  under 
no  legal  obligation  to  render  it,"  is  to  that  extent  modified. 

There  are  circumstances  under  which  these  different 
classes  may  claim  salvage,  but  an  examination  will  show 
that,  so  far  from  weakening  the  general  rule  above  stated. 
these  circumMt^,  ^a^pb^  ^  con6rm  it 
Same-^The  Crwm 

The  reason  why  they  cannot  ask  salvage  is  that  they  arc 
but  fulfilling  their  contra  of  hiring  when  they  work  to 
lave  their  ship.  Hence;f*ibr  the  dissdit^  of  such  con- 
tract,  they  are  free  to  claim  it  According^,  in  the  War- 
.rkir,"'*'  where^a  'Ship  h||||^  aground  .and  her  master  took 
s  Ills  crew'ashore  and  discharged  them,  some  of  the  crew  who 
came  back  subsequently,  ail  saved  much  of  her  stores  and 
cargo,  were  allowed  to  claim  salvage. 

In  the  Florence,*^  the  master jftbandoned  his  vessel  at  sea 
and  took  the  crew  ashore.  Some  of  thtnrretiinied  to  the 
wreck  in  another  vessel,  and  assisted  in  saving  the  Flor- 
aace.  They  were  held  entitled  to  salvage. 

la  the  ht  Jonet,*»  all  the  crew  but  the  mate  left  the  ves- 
•d,  which  had  been  injured  in  collision.  He  remained 
aboard,  hoisted  signals  of  distress,  and  secured  thereby  the 
aid  of  a  steamer,  which  took  her  into  port  He  was  awarded 
Mlvage. 

M  at  Stat  242  (U.  &  CiMiip.  St  f  im),  IfiK.  m. 
*T  LiBli.  470. 
»s»|Jiir.  672. 

••  I*  B.  3  A.  ft  m  SBS.   See,  on  the  general  subject,  a  F.  Blel- 
nail  (D.  C.)  108  Fed.  878;  OUbraith  v.  Stewart  Transp.  Co.,  121  Fed 
57  C.  G.  A.  602,  64  L.  R.  A.  193 ;  Comet  (D.  C.)  206         991  • 
Zipora  (D.  G>  206  ired.  1004;  Qeorsiana,  246  JW.  821. 167  a  a  a! 

iiiL       ' "' 
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A  pilot  cannot  claim  salvage  for  ordinary  pilotage  serv- 
ices, as  they  are  covered  by  his  pilot's  fee.  If,  however,  he 
does  work  outside  the  duties  of  a  pilot,  like  working  at  the 
pumps  or  laying  anchors  and  cables,  he  may  claim  as  salvor. 
F^^ps  the  best  expression  of  the  princi^e  is  Dr.  Lush- 
ington's  remarks  in  the  Saratoga  :**  ''In  order  to  entitle  a 
pilot  to  salvage  reward,  he  must  not  only  show  that  the  ship 
is  in  some  sense  in  distress,  but  that  she  was  in  such  dis- 
tress as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  such  as  to  call  upon 
him  to  run  such  unnsual  danger,  or  incur  such  unusual 
reqponsthtlity,  or  exercise  such  unusual  skill,  or  perfonn 
such  an  unusual  kind  of  service,  as  to  make  it  uni^  and 
unjust  that  he  should  be  paid  otherwise  than  upon  the  terms 
of  salvage  reward.** 
An  important  case  on  the  subject  is  Akerblom  v.  Price.** 
The  awards  to  state  pilots,  however,  are  moderate  from 
motives  of  public  policy,  and  the  temptaticm  wMch  high 
awards  mi|^t  offer.'* 

Same — The  Tug 

Under  the  head  of  towage,  the  circumstances  under  which 
a  towage  contract  may  be  turned  into  a  salvage  service  not 
contemplated  by  the  original  contract  liave  already  been 
discussed.  Ante,  p.  124,  c  5,  §  57. 

Same — Passengers 

Services  rendered  by  a  passenger  in  common  with  others 
•  can  give  no  claim  to  salvage,  as  he  is  woi^ng^for  that  self- 
preservation  which  is  the  first  law  of  natute.  Bit  when  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  saving  ymadl,  and  stays  by  the  ship 
instead  of  embracing  such  opportunity,  his  situation  is  an- 


»  •  Lush.  318. 

81  7  Q.  B.  D.  129.  See,  also,  limiavdi,  12  P.  IX  6;  Beiebiini, 
11914]  P.  146,  30  T.  L.  R.  513. 
ts  BelM  ox      61  ITed.  262. 
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alogous  to  the  crew^.the  dissolution  of  their  relation  to 
we  snip,  and  he  may  earn  salvage.** 

So.  too.  a  passenger  iriw  renders  special  services  differ- 
ent from  the  rest  of  those  aboard,  as  one  who  rigged  up  an 
•ngenioiis  steeriafe-  if|ltratiis  for  a  disabled  vessel,  was 
awarded  salvage  in  Towle  v.  Great  Eastern,"  though  this 
»  nearer  the  border  line,  and  is  hard  ta  reconcile  with  the 

Somt— Government  Employh 
These  CMfiol  ctMmsalv^e  for  acts  done  as  part  of  their 

»        ^  their 

property  from  a  wreck,  or  a  vessel  of  the  navy  suppresses 
a  mutmy  on  a  merchant  vessel.  But  the  better  opinion  is 

?or  "^1 '  r 

i-or  instance,  m  the  Cargo  of  the  Ulysses,"  men  from  a 
^«ll|li#e  royal  mUpMl^  refused  salvage  for  protecting 

W  ™       P'-^derers.  but  allowed  it  for  work  in  remov- 

mg  cargo. 

Forties  Responsible  for  the  Peril 
'^^'^  »^«»tified  with  a  vessel  which  has  caused  the  din- 

'iPiillllli^  collision  ciillM^^  salvage." 

^Ts  usually  said  that  succeas  ig  e.s^iiiial  tn  rnnstifnte  a 
sa^^gejwyice;  for  unless  the  property  is  saved  it  is  not 

"  Newman  v.  Waltets,  3  Boa.  *  P.  612. 

Tsl'  ^L"^  toT*-  M»  P-  8.  3S2,  2  Sap.  Ct 

U  Ed.  751,  a  pasaoign  wag  allowed  aalrage  fin-  iMM  dto- 

of  the  steam  pump  and  hose.  *  —uuur 

Hagg.  A4.  3,  note;  Camlee  f.  68  Bal<«i  of  C^itton  (D.  CI)  48 

"•13  P.  D,  205.  See,  also,  Cayo  Bomlto,  ri9(Ml  P  sift.  Maw^r^ 
11916]  P.  306;  Carrie,  [1917]  P.  224  ^"'^ 

Wil  Pmc  d'Anmale,  [19(M]  P.  60,  . 
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a  service,  as  a  benefit  actually  conferred  is  the  very  founda- 
tion. A  salvor  may  find  a  ship  a  thousand  miles  at  sea,  but 
if  he  loses  her  at  t||e  very  harbor  bar  he  forfeits  his  claim; 
for  he  has  conferred  no  benefit  upon  her  or  her  owners.^^ 

Hence  sal^ge  jwards  arjUM4l.stt#ciently  liberal  to  pay 
not  only  foFthe  special  service,  but  to  encourage  ^Jkoc*- to 
undertake  other  enterprises  hot  so  promising.  And  there- 
fore salvors  who  do  not  complete  their  job  can  claim  noth- 
ing if  the  vessel  is  subsequently  rescued  by  other  salvors, 
unless  their  efforts  result  in  placing  the  vessel  in  a  better 
position,  and  thereby  facilitating  the  work  of  subsequent 

salvors.  * 

For  instance,  in  the  KILLEENA,"  a  vessel  put  five  of 
her  crew  aboard  the  Killeena,  which  was  a  derelict,  to  bring 
her  into  port.  After  a  few  days,  they  had  enough  of  it,  and 
were  taken  aboard  another  vessel  at  their  own  request. 
The  second  vessel  then  put  some  of  her  crew  aboard,  and 
took  her  in  tow  until  the  rope  broke.  The  second  crew 
secured  the  assistance  of  a  steamer,  stuck  by  the  derelict, 
and  brought  her  iiilii^  first  set  were  refused  salvage,  but 
the  others  were  allowed  it. 

In  the  Camellia,***  a  steamer  towed  the  Camellia  for  half 
a  day,  and  then  had  to  leave  her.  But  she  had  towed  her  85 
miles  nearer  to  port,  and  about  12  miles  nearer  her  course, 
thus  giving  her  a  better  position.  The  Camellia  reached 
port,  and  the  Victoria  was  allowed  a  small  sum  as  salvage. 

An  indirect  service  to  a  second  vessel  by  towing  away 
from  her  vicinity  a  vessel  in  peril  and  to  which  the  direct 
service  is  being  rendered  does  not  give  any  claim  against 
the  second  vessel.*^ 

88  Sabme,  101  IT.  S.  384,  25  L.  Ed.  9S2;  Coimemara,  108  U.  S.  3S2, 
2  Sup.  Ct.  754,  27  L.  Ed.  751. 

89  6  P.  D.  193. 

40  9  P.  D.  27.  See,  also,  August  Korff,  [1903]  P.  166;  I.  W.  Nich- 
olas (D.  C.)  147  Fed.  793 ;  City  of  Puebla  (D.  C.)  153  Fed.  025* 

41  Thomas  Hilyard  (D.  C.)  55  Fed.  1015;  City  of  Columbia  (D.  C.) 
06  Fed.  252;  San  Cristobal,  230  Fed,  500,  144  C.  C.  A.  653. 
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TUB  AWARB— AMOUNT  IN  Q£N£iiAI# 

64.  mm  amoant  of  a  salvage  award  varies  according  to 
the  character  and  skiU  of  the  salvoes,  the  locaUly, 
mm    ^  inducements  neceaiiirjf  to  enconiago  Hie  aerr- 
~      ice^  the  value  of  the  property  laved  or  of  the  salvor*t 
I         pcopertjr  at  risk,  the  danger  to  aalvors  and  saved, 
Hie  aUU  and  lahor  involveda  and  the  degree  of  8ui> 
■    caaa  achieved  ^^^^m^  *  -w*^ 

t  IIIIIf 

Having  discHiili  the  general  nature  of  salvage,  the  ques- 
tion  of  degree  must  now  be  considered,  and  the  circum- 
stances  which  swell  or  reduce  the  award. 

Wmm  a  stniple  service  that  is  salvage  only  in  name  to 
ftose  acts  m  heroism  whose  hare  recital  quickens  the  pulse 
the  range  Is  immense.  Hence  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  by 
frhich  a  salvage  service  can  be  measured  accurately.  Each 
case  has  its  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the  amount  of  a 
salvage  award  is  largely  a  matter  of  judicial  <yacretioo 
vaiying  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  juipland  regulated 
only  by  certain  general  rales.  These  are  largely  conrfliMi 
from  the  fundamental  doctrine  that  salvage  is  the  out- 
growth of  an  enlightened  public  policy,  and  is  awarded  not 
merely  on  a  niggardly  calculation  pro  opere  et  labore  iii  the 
special  case,  but  as  an  encouragement  to  induce  the  salvor 
•nd  future  salvors  to  incur  risk  in-  saving  life  and  property. 

SAME—ELEMENTS  OF  COMPENSATION  AND 
y  BOUNTY 

m  A  salvage  award  consists  of  two  elements : 

(a)  Compensation  for  actual  outlay  and  expenaea  nada 

m  the  enterprise. 

(h)  The  reward  as  boimty,  aUowad  from  laotiivaa  of  «^ 
lie  poticy  as  a  means  of  encoue^ring  extraofdinary 
caartiona  In  tlie  sairing  of  life  and  property. 
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The  first  of  these  items  is  practically  a  constant  quantity; 
as  a  salvor,  if  his  service  is  important,  is  always  entitled,  at 
least,  to  he  repaid  his  expenses  and  to  be  paid  for  his  labor. 

The  second  element  of  salvage,  or  the  bounty  element,  is 
the  variable  quantity  in  salvage  awards.  Being  given  on 
motives  of  public  policy,  it  is  more  or  less  according  to  the 
merits  of  the  service  and  the  ability  of  the  owners  to  con- 
tribute out  of  the  funds  saved.** 

The  element  of  expense  is  always  considered  by  the  court, 
and  usually  allowed  specifically,  but  not  necessarily  sa  On 
this  subjeciiiflouse  of  Lords,  in  the  DE  BAY,«  says :  "It 
was  contended  that  some  of  these  items  ought  not  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  at  all,  as,  for  instance,  the  loss  on 
charter;  and  it  was  further  contended  that  in  no  case  ought 
the  items  of  loss  or  damage  to  the  salving  vessel  be  allowed 
as  'moneys  numbered,*  but  that  they  should  only  be  gener- 
ally taken  into  account  when  estimating  the  amount  to  he 
awarded  for  salvage  remuneration.  Their  lordships  are  of 
opinion  that  this  objection  is  not  well  founded.  It  was  ar- 
gued that  by  allowing  the  several  items  of  the  account,  and 
then  a  further  sum  for  salvage,  the  salvors  would  receive 
paym<int  for  their  losses  twice4||||  but  this  is  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  court  below,  after  giving  the  amount 
of  the  alleged  losses  specifically,  has  considered  them  again 
generally  in  awarding  £5,000  for  simple  salvage  services.  It 
is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  learned  judge  has  fallen  into 
such  an  error,  and,  indeed,  it  appears  that  he  has  not  done 
so,  but  that  he  considered  the  £5,000  a  reasonable  amoant 
for  sadvage  reward,  wholly  irrespective  of  damage  and 
expenses.  Their  lordships  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  al- 
ways justifiable,  and  sometimes  important,  when  it  can 

S  65.  *»  Egypt  (D.  C.)  17  Fed.  358;  Pleasure  Bay  (D.  a)  226 
Fed.  55. 

4S8  A.  C.  559.  See,  also,  Fairport,  [1912J  P.  168;  Angele,  [19011 
A.  C.  549;  Pelican  (D.  C.)  158  Fed.  183. 
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be  done,  to  ascertain  what  damages  and  losses  the  salv- 
ing  vessel  has  sustained  in  rendering  the  salvage  service. 
It  is  frequently  diiictilt  and  expensive,  and  sometimes  im- 
fossihle,  to  ascertain  with  exactness  the  amomit  of  such 
loss,  and  in  such  case  the  amount  of  salvage  must  be  as- 
sessed in  a  general  manner,  upon  so  liberal  a  scale  as  to 
cover  the  losses,  and  to  afford  also  an  adequate  reward 
for  the  services  rendered.    In  the  assessmeit  of  salvage 
regard  must  always  be  had  to, the  questfqci  whether  the 
property  saved  is  of  sufficient  value  to  supply  a  fund  for 
the  due  reward  of  the  salvors,  without  depriving  the  own- 
er of  that  benefit  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  salvage 
services  to  secure  him.   If,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  fund 
is  ample,  it  is  but  just  that  the  losses  voluntarily  incurred 
by  the  salvor  should  be  transferred  to  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty saved,  for  whose  advantage  the  sacrifice  has  been  made, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  salvor  should  receive  a  compen- 
sation for  this  escertion  and  for  the  risk  he  runs  of  not  re- 
ceiving any  compensation  in  the  event  of  his  services  prov- 
ing ineffectual ;  for,  if  no  more  than  a  restitutio  in  integrum 
were  awarded,  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  shipowners 
to  allow  their  vessels  to  engage  in  salvage  services.  If 
there  be  a  sufficient  fund,  and  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
salvor  are  ascertained,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  reject 
the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  that  knowledge  when 
fixing  the  amount  of  salvage  reward,  and  their  lordships 
arc  unable  to  appreciate  the  argument  that  that  which  is 
known  may  be  taken  into  account  generally,  but  not  spe-  , 
cifically." 

l^r&fesmmi'  Sahvrs 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  the  greatest  en- 
couragement sljpuld  be  extended  to  those  most  competent 
to  render  the  service.  Hence  the  courts  look  with  special 
favor  on  the  efforts  of  steamers,  and  will  not  diminish  their 
award  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  their  service,  but  rather 
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incline  to  enhance  it,  as  promptness  is  specially  commend- 
able.** 

Special  favor  is  shown  to  steamers  equipped  for  salvage 
work  and  to  professional  salvors,  in  view  of  the  large  ex- 
pense of  being  always  ready,  even  when  no  wrecks  are  re- 
ported, the  rapid  deterioration  of  such  property,  the  diffi- 
culty in  protecting  it  by  insurance,  and  the  Importance  of 
having  the  business  in  the  hands  of  reputable  men.*** 

Locality  as  AffecH^gJki^Asmrd 

The  awards  may  vary  with  the  locality.  The  courts  of 
the  South  Atlantic  Coast  have  felt  called  upon  to  b^  liberal 
to  salvors,  on  account  of  the  special  dangers  of  that  coast, 
including  Hatteras,  the  turning  point  of  the  winds,  and  a 
long  and  desolate  seaboard  devoid  of  harbors  and  populous 
cities.  From  these  causes  and  the  cornparative  fewness  of 
craft,  the  dangers  of  distressed  vessels  are  multiplied,  and 
hence  the  same  service  is  better  paid  than  if  rendered  on 
the  Northern  Coast,  where  harbors  are  abundant  and  pass- 
ers-by are  frequent.*' 

Increase  or  Diminution  of  Previous  Rate  of  Allowance 

Salvage  awards,  being  made  on  groun4s  of  public  policy, 
may  vary  at  different  times.  II  the  courts  find  that  the  in- 
ducements held  out  are  not  sufficiently  liberal  to  secure  the 
service,  if  they  find  that  distress  signals  are  unheeded  and 
valuable  property  abandoned,  they  will  increase  their 
awards,  and,  vice  versa,  if  smaller  awards  will  secure  such 
efforts,  they  will  diminish  thepi.*^ 

44l4mdo&  Merdiaat,  3  Hagg.  Ad.  394;  Swiftsuve  (0.  C.)  4  Fed. 
468;  Colon  (O.  G.)  4  Fed.  468. 

48  GLENGYIiE  p.898]  P.  97;  Id.,  [1898]  A,  C.  5]|l«%jWK|^  1 
Spr.  499,  Fed.  Oas.  No.  13^630;  Gamandie,  8  Wall.  ^^^^fllPd. 

897;  St  Paul  (D.  C.)  82  Fed.  104;  Id.,  86  Fud.  340,  30  C.  C.  A.^. 

46  Mary  E.  Dana,  5  Hughes,  362,  17  Fed.  358;  Fannie  Brown  (D. 
C.)  30  Fed.  222,  223 ;  Cohen,  Adm.  131. 

47  Daniel  Steiuui»i  (D.  C.)  10  Fed.  921,  922;  Edam  (D.  C.)  13  Fed. 
140,  141.  • 
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SAMB-INCimaiTS  OF  THE  SERVICE 

IS.  bl  addition  to  the  above  general  considerations,  the  fol- 
lowing elements  in  each  special  case  enhance  or 
diniiiish  the  amoimt  oi  the  a,w9xd^  acc^wding  to 

(a)  Tie  degree  of  d^p|'*lroai  ^mMA  iStm  Mves  or  fwop- 

erty  are  rescued. 

(b)  The  value  of  the  property  saved. 

(cVjQie  value  of  the  salvor's  property  employed  and  the 
^^^^danger  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

(d)  Tlie  risk  incurred  by  tl»  sahroia. 

(e)  Tlie  skill  siiowii  in  the  service. 

(f)  The  time  and  labor  occupied. 

iQgl^'  The  degree  of  success  achieved,  and  liie  piopottioas 
of  value  lost  and  saved.** 

The  Danger 

Ifhc  largest  awards  have  usually  been  given  where  life 
iras  at  stake.  Courts  have  differed  as  to  whether  the  risk 
which  the  salvor  himself  incurs,  or  that  from  which  tiie  oth- 
ers are  delivered,  ought  irst  to  be  considered,  but  tiiey  do 
not  differ  as  to  the  paramotittt  tifirit  of  a  service  into  which 
either  of  these  ingredients  enters.** 

So,  too,  as  to  risk  incurred  by  the  property  itself,  primari- 
ly of  the  salved,  secondarily  of  the  salvor.  The  greater  the 
risk,  the  greater  the  merit  of  the  service  and  the  greater  the 
award. 

Under  this  head,  the  awards  in  derelict  cases  may  be  con- 
sidered. Derelicts  are  necessarily  in  greatest  danger.  They 
become  dercigls  because  their  crews 


i  m  ^  mammUmm  a>.  o.)  s  Hugbes,  sie,  lo  imu  soa 

M Ifmilllii  Beddted,  8  GL  Rob.  356;  Travelltf,  8  Has^.  371;  Cargo 
cs  SaipodiM,  8  P.  D.  28;  AkalMit  M  Ved.  ItT,  4  €.  d  A.  281;  Sillli 
l4  Alto  (P.  C.)  180  M.  88a 
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ing  vessels,  and,  even  if  they  do  not  at  once  go  down,  the 
chance  of  finding  them  is  smaU.  Hence  it  #as  long  the 
practice  of  the  admiralty  courts  to  award  half  in  such  cases. 
But  the  later  decisions,  looking  at  the  reason  rather  than 
the  rule,  consider  all  the  circumstances,  and  give  less  than 
half,  if  a  lesser  amount  will  handsomely  reward  the  sal- 
vor.'® 

As  expressed  by  Dr.  JUushington  in  the  TRUE  BLUE" : 
"The  fact  of  derelict  is,  as  it  were,  an  ingredient  in  the  de- 
gree of  danger  in  which  the  property  is." 

The  Values  and  Risk  Incurred 

The  value  of  the  property  saved  is  an  important  element. 
For  a  long  time  the  courts  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  fixed 
proportions.  In  fact,  originally  the  salvors  were  probably 
paid  in  kind.  In  modem  times  the  rule  of  proportion  has 
been  discarded. 

On  small  values  saved  the  proportion  is  necessarily  great- 
er than  on  large.  Hence,  when  values  are  very  great,  the 
awards  do  not  proportionately  increase.  The  court  will 
giire  a  sufficient  sum  to  compensate  the  ^Ivors  handscmiely 
for  their  labor  and  risk,  and  eneoun^  them  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  but  then  its  object  is  accomplished.  In  an  ordi- 
nary case  of  towage  salvage,  for  instance,  its  award  for 
saving  $500,000  would  not  be  as  great  in  proportion  as  its 
award  for  saving  $300,000." 

In  many  cases  there  may  be  risk  to  the  salvors  and  their 
property,  where  there  is  but  little  risk  to  the  salved.  If  so, 
it  is  a  material  fact  in  fixing  the  award.*' 

»o  Sandringham  (D.  C.)  5  Hughes,  316,  10  Fed.  556 ;  TRUE  BLUE, 
"^iSgf  L.  ^.  1  P.  C.  250;  Amerique,  L.  R.  6  P.  C.  468;  Janet  Court,  [1897] 
P.  59;  Gardner  v.  Ninety-Nine  Gold  CkHns  (D.  CO  111  FeO.  5CS2; 
Flora  Rodgers  (D.  C.)  152  Fed.  286. 
»i  L.  R.  1  P.  C.  250. 

•tCJITY  OP  CHESTER,  9  P.  D.  202-204. 

itEresa  (D.  O.)  124  Fed.  659;  Launch  B.  B.,  15  Can.  Ex.  389;  .  ■■^^^^^^^^^^^ 
17  D.  L.  B.  (Can.)  757.  l||Miil 


The  Skill 

Tlie  skill  shown  by  the  salYors  is  an  important  element, 
to  which  the  court  pays  great  attention.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  professional  salirors  are  especially  encouraged 
ani  most  liberally  rewalllll,  for  they  usually  possess  spe- 
cial skill  and  eacperience.  Volunteer  salvors  are  only  ex- 
pected to  show  the  skill  incident  to  their  calling,  and  are 
only  paid  for  such,  Unskillfulness  causing  damage  will 
dinttnish  a  salvage  award,  though  the  court  makes  all  ml- 
■■■■F*^*  for  :salvors.** 

||-|iiilvor  may  be  legally  chargeable  with  negligence  as  to 
Hparties,  and  yet  not  be  negligent  as  to  the  property 
For  instance,  where  two  tugs  in  New  York  Harbor 
were  towing  a  vessel  away  from  a  burning  dock,  and  owing 
to  their  insufficient  power  brought  her  into  collision  with 
other  vessels,  they  were  held  liable  to  these  vessels,  but 
i|^vrMlj|ied  to  have  the  damages  for  which  they  are  liable  con- 
J^^ed  in  ixing  the  salvage  award.*' 
jMisconduct  or  bad  faith  will  cause  a  diminution  or  even 
Hi^  entire  forfeiture  of  salvage ;  for,  as  public  policy  is  the 
foundation  of  the  doctrine,  good  faith  and  fair  dealing  are 
'  essential.** 

The  Tkm  mtd  Lahpr 

"As  to  the  time  and  labor  occupied,  if  the  service  involves 
a  long  time  and  great  labor,  it  will,  be  taken  into  account. 
In  the  case  of  steamers,  however,  the  shortness  of  time  does 

»♦  Maicilaleii,  SI  J.  Ad.  22 :  Cheerful,  11  P.  D.  3 ;  Baker  Stand- 
ard, [19011  A.  C.  549;  U.  S.  v.  Taylor,  1H8  U.  S.  'ZKX  2^  Sup.  Ct.  412. 
41  Ia  Ell.  477;  Dorrlligtoii  ▼.  Detroit,  223  Fed.  232,  i:J8  C.  C.  A.  471; 
Halcyon.  239  Fed.  840,  152  G.  C.  A.  626;  George  W.  Elaey,  Fed. 
602,  162  C.  C.  A,  618. 

»5  Asliboume  (D.  C.)  09  Fed.  Ill ;  No.  92,  252  Fed.  117,  161  C.  C.  A. 
2SS9. 

»•  (XANDEBOYIl  It  IW.  681,  17  C.  0.  A.  300;  North  Carolina, 
.  Jil  10  L.  Ed.  6{!S  ;  Boston,  1  Somn.  341,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,673; 
6  Wtmt  102,  S  Im,  Bd.  229:  Got.  Ames,  106  FM.  969, 
48  G.  e  A.  m;  mne  CHief,  230  Fed.  753, 14S  C.  a  A«  63. 
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not  detract  from  the  service,  ur  .  Lushiiigtoti  put  this  very 
well  when  he  said  that  he  could  not  understand  why  the 
patient  should  complain  of  the  shortness  of  an  operation.**^ 

The  Result  Achieved 

As  to  the  degree  of  success  achieved,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  values  lost  and  saved,  the  principle  is  that,  if  the  en- 
tire property  is  saved,  the  owner,  having  sutfered  less, 
can  better  afford  to  pay  handsomely  than  if  only  a  portion 
is  saved,  and  the  salvor  is  to  be  paid  out  of  a  mere  rem- 
nant. 

For  instance,  other  things  being  equal,  the  court  will  de- 
cree a  larger  award  if  an  entire  cargo  of  $100,000  is  saved 
than  it  would  if  out  of  an  entire  cargo  of  $300,000  only  $100,- 
000  were  saved.*' 

SALVAGE  CONTRACTS 

67.  A  aalvif  e  contract  is  binding  if  free  from  circumstances  /  / 
of  imposition  and  the  negotiations  are  on  equal  / 
terms ;  but  not  if  the  salvor  takes  advantage  of  his 
position,  or  if  either  is  guilty  of  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation. 

lajnod^  times  salvage  generally  springs  from  contract. 
The  courts  at  one  ^imK^^wtnt  tzf  tfriMti^  awa^  with  the 
binding  effect  of  such  contracts,  saying  that  Uie  amount 
agreed  on  is  only  presumptive  evidence,  and  may  be  in- 
quired into. 

As  to  the  general  principle  there  should  not  be  any  dif- 
ference between  a  salvage  contract  and  any  other.  Circum- 
stances of  fraud,  oppression!  or  inequality  will  affect  any 

57  General  Palmer,  5  Notes  of  Cas.  150;  Thomas  Flelden,  32  h. 
J.  Ad.  61;  Andalusia.  12  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  584;  B.  C.  Terry  (D.  C.)  9 
Fed.  920,  927;  Connemara,  lOS  U.  S.  352,  2  Sup.  Ct.  754,  27  L.  Ed. 
751. 

»«  Sandrlngham  (D.  C.)  5  Hugiies,  316,  10  Fed.  556;  Isaac  AUer- 
ton,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,088. 
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contract  Hence  It  is  easy  to  understmnd  why  t  contract 
made  at  sea  between  a  lie]|iles8  wreck  and  an  approaching 
rescuer  should  he  inquired  into,  like  a  contract  made  on  land 
under  the  persuasive  muzzle  of  a  revolver.  But  when  the 
circumstances  show  no  inequality  of  negotiation,  as  whetl 
the  owner  of  a  sunken  vessel,  after  ample  deliberation,  con- 
tracts to  have  his  vessel  raised,  there  is  no  reason  on  prin- 
ciple, why  he  should  not  be  held  to  his  bargain,  though  it 
should  turn  out  to  be  a  bad  one,  And  so  the  Supreme  Court 

SM«VAG£  APFORTIONMSNT 

68.  A  salvage  award  h  apportioned  among  those  who  coo- 
tribute  directly  or  Indirectly  to  tiie  scfvicep  In- 
chiding  ^■■mmum  M  the  8^vii||r^prQf»er%  at  risk; 
'^^m^  adnifaliy  has  juria^ctkm  of  a  siit  to  compd 
tit  spportiomncat 

Having  discussed  the  doctrines  governing  the  assessment 
M  a  salvage  award,  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider  to  whom 
the  amount  so  fixed  should  be  paid.  As  a  rule,  it  goes  only 
to  those  who  participated,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  serv- 
ice. All  the  salving  crew  share,  tl^ose  immediate^  ttgaged 
most  largely;  but  those  whose  work  on  the  salving  vessel  is 
increased  also  share  in  less  proportion.  The  owners  of  the 
salving  vessel,  though  not  present,  participate  on  account  of 
the  risk  to  which  their  property  is  exposed.  If  the  salv- 
ing vessel  is  a  steamer,  her  owners  receive  much  the  great- 
er portion,  on  account  of  the  efficiency  of  such  vessels.  In 
such  cases  it  is  thexukto  award  thft  ^w^^rs  fhr^i^yif^f^  m 

"Elfrida,  172  U.  S.  186,  19  Sup.  Ct.  146,  43  L.  Ed.  418  (ravming 
77  Fed.  754.  23  C.  C.  A.  527).  See,  also,  Sir  WUliam  Armstrong  (D. 
C.)  53  Fed.  146;  Kennebec,  231  Fed.  423,  145  C.  C.  A.  417;  Hmn- 
arock  (D.  C.)  234  Fed.  IMr  AteWim  v.  Price.  7  <J.  B.  D.  129;  Piirt 
Caledonia,  [1903]  p.-i^p*""'" 

i  ^  ••CJty  of  Paris,  Kenn.  Civ.  Salv,  154;  <3i|ie  IW  l?owIiif 
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Independent  of  statute,  the  iM±  that  salvor  and  salved 
iressels  belonged  to  the  same  owner  did  not  prevent  the 

owner  of  the  salving  vessel  from  claiming  salvage  against 
the  cargo  of  the  salved  vessel,  where  there  was  no  breach 
of  the  contract  of  carriage.** 

Nor  did  it  prevent  the  crew  of  the  salving  vessel  from 
claiming  salvage  for  their  work,  both  to  the  salved  vessel 
and  her  cargo.** 

And  now  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  "the  right  to  re- 
muneration for  assistance  or  salvage  services  shall  not  be 
affected  by  common  ownership  of  the  vessels  rendering  and 
receiving  such  assistance  or  salvage  services."** 

Of  the  amount  set  aside  for  the  crew,  the  master,  on  ac- 
count of  his  ...responflthili^e%-  receives  a  largeF proportionate 
share,**  and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  crew  in 
proportion  to  their  wages,  unless  special  circumstances  call 
for  special  allowances.  Passengers  or  other  persons  aboard 
the  salving  ship  may  share  if  they  render  aid. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  make  a  salvage  aiN^|rd  as  a 
jshole,  and  then  |Sippff!@i  il  among  di&triot  se^^i^ygm. 
The  apportionment  is  made  according  to  their  relative  mer- 
its, though  the  first  set  of  salvors  usually  receive  special 
consideration.** 

Admiralty  has  jurisdictioii  of  a  suit  by  co-salvors  to  com- 
pel a  refunding  by  a  salvor  to  whom  the  entireaward  has 
been  paid.** 

* 

ii  Tmmm  Co-  v.  PearaaU,  90  Fei.  m,  33  O.  C.  A.  161;  aty  of 
Puebla  (D.  C.)  153  WeO,  025  ;  Qmoa  (D.  a)  160  Fed.  230. 

•iGUdi^lst  f^mnsp.  Co.  v.  110,000  Bnslids  of  Na  1  Nc«tiieni 
Wbeat  (D.  a)  120  FBd.  432. 

•t  Bees  V.  U.  S.  (D.  0.)  134  Wed.  146;  CHenfMiii,  10  P.  D.  103. 

••  Act  Aug.  %  1012,  I  1,  37  Stat  242  (U.  S.  Gomp.  St  |  7090)  ; 
Appx.  425 ;  Roanoke,  214  Fed.  63, 130  a  O.  A.  603. 

•4  Tijuca  (D.  C.)  247  Fed.  358. 

«5  Santlpoi|^  |^%inks,  231;  Livietta,  8  P.  D.  24;  StcaflulOTis  (I>. 

a)  76  Fed.  88iV  Annie  Lord  (D.  C.)  251  Fed.  167. 
•«  McMnUlU  V.  Blackburu  (B.  a)  60  Fad.  177. 
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SALVAGE  GHARGBABLE  A»  BBTWBBN  SHIP  AND 

CARGO 

A  salvage  award  ia  charged  against  vesac;!  and  caigo  in 
proportion  to  their  values  at  die  port  of  rescue 
ew:h  being  severaOy  liaUc  to  its  diai«  alone.' 
Reiglit  comtribntes  pro  rata  itineris. 
"m^***  """"^  "        "gabist  tiie  property 

The  principle  is  that  vessel,  cargo,  and  freight  money 
saved  are  to  contribute  according  to  their  relative  values  at 

In         ""l  '^^^         percentage  is  charged  against 

aJi,  tnongh  portions  were  saved  more  easily  and  were  at  less 
nsk;  the  reason  being  that  (iif^rences  in  this  respect  would 
produce  endless  confusion,  and  tempt  the  salvors  to  save 
Vo^mmmfAm  cargo  Vi||||||||||l>^emp^  to  rescue  other 
portions.   SfMdk  is  subject  to  the  same  rule." 

If  the  voyage  has  not  been  completed,  the  court  will  pro- 
rate the  freight  money  from  the  initial  point  to  the  port  of 
rescue,  and  make  only  that  proportion  of  the  freight  con- 
tribute. For  instance,  if  the  voyage  is  one-third  completed 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  value  of  one  third  of  the 
^'  WHiim  will  be  assessed." 

i^s.  oeiween  shij^^MM  cargo,  each  is  liable  severallv  onlv 
for  Its  own  proportion.  The  salvor  who  neglects  to  prcv- 
ceed  against  both  cannot  recover  his  entire  salvage  from 

I  ilMlJrSt  Paul,  86  Fed.  340,  30  C.  C.  A.  70 :  T»ii^'ford.  6  P  D 
m  Birt  wHere  one  series  of  operations  saved  the  vessel  and'^ 
o^er  the  mtm  there  mm  be  separate  proceeciinKs  agaiust  each,  imd 
^^m^  mtmtMwm  msmma,  St  Panl.  supra 

"NOBMA,  Lush.  124  ;  Saniringham  (D.  C.)  5  Hughes,  310.  m 
IW.  SW;  Kalir  Prince.  31  T.  L.  R.  m  ^ 

^^'IS*^!^  ^'  ^'  ^  ^  ^»         1^'^    Alaska  (D.  C.) 

m^^'^^r^  «yj*«W^  the  entire  amount  against 
^  *  ^■■IBP^®'  ^«  canaeil  by  any  act  for  which  the  ship 
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The  Lamington  ^®  contains  an  interesting  compilation  of 
salvage  precedents. 

A  salvage  s||||||^^  a  maritime  lien  upon  the  proper- 
ty saved,  enforceable  by  a  proceeding  in  rem,  and  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  salvor's  retention  of  possession. 

It  may  be  asserted  against  government  property,  if  the 
possession  of  the  government  is  not  disturbed/' 

Under  SopFeme  Court  admiralty  rule  No.  19,  suit  may 
also  be  brought  in  personam  against  the  party  at  whose 
request  atid  for  whose  benefit  the  salvage  service  has  been 
performed. 

But  such  proceedings,  whether  in  rem  or  in  personam, 
must  now  be  brought  within  two  years  from  the  rendition 
of  the  service,  unless  there  has  been  no  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  within  that  time.^* 

would  be  responsible  to  the  cargo.  Lackawanna  (D.  C.)  220  IM. 
1000. 

70  86  Fed.  675,  30  C.  C.  A,  271. 

71  Sabine,  101  U.  S.  384,  25  L.  Ed.  982;  Byrne  v.  Johnson,  53  IM. 
840,  4  C.  C.  A.  47 ;  Barnett  &  Record  Co.  v.  Wineman,  202  Fed.  110, 
122  C.  C.  A.  222 ;  Alcazar  (D.  C.)  227  Fed.  633. 

7  2  Davis,  10  Wall.  15,  19  L.  Ed.  875;  Johnson  Lighterage  Co.  No. 
24  (D.  C.)  231  B^ed.  365. 

T»  Act  Aug.  1,  1912,  §  4,  37  Stat.  242  (U.  S.  Ctonip.  St  §  7993). 
Appx.  425. 
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or  coi«raAora  of  AMrmmmmmm  and  OBAmam 

'"^^^JP*^'**'**^  ^  Affrelflitiiieiit"  jmmOf  ma  DlsUnpilaliii  imm 
Charter  Partly 

A  J'^^'^ties  impUed  In  Gmitnusto  «r  UEMghtmoit  agaioal 

m.  JJiOwIt  of  AlEreltflitiiiait  Oontract 

TMB:  flh|»  u  GnmiiMiii  Ctoler. 

%  iMBf  lAiUnt— Making  and  Btan  in  Oeoiiti 
flii  VfegotlaMltisr. 

S2.       Uppiflii  4xC  Pterlia  of  tlie  Sea, 

84  Oonstmctloa  of  Cliapter  Partlea. 

PConditiQiia  Xnqillod  In  Oiairter  Partlea  of  Setiiorflilaesa  and 
aialnst  Deviation.,    ii  g  gi:,,^. 
Cancellation  danse  In  Charter  Partiea, 
m.   Loading  Btaftpr  Charter  Parties. 

8a  Ezecntlon  of  Necessary  Docunenta  midtr  diartwr  Partieai 
ifti  Ceaaer  danae  In  Charter  Partlpi, 

XOMTIIACTS  OF  AFFREIGHTMENT"  DEFINED 
AND  DISTINOUISHED  FROM  ' 

 lili^^^^  PARTIES. 

7i.  A  vessel  mpmMed  by  her  owners  on  their  own 

accoant^  or  sbe  may  lie  hired  by  her  owners  to 
othen. 

71,  The  hiring  of  »  wwei  to  utiicim  jg  nanaMy  doH#>  hy  ^uy. 
tmt  pmim. 

^hen  a  vessd  is  operated  by  her  owners  on  tiieir  own 
accoiint,-or  contracts  direct  with  her  shippers^  muA 
mmEmm^^l^flM  "contracts  of  affreightment'' 


I  7i)'  yifPfffii"  WAKEAiraEBS  U>S 

The  contracts  of  vessels  heretofore  discussed  have  been 
tiiose  inddcntal  transactions  tending  to  ladUlate  the  object 
of  her  creation.  The  class  of  contracts  with  which  we 
are  now  to  deal  spring  directly  out  of  her  use  as  a  bnsiness 
enterprise. 

A  vessel  is  made  to  plow  the  seas,  not  to  rot  at  the  piers. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  are  used  as  toys  by 
the  rich,  they  do  not  plow  the  seas  for  amusement.  The 
i«ward  earned  for  transporting  cargo  is  called  "freight." 
In  BRITTAN  v.  BARNABY/  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  defines 
^-eight"  as  the  hire  agreed  upon  between  the  owner  or 
master  for  the  carriage  of  goods  from  one  port  or  place  to 
another. 


WARRANTIES  IMPLIED  IN  CONTRACTS  OF  AF- 
FREIGHTMENT AGAINST  UNSEAWORTHI- 
NESS AND  DEVIATION 

73.  In  contracts  of  affreightment  ^ere  is  an  implied  waiv 
ranty  of  seaworthiness  and  against  deviation. 

The  warranty  of  seaworthiness  in  the  relations  between 
vessel  and  shipper  is  one  of  the  most  severe  known  to  the 
law.  It  is  that,  at  thfi JaaniPfflCf nw nt  of Hlj^Ml*^ 
vesset..shaU<.he  .thfiffi^Uy"  fiftiftfl  far.thftjiaihcy  both  as  re- 
gards structure  and  equipment  It  is  not  merely  thi|l|| 
vessel  owner  will  exercise  reasonable  care  to  have  her  in 
this  condition,  or  that  he  will  repair  such  things  as  are  dis- 
coverable, but  it  is  an  absolute  warranty  of  fitness  for  the 
voys^e  against  even  such  defects  as  are  latent.' 

H  70-72.  1 21  How.  527,  16  L.  Ed.  177.  Under  the  limited  lia- 
bility act,  the  word  "freight"  includes  prepaid  fare  of  passengers,  but 
not  a  government  subsidy.  Bourgogne,  210  U.  S.  95,  28  Svyi.  Ot 
664,  52  Ll  Ed.  973 ;  post,  p.  371. 

§  73.  2  Northern  Belle,  154  U.  S.  571,  14  Sup.  Ct  1166,  19  I* 
Bd.  748:  GALEDpNIA,  157  U.  S.  124,  15  Sup.  Ct  537,  39  L.  Ed. 
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Tlie  warranty  against  liiWtion  is  that  the  vessel  will  pur- 
im  her  voyage  by  the  accustomed  route  without  unneces- 
«tty  delay;  though  going  to  a  port  a  little  out  of  the 
straight  course,  when  it  is  shown  to  be  the  usage  of  that 
navigation  for  vessels  to  stop  by  such  a  port,  would  not  be 
considered  a  deviation.® 

These  two  warranties  apply  also  tp  charter  parties,  and 
Will  be  treated  more  fully  iii  that  connection.* 

MUTUAL  REMEDIES  «|f  HIP  AND  CARGO  ON 
CONTRACTS  OP  AlfPREIOimiENT 

74.  It  is  a  fumlamental  principle  tliat  the  ship  is  pledged  to 
c«rgo  iiUlil:  cargo  to  the  ship  for  the  f ul- 
iHinciit  of  tin  condltioiis  of  the  contract  of  car- 

,ff|lg6. 

^  This  reciprocal  right  of  procedure  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient doctrines  of  the  admiralty.  Under  it,  the  vessel  has  a 
Hen  upon  the  cargo  for  its  freight  money." 

This  li^i^ jright  of  lTll|||pP  Illl  to  hold  the  cargo  for  its 

admiralty  liens  heretofore 

|i|||p||te     in  the  fact  that  it  is  dependent  upon  actual  or 

constructive  possession.  The  vessel  owner  who  delivers  the 
cargo  unconditionally  into  the  possession  of  the  consignee 
loses  his  right  to  hold  the  cargo  itself  for  his  freight.^ 

But  one  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  freight  is  that 
freight  is  not  ^^^gp  ^^^^ 

signcc  has  an  ^j^jifa  inspeirt  the  goods  and  ascer- 

a  HOSTOrnm  VJ^^JS^  S.  30. 11  Sup.  Ct  1. 34  I.  Ed.  568-; 

Pm"s^'    G>  iiffliiiiiiiiiiiTi^  Illl  ii 

i  T4.  tCJ^rtain  I^ga  of  tHiili  y,  2  Snniii.  Fed.  Css.  No. 
2^;  geaboard  (D.  C.)  119  Fed.  375;  Jebsen  ?,  A  €ai»  ^  Hemp 
M  O  228  Fed,  m 

^«  Fteneer  Fuel  Co.  v.  McBrler.  28  C.  C.  A.  466.  §4  Fed.  -ttS;  Gai|i> 
«f  PBrtlllier  (B.  C.)  88  jr«a,  984;  Anpam  (D.  C.)  243  Fted.  2m, 
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tain  their  condition.  Hence  the  master  of  a  vessel  cactttiot 
demand  his  freight  as  a  condition  precedent  to  unloading ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  consignee  demand  the  goods 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  paying  the  freight.  The  mas- 
ter, in  other  words,  must  discharge  his  goods,  but  not  de- 
liver them.  If  he  and  the  consignee  are  dealing  at  anil's 
length,  his  proper  procedure  would  be  to  discharge  them  in 
a  pile  by  themselves,  notifying  the  consignee  that  he  does 
not  ^ve  up  his  lien  for  freight ;  or,  if  necessary  for  their 
protection,  discharge  them  into  a  warehouse,  or  into  the 
hands  of  a  third  person.  Then  if  the  consignee,  after  a 
reasonable  time  allowed  for  inspection,  does  not  pay  the 
freight,  the  master  can  proceed  in  rem  against  the  goods  to 
enforce  its  payment.'' 

Conversely,  the  cargo  has  a  right  of  procedure  against 
the  ship  for  any  violation  of  the  contract  of  affreightment." 

Transactions  more  thoroughly  marine  in  nature  than  the 
relations  of  ship  and  cargo  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Yet 
one  result  of  the  common-law  warfare  upon  the  admiral^3»K^ 
in  England,  and  the  contention  that  contracts  made  on  land, 
no  matter  what  their  subject-matter,  were  without  the  ad- 
miralty, was  that  in  England  the  admiralty  courts  lost  ju- 
risdiction over  such  controversies.* 

It  was  partially  restored  by  Act  24  Vict  c.  10,  §  6,  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  giving  a  power  to  arrest,  not  a  lien, 
and  giving  that  only  against  vessels  ho  owner  or  part  own- 
er of  which  resided  in  England  or  Wales.^**^ 


T  BRITTAN  v.  BARNABY,  21  How.  527,  16  I*.  M.  ITT;  BAGS  OF 
LINSEED,  1  Black,  108.  17  Ia  Bd.  35;  Nathaniel  Hooper.  Fed.  Caa 
No.  10,o:}2  ;  Cassius.  2  Story,  81,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  564;  .Treasurer,  1 
Spr.  473,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,159. 

8  Rebecca,  1  Ware,  187,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,619;  Bulkley  Naumkeag 
Steam  Cott<m  Co.,  24  How.  386, 16  L.  Bd.  599 ;  Hnmarock  (D.  C.)  234 
Fed,  716. 

»  Cargo  ex  Argos,  L.  R.  5  P.  C.  146-148. 

i«PieTe  Sopariorei  U  R.  5  P.  €1  482;  Senittoa  <iii  Cterter  Par- 
ties and  Bills      Lading,  876-386,  406. 
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^*BiW«W*^P*A»PREIGHTMENT  CONTRACT 

»  Tilt  contfsct  of  affrciglitiiittt  ^  an  entire  contract,  so 
,  Hut  iniglit  it  not  eainecl  until  the  contract  is  conir 

jpleted* 

On  thb  subject  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy  says  in  the  Nathaniel 
Hoop«r.  above  cited:  "The  general  principle  of  the  inari- 
tmie  law  certainly  is  that  the  contract  for  the  conveyance 
of  merchandise  on  a  voyage  is  in  its  nature  an  entire  con- 
tract,  Md,  unless  it  be  completely  performed  by  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  goods  at  the  place  of  destination,  no  freight  what- 
wever  »  due;  for  a  partial  conveyance  is  not  within  the 
terms  or  the  ratent  of  the  contract,  and.  unless  it  be  com- 

SlSin!?""'**  .^u  '''""'^  °*  goods  at  the  place 
of  destination,  no  freight  whatsoever  is  due,  and  the  mer- 
chant may  well  say  'Non  in  hsec  foedera  venl'  ~ 

Under  this  principle,  in  case  of  a  marine  disaster  the 
master  has  the  right  to  repair  and  complete  the  voyag^  al- 
thoj«h  th«  action  on  his  part  involves  delay;  or  hf  ;«y 

inaght  If  the  delay  or  the  condition  of  the  goods  is  such 
as  to  render  either  of  these  expedients  unprofitable,  he  may 
sen  the  goods  at  an  intermediate  port,  and  terminate  the 

But  if  the  v^age  is  broken  up  before  completion,  though 
mom  a  caoae  beyond  his  control,  he  loses  his  freight" 

ili'SiIlJt^  7°^^'55*12*^ Sl'S^if^!?^ 

•tot  8o  carried  less  dan^  flnr  Us  faUure  to  carry  aTiitW. 
Hin«  Lumber  oifiba^wn.  118  HM-^lTy^a^ 

■■""f«»rtM»  Ota  hostile  g 
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An>OR:f}ONMBMT  OF  FREIGHT  •'•P^ 

76.  Areli^t  is  paynUe  pro  rata  at  an  intermediate,  port,  if 
the  voyage  is  lycoiEett  npb  only  by  tte  eoosent  of  the 
consignee,  ei^er  actual,  or  in^pOed  from  his  votun- 
tadly  receiving  his  goods  at  snch  intermediate  porL 

This  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general  role  based  upon 
the  principle  of  entirety  of  contracts,  that  freight  is  only 
due  when  the  voyage  is  completed.  It  is  tantamount  In 
saying  that  the  parties,  by  mutual  agreement,  may  rescind 
the  contract  at  an  intermediate  port.  Hence  the  accept- 
ance of  the  goods  at  an  intermediate  port,  not  voluntarily, 
but  in  pursuance  of  a  practical  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
consignee  to  receive  them,  does  not  entitle  the  vessel  to  pro 
rata  freight,  and  if  the  vessel  incurs  expenses  before  le^g. 
ing  the  initial  port  at  all,  or  "breaking  ground,"  as  it  is  tfifl||| 
nically  called,  no  pro  rata  freight  could  be  eiinitab^ 
claimed." 

A  provision  requiring  the  shipper  to  prepay  the  freight 
on  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  carrier,  and  authorizing  the 
carrier  to  retain  it  if  prevented  from  proceeding  by  causes 
beyond  his  control  (for  instance,  an  embargo),  will  be  en- 
forced, though  the  vessel  never  broke  ground.** 

The  delivery  of  the  cargo  on  a  wharf  with  notice  to  the 

eat  the  intent  to  atiaiidon  permanently;  the  ship  having  been  sub* 
iequently  brought  into  port.   Bradley  v.  Newsum,  34  T.  L.  R.  613. 

I  7S.  1*  Sampayo  v.  Salter,  1  Mason,  43,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,27T; 
Tornado,  108  U.  S.  342,  2  Sup.  Ct.  746,  27  L.  Ed.  747 ;  Mitsui  v.  St 
Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  202  Fed.  26,  120  C.  C.  A.  280.  As  to 
the  meaning  of  "breaEing  ground,"  see  ante,  p.  72,  note  82. 

1*  Allan  Wilde  Transport  Corporation  v.  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  248  U.  S. 
377,  39  Sup.  Ct.  147,  63  L.  Ed.  312,  3  A.  L.  R.  15 ;  Grade  D.  Cham- 
bers, 248  U.  S.  387,  39  Sup.  Ct.  149,  63  L.  Ed.  ;  Brls,  248  U.  S. 

802,  39  Sup.  Ct  150,  63  L.  Ed.  321.^ 
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consignee,  or  without  notice,  if  that  is  the  usage  of  the  port 
M  a  termination  of  the  ship's  liability  as  carrier."  .' 

The  vessel  owner  is  entitled  to  his  freight  if  the  eoods 
amve  m  specie,  though  they  have  been  so  injured  as  to  be 
practKrally  valueless,  provided  the  injury  is  not  'caused  by 
socn  acts  as  would  render  the  carrier  liable." 

In  a  suit  by  the  vessel  owner  for  freight,  the  consienee 
may  ,n  the  same  suit  plead  in  recoupment  any  damage  done 

^^^e  receipt  of  the  goods  by  the  consignee  is  an  implied 
'^m^  on  his  part  to  pay  the  freight  (though  such  impli- 
cation may  be  rebutted),  and  he  may  be  sued  for  it  person- 

SHIP  AS  COMMON  CARRIER 

77.  A  ship  may  or  mayiiot  be  a  common  carriier,  according 

to  the  manner  in  which  she  is  being  jued. 

78.  A  goieral  ship  is  a  conunon  carrier. 

wnen  is  a  ship  a  common  carrier,  and  when  not"  The 
test  IS  well  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  Niagara  "  where 
the  court  says:  "A  common  carrier  is  one  who  undertakes 
•r  hire  to  transport  the  goods  of  those  who  may  choose  to 
employ  h.m  from  place  to  place.   He  is  in  general  bound 

^»  ''1*"  "  Story  thus  defines  a 

common  earner":  "To  bring  a  person  within  the  descrip- 

"  ftnow  V.  Carruth.  1  Spr.  32i.  BW.  Cas.  No.  13444;  Bearse  y 
Hopes,  1  Spr.  S.-il,  Fed.  Caa.  No.  1,182.  ' 

V  a"^^  ^  Vane 

n   :  f^   T^  *  231  Fed.  363:  Itentier  8.  &  C3a  v 

Central  Coal  Co.,  Zt  i  Fed.  30,  H8  C.  C  A  46  «^  ««.  w  v. 

^«  77.  78.    "21  How.  22,  16  1.  Ed.  41.  "see,  abo.  Jamln-t  r 
Amerlc-an  Storage  *  Moving  Co^  109  Ma  App.  2B7,  84  a  W.  m 


1 79)  nu.  or  -IiAoiiis  m 

tion  of  a  common  carrier,  he  must  exercise  it  as  a  public 
employment ;  he  must  undertake  to  carry  goods  for  persons 
generally;  and  he  must  hold  himself  out  as  ready  to  engfjMi 
in  the  transportation  of  goods  for  hire  as  a  business,  not  as  « 
casual  occupation  pro  hac  vice."  *• 

From  this  definition  it  is  clear  that  regular  liners  are 
common  carriers,  as  is  any  ship  that  carries  on  business  for 
all,  and  by  advertisement  or  habit  carries  goods  for  all  ayhMii 
A  general  ship  is  a  common  carrier.*^ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  ship  chartered  for  a  special  cargo, 
or  to  a  special  person,  is  not  a  common  carrier,  but  an  ordi- 
nary bailee  for  hire.** 

BILL  OF  LADING— MAKING  AND  FORM  IN 

GENERAL 

70.  The  document  evidencing  the  contract  of  shipment  is 
known  as  a  "bill  of  lading."  Even  in  the  case  of 
chartered  vessels,  and  of  course  in  the  case  of  ves- 
sels trading  on  owner's  account^  the  bOi  of  lading 
li  usually  given  by  the  num^  t»  tiie  tMppct  di- 
fect,  and  binds  tiie  vessel  or  her  owners  to  the 
shipper. 

Originally  it  was  a  simple  paper.  Here  is  an  old  form : 
"Shipped  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  good  order,  by  A.  B., 
merchant,  in  and  upon  the  good  ship  called  the  John  and 
Jane,  whereof  C.  D.  is  master,  now  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
river  Thames,  and  bound  for  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  20  bales 
of  broadcloth,  marked  and  numbered  as  per  margin;  and 

••Stcwy,  Ballm.  §  495. 

<iUTeipo<^  &  G.  W.  S.  Ck).  Phenix  Ins.  Co.  (The  Montana)  129 
U  S.  487,  9  Sup.  Ct  469,  32  L.  Ed.  788. 

ssLamb  f.  Parkmiin,  1  Spr.  343,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,020;  Dan  {D,  C.) 
^        Ms  V-  Snil^h,  1  a  P.  a  423 ;  C.  R.  Sheffer,  249 

HxroH]:8,A]}]i.(2D  Bo.)— -11 
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arc  to  be  deli¥eriiii|i|m  like  good  order  and  condition  at 
Biiiilliikift  aforesaid  (the  dangers  of  the  sea  excepted),  unto 
E.  F.,  merchant  there,  or  to  his  assigns,  he  or  they  paying 

for  such  goods,  per  piece  freight,  with  primage  and 

average  accustomed.  In  witness  whereof  the  master  of 
said  ship  hath  affirmed  to  three  hills  of  lading  of  this  tenor 
and  date,  oMi9i^ich  hills  being  accomplished,  the  other 
two  to  stand  void.  And  so  God  send  the  good  ship  to  her 
destined  port  in  safety. 

•'Dated  at  London  the  day  of  

This  form  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  used  to-day 
by  the  coastwise  schooners. 

Btit  under  modem  btistness  methods  a  shipper  of  produce 
for  export,  like  cotton,  tobacco,  or  grain,  can  go  to  his 
railway  station  far  inland,  and  procure  a  through  bill  of 
lading  to  England  or  the  Continent.  This  is  a  very  elab- 
orate document,  amphibious  in  nature,  as  half  its  stipula- 
tions apply  to  land  carriage  and  half  to  water  carriage.  A 
sample  may  be  seen  in  a  footnote  to  the  Montana.** 

SAIIB-HEGOTIABILITY 

ii.  iNIl  of  lading  is  negotiable  only  in  a  qualified  sense. 

It  does  transfer  the  title,  but  it  is  not  so  far  nego- 
tiable as  to  shut  out  all  defenses  which  could  be 
made  between  the  carrier  and  the  original  hinder. 

For  instance,  in  the  Treasurer,"*  the  assignee  of  a  bill  <rf 
hiding  il%ally  refused  to  pay  the  freight.  The  consignee 
treated  this  as  rescinding  the  contract  of  sale  between  him 
and  the  assignee  for  the  cargo  represented  by  the  bill  of 
lading,  and  sold  it  to  a  third  party.  The  assignee  thereupon 
proceeded  against  the  ship.  Judge  Sprague  held  that,  as  he 
had  illegally  refused  to  pay  the  freight,  the  master  could 

§19.   "  m  U.  S.  401,  9  Sup.  Ot  469,  82  L.  m  m 
I  80.  2«  1  Spr.  473.  Fed,  CSaa  Ma  14450. 
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have  sold  the  cargo,  and  that  the  indorsing  of  the  bill  of 
lading  to  him  gave  him  no  greater  rights  than  any  other 
delivery  by  symbol  could  have  given ;  that  such  a  delivery 
had  no  greater  efficacy  than  a  manual  delivery  of  the  prop- 
erty itsdf,  and  therefore  his  action  could  not  be  maintained. 

It  is  well  settled  that  the  master  may  prove  a  short  de- 
livery of  cargo  in  cases  where  he  is  not  responsible  even 
against  an  assignee  of  a  bill  of  lading." 

A  master  cannot  bind  the  vessel  or  owners  by  receipting 
for  goods  not  actually  in  his  custody,  and  such  defense  can 
be  set  up  even  against  a  hoasL  fide  holder  of  the  bUl  of  lad- 
ing, though  it  is  sometimes  a  nice  question  as  to  the  exact 
point  at  which  the  goods  passed  into  the  custody  of  the 
master.** 

A  recital  in  the  bill  of  lading  that  goods  are  received  in 
good  condition  puts  upon  the  carrier  the  burden  of  proving 
a  loss  by  excepted  perils  in  case  the  goods  when  delivered 
are  in  a  damaged  condition.*' 

SAMS— EXCBPTIONS  IN  GENERAL 

81.  Indei>enilent  of  statute^  «  catrier  cannot  sttpulate  for 
exemption  from  negligence  in  a  bUl  of  lading,  as 
such  a  stipulation  contravenes  public  policy.** 

••Se^iihrer  (D.  e.)  m  Wea,  m;  John  Twohy  (D.  a)  243  WeiL 
720. 

a«  American  Sugar  Bedning  Co.  v.  Maddock,  93  Fed.  980,  36  O.  O. 
A,  42;  BulUey  v.  Hamnlceag  Steam  Cotton  Co.,  24  How.  386,  16  L. 
m  660  ;  Ml880iiri  Pac.  B.  Go.  v.  McFadden,  154  U.  S.  155,  14  Sup 
Ot  900,  as  Ik  m  m;  Amsmm,  T.  ft  a  F.  Co.  v.  SaroW,  241  U. 
S.  371,  36  Snpi  Ot  066,  eO  !«.  Bd.  1060. 

•TBBITTAN  T.  BABNABT,  21  How.  627,  16  L.  Bd.  177;  Nelson 
v.  Woodruff.  1  Black,  166»  17  Bd.  07;  Mm  v.  Folmina,  212  U.  a 
354,  29  Sup.  Ct  363,  53  L.  Ed.  646^  15  Ami.  Ctts.  74& 
r  'J^  "^^^  YOEKC.  B.  CO.  V.  MOKWOOD.  IT  Wall.  86T.  21 
L.  Ed.  627;  Kenitngton,  188  U.  S.  263,  22  Sup.  Ct  102.  46  L.  Bd. 
100. 
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But  lie  inay  independent  of  statute,  require  the  shipper  to 
¥aiiif,j0M§  foods  in  the  bill  of  lading,  and  limit  his  liabilitj 

to  tliat  valuation.**  An4ll||lli''iiiaj'  limit  his  liability  for  a 

passenger's  ba^^ge.**  He  may  require  claims  to  be  made 
against  him  in  a  limited  time.'^ 

Under  the  decisions  of  the  English  courts,  a  carrier  may 
stipulate  for  exemption  from  negligence.  As  much  of  the 
foreign  carrying  trade  is  done  in  English  bottoms,  some 

ftglishman  inserted  in  their  bills  of  lading  a  eittise 
as  the  *'iag  clause/'  which  stipulated  that  the  con* 
tract  of  carriage  should  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  ves- 
sefs  iag.  The  object  was  to  protect  the  English  carrier 
against  the  American  shipper.  The  American  courts  as  a 
rule  have  refused  to  enforce  this  clause,  looking  upon  it  as 
an  indirect  attempt  to  stipulate  against  negligence.*' 

It  is  belll^^  of  this  treatise  to  discuss  con- 

struction olWvi^  exceptions  'contained  in  bills  of 
lading,  or  the  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  recent  years  in 
regulation  of  common  carriers,  and  primarily  directed  at 
land  carriage,  though  of  ten  a£Eecting  sea  carriage. 

t«  Hart  T.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.,  112  U.  S.  331,  5  Sup.  Ct.  151,  28 
In  Ed.  717;  Bfiid  Fargo,  241  U.  S.  544,  36  Sup.  Ct  712.  60  U  Ed. 
115a 

so  Humpbreys  v.  Perry,  148  U.  S.  627,  13  Sup.  Ct  711,  37  L.  Ed. 
587. 

«i  Southern  Express  Co.  v.  Caldwell,  21  Wall.  264,  22  L.  Ed.  556; 
Jamison  v.  New  York  &  P.  S.  S.  Co.  (D.  C.)  241  Fed.  389;  San  Gug- 
lielmo,  249  Fed.  589,  161  C.  C.  A.  514. 

»  OulldlMai  (D.  C.)  58  Fed.  796;  Id.,  64  Fed.  867,  12  O.  O.  A.  445; 
Caenmif^tD.  a)  69  Fed.  472;  Tietory  (D.  C.)  63  Fed.  640;  Kensing- 
toOt  itnmMI^  22  Si^^'''€»J|||lil'  46  li.  Bd.  190. 
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SAIII— EXCEPTION  OF  PERILS  OF  THE  SEA 

82.  The  term  **pcrlls  of  the  sea"  in  a  bill  of  lading  means  ac- 
cidents incident  to  navigatioii  wliich  arc  unavoid- 
able by  the  use  of  ordinary  care* 

There  is  a  mass  of  learning  and  refinement  of  distinction 
as  to  the  proper  construction  of  that  universal  clause,  "per- 
ils of  the  sea."  It  means  such  accidents  incident  to  navi- 
gation as  are  unavoidable  and  are  the  sole  proximate  cause 
of  the  loss.  Mr.  Justice  Woods  rather  broadly  defines  the 
expression  as  "all  unavoidable  accidents  from  which  com- 
mon carriers  by  the  general  law  arc  not  excused,  unless  they 
arise  from  act  of  God."  ** 

The  accident  from  which  a  carrier  is  exempted  mider  this 
clause  must  arise  independently  of  his  acts.  If  his  negli- 
gence co-operates,  the  carrier  is  responsible."  Hence  there 
are  a  great  many  decided  cases  on  the  question  whether  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  loss  was  his  act  or  a  peril  of  the 

The  G.  R.  BOOTH is  instructive  on  this  point,  as  it 
reviews  the  American  decisions.  In  it  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a  loss  caused  by  an  explosion  of  detonators  which 
blew  a  hole  in  the  ship,  and  let  the  water  rush  in,  was  not 
a  peril  of  the  sea ;  that  the  phrase  alluded  to  some  action 
of  wind  or  wave,  or  to  injury  from  some  external  object, 
and  did  not  cover  an  explosion  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  cargo ;  and  that  the  proximate  cause  was  the  explosion, 
and  not  the  inrush  of  the  water. 

To  show  how  narrow  is  the  line  of  demarkation,  the  court 

I  82.  «« Dibble  v.  Morgan,  1  Woods,  406,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,881. 
See,  also,  Soatherland-Innes  Co.  v.  Thynas,  128  Fed.  42.  64  C.  C.  a, 
116. 

34  Jeanle,  236  Fed.  463,  149  C.  C.  A.  515.   Compare  the  meanliig 
of  the  clause  in  a  marine  insurance  policy,  ante,  pp.  75,  80, 
86 171  U.  S.  450,  19  Sup.  Ct  9,  43  L.  Ed.  234. 
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distinguishes  this  from  Hamilton  v.  Pandorf,*'  in  which  rats 
had  gnawed  a  lead  pipe,  which  permitted  water  to  escape 
and  cause  damage.  The  House  of  !£/>rds  held  that  this  was 
a  peril  of  the  sea.  The  Supreme  Gmrt  distinguished  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  water  escaped  gradually,  and  therefore 
was  the  proximate  cause. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  a  collision  caused  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  either  of  the  two  vessels  was  not  a  peril  of  the 
sea,  as  a  human  agency  intervened.  But  it  is  the  better 
opinion  that,  if  the  carrying  ship  is  blameless,  a  collision  is 
a  peril  of  the  sea  as  to  her  and  her  cargo,  though  the  other 
siiip  was  to  blame,** 

Although  the  measure  of  care  as  to  deck  cargoes  may  not 
be  as  rigid  as  to  others,  yet  even  there  a  stipulation  against 
perils  of  the  sea  does  not  protect  from  a  loss  caused  by 

XHARTIR  PARTIES"  BSFINED 

Wlien  tlic  oifiicrt  of  a  vessel  liic«  hmt  out,  the  contract 

Mm  is  called,  a.,  ''duirttr.  psd^*"  and      hirer  is 


There  are  many  different  kinds  of  charter  party  in  use. 
The  owner  hires  his  ship  out  for  a  definite  time,  as  for  a 
month  or  a  year.  This  is  called  a  "time  charter." »»  A 
voyage  chartf  r  is  one  in  which  he  hires  her  out  for  a  definite 
trip,  as,  for  instance,  a  single  trip  between  two  points^  oc 
a  round  trip  from  one  port  by  one  or  more  others  back  to  the 
initial  port 

jjij^ 

a  ftt.  Compiire  atta  dl  FUemio,  22d  Fed.  m,  Ul  O. 


C  A. 

•t  Ximtlio,  11  A.  €.  m;  tnte^  p.  m 

•«ll<iiiipM]ift  Jte  Kavlgacioii  Ls  iledm  v.  Brauer,  168  IT.  &  1M,M 
Sup.  Ot  m  42  Xi.  Bd.  m 
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Charters  vary  also  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
hire  is  payable.  A  "lump  sum'*  churter,  for  instance,  is  one 
in  which  the  charterer  pays  a  fixed  price  for  the  ship.  The 
owner  gets  his  money  whether  the  charterer  puts  any  cargo 

aboard  or  not.  If  he  can  sublet  room  to  shippers  at  good 
rates,  the  charterer  makes  a  profit ;  otherwise,  a  loss.  It 
is  much  the  same  transaction  as  renting  a  house  and  trying 

to  sublet  the  rooms. 

A  tonnage  charter  is  where  the  charterer  pays  a  certain 
rate  per  iiiistefed  ton,  or  per  ton  of  dead  weight  carrying 
capacity.** 

Charters  vary  also  with  the  cargo  to  be  carried.  There 
are  grain  charters,  cotton  charters,  petroleum  charters,  coal 
charters,  charters  for  general  cargo,  and  many  others. 
Though  similar  in  the  main,  each  has  its  own  peculiar  pro- 
visions growing  out  of  the  needs  and  customs  of  the  par- 
ticular business. 

Again,  an  owner  may  charter  his  bare  ship,  leaving  the 
charterer  to  furnish  a  crew,  or  he  may  merely  charter  the 
use  of  the  ship,  furnishing  the  crew  himself.  This  distinc- 
tion is  important  if  a  question  should  arise  whether  the 
owner  or  the  charterer  is  responsible  for  ai^  tort  of  the 
crew.  If  the  crew  is  employed  by  the  owner,  then  they 
are  his  agents,  and  he  is  responsible  for  their  acts  within 
the  scope  of  their  employment.  If  they  are  employed  bj 
the  charterer,  the  latter  is  responsible.** 

Charter  parties  are  usually  made  by  shipbrokers,  who 
keep  on  hand  printed  blanks  of  the  various  kinds,  and  exe- 
cute them  by  telegraphic  or  cable  authority. 

^••mom^  In  its  usual  acceptation,  means  the  abstract  lift- 

ing capacity,  not  deducting  d?a8IM»-  Thomaon  v.  Brocklebank, 
34  T.  L.  R.  284. 

41  Nicaragua  (D.  C.)  71  Fed.  723;  Bramble  v.  Culmer,  24  C.  0.  A. 
182,  78  Fed.  497 ;  Clyde  Commercial  S.  S.  Co.  v.  West  India  S.  S.  Co., 
169  Fed.  275,  94  C.  C.  A.  551;  North  Atlantic  Dredging  Co.  v.  Mc- 
Allister Steamboat  Co.,  202  Fed.  181,  120  0.  C.  A.  395;  WUlie,  231 
IPed.  865.  146  C.  C.  A.  61. 
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Tkey  mrc  usually  in  writingr,  but  may  be  by  parol*' 
They  have  grown  to  be  elaborate  in  their  provisions,  be- 
hig  an  evolu^on  from  experience,  as  suggested  by  difficulties 

'flW^te  other  hand,  the  additions  have 
ftvfttmly  been  niadj||||M^  who  do  not  always  stop 
to  notice  how  the  condition  harmonizes  with  what  is  al- 
ready there.  Hence,  to  the  Imwyers  and  judges,  they  appear 
informal  and  inartistic;  and  in  RAYMOND  v.  TYSON/' 
the  Supreme  C^mrt  so  diaracterizes  them,  and  says  tiist  they 
are  to  be  liberally  construed  on  that  account,  placing  them 
«M  of  legal  instruments  which  are  supposed  to 

be  drawn  by  that  constant  friend  of  the  legal  profession— 
the  man  who  is  inops  consilii 

^     COMSTRUCTION^^HAKTER  PARTIES 

M.  A  charter  party  is  governed  by  the  ordinary  principles 
/  of  conlnct  law.  Ito^ons  indudi,  when  viola^^ 

tiie  VQiitUf!^  absolve. .die  injured  party  from 
|||^^  not  so  igtal,  give,  if  violated, 

A  charter  party  is,  after  all  but  an  ordinary  contract,  and 
is  governed  by  the  rules  that  apply  in  the  construction  of 
ordinary  contracts. 

Speciid  Promshns  in 

An  agreement  ti|g|iK;#harterer  to  return  the  vessel  in  as 
food  order  as  received,  reasonable  wear  and  tear  excepted, 
language,  imposes  on  him  the  absolute  obligation 
to-:ii|^^  her,  independent  of  any  question  of  due  care  on 
his  part,  unless  the  failure  to  return  is  due  to  some  act  or 
default  of  the  imii  owner.** 

■■"■flnlllli'llllllliPIPIP!!;  ■  '■  ■ 

*M  Mmm    mwi!^,  18  a  O.  A.  49.  71  Fed,  810;  Qwmlt^  y.  Thmm- 
m-liocidiiurt  €ow  01.  a)  234  Wed,  478,  479. 
«» If  mm.  Si,  15  li.  Ed.  47.   See.  also,  Disney  v.  Furness.  Withy 

A    px  a)  TO  lied.  8ia,  mm. 

I  il  ««  Biiii  PMntlng  4  Pub.  Amfm  v.  liooie.  183  U.  S.  642,  22 
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In  LOWBER  v.  BANGS,**  the  instrument  contamed  a 
proTision  that  the  iressel  (in^iich,  as  Is  often  the  case,  was 
hot  at  the  loading  port  when  the  charter  was  effected), 
should  proceed  to  the  loading  port  "with  all  possible  dis- 
patch." She  did  not  do  so.  The  court  held  that,  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  promptness  in  commercial  enterprises, 
this  provision  was  not  a  collateral  clause,  whose  breach 
would  give  rise  merely  to  an  action  for  damages,  but  that  it 
was  a  warranty,  whose  breach  avokied  the  contract  and  re- 
leased the  charterers.  It  would  also  give  a  right  of  action 
for  damages  against  the  owners.*®  And  a  delay  in  arriving, 
which  made  it  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  prevent  the  |har- 
terer  from  obtaining  insurance,  the  vessel's  agent  living 
represented  that  she  would  arrive  in  time,  absolves  the 
charterer.*' 

Quite  similar  to  this  was  Davison  v.  Von  Lingen.**  Here 
the  charter  party  contained  a  provision  that  the  vessel  had 
"now  sailed  or  about  to  sail  from  Benizaf."  In  fact,  she  was 
only  one-third  loaded,  and  did  not  sail  for  some  time.  The 
court  held  that  the  charterer  could  refuse  to  load  her  on 
arrival,  and  could  recover  the  extra  cost  ci  chartering  an- 
other vessel  to  carry  his  cargo.  The  charter  party  is  given 
in  the  opinion. 

The  statement  of  a  vessel's  registered  tonnage  near  the 
beginning  of  the  usual  form  of  charter  party  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  warranty,  but  may  be  mere  description.  In  Watts 
V.  Gamors,*'  the  description  was,  "The  steamship  Highbury, 


Bip.  Ot  240,  46  L.  Ed.  366;  Hills  v.  Leeds  (D.  C.)  149  Fed.  878; 
Leeds  v.  Hills,  158  Fed.  1020,  85  G.  C.  A.  489;  Hahlo  v.  Benedict,  216 
Fed.  303,  132  C.  C.  A.  447. 

4»2  Wall.  728,  17  L.  Ed.  768.  See,  also^  CHaseppe  v.  Manufac- 
turers' Export  Co.  (D.  C.)  124  Fed.  663. 

4«  Sanders  v.  Munson,  20  C.  C.  A.  581,  74  Fed.  649;  Prussia  (J).  0.) 
100  Fed.  484. 

Qades  v.  Pfohl  (D.  C.)  104  Fed.  998. 
*•  113  U.  S.  40,  5  Sup.  Ct  346,  28  L.  Ed.  885. 

115  U.  8.  853,  6  Sup.  Ct  91,  29  L.  Bd.  406. 
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of  tlie  btifvleii  of  1,100  tons  or  thereabouts  registered  meas- 
uretneiit/'  mud  there  wiit*>i>rovisioii  that  she  should  carry 
**a  full  and  complete  cargo,  say  about  11,500  quarters  of 
wheat  in  bulk."  The  registered  tonnage  was  really  1203,  a 
fact  unknown  to  either  party.  The  court  held  that  the  des- 
ignation ship  by  name  and  the  stipuUtion  as  to  the 
cargo  nefltf¥ed  the  idea  that  the  statement  as  to  tonnage 
wi^^^f^rmty,  and  mm»  charterers  were  not  justiied.  in 
refusing  to  load  hcrr*^ 

The  John  H.  Pearson  »•  was  a  fmit  charter,  in  which  a 
vessel  from  Gibralter  to  Boston  engaged  to  "take  the  North- 
em  passage/'  The  court  held  that  this  was  a  term  of  art, 
and,  if  nmm  such  was  known,  she  should  go  through  the 


coolest  illB  tO'  her  destination. 

Culliford  V.  Gomili^li||i>ntains  a  grain  charter  party  in  the 
report.  In  it  the  vessel  guarantied  to  take  10,000  quarters 
of  grain.  The  charterers,  however,  did  not  stipulate  any 
definite  day  on  which  she  was  to  enter  upon  the  charter  par- 
ty, or  any  definite  day  when  she  was  to  commence  loading. 
When  loaded  s|i|p||||tained  only  9»635  quarters,  and  the 
parties  to  wholHC^charters  had  sold  the  lull  cargo  of 
1^>^^^)^4P^|^  ^  market  having  fallen. 

Afterward jPlliWI|,  by  removing  more  coal  and  water  bal- 
last, took  the  full  amount.  The  court  held  that  she  had 
fulfilled  her  contract,  and  was  not  liable  to  the  charterers 
for  their  loss. 

In  thc-Gagells,°*  ihg|ghartcr  party  contained  a  clause  that 
the  vessel  should  he  Ordered  to  a  "safe  *  ♦  *  port,  or 
as  near  thereto  as  she  can  safely  get,  and  always  lay  and 
discharge  afloat."  The  charterers  ordered  her  to  a  port  hav- 
inga  bar  at  it§  mouth,  which  she  could  not  cross,  the  only 

»« 121  U.  S,  460,  7  Sup.  Ot.  1008,  30  L.  Ed.  979. 

ii  128  U.  S.  135,  9  Sup.  Ct.  50,  32  L.  Ed.  381. 

•«  128  U.  S.  474,  9  Sup.  Ct.  189,  32  L.  Ed.  496.  See,  also,  Carbon 
Slate  Go.  V.  Eniiis,  114  Fed.  260,  52  C.  C.  A.  146 ;  Manchester  Liners 
V*  ¥lfiliila-€ftio]liui  Oiemlcal  Oa,  204  Fed.  664,  123  C.  C.  A.  90. 
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anchorage  outside  the  bar  bemg  in  the  of  en  sea.  The  mas- 
ter refused  to  go.  The  court  upheld  him,  and  ruled  also 
that  evidence  of  a  custom  to  anchor  and  discharge  outside 
the  bar  was  inadmissible  against  the  express  provisions  of 
the  contract. 

But  such  an  agreement  means  that  a  ship  must  be  able  to 
reach  her  loading  dock  without  mutilation*  4  ^^^P 
steel  masts,  which  cannot  be  temporarily  lowered  jgigplflr 
to  enable  her  to  pass  under  a  bridge,  is  not  required  to  take 
•  them  down ;  but  the  cost  of  ^e  lightering  entailed  falls  on 
the  charts 

CONDITIONS  IMPUSB  IN  CiiAirrEil  FARTISS  OF 
SEAWORTHINESS  AND  AGAINST 
DEVIATION 

iS.  In  contracts  of  charter  party  there  is  an  implied  ccmdi* 
tion  of  seaworthiness  and  against  deviation. 

Although  the  language  in  the  forms  now  in  use  frequent- 
ly covers  it,  yet  there  are  certain  conditions  implied  in  a 
charter  party,  in  the  absence  of  express  provisions  to  the 
contrary.  They  are: 

L  That  the  ship  is  seaworthy. 

Charter  parties  usually  contain  a  provision  that  the  vessel 
is  "tight,  stanch,  and  strong,  and  in  every  way  fitted  for  the 
voyage/'  This  warranty  of  seaworthiness  is  a  rigid  one,  and 
means  that  the  vessel  is  actually  seaworthy,  not  merely 
.  that  her  owner  has  done  his  best  to  make  her  so.  It  applies 
not  only  to  the  beginning  of -Um^tc^,  but  to  the  time  of 
sailing  as  well,  and  the  vessel  will  be  liable  for  damages 
caused  by  unseaworthiness  at  starting,  or  by  unseaworthi- 
ness developing  on  the  voyage  from  prior  causes  not  cov- 
ered by  exceptions,  or  from  causes  which  he  could  repair. 

B3  Mencke  v.  Carga  of  3m.%  Sugar,  187  U.  S.  248,  23  Sap.  Ct  86, 
47  L.  Ed.  163. 


i!  
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In  tlie  CALEDONIA,**  a  vessel  with  a  cattle  cargo  broke 
her  shaft  at  sea,  thereby  greatly  lengthening  the  voyage, 
and  causing  much  loss  in  their  quality.  The  court  held  the 
vessel  responsible,  though  the  breakage  arose  from  a  latent 
Heiect.  , 

In  STEEL  v.  STATE  LINE  S.  S.  CO.,"  a  lower  port- 
Ml^  was  left  iflli^^  fastened.  'Sea  water  'Came 
tlimigh  and  injured  the  cargd:  "The  conrt  held  that  if  this 
Wis  at  sailing  it  was  a  violation  of  the  warran- 
ty of  seaworthiness.  This  case  is  specially  instructive. 

In  Cohn  v.  Davidson,"  the  vessel  was  seaworthy  when 
she  commenced  to  load,  bnt  unseaworthy  when  she  sailed. 
The  court  held  that  this  was  a  breach  of  the  warranty. 

Worms  V.  Storey,'^  a  vessel  which  was  seaworthy  at 
•tatting  became  unseaworthy  during  the  voyage  from  causes 
excepted  in  the  contract.  But  she  put  into  port,  where  she 
could  have  repaired,  and  did  not  She  was  held  liable  for  a 
breach  of  the  warranty. 

This  doctrine  mi^^  onty  to  structural  defects,  but 
to  deidendes  of  eij||^^  as,  for  Instance,  an  insufficient 
supply  of  coal  for  the  voyage,  or  insufficient  ballast."  But 
if  the  charterers  examine  the  vessel  before  chartering  her, 
and  accept  her,  they  cannot  complain  of  such  defects  as  they 
could  reasonably  have  discovered,  though  they  still  may 
complain  of  latent  defects.** 

'^^e  ^^^^^tmmt  MiMilhess  and  itness  for  the  voy- 
age requires  that  the  vesiiils  reasonably  fit  to  carry  safely 

1811.  Miiru.amiiisapLCtm.a0i*.me#i 

•» »  jl  "a  ■■■12. " 

M2Q.B.B.4IRK. 
11  Exdi.  427. 

Vortlgem,  |18991  P.  140;  Weir  v.  Steamship  Oa.  flflOOl  A, 
CL  IS2S  ;  Melwew    Xatt  Staaniers,  Ltd.,  [1903]  1  K.  B.  dm, 

WateiiMmse  v.  Rock  Island  Alaska  Min.  Co.,  38  a  €.  881,  97 
Fed.  4m;  Sanford  &  Bnoks  €90.     Colombia  Dradgliur  Co..  IT7  Vt± 
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and  without  damage  the  particular  cargo  which  she  under- 
takes to  transport.'* 

This  applies,  not  only  to  defects  which  might  render  the 
voyage  dangerous,  but  to  unfitness  to  receive  Or  properly 

care  for  cargo.*^ 

Defects  in  the  refrigerating  apparatus  are  a  common  ex- 
ample of  this.'*  • 

2.  That  the  vessel  will  commence  and  prosecute  the  voy- 
age with  reasonable  diligence  and  without  unnecessary  de- 
viation. « 

Charter  parties  cover  this  by  a  stipulation  that  the  vessel, 
if  not  at  the  loading  port,  shall  "at  once  sail  and  proceed" 
thereto,  and  shall  when  loaded  "proceed  with  all  practicable 
dispatch."  If  she  fails  to  do  so  in  the  first  instance,  the 
charterer  may,  as  decided  in  the  cases  of  Lowber  v.  Bangs 
and  Davison  v.  Von  Lingen,  above  cited,  refuse  to  load  her, 
and  have  his  action  for  damages,  If  by  eacccpted  perils  she 
is  so  delayed  that  the  commercial  enterprise  is  frustrated, 
the  charterer  may  refuse  to  load  her,  but  in  such  case  he 
would  have  no  action  for  damages.««  If  by  deviation  the 
charterer  suffers  loss,  he  can  sue  for  damages.'* 

The  vessel  is  not  obligated  to  proceed,  if,  after  she  starts, 
conditions  arose  which  would  render  it  probable  in  the 
judgment  of  a  prudent  master  or  owner  that  she  would  be 
captured;  war  being  imminent." 

60  Jeanie,  236  Fed.  463,  149  O.  C.  A.  615.  HHIiil 

61  Church  Cooperage  Co.  v.  Plnlniey,  170  fWU  m  m  O.  'a  A.  462. 
t2  Southwark,  191  U.  S.  1,  24  Sup.  Ct  1,  48  I*  Bd.  65. 

es  Jackson     Insurance  Co.,  L,  B.  10  C.  P.  125, 
•*  Bcaramanga  ▼.•Stamp,  5  C.  P.  D.  295. 

f  t  KronpriMesBln  OecUle,  244  U.  S.  1%  87  Sup.  Ct  490,  61  U  Bd. 
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CANCELLATION  CLA»iB  IN  CHARTBR 

86.  H  the  vaMilNii  aife  ^iiiw  %  date  specified,  tlie 
diarterer  may  refuse  to  load,  though  the  delay  was 
due  to  excepted  perils.  If  she  does  not  arrive  with- 
in a  reasonahle  time,  she  is  liable  for  daiiiafes» 
though  she  anives  before  the  canceling  date. 

wtiMke  ship's  first  duty  is  to  proceed  to  the  loading  port 
with  reasonahle  diligence.  To  enforce  this  obligation,  a 
clause  called  the  "cancellation  clause'*  is  inserted.  It  pro- 
vides that,  if  the  vessel  does  not  arrive  at  the  loading  port 
ready  to  load  by  a  given  date,  all  her  holds  being  dear,  the 
charterers  may  cancel.  Under  this  the  charterers  may  can- 
cel, though  the  delay  was  caused  by  excepted  perils.** 

If  the  canceling  clause  is  worded  as  above,  she  must  not 
only  arrive  by  the  canceling  date,  but  she  must  also  be  ready 
for  cargo  by  that  date.  Her  ballast  and  dunnage  must  be 
out,  and  all  the  spaces  to  which  the  charterer  is  entitled 
must  be  cleared  from  the  effects  of  former  cargoes  aiid  ready 
^^'iiliphc  ^  h€  in  such  condition  as  to  satisfy  the 
underwriter's  inspeclof  and  all  reasonable  reiiulrements 
for  avoiding  injury  to  cargo.*^ 

As  this  clause  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  charterer,  it  does 
not  exempt  the  ship  from  her  obligation  to  proceed  to  the 
-  loading  ,pprt  with..|||||^     dispatch.  If  she  loiters  by  ..the 

i  8$.    •«  Smith  V.  Dart,  14  Q.  B.  D.  105. 

•f  0l»ves  V.  Volkart,  1  C.  &  E.  309 ;  Crow  v.  Myers  (D.  C.)  41  Fed. 
806;  Stanton  v.  Richardson,  45  L.  J.  Ex.  78;  Disney  v.  Furness, 
WlHiy  *  Ca  (I>.  C.)  7»  Fed.  810;  In  re  2,09S  Tons  of  Coal,  135  Fed. 
317.  «7  C.  C.  A.  671 ;  lu  N.  Dimtzler  Lumber  Co.  v.  Churchill,  136 
VeO,  ^^^^^J^'  ^  270.  But  the  charterer  cannot  claim  the  right 
tO'  CTlillll^^  of  a  failure  to  be  ready  caused  by  his  obstruc- 

tlfe  tactics.  Bonanmi  *.  ie>WMie  Tradiiig  Co.  (D.  C.)  117  Fed.  991 ; 
Id.,  lad        448»  64  C.  C.  A.  690. 
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wayside^  she  is  responsihle  to  the  charterer  in  damagea, 
though  she  should  arrive  before  the  canceling  date.«* 

The  clause  does  not  cancel  the  charter  proprio  vigorc,  hlit 
merely  gives  the  charterer  an  option.  He  must  exercise  it 
within  the  time  allowed,  or  he  waives  his  right.«» 

The  charter  party  usually  provides  that  the  vessel  can 
only  he  ordered  to  a  safe  port,  where  she  can  lie  always 
afloat.  This  provision  is  common  both  to  loading  and  dis- 
charging. It  means  safely  afloat  when  loaded.  Under  it  a 
ship  is  not  required  to  lighter  her  cargo,  or  lie  at  a  danger* 
ous  anchorage.^* 

IGikDING  UNDER  CHARTER  PARTI» 

87.  Delay  beyond  tlie  time  ^wed  entitles  the  ahip  to  de-j 
iHillprrage.    Sundays  and  legal  hcrfidaya  are  then^ 
^ilonted  under  the  ocdinaiy  form  ol  diarter  party. 

The  charter  party  provides  that  the  charterers  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  for  loading,  Sundays  and  le^  holidays 
excepted,  and  must  pay  demurrage  at  a  certain  rate  per 
ton  per  day  if  vessel  is  longer  detained.  If  the  clause  is 
worded  in  this  manner,  demurrage  is  payable  for  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays.*^ 

Sundays  and  holidays  are  excluded  in  counting  the  lay 
day  s,  but  indndcd  in  estimating-  ihedcaiurrage,  bciausc  in 

esMardi  (D.  C.)  25  Fed.  100;  McAmirew  Adam*  1  Bing.  N. 
O.  29,  27  B.  C.  I*  207;  Heller     Pendlelon  (D.  C.)  148  Fed.  1014. 

•t  W.  &  C.  T.  Jones  S.  S.  Oa  Bames-Amea  Ckx,  244  IM.  110. 
150  0.  0<  A.  644* 

f9  QaxeB^  m  U.  a  474,  0  Sup.  Ct  139,  82  I*  Bd,  490;  Sbim  v. 
WilklB,  5  Exch.  304;  Alhambra,  6  P.  D.  68. 

f  1  Brown  v.  Johnuoii.  10  M.  &  W.  331 ;  Red  "R"  S.  S.  Co.  v.  North 
American  Transport  Co.,  91  Fed.  168,  33  C.  C.  A.  432 ;  Wallace  v. 
Cargo  <«f  28S.00O  Feet  of  Pine  Boards  (D.  C.)  224  Fed.  993.  But,  if 
tlie  excepted  days  are  actually  used,  they  count  in  the  absence  of  a 
contrary  agreement.  Whittall  v.  Rathken's  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  11907] 
1  K.  B.  783;  Braaclielow  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Lamport,  [1907]  1  K.  B.  787. 
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such  port  work  they  cannot  be  used.  But  demurrage  is  an 
allowance  for  the  time  during  which  the  ship  would  other- 
wise be  on  a  voyage,  and,  as  she  does  not  stop  her  voyage 
days,  every  daJi^iliDuld  count  The  same  reasoning 
to  dispatchjndii^,  which  is  an  allowance  made  the 
chart«fef  for  loading  in  less  time  than  that  permitted  by 
the  charter.^' 

The  term  ^'working  days"  means  a  calendar  day  on  which 
the  law  permits  work  ll^^  It  excludes  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays,  but  does'  11^^      'the  charterer  with  days 


jjIplW  is  too  bad  to  work." 


m  these  litter  days,  a  stipulation  against  strikes  has 
been  found  quite  convenient.^* 

Ondcr  lump-sum  charters,  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy 
is  as  to  the  spaces  on  the  ship  which  the  charterer  may  fill. 
He  is  entitled  to  all  spaces  where  cargo,  can  be  pot,  eaicept 
the  spaces  necessary  for  the  crew,  coal,  tackle,  apparel,  pro- 
visions, and  furniture.  The  variety  in  the  build  of  vessels 
fenders  it  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule.  A  good 
example  of  such  controversies  is  Crow  v.  Myers.^' 

The  loading  is  largely  governed  by  the  custom  of  the 
port,  except  where  inconsistent  with  the  written  contract^^ 

TaMulrfleld  (D.  C.)  174  Fed.  75;  Fargrove  Nav.  06.  v.  Lavliio  it 
Co.  (D.  C.)  191  Fed.  OSS;  POcd  Stupping  Cd.     Samuel,  200  FM.  38, 

118  C.  C.  A.  2U. 

T»  Borensen  v.  Keyser,  52  Fed.  163,  2  C.  C.  A.  650 ;  Wood  v.  Kiiyaer 
CB*  G)  84  Fed.  688 ;  Id.,  87  Ffed.  1007,  31  C.  C.  A.  358.  The  proper 
lanfiuige  for  the  charterer  to  use  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  bad 
weather  li  "weather  worlcliif  days.**  Bennetts  Brown,  £1908]  1 
K.  B.  400. 

t*  Marshall  v.  McNear  (B.  C.)  121  Fed.  428;  Pyman  S.  S.  CJo. 
Mexican  Central  B.  Co.,  169  Fed.  281,  04  C.  O.  A.  557;  Hnlthen  v. 
Stewart,  [1902]  2  K.  B.  109;  [1903]  A.  C.  389. 

■  ^Sii^'*^  ^  ^*  Kaupanger  (D.  C.)  241  Fed.  702. 
But  tlilli^  may  carry  «|#  so  much  coal  as  is  reasonably  nec- 
•Bsary  for  the  voyage.  DarUng  v.  Raebum,  [1906]  1  K.  B.  572; 

iiimII^^  m 

»•  Hoore  V.  U.  S.,  106  U.  S.  157,  25  Sup.  Ct  202,  49  U  Ed.  42a 
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BXSCUTION  OF  NECESSARY  DOCUMENTS 
UNDfflR  CHARTER  PARTIES 

88.  Tlie  master  must  sign  tlic  bills  of  lading  and  o^io:  ncc- 
essary  documents. 

Most  charter  parties  require  the  master  to  sign  bills  of 
lading  as  presented  by  the  charterer  for  the  different  parts 

of  the  cargo  as  received  on  board,  and  drafts  for  the  dis- 
bursements made  by  the  charterers  to  pay  the  vessel's 
bills  when  in  port,  and  for  the  difference  between  the  char- 
ter party  freight  and  the  freight  as  per  bills  of  lading.  All 
these  are  important  documents.  The  amount  necessary  to 
clear  a  single  large  ship  runs  up  into  the  tens  of  thousands. 
As  charterers  with  a  large  business  may  have  several  on 
the  berth  loading  at  once,  the  capital  necessary  for  their 
use  would  be  enormous,  .Hence  these  documents  are  needed 
by  him  and  his  shipp^ltlor  obtaining  discounts  from  his 
banker.  Thus,  a  man  who  sees  an  opportunity  to  ship  a 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  to  Liverpool,  where  he  can  sell  it 
at  an  advance,  can  buy  it  on  this  side,  engage  freight  room 
from  some  charterer  who  has  a  ship  in  port  or  expected,  get 
a  bill  of  lading  for  it  to  order,  draw  on  his  Liverpool  con- 
signee, attaching  the  bill  of  lading  to  the  draft,  and  get  his 
draft  at  once  discounted  at  his  bank. 

Under  the  usage  of  trade,  the  freight  is  payable  at  the 
port  of  discharge,  and  is  collected  by  the  vessel  owner.  If 
the  charterer  has  sublet  the  room  to  different  shippers  for 
more  than  he  has  agreed  to  pay  the  owner  for  the  use  of 
his  ship,  the  owner  will  owe  him  the  difference.  This  is 
calculated  at  the  loading  port  on  the  completion  of  the 
loading,  and  the  master  gives  the  charterer  a  draft  on  his 
owners  for  the  amount.  If  the  cargo  has  started  from  in- 
land points,  and  the  charterer  has  to  pay  accrued  charges  , 
of  previous  carriers  (for  the  last  carrier  pays  the  charges 
Hu6HES,Ai>1[.(2d  Ed.)— 12 
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of  the  previous  carriers),  tlic  draft  may  be  very  great;  but, 
if  it  ill  starts  from  the  loading  port,  so  narrow  are  the 

in  modem  trade  tliat  tlie  draft  is  small.  A 
may  be  compelled  to  sign  these  im- 
portant papers.*' 


CSS8SR  CUIIISE  IN  CHARTSR  PARTIES 

m  lltiier  cMcr  dnflplli  settlement  between  sliip 
and  charterer  must  be  made  at  the  loading  port,  and 
the  shipper  loc^  to  the  ship  alone,  and  not  to  the 

cnanervr* 

A  common  provision  in  charter  parties  is  the  clause 
kaamn  as  the  "ctuser"  clause.  Its  usual  language  is  "owner 
UiUlssm  a  Men  on  il^^  for  frd|^it,  dead  Ire^ht,  and  de- 
nflMlge,  cllarterer  s  liability  to  cease  when  cargo  shipped.* 
It  is  strictly  construed.  It  does  not  operate  to  release  the 
ship,  and  it  releases  the  charterer  from  liability  for  future 
occurrences  alone,  not  for  past  occurrences." 

The  object  is  to  end  the  charterer's  liability  at  the  loading 
port  iiiiiipri  hii||^^  a  lawsuit  at  a  distant  point.  To 
that  end  ^  bills  of  lading  are  given  direct  by  the  ship  to 
the  shipper,  and  all  disputes  as  to  demurrage,  dead  freight, 
etc.,  at  the  loading  port,  are  settled  before  the  vessel  sails, 
while  the  lien  given  to  the  owner  protects  his  freight  or 

§  88.    TTReynolfla      The  Joseph,  2  Hughes,  58.  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
11,730.    See,  in  general,  as  to  these  documents,  Kruger  v.  Moel 
Try  van  S.  S.  Co.,  [1907]  A.  C.  272;  London  Transport  Co.  v.  Trech- . 
man,  [1904]  1  K.  B.  635. 

{  80.  ft  KISH  V.  CORY,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  553;  lona,  80  Fed.  983, 
2a  G.  C.  A.  261 ;  Schmidt  v.  Keyser,  88  TeA.  709,  32  G.  O.  A.  121 ; 
Grossman  v.  Burrill,  170  U.  K  100,  21  Supi  Ot  38,  45  L.  Bd.  106; 
Steamship  Rntherglen  Go.  v.  Howard  Hoalder  ft  Partners,  208  Fed. 
9m,  122  C.  G.  A.  166  ;  Mwem  t.  W.  R.  Grace  ft  Co.,  244  We^  70Ri 
im  a  G.  A.  153 ;  Segiimnca,  260 IM.  10, 162  G.  a  A.  101. 
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demurrage  at  the  port  of  discharge.  Hence,  if  the  owner 

gives  the  shipper  a  clean  bill  of  lading  at  the  loading  port, 

he  cannot  hold  the  goods  lor  dcmttrragc;  for  the  shipper 

is  not  bound  bv  the  charter  party.  He  must  collect  his  de- 
is  nUI  UUUllU  uy  H»C  \,ita.*vv»  if  *  J  .  • 

murrage,  or  reserve  a  lien  for  it,  by  proper  languallilii  mm 
bill  of  lading/* 

f  •  Tamer  v,  Haji.  11004]  A.  G.  826. 
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POLICY  OF  ACT 

riage  of  goods.  • 

|fL  It  forbids  any  stipulation  against  negligence  in  prep- 
^  anition  for  the  voyage  or  in  delivery,  or  unsea- 

worthiness bdow      measure  of  due  diligence. 

The  discussion  in  the  preceding  chapter  has  been  as  to 
the  liability  of  carriers  under  the  general  deekions  of  the 
courts^  independent  of  statute.  As  has  been  seen,  stipu- 
agaiiPllll^  are  forbidden  by  the  preponder- 
.  ance  cl  American  decisions,  but  allowed  by  the  English  de- 
cisions. As  a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  carrying  trade 
is  conducted  in  English  vessels,  the  effect  of  the  English 
decisions  is  to  allow  vessel  owners  to  fritter  away  their 
liability  by  stipulation,  and  this  placed  American  vessel 
o|f ners  at  m  disadvantage  in  the  close  competition  between 
|liem.  The  llarter  Act  was  a  compromise  between  the 
'shipping  and  carrying  interests,  and  though  it  exempts  car- 
rying vessels  from  liability  for  many  acts  of  negligence  for 
which  they  were  responsible  formerly,  and  against  which 
they  could  not  stipulate,  it  at  the  same  time  works  in  favor 
43i  the  shipper  by  forbidding  many  stipulations  which  under 
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the  English  law  were  vaUA    The  general  policy  of  the 

law  is  that  the  vessel  owner  must  take  the  care  required  of 
experts  in  that  business  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  loaJ-; 
ing,  stowage,  custody,  care,  and  proper  delivery  of  the 
goods  intli^  it,  and  must  exercise  due  diligence  to 
make  the^SS^seaworthy  in  all  the  particulars  which  have 
been  held  to  constitute  seaworthiness ;  and  that,  if  these 
requirements  are  met  entirely,  neither  the  iffisel  nor  her 
owners  shall  be  responsible  even  for  faults  or  errors  in  nav- 
igation, nor  for  many  such  grounds  of  liability  as  have  been 
held  by  the  American  decisions  to  be  validly  stipulated 
against  in  bills  of  lading. 

The  full  teatt  of  the  act  is  as  follows : 
^'Chapter  105.    An  act  relating  to  navigation  «^gfsels, 
bills  of  lading,  and  to  certain  obligations,  ddMI  and 
rights  in  connection  with  the  carriage  of  property. 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  manager,  ^ent,  master 
or  owner  of  any  vessel  transporting  merchandise  or  psa^ 
crty  from  or  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign ports  to  insert  in  any  bill  of  lading  or  shipping  doctt* 
ment  any  clause,  covenant,  or  agreement  whereby  it,  he, 
or  they  shall  be  t^m^  ^om  liability  for  loss  or  damage 
arising  from  negligence,  fault,  or  failure  in  proper  loading, 
stowage,  custody,  care,  or  proper  delivery  of  any  and  all 
lawful  merchandise  or  .property  committed  to  its  or  their 
charge.    Any  and  all  words  and  clauses  of  such  import 
inserted  in  bills  of  lading  or  shipping  receipts  shall 
and  void  and  of  no  effect. 

"Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  vessel  trans- 
porting merchandise  or  property  from  or  between  ports  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  foreign  ports,  her  own- 
er, master,  agent,  or  manager,  to  insert  in  any  bill  of  lading 
or  shipping  document  any  covenant  or  agreement  whereby 
the  obligation  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  said  vessel  to  ex- 
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cfcise  due  ditgence,  properly  eqm^,  tmn,  provision,  and 
otttHllllld  vessel,  and  to  make  said  vessel  seaworthy  and 
capable  of  performing  her  intended  voyage,  or  wherehy 
the  obligrations  of  the  master,  officers,  agents,  or  servants 
to  carefully  handle  and  stow  her  cargo  and  to  care  for  and 
property  deliver  the  sa||||^«|tell  in  any  wise  he  lessened, 
irteakened  or  avoided. 

*^|piii  "That  if  the  mmtst  of  iny  vessel  transporting 

merchandise  or  property  to  or  from  any  port  in  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  exercise  due  diligence  to  make  the 
said  vessel  in  all  respects  seaworthy  and  properly  manned, 
equipped  and  supplied,  neither  the  vessel,  her  owner  or 

charterers,  shall  become  or  be  held  re- 
or  loss  resulting  from  faults 
itioQ  or  in  the  managenitilt  ^^^^ 
shall  the  vessel,  her  owner  or  owners,  charterers,  agent,  or 
master  be  held  liable  for  losses  arising  from  dangers  of  the 
sea^^llll^^  navigable'  waters,  acts  of  God,  or  public  ene- 
mieClli  the  inherent  defect,  quality  or  vice  of  the  thing 
carried,  or  from  iMiiffii  ii(ili:of  package,  or  seizure  under 
legal  process,  or  fol  liMiyiKlting  from  any  act  or  oniisaion 
of  the  shipper  or  owner  of  the  goods,  his  agent  or  repre- 
sentative, or  from  saving  or  attempting  to  save  life  or  prop- 
erty at  sea.  or  from  any  deviation  in  rendering  such  service. 

"Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  owners, 
masters,  or  agent  of  any  vessel  transporting  merchandise 
or  jpioperty  from  'j||ii^iiiiui  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  ports,  to  issue  to  shippers  of  any  lawful  mer- 
chandise a  bill  of  lading  or  shipping  document,  stating, 
among  other  things,  the  marks  necessary  for  identification, 
number  of  packages  or  quantity,  stating  whether  it  be  car- 
rier's or  shipper's  weight,  4|i|d  apparent  order  or  condition 
of  such  merdiandise  or  property  delivered  to  and  received 
by  tiMr  owner,  master,  or  agent  of  ^e  vessel  for  transporta- 
tion, and  such  dbibtiment  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  receipt  of  the  merchandise  therein  described. 
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"Sec.  S.  That  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  the  agent,  owner,  or  master  of  the  vessel  guilty  of 
such  violation,  and  who  refuses  to  issue  on  demand  the 
bill  of  lading  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  two  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  ^f  the  fine 
and  costs  for  such  violation  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  vessel 
whose  agent,  owner,  or  master  is  guilty  of  such  violation, 
and  such  vessel  may  be  libeled  therefor  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  vessel 
may  be  found.  One-half  of  such  penalty  shall  go  to  the 
party  injured  by  such  violation  and  the  remainder  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec  6  That  this  act  shall  not  be  held  to  modify  or  re- 
peal sections  forty-two  hundred  and  eighty-one,  forty-two 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  forty-two  hundred  and  eighty- 
Utree  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  statutes  defining  the  liability  of  vessels,  their  owners 
or  representatives.  •  ,  „     ^  i 

"Sec.  7.  Sections  one  and  four  of  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  transportation  of  live  animals. 

"Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three.  Approved 
February  13,  1893."* 

ACT  APPLICABLE  ONLY  BETWEEN  VESSEL 
OWNER  AND  SHIPPER 

92.  The  act  is  intended  only  to  regulate  the  rdaMona  be- 
tween vessel  and  shipper,  and  not  to  affect  the  re- 
lationa  of  either  to  third  parties. 

In  referring  to  the  act  generally,  it  is  first  to  be  observed 
when  the  title  and  all  of  its  provisions  are  taken  together, 
that  it  is  only  intended  to  affect  the  relations  between  ves- 

1 27  Stat.  445  (U.  S.  Oomp.  St  H 
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id  owneipil  sliipiicr.  Accordingly  in  the  DELAWAEE  * 
wliicli.  mat  a  case  of  a  collision  between  two  vessels^  in 
wliicli  the  wrongdoing  vessel  claimed  that  the  general  lan- 
gnage  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  exempted  it  from  lia- 
bility to  the  other  vessel,  the  court  held  that  such  was  not 
its  intention;  that  it  was  not  intended  to  affect  the  rela- 
tions of  any  other  parties  than  shipper  and  carpet. 

Under  the  prkciple  of  this  decision,  the  ownet  of  a  tug 
cannot  claim  ejcemption  nnder  the  third  section  of  the  act 
towage  by  which  cargo  on  a  barge  in  its  tow 
wa*  Jijiired,  though  the  owner  of  the  tug  was  pro  hac  vice 
owner  of  the  barge  lit  it  was  his  contract  of  carriage,  the 
act  applying  only  to  the  cargo  and  the  vessel  on  which  It 
was  laden.* 

^  As  to  the  policy  of  the||p||^  Supreme  Court  in  its  opin- 
ion ttsed  the  following  language:  *lt  is  entirely  clear, 
however,  that  the  whole  object  of  the  act  is  to  modify  the 
relations  previously  existing  between  the  vessel  and  her 
cargo.  This  is  apparent  not  only  from  the  title  of  the  act, 
but  from  its  general  tenor  and  provisions,  which  are  evi- 
dently designed  to  ix  the  relations  between  the  cargo  and 
the  vessel,  and  jpi^bit  contracts  restricting  the  liabili- 
ty of  the  vessel  andl  Mners  in  certain  particulars  connected 
with  the  construction,  repair,  and  outfit  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  care  and  delivery  of  the  cargo.  The  act  was  an  out- 
growth of  attempts,  made  in  recent  years,  to  limit,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  liability  of  the  vessel  and  her  owners,  by 
inserting  in  bills  of  lading  stipulations  agamst  losses  aris- 
ing  from  unseaworthiness,  bad  stowage,  and  nee^ligfence  in 
ilivigation, .  and  other  forms  of  liability,  which  had  been 
held  by  the  courts  of  England,  if  not  of  this  country.,  to  be 
valid  as  contracts,  and  to  be  respected  even  when  they  ex- 
empt the  ship  from  the  consequences  of  her  own  negli- 


f  92.    «iei  V.  S.  459,  16  Sup.  Ct.  516,  40  L.  Ed.  771. 

•  Murrell  (D.  C.)  200  Fed.  826.  affirmed  195  Fed.  483,  115  a  C.  A. 
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gence.  As  decisions  were  made  by  the  courts  from  time  to 
time,  holding  the  vessel  for  nonexcepted  liabilities,  new 

clauses  were  inserted  in  the  bills  of  lading  to  meet  these  de- 
cisions, until  the  common-law  responsibility  of  carriers  by 
sea  had  been  frittered  away  to  such  an  extent  that  several 
of  the  leading  commercial  associations,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  had  taken  the  subiect  in  hand,  and  sug- 
gested amendments  to  the  maritime  law  in  line  with  those 
embodied  in  the  Harter  act.  The  exigencies  which  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  are  graphically  set  forth  in  a  peti- 
tion addressed  by  the  Glasgow  Corn  Trade  Association  to 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  embodied  in  a  report  of  the 
committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  house 
of  representatives." 

In  the  Irrawaddy,*  the  court  uses  the  following  language 
in  reference  to  the  purpose  of  the  act:  "Plainly,  the  main 
purposes  of  the  act  were  to  relieve  the  shipowner  from 
liability  for  latent  defects,  not  discoverable  by  the  utmost 
care  and  diligence,  and,  in  the  event  that  he  has  exercised 
due  diligence  to  make  his  vessel  seaworthy,  to  exempt  him 
and  the  ship  from  responsibility  for  damage  or  loss  result- 
ing from  faults  or  errors  in  navigation  or  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel.  But  can  we  go  further,  and  say  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  act  to  allow  the  owner  to  share  in 
tbc  benefits  of  a  general  average  contribution  to  meet  loss- 
es occasioned  by  faults  in  the  navigatbn  and  management 
of  the  ship?  Doubtless,  as  the  law  stood  before  tfie  pass- 
age of  the  act,  the  owner  could  not  contract  against  his  lia- 
bility and  that  of  his  vessel  for  loss  occasioned  by  negli- 
gience  or  fault  in  the  officers  and  crew,  because  such  a 
contract  was  held  by  the  federal  courts  to  be  contrary  to 
public  policy,  and,  m  this  particular,  the  owners  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the 
owners  of  foreign  vessels,  who  can  contract  with  shippers 
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against  any  liability  for  negligence  or  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  and  crew.  This  inequality,  of  course,  operated 
unfavorably  on  the  American  shipowner,  and  Congress 
thoin^t  fit  to  remove  the  disadvantage,  not  by  declaring 
thft  itllll^  be  competent  for  the  owners  of  vessels  to  ex- 
empt tllllte  from  liability  for  the  faults  of  the  master 
and  crew  by  stipulations  to  that  eif ect  contained  in  bills  of 
lading,  but  by  enacting  that,  if  the  owners  exercised  due 
diligence  in  making  their  ships  seaworthy  and  in  duly  man- 
ning and  equipping  them,  there  should  be  no  liability  for  the 
navigation  and  management  of  the  ships,  however  faulty. 
^Miough  'te-^icNpdatici^^  rule  that  forbade  shipown- 
er«ti  contract  for  exemption  from  liability  for  negligence 
in  their  agents  and  employes  was  in  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  that  such  contracts  were  against  public  policy,  it 
was  nevertheless  competent  for  Congress  to  make  a  change 
in  the  standard  of  duty,  and  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the 
courti  1^  conform  in  their  decisions  to  the  policy  so  de- 
clared* 

This  case  also  illustrates  the  doctrine  that  the  act  was 
not  intended  to  affect  the  rights  of  the  vessel  to  third  par- 
ties. The  vessel  had  met  with  a  disaster  from  some  fault 
in  navigation  of  her  crew,  and  the  vessel  owner  contended 
that,  as  he  was  no  longer  liable  under  the  act  for  the  negli- 
gence of  his  crew  in  this  respect,  he  ought  to  be  entitled 
to  recover  against  the  cargo  owner  in  general  average  for 
such  loss.  The  Supreme  Court,  however,  hdd  that  it  did 
not  give  him  the  right  to  assert  a  claim  for  general  aver- 
age against  the  carif o  arising  out  of  the  negligence  of  his 


•own  crew.   f   ..^-y 

But,  t1ii|M||fj||f  cann^|j|||f sert  such  claim  in  the  absence 
of  special  ^ptiient,  tbfltt  shows  such  a  change  of  pol- 
icy that  he  is  allowed  by  special  agreement  to  stipulate  that 
he  shall  Mm  a  right  to  make  such  a  claim." 

•  |a8p,  m  u  &  32.  S^^.Ct  560,1161^  THe  material 

■Miliini  <xf  tlie  act  are  piniw||.  a  note  tO'  ttis:  mm.  Tim  ^ifiDlon 
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The  tcn4ciicy  is  to  construe  the  statute  strictly .«  Hence 
it  does  not  apply  to  stipulations  in  a  charter  party  regulat- 
ing the  rights  of  owner  and  charterer  and  ncit  connected 
with  the  relation  between  shipper  and  carrier  J 

Nor  was  the  act  intended  to  apply  to  any  but  carriers 
of  goods.   Passenger  carriers  are  not  affected  by  it/ 

VESSELS  AND  VOYAGES  TO  WHICH  ACT  IS  AP- 

PUCABLE 

93.  The  test  as  to  vessels  which  come  under  this  act  is  tii»t 
based  upon  their  nationaEty.  but  upon  thdr  w 
ages. 

In  the  first  two  sections,  the  voyages  covered  by  the  act 
are  those  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  and,  if  the  voyage  in  question  is  between  these 
ports,  the  act  applies  both  to  American  and  foreign  ves- 
sels. 

by  Mr.  Justice  Pitney  gives  a  clear  analysis  and  explaaatloii  liie 
act. 

6  Benner  Line  v.  Pendleton,  217  Fed.  40T,  505,  m  C.  a  A.  340; 
Compagnie  Maritime  Francaise  ¥•  Meyer,  248  Fed.  881,  885,  160  C. 
C.  A.  639. 

T  Lake  Steam  Wiipping  Co.  v.  Bacon  (D.  O.)  137  Fed.  Wl ;  Id., 
145  Fed.  1022,  74  C.  C.  A.  4fi;  Golcar  S.  S.  C5o.  Tweedle  Tmdlns 
Co.  (D.  C.)  146  Fed.  563. 

«  Moses  V.  Hamburg-American  Padiet  Oo.  (D.  G.)  88  BM.  32d  ;  Id., 
92  red.  1081,  W  C.  0.  A.  687;  New  Bngland  (D.  C.)  UO  Fed.  415, 
418;  Calif omia  NaT.  k  Jm-  Co.,  In  re  (D.  a)  UO  WL  .878.  Thea^^ 
caM  eEOxOB  from  ttie  scope  of  the  etetote  personal  injuries  to 
pantiftigi^m  and  talaries  to  baggage  earried  as  such.  In  Kensington, 
188  |][.  8.  26S,  22  Sap.  (X  102,  46  L.  Ed.  190,  the  question  was  in- 
ddentaUy  involved.  The  court,  while  holding  that  the  statute  did 
not  cover  the  specific  case,  decided  that  the  statute  would  apply  if 
the  pasmger  was  compelled  to  send  his  baggage  as  freight  by  rea- 
son of  a  regulation  of  the  carrier  as  to  valuation. 

§  9H.  ©Chattahoochee,  17?.  U.  S.  540,  19  Sup.  Ct.  491,  43  L.  M. 
801 ;  Knott  v.  Botany  Worsted  Mills,  179  U.  S.  69,  21  Sup.  Ot  30. 
45  Ii.  Ed.  90;  Tampico  (D.  C.)  151  Fed.  089. 
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Tliesc  sections,  therefore,  in  the  cases  to  which  they  ap- 
plied, put  Amerieii  and  foreign  vessels  on  an  equality; 
bttt  it  was  necessary  to  go  fttrther  than  this.  Had  the  law 
stopped  at  thM|d||%  vessels  in  foreign  ports 

would  have  ha#  aii  wmiBtafc  over  American  vessels  In  the 
coasting  trade,  as  the  latter  could  not  have  stipulated 
against  liability.  Hence  the  third  section,  which  exempts 
vessels  from  negligence  in  navigation  and  from  liability,  ir- 
respfli^  of  negligence,  for  perils  of  the  sea  and  other  par- 
ticulars Wliich  common  carriers  could  stipulate  against,  ap- 
plies not  mlj  t^^fl^ll^  between  American  and  foreign ' 
ports,  but  to  all  voyages  from  American  ports^  even  though 
to  other  American  ports.^** 

RELATIVE  MEASURE  OF  OBLIGATION  AS  TO 
HAfiDLINQ  THE  CARGO  AND  HANDLINa 

M*  Thm  carrier  is  liable  lor  iwgEgeiice  in  connection  with 
the  handling  of  the  cargo,  whether  during  loading, 
during  the  voyage,  or  during  unloading,  and  can- 
not protect  himself  agamst  such  negligence  by 
stipulation. 

/  On  Hie  other  hand,  the  statute  proprio  vigOM  exempts 
him  from  the  consequences  of  negligent  naviga- 
tion (igiiiist  which  he  could  not  have  contracted 
under  American  kw),  and  from  other  grounds  of 
liability  (against  which  he  could  have  contracted 
under  American  law),  if  he  exercises  due  diligence 
to  furnish  a  seaworthy  vesaieL 
•l^ulations  not  falling  under  the  prohibitions  of  the  act 
which  were  valid  before  are  still  pemiiistble. 

Ju  SliciM,  Jr.  (B.  G.)  73  Wed,  342;  In  re  Piper  Aden  Good- 
all  On.  (D.  C.)  86  Fed.  670;  Kettle  Quill  (D.  C.)  124  Fed.  667. 
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The  main  questions  under  the  act  have  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  three  sections.  Its  general  scheme  is  to 
make  Ac  vessel  liable  for  faults  in  connection  with  the 
ordinary  shipment  and  stowage  of  the  cargo,  'but  to  ex- 
empt her  from  liability  for  negligcacc  m  navigation  after 
the  voyage  commences, 

The  distinction  between  acts  connected  with  handlmfrsie 
cargo  and  those  connected  with  handling  the  ship  is  a  close 
one,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  decisions. 

In  Calderon  v.  Steamship  Co.,^^  a  vessel  on  a  voyage 
from  New  YoilMlli|ftain  West  India  ports  put  some  goods 
designed  for  onep^  in  t  compartment  beneath  goods  de- 
signed for  a  second  port.  Hence,  when  she  reached  the 
first  port,  the  goods  could  not  be  found,  and  were  carried 
past  their  destination.  At  the  second  port  they  were  found, 
but  the  vessel  came  back  on  her  trip  to  New  York,  and  the 
goods  were  lost  The  court  held  that  this  was  not  a  fault 
of  navigation,  but  a  fault  in  proper  delivery,  and  that,  ^ere- 
fore,  the  vessel  was  liable,  and  the  bitt  of  lading  could  not 
stipulate  against  such  an  act. 

In  the  Frey,"  some  glycerine  was  so  loosely  stowed  that 
it  roUed  around  in  rough  weather,  and  injured  the  other 
cargo.  The  vessel  was  held  liable. 

In  the  Kate,"  the  crew,  while  k>ading  in  port,  left  out 
several  stanchions,  intended  to  support  part  of  one  of  the 
decks,  and  piled  up  on  the  remaining  stanchion  an  unusual 
load,  and  the  vessel  was  in  this  condition  when  she  sailed 
The'court  held  that  this  was  not  a  fault  in  navigation,  an# 
that  the  vessel  was  liable. 
In  the  CoHma,**  the  vessel  was  so  loaded  that  she  was 

f  94.   11 170  U.  S.  272,  18  Sup.  Ct.  588,  42  L.  Ed.  1033.   See,  also, 
CKllden  v.  Hljos,  252  Fed.  577,  164  C.  C.  A.  493. 
i«  (D.  C.)  92  I^.  067.   See,  also,  Dunbritton,  73  Fed.  352,  19  0.  a 

!•  (1>,  C.)  91  Fed.  679. 

14  (D   C)  82  Fed.  665.    Cases  of  this  character  are  numerous. 
Cteimanie,  m  U.  S.  589,  25  Sup.  Ct  317.  49  L.  Ed.  610;  Oneida,  128 
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Cfilfi^^  iioitgi  not  oiillliM-dinary,  weather.  She  was 
held  liable. 

In  the  Whitliebiirn/*  it  was  held  that  properly  ballasting 
the  ship  was  connected  with  the  loadmg,  and  not  the  navi- 
gation, and  that  the  vessel  wm  liable  for  any  injiiry  caused 
by  faiUng  to  attend  to  this. 

In  the  Niagara,^*  a  vessel  which  went  to  sea  with  a  de- 
fective mechanical  horn  was  held  not  properly  equipped 
(or  seaworthy  in  the  technical  sense),  and  therefore  that 
she  was  liable  to  the  cargo  for  any  damage  caused  thereby. 

A  competent  master  and  sufficient  crew  are  parts  of  the 
requirement  of  seaworthiness,  but  a  negligent  act  of  the 
'ii|l||^^||^pioi  oi  itseit  proiM  of  incompeten^r. 

Some  narrow  distinctions  have  been  drawn  in  reference 
to  the  refrigerating  apparatus  of  modern  vessels.  If  the 
apparatus  is  defective,  the  carrier  is  not  protected  by  the 
Statute.^* 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ^ippMUm  Is  tafficient,  but  is 
carelessly  used,  that  is  a  fault  in  navigation,  and  the  car- 
rier is  pro' 

statutory  exemption  from  faults  of  navigation  does 
not  come  into  effect  until  the  voyage  has  actually  begun.*" 
As  the  exemption  from  liability  for  faults  €i  navigation 

eg  a  O.  .A,  230;  steamship  Wellesley  Co.  t.  Hooper,  185 
Itei.  188,  tm  C.  C.  A.  71;  Ingram  &  Royle,  Ltd.,  y.  Services  Mari- 

tisM,  mm  1 K.  a  538. 

"  (D.  a)  811  Fed.  520.  8o  as  to  dumiage.  Bamwood  (D.  C.)  83 

IW        81  O^aI'  ^'^'''^^  *  Haniwii  t.  Haywioild,  m 

i»  Souflitiraifc,  m  U.  S.  1,  24  Sop.  Gt  i,  48  L.  m  65;  Nelson  v. 
Kdwm  Line.  [1907]  1  K.  B^  W;  [IMQ  A.  a  lA. 

'ifJf  iV'illjiM  ^  1      B.  U4;  2  K.  B.  Q08. 

M  SlinMIl^  WfDesli^  Co.  fiooper,  185  Fed.  m,  106  a  0.  A. 
11;  GOehilst  Tranmi.  On.     Boston  Ina  Oi.,  223  Fed,  714  180  O.  a 
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is  given  on  condition  that  the  carrier  will  exercise  due  dili- 
gencf  to  make  his  vessel  seaworthy,  the  burden  to  prove 
compliance  with  this  condition  is  on  the  carrier." 

Some  of  the  nicest  questions  in  connection  with  the  act 
have  arisen  in  reference  to  the  proper  management  o^J^e^ 
portholes.  Th^  question  as  to  responsibility  for  le^ffllpi 
porthole  open  or  insecurely  fastened  at  sailing  depends 
largely  upon  its  location,  and  upon  the  question  whether 
harm  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  come  from  leaving 
it  op^ 

In  the  Silvia,"  a  porthole  was  knowingly  left  open  by 
the  crew  at  the  time  of  the  vessel's  sailing,  and  care  was 
taken  not  to  block  it  by  cargo,  so  that  in  case  of  necessity, 
when  the  vessel  went  to  sea,  it  could  have  been  easily 
closed.  The  porthole  itself  was  without  defect.  At  sea  the 
crew  forgot  to  close  it,  and  some  of  the  goods  were  injured. 
The  court  held  that  this  wao  a  fault  of  nav^pation,  and  did 
not  render  the  vessel  nnscaworthy. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Manitoba,"  a  porthole  was  un- 
intentionally left  insecure  at  the  time  of  sailing.  Judge 
Brown  held  that  this  was  a  fault  connected  with  the  ordi- 
nary loading,  and  was  not  an  act  of  navigation,  and  that 
the  ship  was  liable.  It  is  commended  as  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  difference  between  tiie  two  cases. 

In  the  English  case  of  Dobell  v.  Steamship  Rossnio» 
Co.,"  the  porthole  wats  tiot  only  left  open,  but  cargo  Wis 
packed  against  it,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  closed  at 
sea.  The  court  held  that  under  these  circumstances  it  was 
a  fault  in  loading,  and  not  in  navigation,  and  that  the  vessel 
was  liable.. 

siWildcroft,  201  U.  S.  378,  26  Sup.  Ct.  467,  50  L.  Ed.  794;  B.  P. 
Mt«gerald,  212  Fed.  678,  129  C.  C.  A.  214. 

M  171  U.  S.  462,  19  Sup.  Ct.  7,  43  K  Ed.  241.  See,  also,  Tenedos 
p.  C.)  137  Fed.  443 ;  151  Fed.  1022,  82  C.  C.  A.  671. 

*«  (D.  C.)  104  Fed.  145.  See,  also,  International  Navigation  Oo.  V. 
Farr  &  Bailey  Mfg.  Co.,  181  U.  S.  218,  21  Sup.  Ct.  591,  45  Ij,  Ed.  830. 

S4  [1895]  2  Q.  B.  408. 
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Tiie  vessel  wiicii  Is  so  stowed  that  site  is  down  hy  the 
head,  causing  the  cargo  to  ran  forward,  is  liable  for  the 
consequences.^^ 

On  the  oth^  hand,  where  water  ballast  in  being  pumped 
out  injured  the  cargo,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  crew  in 
puniping  negligently  left  a  valve  open,  the  machinery  it^ 
self  being  in  perfect  order,  this  was  held  a  fault  in  naviga- 
tion, and  the  vessel  was  not  liable.** 

And  lack  of  attention  to  the  vessel's  pumps  while  on  a 
voyage,  by  which  cargo  was  injured,  the  pumps  themselves 
being  in  good  order,  is  a  fault  in  navigation,  for  which  the 
vessel  is  not  liable  under  tic  act.*^  Breaking  adrift  and 
causing  damage  to  cargo,  because  the  pilot  anchored  the 
vessel  in  a  bad  place,  was  a  fault  of  navigation,  for  which 
the  ship  was  not  liable.** 

So  illP  which  was  injured  on  a  vojrage,  and  taken  to 
an  intermediate  port  for  repairs,  was  not  liable  for  subse- 
quent damage  from  the  failure  to  make  the  repairs  suffi- 
ciently extensive,  owing  to  a  lack  of  judgment  of  the  mas- 

2»  Botany  Worsted  tllila  v.  Kaott  (D.  C.)  7«  Wm,  682;  Id..  82 
Bed.  471,  27  C.  C.  A.  326;  Knott  v.  Botany  Worsted  Mills,  170  U.  a 
fll,  M  Sup.  Ct.  30,  45  L.  Ed.  90.  Bat  tipping  the  ship  by  the  master, 
Hilt  la  connection  with  the  discharge  of  the  cargo,  but  In  order  to 
examliie  the  propeller  is  a  fault  In  naTigatiim.  ladmal,  177  l%d. 
014  101  C.  G.  A.  104. 

«•  Mexican  Prince  (l\  C.)  82  Fed.  484 ;  Id.,  91  Fed.  1003,  34  C. 
C.  A.  m  See,  also,  Wildcroft,  201  U.  S.  37S,  26  Sup.  Ct.  467,  50 
Ia  Ed.  704;  American  Sugar  Eeflning  Co.  v.  Rickinson,  124  Fed.  188, 
50  a  C.  A.  OOi. 

^  British  King  (P.  a)  80  IM,  872;  Id.,  92  Fed.  1018*  35  a  a  A. 
«•  Btima,  n  wm,  805.  IS  O.  C.  A.  380. 

••The  Guadeloiipe  (P.  O  02  Fed.  670;  Corsar  v.  Spreckels,  141 
Pid.  Wh  TS  €3.  a  A.  UTS;  U.  &  w.  New  York  &  O.  S.  S.  Co.,  216  Fed. 
€1, 133  C.  a  A.  m 
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Validity  of  Stipulations  Not  Mentioned  in  tlve  Act 

Stipulations  not  covered  by  the  terms  of  the  statute, 
which  w«p  sralid  under  American  law  before-  the  act,  are 
itnaffected  by  it. 

A  stipulation  against  thieves  is  iralid.'** 

So  as  to  a  stipulation  against  strikes.** 

So  a  stipulation  as  to  a  substituted  delivery  at  the  quay 
or  into  hired  lighters.^^  ,^ 

So  a  stipulation  limiting,  the  value,  provided  the  shipper  | 
is  left  free  to  declare  the  true  value.** 


NSCSSSITY  OP  STIPULATION  TO  REDUCE  LIA- 
BILITY FOR  UNSEAWORTHINESS 

95.  The  act  permitt  the  shipowner  to  lednce  his  warranty 
of  scaworffiiness  to  the  measure  of  reasonable  dil- 
igence  by  proper  stipulations,  but  doeMk  have 


this  effect  proprio  vigorc.    q  ^ 


I  H.'   C  •  ft. 


J 


it  fi 


Probably  the  most  interesting  case  that  has  been  decided 
so  far  upon  the  act  is  the  CARIB  PRINCE."  There,  a 
defective  rivet  which  had  posted  from  the  Wey  construc- 
tion of  the  ship,  and  was  not  discoverable  by  the  utmost 
care,  caused  by  leakage  a  damage  to  the  cargo.  Under  the 
decisions  relating  to  seaworthiness  independent  of  the  act, 
this  was  a  latent  defect,  and  the  owner  was  solely  responsi- 
ble under  his  implied  warranty  of  seaworthiness.  The 
vessel  owner  asserted  exemption,  first,  on  the  ground  that 

••Canard  S.  S.  Co.  t.  KeUey,  115  Fed.  678,  53  G.  C.  A.  3ia 
•1  Toronto  (D.  C.)  168  Fed.  886. 
•*  PortugQiefle  Prince  (D.  C.)  200  Fed.  9d5. 

••Hohl  Norddeutsdier  Uoyd,  175  Fed.  544,  90  G.  a  A.  166; 
KtUmhoId  t*  Ckxapasiiie  G^n^rale  TransatlantlQiie  (D.  G.)  251  Fed. 
88T. 

f  05.  •«  170  U.  S.  656, 18  Sop.  Gt  753,  42  U  »U  1181.  See,  also^ 
Indiapant,  100  Fed.  711, 112  C.  a  A.  351. 
Hughes,  Adic.<2d  Bm)— 13 


Ills  MH  of  lading 'contained  a  clause  against  such  unsea- 
wortiiiiiess,  by  which  he  was  released  Iran  liability;  and, 
second,  to  moMiM  4tmMm  lai^uage  of  the  Barter  act 
itseli  even  if  the  bill  oI^mIII  did  not  mean  what  he  said, 
exempted  him  from  every  defect  in  the  vessel  not  discover- 
able by  due  diligence.  The  Supreme  Court,  however,  held, 
as  to  the  first  point,  that  his  bill  of  lading,  properly  con- 
stmed,  was  not  intended  to  cover  defects  in  the  vessel  ex^ 
isti|ME^4ls^tfae  time  of  sailing,  but  only  those  subsequently 
arising-  ]»  mmmmo  Ms  second  defense,  it  held  that  the 
act  ^i^E  _£M^rf^  force  of  its  oi«m  language,  reduce  the  liabil- 
ity for  unseaworthiness  to  the  measure  of  due  diligence, 
when  no  contract  was  made,  but  merely  gave  the  vessel 
owner  the  right,  by  contract  properly  worded,  to  so  reduce 
his  liability.  Hence  it  held  the  vessel  liable  under  his  im- 
plied warranty  of  seaworthiness,  independent  of  the  stat- 
ute,     he  contract  protected  himself  against  it. 

RecapitidutioH  ' 

The  act  is  a  compromise  between  the  interests  of  shipper 
and  carrier,  and  was  intended,  in  the  interests  of  American 
ihippinir,  to  put  the  American  carrier  on  an  equality  with 
the  foreign  carrierf  - 

The  first  section  forbade  any  stipulation  against  negli- 
gence in  connection  generally  with  the  handling  of  the 
cargo* 

The  second  section  allowed  the  carrier  to  reduce  his  for- 
mer absolute  warranty  |g||p|Mrofthiaes8  lo  the  inmwe  of 
due  diigence,  provided  kie  i&  4i%ulated,  but  did  not  do  this 
proprio  vigore  for  him. 

It  allowed  a  similar  stipulation  as  to  the  handling  of  the 
cargo. 

The  third  section  of  its  own  force  eacempted  the  carrier 
from  liability  for  faults  in  navigation,  sea  perils,  acts  of 

enemies,  inherent  vice  in  thing  carried,  insul- 
iciency  of  package,  legal  process,  and  deviation,  provided 
the  carrier  showed  due  diligence  as  to  seaworthiness  in  case 
he  wished  to  set  up  any  of  these  defenses. 
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CHAPT£R  IX 

OF  ADMIRAI/TY  JUHISDICTION  IN  BIATTERS  OF  TOM 

Oft^.   The  Waters  Included,  and  Wharves,  Piers,  and  Bridges. 

98.  Torts,  to  be  Marine,  must  be  Consummate  on  Water. 

99.  Torts  may  be  Marine  though  Primal  Cause  on  Land. 

100.  Detached  Structures  in  Navigable  WaterSw 

101.  Torts  Arising  from  Relation  of  Crewr  to  V0E»^  or  Owner. 

102.  Personal  Torts  Arishig  from  Ration  of  Paaaeiifeit 

TesseL 

108.  Obligattons  to  Persons  Rightfully  on  tossd,  Imt  Beaiinff  no 
Belatfon  to  It 

Ilk  Habltttir  as  Detween  ITess^  ana  Indepentent  Contractoc. 

lOS.  Doetrine  of  Immited  Negllg^uie. 

106w  IfiscelUuieoiis  (Marine  TWrts. 

107.  Doctrine  oi  OoiitrllNitiaj  Neg^tyeiiee. 


fHE  WATERS  INCLUDED,  AND  WHARVES, 

PIERS,  AND  BRIDGES 

96.  Tbit  test  of  jurisdictioii  in  matters  of  tort  is  Hie  lo- 

cality. 

97.  This  includes  navigable  waters,  natural  and  artificial,  in 

their  average  state,  but  does  not  include  wharveSt. 
piers,  or  bridges  attached  to  the  shore. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  test  of  jurisdiction  in  mat- 
ters of  tort  is  the  locality,  and  therefore  we  must  first  con- 
sider what  is  meant  by  this  test,  aiid  what  waters  it  in- 
cludes; and  we  must  then  take  up  the  various  torts  C0|f- 
nizable  in  admiralty.  They  may  be  subdivided  into  torts  to 
the  person  and  torts  to  property ;  and  torts  to  the  person 
ipay  be  further  subdivided,  for  convenience  of  discussion, 
into  torts  not  resulting  in  death  and  those  resulting  in  death. 

The  admiralty  jurisdic^n  in  matters  of  tort  eidsts  over 
all  navigable  waters,  as  explained  in  a  previous  connec- 
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tion,*  fUfe  incltidcs  canals*  But  it  includes  only  naviga- 
ble  waters  in  their  usual  state.  For  instance,  a  stream  that 
is  navigable  at  ordinary  tides  is  none  the  less  within  the  ju- 
risdiction because  it  happens  to  be  bare  at  an  unusually  low 

^  tide ;  and,  c^g^ffg/^^^jfrhm  a  navigable  river  is  widened  by 

freshets  far  beyond  its  usual  banks,  and  overspreads  the  ad- 
joining country  on  either  side,  it  does  not  carry  admiralty 
jlirisdiction  with  it.  Hence,  in  the  Arkansas,'  a  steamer 
which,  during  a  flood,  was  far  out  of  the  regular  channel, 
and  coUided  with  a  house,  which  was  usually  inland,  was 
held  to  have  committed  no  marine  tort. 

There  is  a  rnnfllrt  |||||)|[itliiiin  ilji  on  the  question  whether 
in  injury  received  in  dock  while  the  water  is  pumped 
out  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  admiralty.  In  the 
Warfield*  Judge  Thomas  held  that  a  workman  who  fell 
through  the  open  hatch  of  a  ship  while  in  a  dry  dock  had 

no  ^remedy  iii:: .  admiralty. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Anglo-Patagonian  it  was  held 

i(  *l»t  tibcre  was  such  remedy  in  the  case  of  injury  to  work- 

men who  were  injured  by  the  falling  of  the  anchor  from  a 
ship  while  in  dry  dock,  though  they  were  not  even  aboard 
the  ship,  but  were  on  a  staging  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  work  outside  the  ship.  They  were  em- 
ployed by  the  dry  dock  company  which  had  a  contract  for 
repairing  the  ship.* 

:j|||H 

'-fill  liilillliHIiilli  I 

n  06-07.   lAnt^  p.  m 
.  %  ,  M  *  Ez  purte  mpjt^M^,  S.       8  Bop.  Ct  484,  2T  L.  1^  lOOa 

•  CP.  O.)  17  M.  Ml  Wlli  iedslon  could  hare  been  rated  m  13b» 
Uct  Hiat  tlte  injniar  complained  of  wnt  liy  tHe  sliip  to  a  permanent 
stmcture,  and  not  t«y  tlie  stractore  to  the  tlUps  Imt  Ibt  ludft  al^ 
■0  diseaases  tlie  <inai|||K  stated  In  flie  test 

«(I>.  C.)  120  Sled.  HIT. 

•  235  Fed.  92,  14S  a  a  A.  586.  In  the  judgment  of  the  author, 
tile  doctrine  that  audi  an  Inlnry  does  not  come  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  admiralty  rests  upon  the  better  principle.  No  refinement  of 
distinction  can  make  a  dry  dock  without  any  water  in  it  navigable. 
N<»  dedalon  of  any  court  can  change  ^a  stubborn  fact  At  most,  a 
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The  line  is  narrow  between  the  nairigsihle  waters  and 
structures  extended  from  the  land  over  or  under  them. 
Anything  that  is  attached  to  the  shore,  although  the  water 
may  be  beneath  it,  is  considered  as  a  projection  of  the  shore, 
and  torts  happening  upon  such  structures  are  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty. 

In  the  Professor  Mof  se,*  a  marine  railway  attached  to  the 
shore  projected  out  into  navigable  water;  that  portion 
which  was  intended  to  raise  ships  being  tinder  water.  A 
passing  schooner  injured  this  portion.   The  owner  of  the 

dry  dock  would  be  analogous  to  the  space  between  high  and  low 
water  mark.  Under  the  English  classics  the  common  law  and  the 
admiralty  had  a  divisum  imperium  as  to  such  space;  the  common 
law  when  the  tide  was  out,  and  the  admiralty  when  the  tide  was  in. 
Sir  Henry  Constable's  Case,  5  Co.  Rep.  107,  77  Eng.  Reprint,  218; 
I'inch.  Law  Discourses,  bk.  2,  c.  1 ;  1  BIblc^.  Com.  im 

The  cases  cited  by  the  court  ace  dtotingoiahable.  The  flfit  Is 
Perry  r.  Hainea,  191  U.  &  17,  24  Siq>.  Ct8,48USd.73.  It  was 
a  Gimtractt  not  a  tort,  case,  and  it  la  well  known  Hiat  the  test  as 
to  Jurladicdon  to  contract  caaea  la  th^  natoie,  not  th^  locaUty. 
The  next  la  Simona  t.  Jefferson,  215  U.  S.  130,  90  Sup.  €164,54 
Sd.  125, 17  Ann.  Cem.  907.  It  was  a  ciite  for  a  aalvage  sarflce 
nndered  to  a  ah^  in  dry  do^  wtaidi  certainly  liad  no  character- 
istics of  a  tort  In  the  very  last  paragraph  of  the  opinion  the  court 
carefolly  lindts  it  to  salvage  cases.  The  next  is  Atlantic  Transport 
Co.  of  West  Virginia  v.  Imbrovek,  234  U.  S.  52,  34  Sup.  Ct  733,  58  L. 
Ed.  1208,  51  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  1157.  It  was  a  claim  for  an  injury 
received  on  board  a  ship  which  was  afloat  on  navigable  waters,  and 
the  court  takes  care  to  state  this  fact  in  its  opinion.  The  last  is 
the  Raithmoor,  241  U.  S.  166,  36  Sup.  Ct.  514,  60  L.  Ed.  937.  It  was 
a  libel  for  an  injury  inflicted  on  a  detached  structure  surrounded  by 
navigable  water.  The  court  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  land  only  at  the  bottom,  and  not  in  any  way  to  the 
shore. 

In  the  Mecca,  [1895]  P.  95,  107,  Lindley,  J.,  says:  **An  artificial 
basin  or  dock  excavated  out  of  land,  but  into  which  water  from  the 
high  seas  could  be  made  to  flow,  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  In  any 
sense  part  of  the  high  seas,  whether  ww3i  basin  or  do(&  were  to 
this  country  or  any  other." 

i  (D«  C.)  28  Fed.  m 
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milwaj  liiekd  tlic  sdiooncr,  hut  the  court  dismissed  the 
lihel  to"  want  of  jurisdiction. 

The  preponderance  of  authority  in  the  trial  courts  is  in 
fivor  of  the  jurisdiction  in  case  of  injury  to  submarine  ca- 
bles, though  they  are  attached  to  the  shore  at  each  end.* 

But  it  is  hard  to  draw  any  distinction  between  such  in- 
juries and  that  complained  of  in  the  Poughkeepsie.*  Here 
Ihe  injury  was  to  certain  structures  in  use  in  boring  into 
the  bed  of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  laying  water  pipes 
under  the  river,  which  were  to  supply  New  York  City  with 
water.  The  court  denied  the  jurisdiction, 
^^uries  to  a  wharf,  or  bridge,  or  pier  by  a  vessel  mn- 
nif  into  it  cannot  be  recovered  in  admiralty,  as  they  are 
considered  to  have  happened  on  land.* 

In  the  Haxby,**  a  vessel  collided  with  a  pier,  and  knocked 
into  the  water  property  of  some  value,  which  fell  on  account 
of  the  injury  to  the  wharf.  It  was  held  that,  though  this 
property,  after  the  injury  to  the  wharf,  fell  into  what  other- 
wise wonld  constitute  navigable  water,  that  did  not  bring 
the  case  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  courts. 

If  a  ship  is  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  bridge  owner, 

as  by  failure  to  open  a  dftw  in  time,  the  vessel  owner  may 

sue  the  bridge  owner  in  personam  in  the  admiralty,  since 

the  vessel  is  a  floating  structure,  and  the  injury,  though  it 

commenced  on  the  land,  was  consummate  on  navigable  wa- 
ters 

f  FMtai  !l3ftliagnipli  Onble  Oix  v.  P.  Sasfofd  Boss,  lae.  p.  a)  221 
Wed.  tm-,  W.  a  ▼.  MorUi  Qennftn  I4«yd  (D.  a)  280  M.  687;  TtoMo 

m  242  Bled.  tm. 

» (B.  C.)  im  Fed.  m;  Phoenix  Ck»ist  Oo.  v,  Poiiflifce^e^  212  U. 
&  66a  2d  Sup.  Ct  687,  63  l4  Bd.  661. 

•NeU  Cochran,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,096;  dereland,  T.  &  V.  R.  Co.  v. 
taeveland  «.  S.  Co.,  208  U.  S.  316,  28  Sup.  a.  414,  52  L.  Ed.  508,  IS 
Ann.  Cas,  1215;  Martin  v.  West,  222  U.  S.  191,  32  €t  42,  60  L. 
Bd.  150.  36  L.  R.  A,  (N.  S.)  592. 

*•  CP.  C.)  04  Fed.  1016;  Id.,  95  Fed.  170. 

li  &tt,  ClSO^l  A.  0,  468;  Fanama  R.  Co.     Napter  Slilppinf  CkK, 
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For  the  same  reason  injuries  inflicted  upon  a  ship  by  de- 
fects in  the  wharf  or  dock  are  within  the  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  wharfinger  may  be  sued  in  personam  to  re- 
cover damages  occasioned  thereby.^** 

This  right  of  the  vessel  owner,  however,  is  limited  to  a 
suit  in  personam  against  the  wharfinger  or  bridge  owner. 
Such  a  structure  is  riot  a  maritime  instrum«it,  cannot  be 
the  subject  of  a  maritime  lien,  and  cannot  be  liable  in  rem.** 

In  England  admiralty  can  take  jurisdiction  of  suits  for 
injuries  to  wharves  or  piers.  This  is  due  to  the  language 
oi  Act  24  Vict.  c.  10,  §  7,  which  gives  jurisdiction  "over  any 
claim  for  d&mage  done  by  any  ship." 

TORTS,  TO  BE  M AMINE,  MUST  BE  CONSUMMATE 

ON  WATER 

98.  In  order  for  a  tort  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Hie 
admiralty,  it  must  be  consummate  on  navigable 
water.  The  fact  that  it  commences  upon  the  water 
does  not  give  jurisdictioii  if  the  injury  itself  was 
infitcted  on  the  shore. 

In  the  leading  case  of  the  PLYMOUTH,"  a  ship  IpnC 
at  a  wharf  caught  on  fire,  and  the  fire  communicated  tol 
buildings  on  the  shore.   The  owner  of  the  buildings  conil 

166  U.  S.  280,  17  Sup.  Ct.  572,  41  L.  Ed.  1004 ;  O'Keeto  Staplttl 
Coal  Co.  (D.  C.)  201  Fed.  131 ;  Dorrington  v.  Detroit,  tS8  Fed.  282, 

138  C  C.  A.  474. 

12  Smith  V.  Burnett,  173  U.  S.  430,  19  Sup.  Ct  442,  43      Hd.  7511. 

i»  IN  RE  ROCK  ISLAND  BRIDGE,  6  WalL  213,  18  U  Bd.  753. 

1*  Uhla,  L.  R.  2  A.  &  E.  29,  note  3;  Boak  v.  Tbe  Baden.  8  CSan. 
Ex.  343. 

§  9&  "3  Wall.  20,  li  Ii.  m  125-  fnesttoit  li^i^  the 
right  of  actSoii  for  a  death  caused  hf  an  Injuy  teeelved  wt  naflgalito 
waters,  but  where  the  injured  p*rty  does  not  tffl  carried  ashore^ 
should  logically  be  diaciufled  In  this  eonneGlten,  b«t  lor  coni^ence 
win  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  post,  p.  234i 
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tended  tlitt  the  vessel  owner,  or  his  agent,  was  negligent  in 
the  origin  of  the  fire,  and  sued  the  owners  of  the  ship  in  ad- 
miralty for  the  damages  caused.  The  court  held  that,  as 
the  right  of  action  was  not  complete  until  the  buildings  were 
injured,  and  as  the  huildings  were  a  part  of  the  shore,  atid 
thenlofe  the  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  shore,  there  was 
no-jbfisdiiiiiiiff'iiifa-t^  ^ 

This  principle  was  afterwards  applied  in  EX  PARTE 
PHENK  INS.  CO.^« 

In  Johnson  v.  Chicago  &  P.  Elevator  Co.,"  the  jib  boom 
of  ft  schooner,  which  was  being  docked  at  a  wharf,  and 
which  projected  over  the  wharf,  struck  a  warehouse  on  the 
wharf,  and  did  great  damage.  A  libel  to  recover  these  dam- 
^s  was  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

In  the  Mary  Stewart,**  a  ship  was  loading  cotton,  which 
was  being  carried  aboard  by  slings  while  the  ship  was  lying 
alongside  the  wharf.  One  of  the  bales  fell  while  being 
hoisted  aboard  and  before  it  crossed  the  ship's  rail,  and 
injured  a  workman  standing  on  the  wharf*  He  libeled  the 
ship  for  damages,  but  the  court  held  that  admiralty  had  no 
jurisdiction. 

In  the  H.  S.  Pickands,"  a  workman  on  a  ladder  which 
rested  on  the  wharf,  and  extended  up  the  ship's  side,  was 
injured  by  its  slippmg.  The  court  denied  its  jurisdiction. 

The  distinction  is  close  in  case  of  persons  attempting  to 
bo»rd  or  leave  vessels  at  wharves.  In  the  Albion  »•  juris- 

m  UB  U.  a       7  Sup.  Ct.  25,  30  L.  Ed.  274 

tf  11»  U.  S.  388,  7  Sop.  Ct  254.  30  L.  Ed.  477.  The  mmam  eon- 
■uteil  tn  knocking  a  hole  in  the  warehouse,  by  which  a  quantity  of 
eoen  stored  therein  ran  toto  the  water.  The  suit  was  for  the  com 
m  lost,  not  for  the  damage  to  the  building.  Yet  the  court  denied 
Judfldlctloii,  though  the  cause  of  action,  at  least  as  to  the  loss 
of  the  corn,  waa  consummate  on  navigable  waters.  The  part  of  the 
opinloa  ioToted  to  the  question  Is  short,  and  contahis  no  discus- 

SlOIL 

(B.  O  10  FWI.  187.  See.  alsok  Bee  CD.  0.)  21«  70a 

(P.  C.)  42  1^.  289. 
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diction  was  denied  in  case  of  a  man  who  feE  from  m  wharf 
in  attempting  to  board  a  vessel,  never  having  reached  the 
vessel.  And  in  Gordon  v.  Drake  jurisdiction  was  decided 
not  to  be  in  the  admiralty  where  a  man  tried  to  jump  from 
a  vessel  to  a  wharf.  He  alighted  on  the  wharf,  but  was  in- 
jured in  doing  so. 

In  Bain  v.  Sandmsky  Traasf^  Co.,*»  sci^  who  had  left 
their  ship  were  arrested  ashore  as  deserters.  They  sned  in 
admiralty  for  a  false  arrest,  but  the  court  held  that  there 
was  no  jurisdiction. 

*  :;iillliilliliiiliilltiiiili 

TORTS  MAY  BE  MARINE,  THOUGH  PRIMAI**' 

CAUSE  ON  LAND 

99.  The  converse  of  the  above  proposition  is  also  true— that, 
wiiere  the  injury  is  consummate  on  the  ship,  ad- 
miralty has  jurisdiction,  ^ough  its  primal  cause 
was  <m  the  land. 

In  Hermann  v.  Port  Blakely  Mill  Co.,"  a  laborer  work- 
ing in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  was  injured  by  a  piece  of  lum- 
ber sent  down  through  a  chute  by  a  person  working  on  the 
pier.  It  was  held  that  admiralty  had  jurisdiction  of  such 
an  action. 

In  the  Strabo,**  a  workman  attempted  to  leave  a  ship  by 
a  rope  on  the  ship,  which  was  not  securely  fastened.  In 
consequence,  he  fell,  being  partly  injured  before  he  struck 
the  dock,  but  mainly  by  striking  the  dock.  Judge  Thomas, 
in  an  opinion  reviewing  and  classifying  the  authorities,  up- 
held the  jurisdiction  on  the  ground  that  the  ladder  was  on 
the  ship,  the  man  himself  was  on  the  ship  when  he  started 
in  his  fall,  that  there  was  some  injury  before  he  struck  the 

ti  103  Mich.  04,  169  N.  W.  34CL 

tt  <D.  C.)  60  Fed.  912. 

f  90.    23  (D.  C.)  69  Fed.  646. 

i«  (D.  O.)  90  IM.  110;  Id.,  98  Ped.  998,  39  C.  C.  A,  375. 
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groiiiMi,  md  tliat  Mire  9ggmmtkm  of  the  tnjiiry  after  lie 
iirtiilc  the  grottnd  did  not  frerent  the  lurisdiction  from  at* 
tachtng.  On  appeal  his  decision  was  affirmed. 

The  line  between  these  cases  and  those  of  the  type  of  the 
Mmkf  i«  a  delicate  one.  As  Judge  McPherson  well  said 
in  the  Haxby,  refinement  is  unavoidable  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  questions  on  the  border  line  between  two  juriadic- 

nous*  uvvf^ 

The  result  may  be  summed  up  by  the  statement  that,  if  a 
complete  cause  of  action  arises  from  the  accident  on  land, 
the  fact  that  it  is  aggravated  or  the  measure  of  recovery 
increased  on  navigable  water  does  not  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  admiraltiffHi^Jlf^  the  converse  is  true  as  to  causes  of  at* 
tion  originating  on  a  ship. 



di;tach£d  structures  in  navigable 

WATBRg 

liO.  Dttai*«d  piers,  piles,  or  structiires  attached 

tm,  liiit  smoiiiiied  by  water,  are  witiiiii  Hie  ju- 
risdictioiL 

The  principle  Hm  wharves,  bridges,  and  piers  are  parts 
of  the  shore  applies  to  those  which  are  attached  directly  or 
intermediately  through  others  to  the  bank  or  shore  line. 
But  piles  and  structures  attached  to  the  bottom  and  sur- 
rounded by  water  are  within  navigable  waters,  and  it  has 
long  been  held  that  admiralty  has  jurisdiction  of  suits  for 

i  jiillllW^^^       H  il  hy  them.   On  principle  it  ought  also  to 

have  jurisdiction  of  suits  for  injuries  received  by  them,  as 
they  can  hardly  be  considered  extensions  of  the  sfcore,  but 
'this  Ills  been  settled  only  recently. 

In  Philadelphia  &  Havre  de  Grace  Steam  Towboat  Co. 
v*  Philadelphia,  W.  &  B.  R.  Ca,*'  a  pile  driven  in  a  channel 


28  (D.  C.)  U  Fed.  1016;  (D.  C.)  95  Fed.  170. 

1  lOOl  stved.  qm.  Ifo.  Ujom;  Pliiladelplila  W.  *  p.  B.  Oo. 
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of  a  navigable  river  inflicted  injuries  upon  a  tug  navigating 
the  river.  It  was  held  that  this  eause  of  action  was  eog- 
nizable  in  the  admiralty. 

In  ATLEE  v.  NORTHWESTERN  UNION  PACKET 
CO.,"  a  pier  erected  in  a  navigable  stream,  and  unlawfully 
obstmctil^  navigation,  inflicted  injuries  upon  a  barge  nav- 
igating the  river.  The  court  held  that  jurisdiction  attached 
in  such  case. 

There  are  many  instances  of  suits  fer  damages  caused  by 
sunken  anchors  or  wrecks  attached  to  th«  bottom.** 
On  the  other  hand,  the  converse  of  this,  that  the  admiral- 
•  ty  has  jurisdiction  also  of  suits  for  injuries  received  by  such 
structures,  has  been  settled  by  two  recent  Supreme  Court 
cases.  In  the  Blackheath  *•  jurisdiction  was  sustamed  of 
a  suit  for  injuries  inflicted  by  t  ship  on  a  detached  li^^thouse 
surrounded  by  navigable  water,  or  a  "bug"  lighthouse  as  it 

is  usually  called. 

And  in  the  Raithmoor  the  same  principle  was  applied 
to  the  structure  m  use  during  the  construction  of  such  a  bea- 
con. 

In  England  it  has  been  decided  that  suits  for  damage  done 
by  ships  to  oyster  grounds  under  navigable  waters  are  with- 
in the  jurisdiction,  but  the  decision  turns  somewhat  on  the 
language  of  their  statute.'* 

PhiladelpWa  &  H.  de  G.  Steam  Towboat  Co.,  23  How.  209,  16  Bd. 
433.  See,  also,  State  of  Maryland  v.  MUler,  194  Fed.  775,  114  C.  C. 
A.  495;  Evans  v.  Western  Timber  &  liOgging  Co.  (D.  O.)  201  I^. 

^^2  7  21  Wall.  389,  22  L.  Ed.  619.  See,  also,  Panama  B.  Ofk  KaiAer 
Shipping  Co.,  166  U.  S.  280. 17  Sup.  Ot  672,  41  L.  Bd.  1004. 

2s  Utopia,  [1893]  A.  C.  492;  BaU  T.  B«rwtod  (D.       29  IVsd.  ©41; 

Snark,  [1900]  P.  105. 

29 195  U.  S.  361,  25  Sup.  Ct  46,  49  I*  Ed.  236. 
»o  241  U.  S.  166,  36  Sup.  Ot  514*  HO  U  Bd.  937. 
•X  Swift,  [1901]  P.  D.  168. 
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Wm  ARISING  FROM  RELATIOM  OF  CREW  TO 

VESSEL  OR  OWNER 

101.  I.  For  injury  by  accident  the  seaman  is  entitled  to.  a© 
monetary  indemnity  in  the  aalure  of  damages. 
E  For  ittjiuy  imm  ntgligence,  there  is  likewise  no  right 
to  such  indemnity,  unlesa  such  negligence  ocmsti- 
llittes  a  breach  of  some  contractual  duty. 

injury  intentionally  inflicted,  there  is  likewise  no 
iffight  to  such  indemnity,  unless  it  is  a  breach  of 
tsome  contractual  duty  or  an  act  by  the  offender 
within  the  acofie  of  his  employment 
4  For  liijaiy  recelvei  In  the  service  of  the  ship,  the  sea- 
man is  entitled  to  'Maintenance  and  cure"*  m  the 
absence  of  wilful  misconduct 
5*  The  liability  is  in  rem  and  in  personam,  except  in  case 
oi  assaults  ;  where  it  is  in  personam  only. 

Admiralty  has  its  own  doctrines  as  to  the  relative  rights 
and  obligations  of  shipowner  and  crew,  dating  back  to  its 
classics  and  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
sein^^  ^  The  black  letter  is  a  summary.** 

lllllil^  the  doc:trinc,  irrespective  of  recent  legislation. 
How  far  it  is  affected  by  such  legislation  will  appear  later. 

Injwms  by  Jl^^mt 

Regardless  of  any  question  of  negligence  short  of  a  will- 
ful misconduct  on  either  side,  a  seaman  has  no  right  of  ac- 
tion sounding  in  damages  for  such  injuries,  but  only  a  right 

»  Ttils  smmnary  Is  tnkeii  almost  v^batim  from  an  artlde  hy  Mr. 
ntB-Hemy  ftnttb,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  entifled  "liability  lOr  Injnriea  to 
Seamen,"  and  pniitlihed  in  19  Harvard  Law  Rerleir,  41&  In  fiact 
tills  section  of  tbe  main  text  is  hardly  more  than  a  condensation  of 
this  ezoeUent  and  accarate  article,  bringing  it  down  to  date  and 
showing  the  changm  wrought  by  recent  lesialatloii.  i:iie  artlde  was 
pnhUilMd  hi  mm 
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to  proper  treatment,  as  .far  as  the  conditions  admit,  looking 
to  his  cure.** 

Injuries  Resulting  from  Negligence 

The  seaman  cannot  recover  beyond  maintenance  and  cure 
for  negligence  in  navigation  or  for  any  act  of  the  master  or 
crew  not  in  performance  of  a  personal  duty  of  the  owner. 

The  best  known  duty  of  the  master  is  the  obligation  to 
furnish  reasonably  safe  appliances.  This  is  a  contractual 
4ilty  to  a  seaman,  and  while  analogous  to  a  shnSlar  common^ 
law  duty  of  the  master  to  an  employee,  it  did  not  spring 
from  it  but  from  the  admiralty  law. 

For  a  breach  of  this  duty,  the  owner  is  liable,  not  only 
for  maintenance  atid  cure,  but  for  compensatory  damages." 

Another  ^mkl  duty  of  the  owner  is  hnposcd  by  vanous 
statutes  in  connection  with  food  and  medicines  needed  for 
the  outfit  of  a  ship  while  in  service.  These  are  too  numerous 
to  permit  discussion  in  detail.  For  a  failure  to  comply  with 
th^  the  seaman  can  recover  damages  beyond  maintenance 
and  cure.** 

Intentional  Injuries  , 

The  better  opinion  is  that  one  of  the  contractual  duties 
both  of  the  owner  and  master  is  a  general  duty  of  protecting 
'the  scanian  fro^||jj|U|4elty  o  g 

nMOmX^  m  n.  a  158.  23  feup.  Ct.  483,  4T  L.  Ed.  760;  Douglier. 
ij  ^!lSZUoa.IxK*hart  Co.  (D.  C.)  211  Fed  224  ;  Boulder  No. 
%  241  Fed.  881,  154  O.  C.  A.  533 ;  Sorensen  v.  Alaska  S.  S.  Co.  (U. 
<3>  243         280;  Id.,  247  Fed.  294,  159  C.  C.  A.  388. 

.40  S.  Holmes  (D.  C.)  212  Fed.  525;  Id.,  220  Fed.  273,  136  C.  C. 
A.  28&;  TK«ilcal  Fruit  S.  S.  Oa  v.  Towle,  222  Fed.  867.  138  C.  a  A. 

siTonawanda  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  in  re  (!>.  C.)  234  IPed.  198; 
Themlstocles,  235  Fed.  81.  148  C.  a  A.  575;  Globe  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Moss, 
245  Ffed.  54,  157  C.  C.  A.  350. 

86Rence  (D.  O.)  46  Fed.  805;  T.  F.  Oakes  (D.  O.)  82  Fted.  750; 
Edward  B.  West  (D,  C)  212  Fed.  287;  Silver  Shell  (P.  C.)  255  Fed. 

•T 19  Harvard  Law  Rev.  427,  433,  434. 
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This  necessarily  includes  liability  for  the  personal  act 
of  the  master,  or  of  the  mate  while  acting  as  master.** 

.^"^    '^m''''  ney  liability  for  a  single  act  of 

violence  by  an  oUccr  out  of  the  line  of  his  duty,  or  by 
another  seaman  at  all."* 

Duiy  of  Mainienmce  and  Cure 

Though  the  owner  is  not  liable  b«yond  maintenance  and 
cure,  where  there  has  been  no  breach  of  his  personal  duties, 
he  is  liable  also  for  any  faiiire  to  properly  perform  this  duty, 
MBlllli^^  labiity  in  rem.«'* 

The  word^ll^  in  this  connection  is  probably  used  in 
tie  sense  of  the  Latin  word  from  which  it  is  derived ;  that 
1%  "care.**  **  It  could  not  possibly  impose  the  duty  of  com^ 
plete  restoration  to  health. 

This  doctrine  imp(^  the  duty  of  sending  for  a  physician 

^  '* '?         ^      *       ^      seaman's  condition 

lllll^^  it  while  the  ship  is  on  a  voyage,  it  imposes  the  duty 
on  her  to  put  into  port,  if  one  is  reasonably  accessible,** 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  courts  constantly  use  the  ex- 
pression ''fellow  servant"  m  discussing  these  questions,  the 
doctrine  had  its  birth  in  admiralty  antecedent  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  common-law  doctrine  of  fellow  service  Its 
use  in  these  cases  only  breeds  confusion.** 
RemeSes 

For  a  breach  of  any  of  these  duties  of  the  owner  the  ship 
is  liable  in  rem,  and  the  owner  is  liable  in  personam.  But 

••  CtaMelaon  v.  WmtlSli^  (O.  0.)  07  Fed.  312;  lizzie  Burrill  (D.  C.) 
115  Fled.  1015  ;  Mmi0Hi  ft  Hewport  Packet  Co.  v.  HiU.  122  HM. 
m  58  G.  C  A.  610. 

«•  Osce^Hpl  8.  158,  28  Sill.  Ot  m  47  L.  W.  leO  ;  Bunker 
Bil  (|>.  C.)  198  Fed'ilffp;   "i  

*i  Atlantic  Fed.  CJas.  Ha  e».  (Iiatlii  "coia.'l 
■■^mmmim  tm  U.  B.miMBmOtm,4SU  m,  m;  Gov- 
ernor (D.  C.)  230  Fed.  857;  Van  Der  Boyn  (D.  C.)  251  Fed,  74«. 

«« m  Barfaid  Ijiir  Wm.  m.  Itee,  wim,  m  interesting  and  con- 
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for  an  assault  pure  and  simple  the  only  remedy     in  per- 
sonam under  Supreme  Court  admiralty  rule  Id.** 

Efiect  of  Recent  Legislation  on  the  Original  Doctrine 

Stc^n  20  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1915,  for  the  protection 
of  merchant  seamen  (commonly  known  as  the  La  FoUette 

Act)  provides:  _  ^.  j 

•*In  any  suit  to  recover  damages  lor  any  mjury  sustained 
on  board  vessel  or  in  its  service,  seamen  having  commaM 
shall  not  be  held  to  be  fellow  servants  with  those  under  their 

authority.""  -  a 

Since  the  doctrine  under  discussion  originates  in  the  ad- 
miralty independent  of  any  question  of  fellow  service  at 
common  law,  the  materiality  of  this  provision  is  not  very 
evident.  Yet  there  are  some  decision  gravely  applyiAg 
this  doctrine,  and  holding  that  seamen  of  mere  superior 
grade  of  service  are  not  fellow  servants.  The  natural  mean- 
ing of  "seamen  having  command"  would  be  seamen  having 
command  of  the  ship,  not  merely  those  in  charge  of  a  num- 
ber Of  seamen  at  work  A  legislator  familiar  with  the  doc- 
trine of  fellow  service  would  use  some  such  term  as  *'seamen 
of  superior  grade"  in  the  latter  case.  ^ 

But  all  these  cases  arose  from  injuries  due  to  defective  ap- 
pliances, which  is  a  personal  duty  of  the  owner,  not^in- 
volving  any  question  of  grade  of  service  or  command." 

But  in  Chelentis  v.  Luckenbach  S.  S.  Co.,*^  decided  after 
the  lasMientioned  cases,  the  court  reiterates  the  doctrme 
of  the  admiralty  that  a  seaman  injured  by  causes  not  due 
to  the  master's  personal  negligence  is  limited  to  wages, 

Tincing  dlBciiisloii  of  fMs  pbase  of  m  subject  by  Mr.  Frederic  Ohh- 
ningham,  of  the  Bkwton  bar,  to  18  Harvard  Law  Bev.  294. 

4ll»  Harvard  Law  B^:  448;  Mailon  ChUcott  (D.  C.)  95  Fed 
Onle  Bnrrm  (D.  a>  115  Fed.  1015;  SalMe  Ion  (1>.  0.>  153  Fed.  m 

4»  88  Stat  1185  (0.  S.  Comp.  St  I  838Ta). 

4«  Ooinsa.  248  Fed.  21,  180  O.  C.  A.  161 ;  Baron  Napier,  249  Fed. 
m  l«l  C  O.  A.  178;  Corrado  v.  Pedersen  (D.  C.)  249  Fed.  165. 

4T24T  tJ.  a  S72.  38  Slip.  Ot  501,  62  L.  Ed.  1171.  See.  ate©. 
HcMplain,  258  Fed.  627,  165  O.  O.  A.  253. 
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maintenance,  and  cure,  and  that  section  20  of  the  La  Fol- 
lette  Act  does  not  affect  the  question,  saying: 

"Section  20  of  the  Seamen's  Act  declares  'seamen  hav- 
ing command  shall  not  be  held  to  be  fellow  servants  with 
tlici||||^^  their  authority/  and  fnll  effect  must  be  given 
this  whenever  the  relationsliip  between  such  parties  be- 
comes important.  But  the  maritime  law  imposes  upon  a 
shipowner  liability  to  a  member  of  the  crew  injured  at  sea 
by  reason  of  another  member's  negligence  without  regard 
to  their  relationship ;  it  was  of  no  consequence  therefore  to 
petitioner  whether  or  not  the  alleged  neg%ent  order  came 

r^Mi  a  fellow  servaalMftte  statute  is  irrelevant  The  kn- 

Jg^^  of  the  section  <aiii(Ml}no  intention  to  impose  upon 
shipowners  the  same  measure  of  liability  for  injuries  suf- 
fered by  the  crew  while  at  sea  as  the  common  law  prescribes 
for  employers  in  respect  of  their  employes  on  shore." 

The  enactment  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  in  many 
states  has  given  rise  to  the  question  how  far  they  govern 

Ipl^  the  general  admiralty  doctrine  as  to  parties  in- 
jured to  whom  an  admiralty  remedy  is  available.  This  is 
settled  flPfar  as  a  decision  by  five  judges  against  four  can 
settle  it)  by  Southern  Pacific  Co.  v.  Jensen."  Jensen  was 

a  longshoreman  employed  in  unloading  a  ship,  and  while 
still  on  the  ship  was  aci||i||ntallv  killed.   The  New  York 

his  widow  compensa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  New  York  statute.  On  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  it  was  held  that  the  statute,  in  so  far  as 
it  attempted  to  modify  the  general  maritime  law  as  accepted 
by  the  federal  courts,  or  works  material  prejudice  to  its 
characteristic  features,  was  invalid,  and  that  the  saving  to 
suitors  of  a  common-law  remedy  did  not  apply  to  a  proceed- 
ing before  such  a  commission,  as  it  was  unknown  to  the 
.^nmon  law.  ippip 
'^^  decision  was  rendered  May  21,  1917.  Thereupon 

*•  SM  U,  ».  Wk  m  fitop.  Ct  im,  61  L.  Bi.  1088»  L.  B.  A.  19180, 
€11,  AaiL  dm.  191711, 
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Congress  amended  section  24(3)  and  section  256  of  the  Jm- 
dicial  Code  so  as  to  make  the  first  part  read:  ^  ^ 

"Of  all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion, saving  to  suitors  in  all  cases  the  right  of  a  common- 
law  remedy  where  the  common  law  is  competent  to  give 
it  and  to  claimants  the  fights  and  remedies  mder  the  wmrk- 
men's  compensation  law  of  any  state. 

The  italicized  part  is  the  addition.** 

Since  this  amendment  it  has  been  held  in  Maryland  that 
givii^  notice  of  claim  under  the  Maryland  statute  was  not 
a  waiver  of  any  right  in  admiralty.  The  case  however  was 
influenced  if  not  entirely  controlled  by  the  fact  that  the 
claimant  at  the  time  of  the  notice  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
appreciate  what  he  was  doing.'* 

PERSONAL  TORTS  ARISING  FROM  RELATION  OF 

PASSENGERS  TO  VESSEL 

102.  The  relation  between  tlie  passengers  and  the  ship  or 
her  owners  is  gowned  by  the  general  law  of  pas- 
senger carriers,  exempt  m  so  far  as  it  is  mudified  by 
statute.  * 
The  federal  statutes  contain  many  provisions  looking  to 
the  safety  Qf  passengers  and  their  accommodations.  Chap- 
ter 6,  tit  48,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (sections  4252-4289), 
and  chapter  2,  tit  52.  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (sections 
4463-4500),  contain  these  provisions  in  dctoil.*  They  con- 

49  40  Stat.  395  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  1918.  §§  991,  1233).  Amendmeiit 
held  unconstitutional  by  Supreme  Court  May  17,  192a  J^^^ 
booker  ice  Co.  v.  Stewart,  252      S.  — .  40  Sup^t 

50  siebert  v.  Patapsco  Ship  CeiUng  &  Stevedote  Cow  (D.  a)  m 

Fed.  685. 

♦  These  sections,  as  they  gliMii  in  ll»  B«^^  StatUlfilfe  lltie 
much  modified  by  subsequent  leglsUtKm,  swne  havliig  tea  repealed 
and  many  amended.  But  thfilr  prOTtetorw  haie  b»  carried  into 
the  more  recent  acts  in  amplifled  torm.  and  in  ttie  directum  of  mure 
ligld  requirements.  They  cannot  be  discussed  tor  lack  o£  space. 

Hughes,Adm.(2d  Ed.)— 14 
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tftiti.  In  general,  regulations  to  insure  a  skillful  crew,  limita- 
tion of  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  many  provisions 
against  fire,  rci]||||iient8  for  boats,  life  preservers,  and  oth- 
er appliances  neceitoqr  in  wrecks,  and  they  prescribe  heavy 
pMitaillPS  violation  of  any  of  these  provisions.  But, 
outside  of  iStmt  statntes,  any  improper  treatment  of  a  pas- 
sfeHfer  by  any  of  the  crew  inflicted  within  the  line  of  his 
dtity  is  the  subject  of  an  action.  For  instance,  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,**  a  passenger  was  alowed  to  recover  dam- 
ans for  refusal  Iii^|||ept  a  first-class  ticket  and  for  giving 
him  second-^kstpMsmodations.^ 
-     the  Yai^^  committee  escorted  an  ob- 

noirinMftizen  «  ship  in  the  harbor^  And  recommended 
him  to  take  a  sea  voyage,  and  the  ship  carried  him  away. 
He  sued  the  owners  of  the  ship  in  personam,  and  the  court 
sustained  the  jurisdiction. 

A  passenger  may  proceed  in  rem  for  any  actionable  in- 
jury  received  aboard  a  ship,  except  assaults.** 

OBLICyiTIONS  TO  PERSONS  RIGHTFULLY  ON 
VfiSSBL^  BUT  BfiARIN0  NO  RELATION  TO  IT 

Its.  Persons  rightfuUy  on  a  vessel  are  entitled  to  dimand 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  towards  them  on  Hie 
part  of  the  vessel*  under  the  doctrine  of  Implied  in- 
vitatioQ* 

In  LEATHERS  v.  BLESSING,**  a  patron  of  a  steamer, 
who  was  expecting  some  cargo  by  her,  went  aboard  to  make 

Ttm  win  hm  found  in  0.  S.  Comp.  St  IMIB^  H  79S7t  7909-S006,  8011- 
S014,  8SRSS~827& 

1102.  ttciiLisi  n  ved.  m 

•iFo(L€»i.llii.mmiMeAa4«7. 

••city  of  Fftnamm,  101  O.  a  462,  2&  Ia  WL  1081;  fMtalMjo 
O.  0$  lit  WM,  m.  Also  at  emnmfMi  law.  AustnNlmerlcan  &  s. 
Oik  t.  Thomas,  3m  VeC  2S1«  100  €.  a  A.  300,  I*  It  A.  ISISB^  818. 

i  108.      108  B.  &  020,  28  Ii.  m  1192. 
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inquiries  about  it,  and  was  injured  by  a  bale  of  cotton  fall- 
ing on  him.  He  libeled  m  personam,  and  the  court  allow- 
ed a  recovery. 

The  most  frequent  cases  of  this  sort  are  those  of  labor- 
ers employed  in  and  about  a  vessel  in  port.  For  instance, 
suppose  that  stevedores  are  employed  as  independent  con- 
tractors to  load  or  discharge  a  vessel,  whether  by  the  vessel 
herself  or  her  charterers.  In  such  case  the  vessel  is  not 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  stevedores'  men  causing  dam- 
age" 

The  vessel  would  be  responsible  for  the  act  of  a  member 
of  its  crew  if  acting  at  the  time  in  its  service,  though  not  if 
acting  at  the  tune  in  the  stevedore's  service." 

If  ^e  vessel  is  properly  fitted  up  and  constructed  as  usu- 
al, si*  is  not  responsible  to  any  one  who  falls  into  one  of 
her  ordinary  openings.  These  questions  liave  frequently 
arisen  in  the  case  of  men  falling  into  open  hatchways. 

The  duties  and  obligation  of  the  vessel  in  reference  to 
open  hatchways  have  been  the  subject  of  much  litigation. 
It  has  frequently  been  held  that,  so  far  as  the  crew  of  a 
vess^  is  cdiicemed,  and  as  regards  workmen  upon  the  ves- 
sel, like  stevedores  or  their  employes,  it  is  not  negligence 
to  leave  a  hatchway  open.  Such  men  are  supposed  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  construction  of  a  ship,  and  to  know  that 
hatchways  are  necessary  structures,  and  are  made  to  be 
left  open  for  the  purpose  of  loading.   If,  therefore,  the  con-* 
struction  of  the  ship  and  its  hatchways  is  proper,  and  there 
is  no  such  defect  about  them  as  could  be  discoverable  by 
tfie  exercise  of  ordinary  i?are,  the  fact  that  they  are  left 
open  would  not  give  a  right  of  action  J^nst  the  ship,  un- 
less they  were  left  open  at  a  point  where  the  laborers  up- 
on a  ship  would  not  naturally  expect  to  find  them  open,  and 

B»im)RANI.  41  C.  C.  A.  511,  101  Fed.  596;  EUeric  (D.  O.)  134 
IPed.  146. 

r.«  Joseph  John,  86  Fed.  471,  30  C.  C.  A.  19»;  Joseph  B.  Thomas, 
86  Fed.  658,  30  C.  C.  A.  333,  46  L.  R.  A.  58. 
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had  tsdl  m  guard  rope  aroimd  than,  or  li^t  to  indicate 
l|fliP«Kisteiice.  As  tlic  cases  well  say,  tlie  doctrine  of  holes 
'fillfehways  or  places  where  people  are  accustomed  to  re- 
sort has  no  application  to  such  places,  for  the  deck  of  a 
ship  is  not  a  highway,  and  men  experienced  in  loading  ships 
are  assumed  to  take  the  risk  of  such  ordinary  openings  as 
would  be  expected  to  eadst  upon  a  ship.  If  the  hatchway 
was  in  every  respect  proper  as  far  as  the  construction  goes, 
and  there  was  no  negligence  in  uncovering  it,  and  not  prop- 
erly guarding  it,  and  this  was  done  by  the  stevedore  as  an 
independent  contractor,  the  ship  would  not  be  liable  for  his 
act.*^ 

A  hatchway  left  open  by  some  one  connected  with  the 
-ship  may,  ^^^^^^^N^^  injuries  to  a  passenger  which 
would  entitle  hini'^  .fiii^  the  crew  or  stevedores 
could  not,  because  a  passenger  is  not  supposed  to  be  as 
iamiliar  with  the  construction  of  a  ship  as  such  men,  and 
the  measure  of  duty  of  a  carrier  towards  a  passenger  is  a 
much  higher  one.  If  there  is  an  unguarded  op^og  in  parts 
•■of  •the  ship  where  'p3i|||^  to  ,go,.and  an  in- 

jury is  received  in  consequence,  the  passenger  could  pro- 
ceed against  the  ship,»* 


llil 
■■iii 


"Jersey  City  (D.  0.)  4ft  ML  134;  Horae  George  H.  Ham- 
-11^  n  Fed.  314,  18  a  <X  \A.  54:  Oaiis  ?.  SteamsHlp  Co.,  89 
fled.  eH^  Itt  C.  C.  A.  282:  Bwyer  llati<»al  a  &  Oo.  (O.  0.)  4  Fed. 
498;  Samtopi  (D.  C.)  81  Fed.  M»;  Id.,  94  Fed.  221.  86  a  O.  A.  208; 
AacbenardeD  CD*  CI)  im  Fed.  895;  Boymann  Biown,  105  FM. 
25%  44  C.  a  A.  484;  WDKANI,  101  Fed.  506,  41  C.  C.  A.  511; 
C^onsolidatioii  Coastwlise  Co.  v.  Conley,  250  Fed.  679, 168  CX  CI  A.  25. 

•«  Farnessia  (D.  C.)  35  Fed.  798.  But,  if  lie  goes  where  he  hm 
m  business  to  go,  he  cannot  recover.  Bld«r  DemiMrter  SMujplnf  Cfk 
T.  Pmqi^  126  Fed.  782,  60  a  a  A.  SOOs. 
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LIABILITY  AS  BETWEEN  VESSEL  AHD  INPB- 
PENDENT  CONTRACTOR 

104.  The  vessel  is  not  liaWc  lor  mjuries  caused  by  independ- 
ent contractors,  but  would  be  lor  injuries  caused 
by  its  lack  of  ordinary  care  in  lunurfung  proper 
tackle,  if  the  contract  of  loading  or  discharging  ro- 
qpires  it  to  allow  the  use  of  its  tackle. 
Frequently,  when  charterers  are  loading  a  ship,  the  char- 
ter party  provides  that  the  steamer  is  to  furnish  use  of 
tackle  and  engines.  In  such  case,  if  the  stevedore  is  an  em- 
ploye, and  not  an  independent  contractor,  the  ship  is  re- 
sponsible for  injuries  caused  by  lack  of  reasonable  care  m 
selecting  suitable  appliances." 

But  suppose  that  the  ship  makes  such  a  contract  with 
the  charterer  to  allow  the  use  of  its  tackle,  and  the  steve- 
dore is  an  independent  contractor,  selecting  his  own  men. 
Suppose  that  in  such  case,  while  the  stevedore  is  workmg 
with  the  ship's  tackle,  one  of  his  men  is  injured  by  a  defect 
in  that  tackle.  The  ship  would  not  then  be  responsible  it 
reasonable  care  had  been  used  in  the  selection  and  upkeep 
of  its  appliances,  and  if  they  were  reasonably  sufficient  for 
the  work  for  which  they  were  designed;  but  the  responsi- 
biUty,  if  any,  would  be  upon  the  stevedore  for  subjecting  it 
io  an  unusual  strain  or  for  other  improper  use. 

But  the  ship  would  be  responsible  for  an  injury  due  to  de- 
feiib  arising  from  lack  of  ordinary  care  in  the  above  partic- 
ulars 

The  English  decisions  are  much  narrower  than  the  Amer- 
ican.  In  Heaven  v.  Pender,"  a  dock  company  erected  a 

I  104.       Elton,  83  Fed.  519,  31  C.  O.  A.  ^ 
..Beechdene  (D.  C.)  121  Fed.  B93;  Stodent  SOT.  M«C. 

■C  A  319    Frazier  v.  Uickaibadi  (D.  C.)  248  Fed.  lOU  ; 
ougt  y.  InternaHonal  Navigation  Co.  (D.  C.)  !M»  F«L  248;  Ooton. 

"'l.rQ.T'D."^'         S  Ban  T.  Lnbbo*.  £M(»1  1  K.  R  258- 
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Staging  afound  a  ship  under  a  contract  with  the  shipowner. 
A  man  employed  by  the  shipowner  to  paint  the  ship  fell,  in 
consequence  of  the  giving  way  of  this  sUging.  He  sued  the 
dock  company.  Justices  Field  and  Cave,  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  held  IMI^^  was  no  privity  between  hhn  ^and  the 
dock  company,  and  that  he  could  not  recover.  The  case 
was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  this  decision  was 
reversed,  and  he  was  allowed  to.  recover. 

But  later  in  CALEDONIAN  RY.  CO.  v.  MULHOL- 
LAND  •*  this  case  was  much  limited,  and  placed  on  the 
ground  that  the  party  was  impliedly  invited  to  come  on 
its  premises  by  the  dry  dock  company,  and  to  use  this  stag- 
ing, and  that  it  was  in  Its  condition  a  trap,  thus  bringing 
the  case  under  another  well-known  principle  of  the  law 
of  torts. 

CALEDONIAN  RY.  CO.  v.  MULHOLLAND  is  inter- 
estini^  M  bearing  out  this  distinction.  There  a  railway  com- 
pany contracted  with  a  gas  company  to  deliver  coal  at  a 
certain  |||||||^  coal  cars  were'  delivered  at  that  point 
to  another  company,  which  received  them  for  the  gas  com- 
pany. While  in  charge  of  the  second  company,  one  of  its 
servants  was  killed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  brakes  were 
out  of  order,  and  could  not  stop  the  cars.  His  administra*^ 
tliilliimi  the  first  company  on  account  of  this  defect  in  their 
cars,  but  the  House  of  Iiords  held  that  Hie  irst  company 
owc^lHi'no  duty,  and  that  he  could  not  recover. 

Ullv^fClfilS  OF  IliFUTltlJ  Maixliti|il£BII#£* 

105.  N^fligcnce  on  tile  part  of  a  vessel  is  not  now  imputa- 
ble to  a  perscm  injured  while  on  board  the  vessel, 

fitt<fiflfaf'iftWtL. 

The  doctrine  of  imputed  negligence,  by  which  a  person 
on  one  ship  or  vehicle,  thcfugh  not  identiied  with  its  man- 
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afcitient  or  navigation,  is  chargeable  with  the  ^^S^^^^^^ 
of  his  own  vehicle,  and  cannot,  in  case  f^^^^^^^ 
proceed  against  the  other  vessel  if  jdso  neghg^t,  has  been 
reoudiated  by  the  modem  authonties.  As  the  law  now 
XdTa  person  injured  on  a  vessel  in  -U-on  - 
again?;  eMier  or  both  as  either  or  both  are  negUgent 

MISCELLANEOUS  MARINE  TORTS 

106.  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction  ol  «  ii«H«aUe 

waters  which  creates  a  CBiMe  ol  ■ctmo. 

A  common  instance  of  this  is  assault    Under  admiwl^ 
rule  16  there  is  no  remedy  in  rem  agamst  the  «h«P 
assaults,  bnt  there  would  be  against  the  owner  if  the  as 
L^\i^le  by  any  of  the  crew  within  the  course  of  h« 
Tmplo^eTand  thS.  cerUinl^  would  be  agamst  the  man 
who  makes  the  assault." 

_  .   T>  L      n        T  Ooaoei,  85  Va.  9:59,  9  S. 
i  105.   •»  New  York,  P.  *  N.  B-  «>•  -  „  <m 

2,5T5  ;  Plummer  v.  Webb,  1  Ware.  W.  ^      ^  ounlevy, 
V  ThadiCT,  1  ware,  86.  Pefl.  Caa.  ^o.  «,348,  Turbett  v.  u  » 

OM  NO.  14J841;  Miami  (D.  C.)  78  Fed.  818;  Id.,  93  Fed 
^  n  ^A.  «1    TO.ia»r      master.  In  assaulting  a  person  aboard 
^te  atS  IB  *r«Le  of  bis  employmont-or,  in  otlier  words, 
^'SllTL  l«r  owner  Is  responsible  for  a  wii^ 
•I^ZmI  afiaaolt-depMiaa  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  the  law 
^TZ^^U  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  doctrine  of 
t^^t  ^  an^  was  not  within  the  7- 
teera^onMot,  and  that  the  master  was  not  liable  therefor  «c 
t!^  rSSTf  "rlers  and  innkeepers.  Recent  decision,  have  I 
SLi^  l^  doctrine,  bnt  it  Is  -^f^^^^^^^  ^ 
flC  UtiB  treatise  to  discuss  it  elaborately.   In  the  last-dted 
«ni  hdd  that  such  an  assault  of  the  master  upon  »  stowaway 
SS^'t  shTwas  not  withhi  his  employment,  and  did 

or  owner  liable.  See,  on  the  general  nd»Jeet.  the  recent 


9m    Mmauim  iiibibdigtiiiii  w  mattebs  of  Tom  (Cli- 

But,  Hioiif  li  a  physical  wrong  done  by  the  master  of  the 
ship  is  an  assault,  In  the  sense  of  admiralty  rule  16,  for 
which  the  injured  party  cannot  proceed  in  rem,  this  princi- 
ple does  not  apply  to  his  dog.  Accordingly,  where  a  pilot 
who  was  rightfully  on  board  was  bitten  by  a  dog  in  the 
cabin  where  he  had  been  assigned,  the  court  allowed  him  to* 
proceed  in  rem  against  the  vessel.** 

The  right  of  a  parent  to  sue  for  an  abduction  of  his  son  is 
wtt  iifttance  of  such  a  marine  tort.** 

So  the  right  of  t  liiband  to  sue  for  injuries  sustained  by 
his  wife  on  navigable  waters.*' 

So  a  suit  for  the  illegal  seizure  of  a  vessel.** 

Until  quite  recently  locality  hts  been  assumed  by  the 
Am^p^^decisions  as  the  sole  criterion  in  passing  upon  the 
question^ether  a  tort  is  maritime  or  not.  But  in  Camp- 
bell V.  H.  Hackfeld  &  Co.**  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  attempted  to  add  another  qualification. 

It  was  a  suit  for  personal  injuries  by  an  employe  of  a 
stevedori|||^|ompany  against  his  employer  for  negligence 
during  tlie  iMjKiding  of  a  vessel  in  the  port  of  Honolulu. 
No  ^  any  of  its  crew  was  involved. 

It  was  decidcdlKS  dtder  to  constitute  a  maritime  tort, 
it  must  not  only  occur  on  navigable  waters,  but  must  also 

Wom^  mmif  mmmm  V.  Waller.  [1901]  1  Q.  B.  890,  and  Sander- 

Km  T.  C6i]iiii^  mtoi]  1 K.  B.  em 

^I^ri  Derby  (0.  C.)  17  BW.  265.  Im  2  SelcL  Setoet  Jneas  in  Adm. ^ 
(BitrodoctiiHi,  ]zxzil)t  In  16i2,  **tim  master  of  flie  SueceM  sues  tibe 
master  of  the  SmUlower  for  InJarleB  to  Bldiard  €klld,  one  of  bfa 
crew,  Hy  a  'certalne  wlldo  benste  called  a  jmmkey,  ape,  or  baboonO' 
wMeh  be  kept  for  his  pleasure,  'or  some  otlier  veipecf  but  nncbained, 
to  tbat  It  escaped,  a«#  fwitlurat  any  provocation  or  cause  giTen 
Mm  by  tbe  said  Rteiiafd  ChUd'  seised  19011  and  Ut  mm  sefOMly." 
••  TOImore  v.  Moore  (D.  a)  4  Fed.  281. 

«T  New  York  &  Lons  Branch  Steamboat  Co.  Jidm«»,  m  I%d, 
im,  115  C.  C.  A.  640,  42  I*  B.  A.  (N.  S.)  640. 

«^  Ex  parte  Faswtt,  142  U.  S.  419, 12  Sap,  Ct  29B»  »  I4  m  imt'^ 
Carolina  (D.  C.)  66  Fed.  1018. 

•»  1211  Fed.  690,  62  C.  C.  A.  2f4 
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bave  some  relation  to  a  vessel  or  its  owners,  and  that  the  \ 
sole  fact  tbat  it  occurred  on  the  vessel  did  not  make  it  mar- 
itime where  the  parties  involved  in  the  controversy  were 
not  parties  for  whom  the  vessel  was  responsible. 
This  was  followed  in  the  St.  David without  dtscnsston 

of  the  principle  involved.  r»   1,  . 

But  in  Imbrovek  v.  Hamburg-American  Steam  Facket 
Co.^*  Jndge  Rose,  sitting  in  the  District  Court  of  Mary- 
land, in  a  case  precisely  similar,  sustained  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  as  based  on  locaHty,  regardless  of  relationship 
to  the  vessel,  and  also  because  stevedoring  was  essentially 
maritime  in  character.  His  decision  was  affirmed,  both  hj 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
though  the  mm  court,  whUe  holding  that  stevedoring 
was  estentia^'^iitimc,  did  not  absolutely  commit  itself 
to  the  proposltioS  that  locality  alone,  whether  connected 
with  a  ship  or  not,  is  sufficient  to  make  a  tort  maritime. 

The  American  authorities  are  reviewed  m  the  different 
opinions  in  this  case.  But  the  main  authority  on  which  the 
judges  reUed  in  Campbell  v.  H.  Hackfeld  &  Co.  was  the 
English  case  of  Queen  v.  Judge.^* 

It  was  an  application  to  a  common-law  court  for  a  man- 
damus to  compel  an  admiralty  court  to  take  jurisdiction  of 
a  suit  against  a  compulsory  pilot  for  damages  due  to  his 
neglieence  in  a  collision.  (In  England  neitficr  vessel  nor 
owner  was  then  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a  compulsory 
pilot.)  The  court  denied  the  writ,  partly  on  the  ground  that 
no  piwcdent  could  be  found  for  such  a  suit,  and  partly  on 
the  ground  that  there  were  several  precedents  against  it, 
saying  that  it  made  no  difference  whether  it  was  a  case  of 

CL)  MO  Fed.  229;  Atlantic  Transport  Co.  v.  Imbrovek,  193 
Fed.  1019  118  C.  C.  A.  398  (affirmed  without  opinion) ;  234  U.  S.  52, 
a*  Bap.  Ct  m  88  L.  Ed.  1208,  51  U  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  1157  (under  name 
4»f  Atlantic  Transport  Oa  ot  West  Virginia  v.  Imbrovek). 
f  t  [18981 1  %  B.  m 


compwlsoiy  or  volimtafy  pilotage.  One  opinion  ends : 
for  one  will  not  reopen  the  foodgates  of  admiralty  jnrtsdic- 
tion  upon  the  people  of  tliis  country/' 

It  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once  that  the  Amcri^ 
can  jurisdiction  in  admiralty  is  not  shackled  by  the  chains 
riveted  upon  the  English  jurisdiction  in  consequence  of  the 
waiiaMne  of  the  conimon*law  courts.  The  c^inion  recogniz> 
es  this  fact  and  di||||^^  the  American  decisions  sum- 
marily from  consideration,  mentioning  the  fact  that  con* 
tracts  of  marine  insurance  are  not  cognizable  by  the  Eng- 
lish admiralty,  though  a  recognized  subject  of  "jurisdiction 
in  America.  English  cases  on  questions  of  jurisdiction 
must  therefore  be  used  in  America  with  great  caution, 

in  fact,  much  of  the  reasoning  in  this  ease  has  been  e3c- 
plained  away  limiter  cases.*' 

In  considering  the  special  question  whether  a  suit  would 
lie  in  admiralty  against  a  pilot,  several  decisions  to  the 
contrary  are  cited.  An  examination  of  them  will  show  that 
they  turned  largely  in  the  first  place  on  the  fact  that  the. 
liaMilll^  English  pilot  is  limited  by  statute  and  is  cov- 
ere  JW«ond ;  and  the  English  courts  denied  the  admiral- 
ty  jurisdiction  11^^  ^i»csc  decisions 

also  hold  that  jurisdiction  of  suits  against  a  pilot  is  not  con- 
ferred by  the  statutes  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ad- 
miralty ;  for  they  speak  of  "damage  done  by  any  ship," 
which  does  not  cover  negligent  acts  of  a  pilot. 

After  disciiMng  these  decisions,  the  opinion  goes  on  to 
assert  Hiat,  "from  beginning  to  end,  not  a  single  case  is  to 
be  found  in  the  books  which  shows  that  the  admiralty  court 
ever  entertained  such  a  case  as  this  against  a  pilot." 

But  in  the  later  case  of  the  Germanic,^*  which  was  a  libel 
in  rem  for  a  collision  between  two  ships,  an  application  was 
made  to  bring  in  a  compulsory  pilot  as  codefendant  The 
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court,  not  doubting  its  jurisdiction,  refused  the  application 
solely  on  grounds  of  inconvenience.  ^ 

The  main  case  under  discussion  was  published  in  189Z. 
In  1894  and  1897  the  Selden  Society  published  its  **Select 
Pleas  in  Admiralty."  constituting  volumes  VI  and  XI  of 
its  publications.  They  were  edited  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Marsden, 
and  each  volume  contains  an  introduction  which  casts  a 
flood  of  new  light  upon  the  early  history  of  the  EngUsh 
admiralty,  which  long  had  criminal  as  well  as  civil  jttnsdic. 
tion.  They  show  many  precedents  of  suits  agamst  pilots. 
The  opinion  in  the  main  case  questions  the  jurisdiction 

f  the  sidjiiif  j^Mttf^Bcr  a  suit  against  the  master  personaiiy 
for  a  collision^ 

But  there  are  certainly  precedents  In  lilgland  for  suits 
against  a  master.  In  the  Ruckers  Lord  Stowell  sustained 
a  libel  against  a  master  by  a  passenger  for  an  assault.  He 
liad  the  old  records  searched,  and  sustained  jurisdiction 
♦*in  causes  of  damage  between  persons  who  were  not  con- 
nected by  any  relation  arising  from  official  situations  on 
board  the  ship.'*  This  decision  is  cited  with  approval  in 
the  Zeta."  If  such  a  question  is  an  open  one  in  England, 
it  certainly  is  not  in  America,  as  Supreme  Court  admiralty 
rules  15  and  16  recognize  the  right. 

In  the  main  case  under  discussion  Kay,  J.  (at  page  310), 
states  as  an  argument  against  the  jurisdiction  that  the  lo- 
cality test,  if  applied  literally,  would  include  a  slander  on 
the  high  seas,  and  the  same  iUustration  was  used  m  At- 
lantic  Transport  Co.  v.  Imbrovck,  heretofore  cited.  The 
Selden  Society  publication  shows  precedents  for  just  such 

suits." 

nt  Select  FL  Mm.  (Iiitrodiicti<Mi)  Ixvli.  ta  M;  M.  102,  213. 
64-  107  2  Id.  (Introdiictleii)  xi:irlli,  xxix.  SeCb  atoo,  the  essay  by 
Mears  on  tHe  admlrally  Jarlsdlfitteii  to*  pabltahed  as  toe  ii^troduc- 
tory  diapter  to  mme^  Ad«l»ltj  Juiteaictlon.  1903,  anil  lepuMlali. 
ed  in  2  An^American  History.  812,  especially  327.  Wiiif^ 

f«4  €.  Rob.  73. 

<«  [18^1  ^  O.  at  ^-i88. 

Til  Select  FL  Adm.  (Introductloii)  Ixlx,  Ixxxllt,  100,  212.  The 
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And  tliere  are  many  precedents  of  suits  lor  assaults^* 
In  fact  it  is  obvious  that  originally  the  admiralty  had 
jurisdilsfioli,  not  over  torts  alone,  but  over  contracts  made 
out  of  the  realm  (includingf  the  space  between  high  and 
low  water  mark  when  the  tide  is  in),  for  the  reason,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Littleton,  "Que  chose  fait  hors  del  Royalme 
n'ai^Mpoet  cstre  tri^  diens  le  Royalme  per  le  secrement  de 
W'-^^^t  things  done  out  of  the  realm  may  not  be  tried 
lifMiPHl  realm  by  tile  oath  of  twelve  men;  in  other 
words,  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage.** 

And  so  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  common-law 
warfare  on  the  admiralty  was  the  conclusion  that  in  case 
of  a  murder  committed  between  high  and  low  water  mark 
jurisdiil^  if  the  party  died  on  shore." 
..is  abunllP  for  the  proposition  that 

admiralty  has  jurisdiction  over  torts  committed  on  naviga- 
ble waters,  regardless  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  Mp 
in  the  matter," 

last  r^iHMe,  It  Is  'tern,  was  a  suit  against  tlie  master,  tint  If  lie  Is 
sued  IndiTMiially  anil  mot  fm  any  met  ommected  with  tlie  manage- 
mimt  of  Ilia  ship,  wliat  Is  tlie  dUrerencel 
ttjL  m&ct  PL  Adm.  (Introiiiettoi}  Ixix,  IzzzUt,  111,  217;  a  Id. 

p:  litiftgMiM  058). 

•t  Laey's  Case;  2  Go.  Rep.  93 ;  76  Sng.  Bep.  616:  also  1  Iieon.*270 ; 
7i  Xig*  B«p.  216.  See,  siso,  case  of  llie  admiralty,  18  Co.  Eep.  Gl ; 
nw^Tb^im.  Si,  Htoiy  CDirtaUtf.  cue,  S  00.  B«  m; 

77  Eng.  Mep.  2IS. 

82  See  tlie  charge  of  Sir  leoline  Jenkins  to  his  grand  Jury,  2 
Browne  CMl  &  Admiralty  Law  463  et  seq.,  especially  474,  483,  and 
xxxxx  484.  SeOi  also,  many  instances  in  2  Select  PI.  Adm.  such  as 
obstructing  the  admiralty  coroner  (Ixxii,  No.  75),  trespass  on  the 
foreshore  "taking  gould  stones  and  sulphur  stones"  (Ixxiv,  No.  30), 
concealing  valuables  taken  from  a  corpse  ashore  at  Cuckmere  Haven 
(Ixxv,  Na  47),  damage  to  river  wall  at  Blackwall  whereby  plaintiff's 
land  was  flooded  (Ixvi,  No.  99),  trespass  to  a  muscle  bed  (btvli,  No. 
60),  and  taking  a  sturgeon  (Ixxil,  No.  118).  See,  also,  1  Laws  Ad^ 
miralty  (Millar,  London,  1746)  for  many  instances  (pp.  11^116),. 
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DOCTRINE  OF  CONTRIBUTORY  NEGLIGENCE 

107-  U  awarding  damages  for  personal  injuries  in  admiral- 
ty, tlic  common-law  doctrine  that  contributory  neg- 
ligence bars  recovery  does  not  apply* 

It  will  ht  seen,  in  connection  with  the  law  of  collision, 
that  where  both  vessels  are  in  fault,  the  damages  are  equal- 
ly  divided,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  fault  of  each  v^- 
sel.  In  assessing  damages  for  injuries  to  the  person,  the 
courts  do  not  feel  bound,  as  in  collision  cases,  to  divide 
them  equaUy,  but,  where  the  party  hurt  is  more  neghgent 
than  the  vessel,  they  may  award  him  damages,  i  he  matter 
is  largely  in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

BOfSk  as  convertliig  salt  water  Hi  piwite  use,  obstructions  to  navi^ 
^cn^fnSurtoi^h^  docta,  or  wlumres.  "prejudices  done  to  or 
C^JToa  sMplKiaid."  and  sbowtag  false  lighte.  whether  afloat 

",t?"«Paylesford  (D.  C.)  30  Fed.  633; 

a  1.  11  Sap.  Ot  2ft,  a4  Lu  Ed.  586;  Carter  v.  Brown.  212  Fed.  393. 

a  CI  A.  m 
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m  TBM  wmm  op  action  in  MmmAim  wm  intobibs 

m  SniTiTal  of  Aettoo  for  Iii|iirlfi8  Besiatliif  ill  DmHi-^  Qeii- 

«tal  OmnnMHt-lAw  Doctrine. 
Wk        Tim  €3MMmw  Doetrfno. 

110.  Hhe  CmfMmttd  Doctrine. 

111.  Hie  ISngUflli  Doctrine  as  to  ISorylTtl  in  Admlraltgr. 

llJt  llie  Amerkan  Doctrine  ae  to  Bnrvtfal  In  Admimlt^^-^Inde* 

fcndcnt  of  Statute, 
m        "DMer  State  Statutes. 
IM.        trnder  Congressional  Statntei. 

115.  The  Law  Governing. 

116.  Effect  of  Contributory  Negligence. 
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SURVIVAL  OP  ACTION  FOR  INJURIES  RESULT- 
INQ  IN  DEATH— COMMON-LAW 
DOCTRINE 


tlii^'" 'Ciiiiiioii.  hm  l3bm  wn  no  rig^ljBijicliiiii  lor 
injuries  resultittf  in  iestk 

m  CIVIL-LAW  DOCTRINE— Ncitlier  was  there  any 
mich  riglit  bf  tlio  civil  law  in  case  of  the  death  of  a 


lia  CONTINENTAL  DOCTRINES— The  Continental  na- 
tions, however,  recognize  such  a  right,  both  on  land 
and  water»  and  have  recognised  it  for  probably  two 


At  common  law  there  was  ill  stifvival  of  a  right  of  action 
for  injuries  inflicted  by  another  causing  death ;  the  reasons 
being  that  such  an  action  was  personal  to  the  party 
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injured,  and  that  the  civil  injury  was  merged  in  the  greater 
injury  to  the  state.^  mmm  ^  .        ,  . 

As  to  the  action  being  personal  to  the  party  injured,  it 

is  easily  seen  why  such  actions  should  not  ^^^'''^Ilt'Sl 
cases  the  party  may  not  elect  to  proceed,  and  ^^f^^^^ 
ance  of  litigation  is  accomplished.   But,  even  as  to  the  in- 
jured party,  this  power  of  election  does  not  exist  when 
death  ensues.   And  the  reason  ifnores  the  fact  that  the 
party  killed  is  not  the  only  one  injured.  There  are  many 
cases  where  suit  is  brought,  not  for  a  right  of  action  derived 
from  the  party  injured,  but  for  damages  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  suitor.  As  a  result,  the  common  law  fi^d!  it^  m 
absurd  position  of  giving  a  right  o  action  to  the  Par«at 
the  loss  of  the  services  of  his  son  if  some  one  beats  him  so 
severely  as  to  disable  bun,  but  not  if  the  beatmg  is  carried 
so  far  as  to  kill  him.  A  parent  may  sue  at  common  law  tor 
Lss'f  the  services  of  his  daughter  if  some  Ubertme  seduces 
her  but  not  if  some  brute  outrages  and  murders  her.  It 
J^ems  to  be  one  case  where  the  part  is  greater  than  the 

When  aged  and  indigent  parents  are  deprived  by  death 
of  the  son  who  is  supporting  them,  or  a  wife  with  a  family 
of  helpless  children  is  left  to  feed  and  rear  them  unaided 
bv  the  strong  arm  which  has  theretofore  done  all  the  hibor, 
it  is  a  mockery  to  say  that  only  the  dead  was  the  party  af- 
fected. The  empty  larder  teaches  the  contrary,  and.  the 
case  is  not  anaUgous  to  those  wrongs  like  sknder  or  libel, 
which  are,  in  nature,  strictly  pa:sonal 

On  natural  principles  of  e<iuity,  such  wrongs  should  have 

a  remedy. 

The  CivU-JUmf  D4>ctrine 

'  The  doctrine  of  the  civil  law  on  the  subject  is  not  entirely 
aear.  In  Hubgh  v.  New  Orleans  &  C.  R.  Co.,^  the  Supreme 

58  10&-110.   1  Baker  v.  Bolton,  1  Camp.  493. 
a  6  La.  AhHp  496. 
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Cottrl  of  Louisiima  dccM^  tktt  by  the  civil  bw  tkefe  was 
mo  rifiit  of  action  for  damages  resulting  in  the  death  of  a 
freeman,  as  the  value  of  a  freeman's  body  could  not  be  esti- 
mated in  damages ;  but  that  there  was  such  a  right  of  action 
in  case  of  a  slave.  In  the  course  of  the  opinion  it  is  also  said 
that  the  weU-known  passage  of  Grotius*  was  intended  to 
enunciate  merely  a  duty  of  imperfect  obligation  uiaiag  from 
natural  law,  and  not  any  requirement  of  municipal  law.  On 
the  other  hand,  Judge  Deady,  in  Holmes  v.  Oregon  &  C.  R. 
Co.,*  states  that  the  Roman  law  did  give  such  a  remedy, 
though  he  cites  no  authority  for  the  statement.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  and  cei|ri|ly  the  opinion  of  the  leading  com- 
mentators, that  the  mmuous  in  the  ancient  civ^  law  in 
mmmmm  ^mn77kmmm  were  penal,  rather  than 
Ihril. 

The  Cmtmenial  Doctrine 

However  this  mav.||||ithe  leading  Continental  nations, 
which  have  drawn  froii  ml^f^  law  their  principles  of  right 
and  remedy,  have  adopted  in  their  system  of  laws,  a  rem* 
edy  for  such  cases. 

The  above-cited  decision  from  Louisiana  states  that  the 
law  of  France  allows  such  a  remedy,  though  it  did  not  feel 
Dound  to  adopt  the  French  law  on  the  subject  for  Lou- 
"iifiTaiiai 

In  Holland  (long  the  maritime  rival  of  England)  the  right 
of  action  is  firmly  established,  tid  figs  been  for  ^e&tifiei. 
It  is  an  equitable  development  of  the  penal  provisions  of  the 
civil  law  relating  to  the  death  of  freemen. 

Grotius,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Jurisprudence  of  Hoi- 

»  "Somicida  injustas  tenetur  solvere  Impensas,  si  qu«e  factse  snnt 
In  medicos,  et  Us  quos  occlsus  alere  ex  officio  solebat,  puta  parentibus, 
uxoribns,  liberis  dare  tantum  quantum  ilia  spes  allmentoruiiii  xatlMie 
Mbita  ffitatis  ocdsl,  valebat"  2  Grot  de  J.  B.  c  17. 

*  (I>.  G.)  5  Fed.  75. 

•  Book  3,  e  33  (Heitiert  Ed.  London,  1845).  * 
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"Sec  2.  But  the  skyer  is  properly  bound  to  make  com- 
pensation to  the  widow,  children,  and  others,  if  any  there 
he,  who  were  usually  supported  by  the  labor  of  the  deceased, 
for  losses  and  loss  of  profits  calculated  upon  the  principal 
of  annuity." 

"Sec  5.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  punishment, 
as  wcM  as  Hie  reconciliation,  a  great  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween cases  where  homicide  has  be«i  effected  by  assassi* 
nation— that  is,  secretly  and  treacherott^,  or  where  the 
criminal  was  aware  of  what  he  was  doing— «nd  cases  where 
the  party  was  slain  unawares ;  or  where  the  homicide  took 
place  in  a  personal  conflict  with  unlawful  or  forbidden,  or 
with  equal  or  unequal,  weapons,  and  which  has  given  oc- 
casion to  the  combat;  or  where,  in  short,  the  homicide  did 
not  occur  from  passion,  bt^  imm  neglect  But,  as  far  as 
regards  compensation,  these  circumstances  are  not  taken 
into  consideration,  as  it  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose  that  it 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  some  one,  in  which  is 
included  the  neglect  or  unskillfulness  of  a  physician  or  mid- 
wife, and  the  n^lect  or  ignorance  of  a  waggoner  or  skipper, 
or  the  incapacity  of  either  in  managing  a  ship  or  horses." 

Vinnius,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Xnslitiiles  (3d  Ed^ 
Amsterdam,  1659),  in  discussing  the  title  of  the  Aquilian 
law,  says  that  there  was  no  right  of  action  under  that  law  for 
the  death  of  a  freeman;  but  that  there  was  under  the  Cor- 
neltaa  law  if  the  killing  was  intentional  (dolo),  but,  if  neg- 
ligent (culpa),  a  fine  viras  imposed;  but  that,  if  there  is  a 
question  of  civil  remedy,  the  un}ust  slayer  is  required  to  pay 
the  funeral  and  medical  expenses,  and  such  a  sum  to  those 
whom  the  deceased  was  bound  to  support — as,  for  instance, 
diildren,  wife,  and  parents— as  their  expecUtion  of  sup- 
port was  worth,  considering  his  age. 

J.  Voet,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Pandects,  after  refer- 
ring to  various  texts  of  the  Roman  law  on  the  subject  of 
rights  of  action  for  personal  injuries,  states  that  in  modem 
times  this  right  has  been  extended  to  the  case  of  injuries 
Hi7oni:8,ADif.(2D  Bd.)— 15 
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resulting  in  death,  and  gives  a  right  of  action  to  the  chil- 
dren or  other  relations,  in  which  each  should  sue  for  the 
loss  personally  caused  to  him,  not  for  any  loss  inherited 
from  tlie  deceased.* 

In  Ccnnany,  also,  the  right  exists.  In  a  decision  of  the 
German  Reichsgericht,  rendered  in  1882,^  it  was  held  that 
this  right  of  action  existed  in  favor  of  parents  for  the  neg- 
ligent killing  of  a  son.  The  opinion  cites  many  commenta- 
tors, and  traces  the  doctrine  back  for  two  centuries. 

The  law  of  Scotland  also  allows  actions  to  the  wife  or 
family  of  the  deceased  as  a  development  of  the  unwritten 
■iw'  of  that  country,* 

■  As  these  countries  administer  the  law  snhstantially  the 
Ibme  in  all  their  courts,  and  do  not  have  common-law  courts 
Urith  one  system  and  other  courts  with  another  system,  the 
'^  "Ipoctrine  with  them  applies  on  land  and  sea  alike. 

This  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  among  the  leading  Conti- 
mmM  nations  would  seem  to  settle  that  it  is  at  least  suf- 
ficiently recognized  to  entitle  it,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  mari- 
time in  nature,  to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  general  body 
of  maritime  law  as  administered  by  maritime  nations.  In 
other  words,  any  other  nation  that  may  choose  to  adopt  it 
lllto  its  jurispmdence  is  not  making  something  maritime 

•  "Nec  dnblum,  quln  ex  usu  hodiemo,  latius  ilia  agendi  potestas 
extensa  sit;  In  quantum  ob  homlnem  liberum  culpa  occisum  uxori  et 
liberis  actio  datur  in  id,  quod  religioni  judicantis  sequum  vldebitur, 
liabita  ratione  victus,  quem  occisus  uxori  liberisque  suis  aut  aliis  pro- 
flumifg  ex  operis  potuisset  ac  solitus  esset  subministrare.  •  ♦  ♦ 
Qua  in  re  si  concurrat  forte  uxor,  parentes,  Uberi,  alter  alteri  pnefeiw 
cndus  Don  est ;  sed  magis  unicnique  in  id,  quantl  sua  intereise  docet, 
actio  danda ;  turn  quia  singuU  non  de  poena,  Md  itaaae  tSbk  lUato 
aitiiiii  contendmit ;  turn  quia  Imbc  actio  moi^  Uberit,  iiiiil]|i»iiM|iie^ 
nmi  qua  ocdsi  lieredttma  adeogoe  Sm  heiedlinloi,  Md  gna  InMa  ck 
'fm^  ocddentis  dator;  sic  ut  et  fUis  accommodanda  vcniat  VA  de- 
fnncto  heredes  esse  ab  tntestato  non  potQ^nnt,  jA,  oedsl  bflredita- 
ten,  ntppte  snspectam  noluerent  adire."  Volume  1  (Bd.  1728)  p.  542. 

f  EntBdieldiingen  des  B.  G.  In  avilsadieii,  vol.  7,  p*  m 

•  Ben.  Cteini.  i2(iei:  CSaffce    CNwl  Ck»^  Eim]  A*  a  €li. 
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that  was  not  maritime  before,  is  not  extending  the  limits  of 
the  general  maritime  law,  hut  is  merely  drawing  from  that 
fountain  something  that  was  there  already. 

THE  ENGUSH  DOCTKiliE  AS  TO  SURVIVAL  IN 

ADMIRALTY 

111.  In  England  there  is  no  right  of  action  in  rem  in  aii- 
nUralty  for  injuries  resulting  in  death. 

The  English  courts  recognized  no  such  right  in  the  ad- 
miralty equally  as  at  law.  Lord  Campbeirs  Act'*  did  away 
with  this  doctrine  of  the  common  law,  and  gave  a  right  of 
action  to  the  personal  representative  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wife,  husbund,  parent,  or  child  for  the  injury  dcme  to  them, 
not  for  any  injury  to  the  deceased  inherited  by  them.  The 
act  expressly  excepted  Scotland,  for  the  reason,  above  ex- 
plained, that  the  right  already  existed  there. 

It  was  long  a  question  in  England  whether  this  statute 
was  intended  to  apply  to  the  admiralty  courts.  After  much 
fluctuation,  it  was  finally  settled  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  VERA  CRUZ,"  decided  in  1884,  that  the  language  of 
the  English  act  contemplated  only  suits  in  the  common-law 
courts,  as  v/as  evident  from  the  provisions  in  relation  to 
juries,  and  that  neither  that  act,  nor  the  other  acts  giving 
the  admiralty  courts  jurisdiction  in  case  of  "claims  for  dam- 
age done  by  a  ship/'  gave  the  latter  courts  cognizance  in 
rem  o^  death  claims.  This  is  still  the  law  Eti|^d. 

t 

im.  •9ftioyict C93. 

itiOApp.  Ca8.69.  In  the  Bemina,  Ilk  B.  12  P.  D.  58,  IS  A.  a  1,  an 
aetton  In  personam  in  the  Probate,  DlYorce,  and  Admiially  DiTiskMi 

I  was  sustained,  but  it  was  on  the  ground  that  such  court  was  a  divl* 
sion  of  the  High  Ck)urt  of  Justice  under  the  EngUsh  Judicature  Act, 
and  not  by  virtue  of  the  jurisdiction  iKJSsessed  by  it  as  an  admiralty 
court.  See,  also,  Albert  Dumois,  177  U.  8.  240,  20  8up.  Ot  585,  4j| 
L.  Ed.  751. 
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THBrMISiaCAN  DOCTRINE  AS  TO  SURVIVAL  IN 

STATUTE  . 

action  in  the  admiralty  for  ikatli  injufiaa. 

In  'Jim  United  Stat#»  Ae  decisions  hmt  been  far  from 
harmonious-  la  our  dttai  system  of  laws,  we  must  consider 
the  question  independent  of  state  statute,  and  also  as  affect- 
ed by  such  statutes. 

Some  of  the  District  Judges,  when  the  question  came  be- 
fore them,  decided  that  the  common-law  doctrine  did  not 
govern  the  admiralty  courts  ;  that  it  was  not  consonant 
with  natural  justice;  and  that  the  widow  and  children  had 
a  natural  right  to  damages.  Hence  they  sustained  suits  by 
the  widow  and  children,  not  by  the  administrator,  ciren  in 
states  that  had  enacted  Lord  Campbeirs  Act." 

The  question  first  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ex 
parte  Gordon,"  decided  in  1881.  A  libel  had  been  filed  in 
a  District  Court  against  vessel  for  a  death  caused  by  a 
marine  collision.  A  writ  of  prohibition  was  asked  to  tc- 
strain  the  court  from  entertaining  the  case  as  one  beyond  its 
cognizance.  The  Supreme  Court  decided  that,  as  collision 
'was  a  marine  tort,  the  District  Court  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject-matter;  that  whether  to  consider  this  special^ 
claim  was  a  question  of  the  exercise;  not  of  the  existence, 
^H^wMktbn;  that  the  lower  coort  could  pass  upon  such 
a  question;  and  that  the  proper  way  to  raise  it  was  by 
appeal.  Thls/llle'fore,  settled  nothing. 

One  branch  of  the  question  was  presented  squarely  in  the 
HARRISBURG,"  decided  in  1886.   That  was  a  collision 

I  m   11  Sea  GuU.  Cliase^  145.  Fed.  Caa.  No.  12.578;  BlslihUii 
Ught,  Ohaset  150.  Fed.  Cas.  No.  6,4T7. 
"  104  U.  S.  515,  26  L.  Ed.  814. 
It  119  U.  S.  199.  7  Sup.  CI  140,  SO     m  S58. 
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between  the  schooner  Tilton  and  the  steamer  Harrisburg,  a 
Pennsylvania  steamer,  in  Massachusetts  waters,  in  which 
the  mate  of  the  Tilton,  a  citizen  of  Delaware,  was  killed. 
His  widow  and  child  libeled  the  steamer  in  the  United  Sutes 
District  Court  at  Philadelphia.  Both  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  had  statutes  giving  suits  to  the  administrator, 
but  these  were  held  inapplicable,  as  the  libel  had  not  been 
brought  within  the  time  required  by  those  statutes. 

Chief  Justice  Waite  reviewed  the  American  decisions,  and 
beld  that  the  rule  of  the  common  law  against  the  right  was 
well  established,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  show  that 
the  rule  of  the  admiralty  law  was  different;  and  he  held 
that,  independent  of  statute,  the  right  of  action  did  not' 
exist,  reserving  the  question  whether  a  statute  could  give  it. 

This  and  the  subsequent  case  of  the  Alaska  ^*  settle  that 
the  right  of  action  does  not  exist  independent  of  statute. 

Then  came  the  CORSAIR,"  decided  in  1892.  It  was  a 
libel  in  rem  against  a  Louisiana  steamer  by  the  parents  of  a 
passenger  killed  by  the  negligence  of  the  steamer  in  Louisi- 
ana waters.  The  claim  was  based  upon  the  sections  of  the 
Louisiana  Code  providing  for  the  bringing  of  actions  for  in- 
juries resulting  in  death.  The  court  held  that  the  statute 
was  evidently  not  intended  to  give  a  remedy  in  rem,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case. 
The  opinion,  however,  seems  to  consider  that  an  4HHk^ 
personam  could  have  been  sustained,  though  this  wHmil 
necessary  to  the  decision. 

In  the  Hamilton  ^®  the  Supreme  Court  entertained  juris- 
diction of  claims  for  loss  of  life  filed  in  a  limited  liability  pro- 
ceeding, and  intimated  again  that  a  proceeding  in  personam 
could  be  resorted  to,  though  it  was  not  necessary  to  the 
decision.  As  a  limited  liability  proceeding  stops  any  other, 
whether  in  a  state  or  federal  court,  and  compels  all  cred- 

I*  130  U.  S.  201,  9  Sup.  Ct.  461,  32  Eh  Sd.  923. 
i»  145  U.  S.  335,  12  Sup.  Ct  949,  36  Ii.  Ed.  727, 
i«207  U.  8.  39e»  28  Sup.  Ct  138,  02  ti.  SO.  264. 


iters,  whether  lien  creditors  or  not,  to  come  in,  this  settles 
ncyfiiiiif  as  to  the  power  to  establish  such  a  right  of  action 
in  aiiiiiralty  hy  statiile. 

if^ence  the  question  must  neact  be  considered,  first,  in  ref- 
tflience  to  state  power  of  legislation;  and,  second,  tn  refer- 
ence to  congressional  power  of  legislation. 

SJHiS^NDfiR  STATS  STATUTES 

im  A  state  statute  may  give  a  remedy  for  death  injuries, 
enforceable  by  proceedings  in  rem  or  in  personam 
in  tlie  admlfalty  ciiwta»  or  by  ordinary  suit  in  the 
commoo-lsw  courts. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  state  statute  may  affect  a  ship  or 
subjects  over  which  admiralty  has  jurisdiction  does  not  in- 
validate it .  There  are  many  cases  where  there  are  concur- 
rent remedies  in  the  state  and  admiralty  courts.  Hence 
tiere  can  be  no  question  of  the  right  of  a  state  to  give  the 
remedy  by  common-law  action,  even  for  a  cause  of  action 
maritime  by  nature.  In  American  S.  B.  Co.  v.  Chase,*' 
decided  in  1872,  which  was  a  suit  at  common  law  for  a  death 
in  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island  caused  by  a  marine  collision, 
the  Rhuli  Jsland  statute  giving  the  right  of  action  at  com- 
mon law  was  held  valid,  notwithstanding  the  point  made 
by  defense  that  the  cause  of  action  was  maritime  by  na- 
ture, and  that  the  statute  was  an  infringement  of  the  ex- 
clusive admiralty  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts.  The 
court  forbore  to  decide  whether  it  was  maritime  or  not, 
but  held  that  the  state  could  authorize  a  common-law  action 
in  either  case» 

In  Sherlock  v.  Ailing,*'  decided  in  1876,  an  Indiana  stat- 
iite  to  the  same  effect  was  attacked  on  another  ground.  It 
was  claimed  to  violate  the  commerce  clause  ol  the  federal 

im  I  f  le  Walt  S22,  21  Ii.  Sd.  80ib 
f  sa  17.  &  9%  23  u-  m  Slti 
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ConsHtntion,  as  imposing  a  new  burden  on  comiHerce.  But 
the  court  held  that  it  affected  commerce  only  indirectly, 

and  that  in  such  matters  the  states  could  legislate  as  long  as 
Congress  failed  to  legislate  on  the  subject. 

Hence,  as  far  as  this  special  subject  is  concerned,  the  pow- 
er of  a  state  to  legislate,  in  the  absence  of  l^;islation  by  Con-. 
gress»  is  clear,  subject  to  cortiia  restrictions. 

This  is,  subject  to  the  qualification,  explained  in  a  former 
connection,^'  that  a  state  cannot  give  to  its  courts  an  action 
in  rem  pure  and  simple  to  enforce  a  maritime  cause  of  ac- 
tion. 

The  power  of  a  state  to  legislate  in  matters  of  admiralty 
cognizance  has  been  frequently  c<msidered.  In  Ex  parte 
McNiel,'*  the  court  says  that,  tiiough  a  state  statute  cannot 
confer  jurisdiction  on  a  federal  court,  it  may  give  a  sub- 
stantial right,  which  is  enforceable  in  the  proper  federal 
court,  whether  equity,  admiralty,  or  common  law,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  right  given.  In  other  connec- 
tions the  court  has  decided  that,  if  the  subject-matter  is 
maritime  a  state  statute  may  annex  a  right  in  ma,  ^oree- 
able  in  the  admiralty  court.  It  may  give  its  courts  juris- 
dicti<m  even  of  admiralty  matters,  provided  it  does  not  give 
them  an  admiralty  procedure  in  rem.  Hence  a  state  stat- 
ute giving  a  right  of  action  in  rem  for  supplies  and  repairs 
on  domestic  vessels  is  vaUd  as  long  as  it  leaves  the  power  of 
enforcing  the  same  by  pure  proceedmgs  in  rem  to  the  fed- 
eral courts.** 

But  a  state  statute  giving  a  right  of  action  in  rem  for 
building  a  ship  does  not  confer  such  a  power  of  enforce- 
ment on  the  federal  courts,  as  such  a  transaction  is  not 
maritime  by  nature,  and  the  states  cannot  change  the  na- 
ture of  an  action  from  nonmaritime  to  maritime.'* 


i»  Ante,  pp.  29,  110. 
20  13  Wall.  236,  20  L.  Ed.  624. 
«i  Glide,  167  U.  S.  606,  17  Sup.  Ct.  930,  42  L.  Ed.  298, 
»a  Roach  v.  Chapman,  22  How.  129,  16  U  Ed.  294. 
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s^p^Peh-  the  very  reason  that  it  is  not  maritime  they  can  give 
a  remedy  in  rem  to  their  own  courts  to  enforce  a  ship- 
building contract,  as  the  power  of  the  states  over  matters 
not  maritime  is  not  restricted  by  the  constitutional  pro- 
vbions  giving  the  federal  courts  exclusive  cognizance  of 
ttlies  of  admiralty  and  maijtime  jurisdiction.*' 

-A  further  limit  on  the  state  power  of  legislation  over  ad- 
miralty subj^ects  has  been  added  ffllleiit''  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Heretofore  it  has  been  the  usual,  if  not 
universal,  understanding  as  to  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
that,  if  a  state  statute  creates  a  right  of  action  in  coiij||||ion 
with  subjects  maritime  by  nature,  an  admiralty  couif  Hould 
recognize  it  and  enforce  it  by  its  own  peculiar  procedure, 
and  that,  if  the  subject  is  maritime  by  nature,  the  limit  as 
to  state  legislation  was  simply  on  its  power  to  interfere  with 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  an  admiralty  court  in  rem. 

.  But  in  Southern  Pacific  Co.  v.  Jensen  "  the  court  went 
hx  beyond  this.  It  held  that  a  state  law  could  not  "work 
material  prejudice  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the  gen- 
S'iial  maritime  law,  or  interfere  with  the  proper  harmony 
and  uniformity  of  that  law  in  its  international  and  inter- 
state relations,**  and  it  held  that  a  common-law  court  in  the 
trial  of  a  case  was  required  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  ad- 
miralty law,  if  the  case  was  of  a  maritime  nature,  regard^ 
less  of  a  state  statute  purporting  to  affect  it 

It  repeated  the  rultiig  in  two  later  cases.**  As  there  was 
in  ordinary  cases  no  established  admiralty  rule  as  to  inju- 
ries resulting  in  death,  this  additional  qualification  would 
not  affect  the  state  power  of  legislation  over  such  cases,  as 

itBdwai^  V.  BDiott,  21  Wall.  682,  22  Ii.  Ed.  487;  Norfh  Padfle 
&  S. dUi  Hill Btm  liftfllie By. 4  SbliiiilMlng  €0.,  2IIIII.  a  119. 
8i  Sup.  Ot  221,  61  lib  IkL  510. 

>«2i4  U.  8.  206^  Sf  01.  &24,  61  X*  Id.  11160,  I*  B.  10180, 
HH,         Ou.'  l^lTBf  IHHI^I' 

ttOieleiitIs  X4id[eniH:E  &  Oo^  2«7  V.  8.  612,  86  fitap.  Ot 
001,  62  In  m  1171;  Unton  lldi  Oo^  V.  BridDwn,  248  U.  &  806,  66 

mm  ot  112, 68  ift  m  26i. 
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its  effect  would  be  rather  to  supplement  than  to  "work  ma- 
terial prejudice." 

But  there  is  one  class  of  caaes  in  which  its  effect  would 
be  far-reaching;  that  is,  in  case  of  the  representatives  of 
a  seaman  suing  for  a  death  caused  by  negligence  of  the  ship- 
owner, the  basis  of  the  suit  being  a  state  statute  giving  such 
a  right  of  action. 

Under  the  old  admiralty  authorities,  the  only  responsibil- 
ity of  a  shipowner  to  a  seaman^  in  the  absence  of  personal 
negligence,  is  for  maintenance  and  cure,  and  dges  not  extend 
beyond  the  seaman's  life.  Hence  it  ought  to  follow  ai  a 
corollary  from  these  decisions  that  a  state  can  not  create 
a  right  of  action  for  negligent  injuries  resulting  in  the  death 
of  a  seaman.  Prior  to  those  decisions  such  suits  were  com* 
mon.*' 

But,  with  these  salifications,  if  the  subject^maHser  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter  is  by  nature  maritime,  the  power  of 
a  state  to  give  an  action  enforceable  in  an  admiralty  court, 
in  the  absence  of  congressional  legislation,  seems  to  fol- 
low. 

RestrkHom  of  State  SUOufe  Bindimg 

As  the  right  to  sue  depends  on  the  state  statute,  it  follows 
that  the  state,  in  giving  the  right,  may  name  the  conditions 
on  which  it  is  given.  Hence  the  restriction  of  the  right  to 
sue  to  one  year,  contained  in  Lord  Campbell's  Act  and  em- 
bodied in  nea^  all  the  state  statutes  based  upon  it»  is  bind- 
ing on  suits  in  the  admiral^  OMirt  llils  is  not  m  statute 
of  limitations,  but  a  condition  on  which  the  right  is  given, 
and  performance  must  be  shown  by  the  plaintiff  as  part  of 
his  case." 

*•  Transfer  No.  12,  221  Fed.  409,  137  C.  C.  A.  207. 

«T  Harrisburg,  119  U.  S.  199,  7  Sup.  Ct.  140,  30  L.  Ed.  358;  Stem 
V.  La  Compagnle  G6ii6rale  Transatlantique  (D.  C.)  110  Fed.  996; 
International  Nav.  Co.  v.  Lindstrom,  123  Fed.  475,  60  C.  0.  A.  649. 
Unless  the  California  statute  differs  from  the  usual  form  of  these 
■tatates,  Western  Fuel  Ca  v.  Garcia,  255  Fed.  817,  167  C.  C.  A.  145. 
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In  Hiis  connection  it  is  material  to  consider  how  far  the 
workmen's  compensation  laws  enacted  in  many  states  af- 
fect the  right  to  tne  in  the  admiralty  for  damages  resultmg 
in  death. 

Hiis  is  largely  a  qncstion  of  construing  the  state  legisk- 
tbn  on  the  subf  ect.  The  usual  of  compensation  law 
restricts  those  who  come  nnder  its  terms  to  the  remedies 
provided  by  the  law  itsett  The  right  of  action  for  damages 
resulting  in  the  death  of  an  employe  is  to  that  extent  abol^ 
ished. 

logically  it  should  follow  that,  where  the  right  of  action 
Spends  on  a  state  statute,  it  would  fall  in  the  admiralty 
court  wherever  it  would  fall  in  the  state  court.  The  power 
which  makes  can  unmake,  in  whole  or  in  part.   It  can  re- 
peal such  a  right  entirely,  or  modify  it  as  seems  best. 

So  far  this  question  has  not  been  directly  presented,  and 
it  remmins  to  be  seen  whether  the  judges  will  follow  their 
heads  or  their  hearts.** 
|pWai  Injury  on  Waier-^Dm^  Ashore 

In  discussing  the  bounds  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  tort, 
it  has  been  seen  that  where  the  cause  of  action  is  consum- 
mate on  the  water,  admiralty  has  jurisdiction,  though  addi- 

dedcUng  the  contrary,  cannot  be  sustained.  It  is  true,  as  the  court 
8am  tHat  the  recognteed  principles  of  the  maritime  law  are  un- 
affected hf  local  l^iHatlim,  at  least  since  the  recent  decisions  of 
the  SlKPceiiie  CSonrt  ffif  the  right  to  sue  for  damages  resulting  in 
death  la  not  ''a  recognized  principle  of  the  maritime  law,"  but  a  new 
right  depending  so  far  on  state  statutes  and  subject  to  the  oondlttoa 
of  those  statutes.  Besides,  there  are  many  iMtanwajrttfg^ 
**recognized  principles  of  maritime  law^  have  been  aUiULllHHHil 
legislation,  snch  as  pilotage,  materialmen's  Hens,  local  Ni^^ 
€if  navigation,  and  a  number  of  others.  • 

a^BJ^tad  y.  Pacific  Coast  a  8.  Ca  (^.J^)^^  ^ 
nhat  analogous.  There  the  Wortaaarfs  OmpflMalM  M  «  vmr 
iiMT  was  held  to  modllf  the  New  Jeracpr  dAaOi  ilatMa  at  to  one 
^STofempf^r  ^onehas^to^lyon 
a  state  law  to  support  a  ehdmed  Ught,  Ija  awst  t^ke  the  law 
IMi  It,  haidtfiips  and  an.-  But  en  May  «•  im  the  Supreme 
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tional  injuries  immediately  following  on  land  may  aggra- 
vate the  damages,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
cause  of  action  is  consummate  only  on  land,  admiralty  has 
no  jurisdiction,  although  the  injury  originated  on  water.** 

The  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  case  of  a  person 
injured  fatally  on  a  ship,  but  not  dying  till  after  he  has  been 
carried  ashore,  depends — or  ought  to  depend — on  the  char- 
acter of  the  state  statute  giving  tiie  ri^ht. 

It  is  well  known  that  state  statutes  giving  ^is  right  \>l 
mction  fall  under  two  classes.  One  class  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  deceased  to  sue  for  the  injury  inflicted,  and 
provides  that  such  right  of  action,  vesting  independent  of 
statute  in  the  deceased,  shall  survive,  thus  simply  abol- 
ishing the  common-law  rule  that  a  personal  right  of  action 
dies  with  the  person.  The  Massachusetts  and  Louisiana 
statutes  may  be  taken  as  types  of  this  class,  and  these  are 
called  "survival  acts.** 

Another  type  gives  an  entirely  new  right  of  action  to  the 
parties  injured  by  the  death,  such  as  dependents,  for  the 
loss  to  them  by  reason  of  the  death,  independent  of  any 
right  of  action  to  the  deceased.  Lord  Campbell's  Act  in 
^Ig^'  £ngland>  which  ivaft  the  prototype  of  these  statutes,  and  the 
Vi^^iiia  statute,  are  good  ittustratiotts  of  tiiis  type.  These 
are  usually  designated  as  "death  acts." 

It  is  obvious  that  under  a  survival  act  the  right  of  action 
is  consummate  when  the  fatal  injury  is  inflicted,  and  that 
the  subsequent  suffering  and  death  are  only  cumulative. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  under  a  death  act  the  right  of 
action  is  not  consummate  till  dei^  occurs.** 

Court  decided  such  acts  invalid  as  affecting  admiralty.  Knicker- 

l)ocker  Ice  CJo.  v.  Stewart.  252  U.  S.  ,  40  Sup.  Ct.  438. 64  L.  Ed.  . 

»»Aiite,pw  190. 

••In  OamUna.  a  H  O.  B.  B.  v.  Sbewalter,  128  Tenn.  363,  161  8. 
W.  UaS,  Aim.  Caa.  1015C,  605,  U  R.  A.  1916C,  964  (affirmed  without 
f^tiiloii  Sbewalter  v*  OuoUna,  a  *  Q.  Hj.,  289  U.  8.  630,  36  8np.  Ct 
16$,  69 1*.  Bd.  49iD,  Is  an  atoliabla  dlaewnioB  of  tiiese  two  dasses. 
Bee,  Mldilgaa  Ottit  B.  C9bb  v»  Tradand^  227  8»  69,  88  8a]i. 
Gt  198»  67  Ik  Bd.  417.  AUl  Oaa  3dt4a  m 
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Hcacc,  m  a  case  arising  midcr  a  survival  act,  admiralty 
mm  to  l^^c^on,  tlicmgh  the  death,  occurred  on 
land. 

And  in  a  case  arising  under  a  death  act,  admiralty  ought 
not  to  have  jurisdiction,  where  the  death  occur  red  on  land. 

Accordingly,  in  Ryley  v.  Philadelphia  &  R.  R.  Co.,»» 
Judge  Adams  held  that  admiralty  had  no  jurisdiction  in  a 
case  turning  on  the  Pennsylvania  statute  (a  death  statute) 
where  the  Injured  party  died  on  shore. 

And  in  Hamburg-Amerikanische  Packetfahrt  Aktien  Ge^ 
sellschaft  v.  Gye,"  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  held,  in  a  case  arising  under  the  Louisiana 
statute  (a  survival  sUtute),  that  there  was  jurisdiction. 

This  case  was  followed  in  the  Anglo-Patagonian  "  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  in  a  case 
arising  under  tMlMltiiiia  statute  (a  death  statute)  ,  over- 
looking the  ffcdicai  difference  between  the  Louisiana  and 
Virginia  statutes.  '^^^ 

SAMB«iiIINDER  CONGRESSIONAL  STATUTES 

liiiir 

114.  Cfmgnm  imdtr  its  general  power  m  rognlBit  unrir 
time  subjects,  can  give  a  right  of  action  in  admiral- 
ty for  death  mjuries;  and  a  congressional  statute 
would  supersede  any  state  statutes  in  so  far  as  tliey 
coniict  vidth  it  ^ 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  how  far  Congress  may 
legislate  on  the  subject 

•i(D.  C.)  173  Fed.  839. 

•t2OT  I^.  247,  124  C.  C.  A.  517.  That  the  Louisiana  act  Is  a 
■mrlTal  act,  see  Carolina  C.  &  O.  R.  R.  v.  Shewalter,  128  Tenn.  363, 
lei  S.  W.  im  Ann.  Cas.  1915C,  605.  L.  R.  A.  191GC,  964,  affirmed 
gliewalter  v.  CferoUna,  G.  &  O.  Ry.,  239  U.  S.  630.  36  Sup.  Ct.  166. 
00  L.  Ed.  476,  ante,  note  30,  and  the  Corsair,  145  U.  S.  336,  12  Sup. 
Ct  MO,  36  K  Ed.  727. 

tt  M  fid.  02,  148  a  a  A.  586. 
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The  federal  courts  as  a  class  derive  their  admiralty  ju- 
risdiction direct  from  the  Constitution,  and  not  from  con- 
gressional statutes.  How  far  may  federal  statutes  affect  the 
admiralty  jurisdiction?  There  are  many  statutes  which  do 
affect  it— like  the  statutes  repUatii^  the  rules  <rf  the  road 
at  sea,  requiring  inspection  of  steamers,  regulating  the 
rights  of  merchant  seamen,  etc.  It  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed that  similar  legislation  rested  upon  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  which  reasoning,  if  sound,  would  have  de- 
feated the  power  of  regulating  vessels  engaged  solely  in  in- 
ternal commerce.  And  so  it  was  held  as  far  back  as  the 
GENESEE  CHIE?/*  decided  in  1851,  that  Coi^press  de- 
rives some  powers  of  legislation  from  Ac  admiral  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  and  is  not  limited  to  the  commerce 
clause.  This  has  been  reiterated  in  many  later  cases,  nota- 
bly in  EX  PARTE  GARNETT,»»  decided  in  1891.  • 

This  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  admiralty  jurisdiction 
must  now  be  defined  more  accurately.  As  the  grant  is  by 
the  Constitution  itself,  Congess  cannot  change  the  general 
limits  or  bounds  of  the  aillilly.  But  within  those  bounds, 
as  understood  by  the  common  consent  of  enlightened  mari- 
time nations,  it  may  regulate  procedure,  and  even  rights. 
It  may  adopt  into  our  law  doctrines  of  marine  law  found  in 
other  maritime  codes,  though  our  admiralty  courts  had 
never  before  administered  such  a  doctrine.  It  cannot  make 
that  marine  which  is  not  marine  by  nature,  but,  if  it  is  ma- 
rine by  nature,  and  so  recognized  in  maritime  circles.  Con- 
gress may  give  it  a  place  in  our  admiralty  law  which  it  had 
never  had  before.  To  illustrate.  Congress  could  pass  a 
statute  regulating  the  manner  in  which  approaching  vessels 
should  act  to  prevent  collision,  though  both  were  emiolled 
in  Virginia,  and  never  left  the  boundaries  of  Virgil;  but 
Congress  could  hardly  pass  a  statute  regulating  the  pie- 


fm  •«  i2Hew.443,i8  i:i,mim 
•i  141  u.  8. 1,  u  mB>.ct  m,mh.m.  mk 
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caiitioiis  whadi  Approaching  railroad  trains  should  take  to 
avoid  collisimi^  and  relegatt  their  enforcement  to  the  ad* 
tty  courts. 

It  is  true,  we  liftve  held  that  the  boundaries  and  limits 
of  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  are  matters  of 
judicial  cognizance,  and  cannot  be  affected  or  controlled  by 
legislation,  whether  state  or  national.'  Chief  Justice  Taney 
in  the  St  Uwrence,  1  Black,  522,  526,  527  [17  L.  Ed.  180] ; 
Ipie  l^tawanna,  21  Wall.  558,  575,  576  [22  h.  Ed.  654]. 
But  within  these  boundaries  and  limits  the  law  itself  is  that 
lirhich  has  alwayf  been  received  as  maritime  law  in  this 
country,  with  suclll'llncndments  and  modifications  as  Con- 
gress may  from  time  to  time  have  adopted.'* 

This  subject  has  been  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  connection  with  the  statute  limiting  the  liability  of  a  ves- 
sel owner  for  torts  of  his  ship  or  crew  to  the  value  of  the 
sh^.  This  act  was  passed  on  March  3,  1851,  9  Stat.  635 
(U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §§  8020-«027).  In  Norwich  &  N.  Y. 
Transp.  Co.  v.  Wright,**  it  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
maritime  law  of  modem  Europe.  In  the  SCOTLAND,*' 
the  court,  repeating  what  it  had  said  in  the  LOTTA- 
WAMMA,**  says  that  the  foreign  maritime  codes  and  com- 
pilations were  operative  in  any  country  only  so  far  as  that 
country  chose  to  adopt  them,  and  not  as  authority  per  se ; 
but  that  Congress  could  adopt  such  a  principle  into  our  law 
from  the  general  body  of  maritime  law.  In  EX  PARTE 
PHENIX  INS.  CO.,**  an  application  was  made  for  the 
beneit  of  this  limitation  against  a  fire  on  land  started  by 
llgpming  steamer^  The  court  held,  however,  that  the  lim- 
MNion  was  only  intended  to  protect  against  such  causes 

i«  Butler  y.  Boston  &  a  S.  S.  Ck>.,  m  U.  S.  527.  D  Sup.  Ct  612.  32 
U  Bd.  1017. 
tr  13  Wall.  104.  20  Ia  Bd.  68& 
•«105  U.  S.  24,  2e  L.  S3f'||fti 
••21  WaU.  568,  22  K  MtmL 
MtmV,  e.  610.  7  Sop.  Ot.  25,  dO  L.  WA,  274 
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of  action  as  the  district  court  could  have  heard  on  libel  in 
rem  or  in  personam,  and  a  loss  consummate  on  land  was 
hot  one  of  these.  In  other  words,  this  case  settled  that  ^ 
limitation  could  only  be  pleaded  against  such  causes  of  ac- 
tion as  were  in  their  nature  maritime,  no  matter  in  what 
forum,  state  or  federal,  they  were  asserted. 

Then  came  BUTLER  v.  BOSTON  &  S.  S.  S.  CO." 
There  the  act  was  invoked  as  a  protection  against  a  suit 
on  account  of  the  death  of  a  passenger  on  Massachusetts  wa- 
ters, brought  in  a  Massachusetts  court  under  a  Massachu- 
setts statute.  If  this  cause  of  action  was  not  maritime  by 
nature,  and  the  Massachusetts  act  could  not  have  given  a 
remedy  enforceable  in  the  admiralty,  it  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  the  court,  under  the  principles  of  EX  PARTE 
PHENIX  INS.  CO.,  to  have  refused  the  benefit  of  the  lim- 
ited liability  act  against  the  suit  as  one  of  which  a  District 
Court  would  not  have  had  original  jurisdiction  in  admiralty. 
But  the  court  decided  that  Congress  had  power  to  adopt  the 
act  from  the  Continental  maritime  codes,  and  to  extend  its 
protection  to  death  cases,  and  that  this  power  came  from 
the  admiralty  and  maritime  clanae  of  the  Const^tion,  not 
from  the  commerce  clause.*" 

This  would  settle  the  question  that  such  a  cause  of  acdon 
is  maritime  by  nature,  if  it  were  not  clear  enough  already. 
In  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
leading  Continental  maritime  nations  recognized  such  a 
right  of  action.  If  Congress  <an  ingraft  on  our  maritime 
law  their  limited  liability  act,  it  can,  on  the  same  principle, 
borrow  their  action  for  death  injuries. 

This  reasoning  is  not  affected  by  the  later  case  of  Rich- 
ardson V.  Harmon,"  which  held  that  nonmaritime  causes  of 

41 130  U.  S.  527,  9  Sup.  Ct.  612,  32  L.  Ed.  1017. 
4a  See,  also^  Albert  Dumois,  177  U.  S.  240,  20  Sup.  Ct  895,  44  I-. 
Ed.  751. 

43  222  U.  S.  96,  32  Sup.  Ct  27,  56  I*.  Ed.  110. 
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actlofB  cnuld  also  be  proved  in  a  Mnited  ItabUity  froceeditig. 
It  turned  not  tii>on  'il|»i|inal  limited  liability  act  con- 
strued in  ex  parte  I^cMllllW.  Co.,  but  on  the  amendment  of 
Jnne  26, 1884  **  "'A'^Sf 

If  this  reasoning  and  the  iitiWe  authorities  establish  that 
such  a  cause  of  action  is  maritime,  two  results  follow: 

(1)  A  state  statute  can  be  made  to  regulate  the  right, 
and  can  give  it  in  personam  or  in  rem,  enforceable  in  the 
tiiliiilgr,  or  by  an  ordinary  personal  action  in  its  own 
courts. 

(2)  An  act  of  Congress  may  also  regulate  the  subject, 
and  in  such  case  it  would  supersede  the  state  statute,  at  least 
so  far  as  foreign  vessels  are  concerned,  or  as  far  as  it  would 
mnill^^   remedy  in  admiralty.^'  • 

««2S  Stat  m  (U.  8.  CcMii.  St  1  808B);  Appendix,  post,  p. 487. 
*  Whm  fiis  wurk  was  nearly  Wmmgh      praes,  GomgmB  pamd 

Mm  ilifflrtilig'ti  Will  nuiiiitttiiaiica  of  aottmis     ieaUi  on Hie  Idi^ 
siis  aiid  otlier  amttalile  waters. 
Be  m  mmm$lm:^^^*e       HoiiM  of  BeprvtenialiM  o/  the 
fplliiii.  SUOm  of  4H|itfp  In  €mim*9  ai$mlM^  TImt  wTammm  the 
lih  eC  a  person  4WP^^  caaeed  hf  wioogM  act,  neglect,  or  de- 
It  oeenrrlng  <m  Selii^  seas  bejond  a  maiiBe  league  from  the 
of  any  dtate,  or  tlie  District  of  Goliittlila,  or  Uie  Territories 
H  dependeodes  of  tlie  United  States,  tbe  permtl  representative 
of  tbe  decedent  may  maintain  a  suit  for  damages  in  the  district 
courts  of  tli©  United  States,  In  admiralty,  for  the  exclusiye  benefit 
of  mt  decedenrs  wife,  husband,  par^t,  <dilld,  or  dependent  relative 
agahist  the  vessil,  person,  or  corpmtlon  which  would  have  been 
liable  if  death  hid  not  aisned. 
t    Sec  2.  Ihat  tlie  recovery  in  such  suit  shall  be  a  fair  and  just 
compensation  for  the  pecuniary  loss  sustained  by  the  persons  for 
whose  benefit  the  suit  is  brought  and  shall  be  apportioned  among 
them  by  the  court  In  proportion  to  the  loss  they  may  severally  have 
suffered  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  person  by  whose  representa- 
tive the  suit  is  brought. 

a.  Thttym:h  suit  shall  be  begun  within  two  years  from  the 
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In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  opinion  in  BUTLER 
V.  BOSTON  &r  S.  S.  S.  CO.,  supra,  the  court  reserves  the 
question  whether  a  state  statute  can  have  this  effect.  This 
was  probably  a  mere  cautious  reservation  of  a  question  not 
directly  involved,  but  the  conclusion  would  seem  to  follow 
from  the  above  authorities. 

date  of  such  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default,  unless  during  that 
period  there  has  not  been  reasonable  opportunity  for  securing  ju- 
risdiction of  the  vessel,  person,  or  corporation  sought  to  be  charged ; 
but  after  the  expiration  of  such  period  of  two  years  the  right  of 
action  hereby  given  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  lapsed  until  ninety 
days  after  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  secure  jurisdiction  has  of- 
fered. 

Sec.  4.  That  whenever  a  right  of  action  Is  granted  by  the  law  of 
any  foreign  State  on  account  of  death  by  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or 
default  occurring  upon  the  high  seas,  such  right  may  be  maintained 
in  an  appropriate  actlcm  in  admiralty  in  tiie  ooarts  of  Qie  United 
States  without  abatement  in  refStect  to  tibe  amount  for  wliich  re- 
covery is  authorized,  any  statute  of  the  United  States  to  tlie  c«k 
tiary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  a  person  die  as  Hie  result  of  such  wrongful  act, 
n^ect,  or  default  as  is  mentioiied  in  section  1  during  the  pendency 
in  a  court  of  admiralty  of  the  United  States  of  a  suit  to  recover 
damages  personal  injuries  In  respect  of  sudi  act,  neglect,  or  de- 
fault, tbe  personal  xepresentatiTe  of  tiie  deeedent  may  be  substituted 
as  a  party  and  the  sidt  may  ^?ooeed  as  a  suit  under  this  Act  for  the 
recovery  of  Hie  compensation  provided  in  section  2. 

Sec  a.  Tliat  in  suits  under  tids  Act  the  fact  that  the  decedent  has 
he^  guilty  of  contribut<^  negligence  shall  not  bar  recovery,  but 
the  court  tfiaU  tabe  into  ccmsideration  the  degree  of  negligence 
attributable  to  the  decedent  and  reduce  the  recovery  accordingly. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  provisions  of  any  State  statute  giving  or  regulat- 
ing rights  of  action  or  remedies  for  death  shall  not  be  affected  by 
this  Act  Nor  shaU  this  Act  apply  to  the  Great  Lakes  or  to  any 
waters  within  the  territorial  limits  of  any  State,  or  to  any  navigable 
waters  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  8.  That  this  Act  shall  not  affect  any  pending  suit,  action,  or 
proceeding. 

Approved,  March  30,  1920. 

BuoBts,Anif.:(gn  Eo.)~-ia 
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"iilllil  li  THE  LAW  GOVERNING 

11$.  Tbe  right  of  action  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  it  arose ;  or  by  the  law  of  the  flag  if  it  aroie 
m  the  high  seas ;  in  so  far  as  the  relations  of  the 
parties  under  the  lag  are  concerned. 
■      death  occurs  from  a  colltsioii  between  two  vessels 
-%'#ll/^..^creiit  flags,  there  k  m  right  of  actioii  by 
tfiose  fataMy  hijured  on  one  yessel  against  the  oth- 
^^^"'^  er  vessel,  where  the  collision  occurs  on  the  high 
'Mtaa*' 

It  is  an  important  question  what  law  governs  in  such 
cases.  A  state  statute  would  regulate  any  such  occurrence 
nti  ftiik  w2itf*rs  nii^^JiKittiiliilliin,  and  any  negligent  kill' 
ing  on  the  high  seas  of  any  one  on  a  vessel  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  the  vessel's  hailing  port  as  far  as  those 
aboard  are  concerned.*® 

It  is  a  favorite  principle  of  admiralty  that  its  rights  of 
action  follow  a  ship  around  the  worid,  and  may  be  enforced 
in  any  port.   This  is  true  as  to  personal  injuries,  and  in 

such  casea-  m^mmtitmmJ^      ^^^^  "^^^""^ 

i»  McDonald  v.  Mallory,  77  N.  Y.  540,  33  Am.  Bop.  664;  Hamil- 
ton, 207  U.  S.  398,  28  Sup.  Ct  183,  »2  Ii^  W.  26i  (a  tsSmm  between 
two  ships  of  the  same  flag,  where  the  law  ^sgiitiiioii  *!>  both  was  ap- 
plied): La  Bnurgogne.  210.13.  S.  9K,  28  Sup.  Ot  66*.  08  I*  m  1173 
(a  '^tmdi  ship,  whefe  the  Ftendi  law  was  qwiM  In  favor  of  those 
aboard):  Bi<«ad  Pwlflc  CJoast  Sk.  &  (D.  O.)  244  Fed.  a34; 
Inttanatloiial  Nav.  Go.  v.  Llndstrom,  123  Fed.  60  C.  C.  A.  649. 
-m  Davidson  %  HnH,  t^l  2  K  B.  606.  which  was  a  collision  on 
^  high  seas  between  a  Norwegian  and  an  English  vessel,  causinj; 
the  death  hf  drownliif  of  one  of  the  Norwegian's  crew,  it  was  held 
t''mt  a  suit  would  lie  against  tiie  BngUsh  vessel.  The  question  turn- 
id,  however,  mainly  on  the  constnictlon  put  on  the  English  act  of 
IMIiillll  foestloii  of  Intent,  and  not  on  any  appUcatlou  of 
lite  flttMlples  ot  Conflict  of  Laws. 

iiiiiiiiiH 
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the  cause  of  action  arose,  or  the  law  of  the  flag  if  it  arose 
on  the  high  seas,  and  if  shown  what  that  law  is.^* 

But  cases  often  arise  where  vessels  of  different  flags  col- 
lide. In  such  case  the  rights  of  injured  parties  against  their 
own  ship  are  governed  by  their  flag;  but  there  is  no  rem- 
edy against  the  other  ship,  under  the  doctrine  of  Conflict  of 
Laws  that,  if  the  laws  are  different,  neither  law  would  be 
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EFFECT  OF  CONTRIBIITOEY  NKGLIQSNCB 
116.  Contributory  negHgence  bars  recovery. 

There  is  one  anomaly  in  the  decisions  on  the  subject. 

Although  the  doctrine  finds  its  place  in  the  admiralty  law 
only  from  the  fact  that  it  is  maritime  by  nature,  it  is  held 
that,  even  in  the  admiralty  courts  in  suits  for  such  causes 
of  action  contributory  negligence  bars  recovery.** 

Admiralty  courts  have  their  own  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
ject of  contributory  negligence.  In  collision  cases,  where 
both  are  negligent,  the  damages  are  equally  divided. 

In  personal  injury  cases,  not  fatal,  the  damages  are  di- 
vided, not  equally,  but  much  as  the  judge  may  think  equi- 
table, considering  the  circumstances  and  the  relative  fault 
of  the  parties.** 

4«  Lamlngton  (D.  C.)  87  Fed.  752 ;  Panama  R  Co.  v.  Napier  Ship- 
ping Co.,  166  U.  S.  280,  17  Sup.  Ct.  572,  41  L.  Ed.  1004;  Northern 
Pac.  R.  Co.  V.  Babcock,  154  U.  S.  190,  14  Sup.  Ct.  978,  38  L.  Ed.  958 : 
Manning  y.  Inteniational  Mercantile.  Marine  Co^  212  We^  d33,  129 
C.  C.  A.  453. 

*7  Middlesex  (D.  0.)  253  Fed.  143;  Sagamore,  247  Fed.  743,  109 

C.  C.  A.  601.  -islifc' ' 

S  116.    *8  Robinson  v.  Detroit  &  C.  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  73  Fed.  WB, 

20  C.  O.  A.  86;  Qulnette  v.  Bisso,  136  Fed.  825,  69  C.  C.  A.  503,  5 

L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  303. 
4d  Max  Morris,  137  U.  S.  1, 11  Sup.  Ct  29,  34  L.  Ed.  586,  and  cases 

cited. 
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In  iHllcr  words,  in  all  other  admiralty  cases  contribu- 
tory negligence  reonccs  recovery,  but  does  not  defeat  it 
^^i^mmibt  rigid  doctrine  of  tlie  common  hm  m  to 
negligence  is  applied. 

COHSTKWBflON  OF  PARTICUI-AR  STATUTES 

117.  Amming  ^  power  of  legislation  over  the  subject, 
•tatc  or  feteil,  at  defined  in  Hi*  above  discua- 
sion,  the  queatiim  wlicther  any  given  statute  gives 
a  remedy  in  rem  Is  a  matter  of  conatmctlott. 

■ "■.  "l!TNi!!fl||!!!lfi||ilF|'ll'i|l'i|!!IPF"i:'i!ll!!™'".i 

Statutes  worded  substantially  as  Ijifd  Campbell's  Act  arc 
usually  construed  as  not  so  intended.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  House  of  Lords  so  construed  it  in  the  VERA  CRUZ,»» 
and  that  the  Supreme  Court  so  construed  the  Louisiana 
statute  in  the  CORSAIR."  Judge  Benedict  placed  a  similar 
construction  on  the  New  York  statute  in  the  Sylvan  Glen." 
And  Judge  Hughes  so  construed  the  Virginia  statute  in 
the  Manhassct."  Since  that  decision  the  Virginia  statute 
has  been  amended,  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
this  circuit  has  held  that  in  its  present  form,  as  found  in  sec- 
tion 2902  of  the  Virginia  Code  of  1887,  it  gives  the  right  of 

procedure  in  rem.** 
Tie  Washington  statute  is  held  to  give  no  right  m  rem.** 

1 117.   i*]ja'A.  CbW 

•i;i4B  u.  s.  m  la  Slip,  ct  m  86 1*,  m  w. 
••  (D.  a)  18  aiB. 

MOlCiidato  <».  n  W»;  ^  81  »«d.  633,  2ft  C.  a  A.  500. 
•  •  Al«*a  CI>*  O.}  ^  1^  ^ 
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CKAPXStR  XI 

OF  TOBTS  TO  THE  PROPERTY,  AND  HEREIN  OF  COI4LISION 

lia  Rules  for  Preventing  Collisions,  the  Diffarent  Systems,  and  tlie 
Localities  where  They  Apply. 

119.  Preliminary  Definitions. 

120.  Distinctive  Lights  Prescribed  for  Different  Vessels. 

121.  Sound  Signals  in  Obscured  Weatli«r. 

122.  Speed  in  Obscured  Weather. 

123.  Precautions  when  Approaching  Fog  Bank. 

124.  Steering  and  Sailing  Rules  In  Olwcoved  Weatiier. 

RULES  FOR  PREVENTING  COLLISIONS,  THE  DIF- 
FERENT SYSTEMS^  AND  THE  LOCALITIES 
WHERE  THEY  APPLY 

lis.  Time  me  imae  SSiermt  acts  of  navii^tiloii  rate  ifliich 
American  courts  may  have  to  administer,  namely, 
the  International  Rules,  the  Inland  Rules  for  Coast 
Waters,  the  Lake  Rules,  and  the  Mississippi  Val- 
1^  Rules* 

The  torts  most  prolific  of  litigation  in  the  admiralty  are 
collisions  between  vessels.  To  that  cause  is  due  the  loss 
of  many  lives,  with  untold  valuable  property.  Until  the 
nineteenth  century  had  more  than  half  elapscMl,  there  were 
fio  rules  regulating  the  duties  of  approaching  vessels,  and 
navigation  was  a  happy-go-lucky  experiment,  in  which  the 
unfortunate  seafaring  man  was  at  the  mercy  not  only  of 
Ms  own  captain,  but  of  the  commanders  of  approaching  ves- 
sels as  welL 

The  common  acceptation  of  the  word  "collision"  in  ma- 
rine law  is  the  iwpaiet  of  two  or  more  vessels.* 

i  im  2BiiiiihamT.CliliiaMiitiiallB8.C^189Bim 

T4,  IW  Am.  St  mm  «2T;  Newtoim  Creek  Towing  C3o.     -fflStna  Ins. 
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The  earlier  statutes  contented  themselves  with  requiring 
vessels  to  carry  lights  at  night,  for  until  li38,  even  in  this 
country,  that  was  not  a  matter  obligatory,  though  the 
courts  Imd  hdd  that  under  the  circumstances  of  particular 
cases  it  was  required  of  a  moving  vessel  to  show  a  light  on 
..approaching  aiiotliilll^  as  a  precaution..:  demanded  of  a 
ortident  navigator." 

^'fti  England,  though  special  statutes  had  prescribed  rules 
for  special  cases,  no  code  of  rules  intended  to  regulate  the 
navigation  of  vessels  in  relation  to  each  other  was  promul- 
gated until  under  the  statute  of  25  &  26  Vict,  the  regu- 
lations prescrihcd  by  the  orders  in  council  were  put  in  force 
as  of  June  1,  1863,  These  were  intended  to  prescribe  npt 
only  the  lights  which  vessels  must  carry  at  night,  but  all 
possible  contingencies,  including  their  duties  in  a  fog,  the 
relative  duties  of  steamer  to  steamer,  sail  to  sail,  and 
steamer  to  sail.  They  were  enacted  in  substantially  the 
same  form  by  Congress  fln  April  29,  1864,  and  constitute 
section  4233,  Rev.  Sl||||i©.* 

These  rulesj  however,  though  regulating  lights,  and  the 
proper  methods  of  steering  and  sailing,  prescribed  no  sig- 
nals except  during  fog.  This  defect  in  our  country  was 
remedied  by  the  board  of  supervising  inspectors,  who,  by 
virtue  of  authority  conferred  on  them  by  section  4412,  Rev. 
St,  U  S.  Comp.  St.  §  8166  (to  establish  regulations  to  be 
observed  by  steam  vessels.  In  passing  each  other,  copies 

CSo,  1«  N.  Y.  U4,  m  m.  H  m;  caine  V.  If eslitii  A«wir.  Oa,  Ml  Vt. 
496,  m  a  B.  TOO;  dumdlfir  v.  Blo«  itsm  1  Q.  88;  MarfetHi 
A  Oeem  Acddent  &  ©uamatee  Ass'u,  In  re,  piWll  2  K.  B,  fB2.  But 
If  we  take  the  Ckwsalr,  1411  U.  8.  885, 12  Sup.  Ct  949^  86  L.  Bd.  127. 
UterftUi.  It  tato  t«  if  the  Bispnam  Clifrt  IwMei  to  the  tefm  the 
strlWBg  iif  a  IdElflslsslppI  mM 

t  Ospm.  1  Spr.  2m,  IW.  Oaa  N©.  10.«oa  liiulilaiui,  21  Wm. 
'^MK0t^  m  29  :  i  mamm  S.  ft  A.  550. 

•  They  are  now  In  the  main  the  Mississippi  Valley  rules,  though 
^^M^^'te  maiiv  mAftliMtoHP^jiMHMl^B^*   ^»  S*  Ckmip.  S^t.  fi  7912- 
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of  such  regulations  to  be  posted  in  <k)nspicttliWVfkcc8  on 
euch  steamers),  provided  signals  by  whistle,  .  which  en- 
abled masters  of  apprcjaching  vessels  to  indicate  to  each 
other  their  exact  intentions.  These  rules  governed  all  ves- 
sels in  American  waters— even  foreign  vessels.*  Though 
admirable  in  their  general  scope,  they  were  yet  Jar.  from 
perfect,  and  the  next  advance  was  the  enactment -dl.  the 
International  Rules  of  1885.  They  went  into  forwi  in  diis 
country  on  March  3,  1885,  but  they  were  expressly  lim- 
ited to  the  high  seas  and  coast  waters.  And  so  we  had 
two  sets  of  rules  in  force— the  rules  of  1864,.  embodied  in 
section  4233,  Rev.  St,  supplemented  by  the  Supervising  In- 
spectors' Rules,  all  applying  only  to  inland  waters,  and  the 
International  Rules  of  1885,  applying  to  the  high  seas  and 
coast  waters. 

In  the  DELAWARE,**  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 
the  line  between  the  two  was  the  place  of  taking  a  local 
{^ilot ;  that  everything  on  regular  pilotage  ground  was  in- 
land, and  everything  outside  was  high  seas  Or  coast  wa^ 
ters. 

In  1889  representatives  from  the  leading  maritime  na- 
tions met  in  Washington  by  invitation  of  our  government; 
still  further  elaborated  the  code  of  navigation,  and  recom- 
mended to  their  respective  principals  to  adopt  the  result  of 
their  deliberations.  On  At^ust  19,  1890  (26  Stat.^320), 
Congress  enacted  it  infb  law,  to  go  into  effect,' towiever,  at 
a  time  to  be  fixed  by  presidential  proclamation. 

In  some  particulars  these  rules  were  unsatisfactory,  and 
they  remained  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  till  July  1, 
1897. 

They  were  further  amended  by  Act  May  28,  1894,®  and 
Act  June  IQ,  1896,'  an*  on  iBefa^iiber  31,  1896,»  the  proc- 

'     "XA    ■       -  " 

„    !■  ,^  'W  #         ...  IP 

4  Sarmatian  (a  0.)  2*  Fed.  911. 

•  let  V,  a  469,  le  Sni^  ot  sie^  <^  u  iwl  m. 
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kmatioii  of  the  President  formally  put  them  in  force  fti  irf 
July  1, 1897. 

These  rules  purported  to  apply  to  ''the  high  seas  and  all 
watet»«oiiiiected  therewith  navigable  by  seagoing  vessels." 
But  lil  thirtiMiiMMe  urcmded  that  nothing  in  them 
should  interfere  with  the  operation  of  a  special  rule,  duly 
made  by  local  authority,  relative  to  the  navigation  of  any 
harbor,  river,  or  inland  waters. 

By  Act  Feb.  19,  1895,»  Congress,  acting  under  this  saving 
clause,  kept  in  force  the  rules  found  in  section  4233,  Rev. 
St,  and  the  Inspectors'  Rules  supplementing  them,  for  har* 
bors,  rivers  and  inland  waters  (not  including  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  tributaries),  declared  them  rules  made  by 
local  authority,  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  define  the  lines  between  such  waters  and  the  high  seas, 
which  was  done.  But  by  Act  Jiine  7,  1897,*^  Congress  codi- 
fied the  inla»4  mles  also,  making  them  apply  on  all  har- 
Wm%  rivers,  and  inknd  wafers,  except  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Med  River  of  the  North,  and  tiie  waters  emptying  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  act  repealed  sections  1  and  3  of  Act 
Feb.  19,  1895,  but  left  section  2  of  that  act  (by  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed  to  define  the  lines- 
between  the  high  seas  and  inland  waters)  still  in  force. 

mt  into  effect  on  October  1,  1897.  Both  these 
rules  aMU^  International  Rules  were  slightly  amended  by 
Act  Feb.  19,  1900,*'^'  prescribing  the  lights  required  of 
steam  pilot  vessels. 

Navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  regulated  by  Act  Feb. 
8,  1895,"  which  applies  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  con- 
aCiCting  and  tributary  waters  as  far  east  as  Montreal. 

Navigation  on  the  Mississippi  river  as  far  down  as  New 
Orleans,  also  on  its  tributaries  and  on  the  Red  River  of  the 

•  28  stmt  «I2  (U.  a  Ctomp.  St  ii  7971-7974). 
19  m  Stat,  m  (U.  S.  Ctomp.  St  il  7872-7909). 
11  il  Stat  aO  (U.  S.  Omnii.  St  ||  7845,  784^ 

u  28  Stat  i»  i«Mlr  CkNap.  St  H  Tdi^TMl). 
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North,  is  governed  still  by  the  old  rules  found  in  section 
4233,  Rev.  St,  and  amendments  and  the  pilot  rules  for  West- 
ern rivers  supplementing  them. 

Hence  the  courts  may  be  required  to  administer  any  one 
of  four  sets  of  rules : 

(1)  The  International  Rules  for  collisions  on  the  high 
jeas. 

(2)  The  Inland  Rules  for  collisions  on  coast  waters  or 
waters  connecting  therewith,  inside  of  the  dividing  lines 
feed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(3)  The  Lake  Rules  for  the  Great  I,akes  and  their  ad- 
jacent streams. 

(4)  The  Mississippi  Valley  Rules." 

And,  besides  all  these,  the  courts  have  held  that  vessels 
navigating  any  given  waters  are  bound  to  observe  rules 
made  by  municipal  or  state  authority  for  that  locality.^* 
For  instance,  a  New  York  statute  requiring  boats  navigat- 
ing the  East  river  to  keep  in  mid-stream,  away  from  the 
4ocks,  so  as  to  allow  unimpeded  ingress  to  them,  has  been 
held  obligatory  on  vessels.** 

Many  ports  abroad  have  their  local  rules,  and  these  are 
enforced  by  the  courts.^* 

Even  local  customs  not  emanating  from  legislative  au- 
thority are  binding.^^ 

Though  there  arc  striking  differences  between  these  four 

win  m  mmt  Buniois.  177  U.  S.  240.  20  Siq^  Ct  606,  44  K  Bd. 
IfSi,  Mr.  Jusiloe  Brown  gt^es  a  brief  lilstory  of  Ute  adoption  of 
file  different  nilea.  Vot  fbe  Order  in  OoancU  patttng  the  rules  In 
effect  as  to  m^gOOk  vmb^  sea  OSOS]  P.  907. 

i«  U.  8.  V.  8t  lionis  &  M.  Y.  Tiaiiiv>.  Co.,  IM  U.  8.  247.  22  Eui^ 
<3t  350,  46  Xi.  m  J620. 

li  iTanlioe^  7  Ben.  213,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,113 ;  Bay  State,  3  Blatcht 
4M,  Fed.  OUk  No.  1,149;  "Favorita,  18  Wall.  598,  21  L.  Ed.  856;  Hart- 
ford  CD.  a)  125  Fed.  559 ;  Id.,  135  Fed.  1021,  68  C.  C.  A.  230. 

!•  Margaret,  9  A.  C.  873 ;  Spearman,  10  A.  C.  276. 

iTFyenoord,  Swab.  374;  VICTORY,  168  U.  S.  410.  18  Sup.  Ot 
140.  42  U  JBd.  610  ;  Amelia  (D.  O.)  198  Fed.  147. 
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sets  of  rules,  their  general  scheme  is  the  same,  and  therefore 
the  International  Rules  will  be  made  the  basis  in  this  dis- 
mmm^  ikim^l^tUg^  will  be  directei  m  some  of  the 
flMre  te^Wttll  JWcraices.  It  will  be  found  that  they  con- 
stimte  a  common  language  of  the  sea,  by  which  approaching 

navigators,  no  matter  what ilWil^   «tiay  speak  to 

each  other  in  tones  understood  of  all  seafaring  men.  Un- 
der them,  if  followed,  collisions  need  never  occur,  unless  by 
somfipfgligence  or  inattention  which  no  rules  can  prevent; 
lot  lliillM  affairs  of  life,  the  personal  equa- 

'tion^Sot'''^^^^^^  eliminated. 

In  view  of  the  adoption  of  these  rules  by  the  more  im- 
portant maritime  nations,  they  constitute  a  communis  jus, 
and  govern  ships  of  different  flags  as  well  as  those  of  the 
same  lag  in  collisions  occurring  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  one  nation,  it  being  assumed  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary  that  'the  to  both  ships.  But 

if  the  law  of  the  iags  differs,  each  may  obey  his  own  law 
without  being  guilty  of  ii^ligence.** 

The  court  takes  judicial  notice  of  these  International 
-.Bmles,  but  any  variation  of  them  by  any  particular  nation 
must,  like  any  ot^||||pgn  law,  be  proved  as  a  fact« 

PIELIMINARY  DEFINITIONS 

119.  Tilt  iwt  aim  <^  the  rules  is  to  classify,  for  Hie  pur- 
f Hfl  pose  of  the  regulations,  steam  vessels  and  sailing 
'        mads  and  wiielt  imiier  way,  etc 

The  relative  duties  of  steam  and  sail  vessels  and  of  ves- 
sels under  way  and  vessels  at  anchor  are  so  differeiil  (as  will 
appear  hereafter)  that  the  first  effort  of  Ae  rales  t»  to  dis- 
tkiguish  these  cases  closely.  Accordingly,  in  the  preluni- 

!•  Belgenland,  114  U.  «.  m  §  Sop.  Ct  800.  20  Xi.  BA.  m  t  mm- 
mxm,  207  U.  S.  308,  28  Sup.  Ct.  133.  82  li.  Bd.  2lli. 
»  New  York,  175  U.  S.  t8f|,  20  Si«i.  a.  flf .  44  I*  W.  m 
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nary  definition,  every  vessel  under  sail,  though  by  build  a 
steamer,  is  treated  as  a  sail  vessel,  and  every  vessel  under 
steam  or  propelled  by  machinery  is  considered  a  steam  ves- 
sel. This  latter  definition  would  include  electric  or  naphtha 
launches,  which,  indeed,  as  far  as  the  local  rules  are  con- 
cerned, are  brought  into  the  category  of  steam  vessels  by 
express  act  of  Congress.**  On  the  other  hand,  a  broken- 
down  steamer,  slowly  finding  her  way  into  port  under  sail, 
IS,  as  to  other  vessels,  considered  a  sail  vessel. 

So,  too,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding, 
a  vessel,  though  her  headway  is  killed  in  the  water,  is 
considered  under  way,  unless  she  is  at  anchor,  or  tied  to 
the  shore,  or  aground.  The  reason  is  that,  utiless  she  is 
thus  fastened  to  something,  a  turn  of  her  engines  may  put 
her  under  way,  and  therefore  she  should  be  avoided.** 


DISTINCTIVK  LIGHTS  FEESCRIBBD  FOR  DIFFER- 
ENT VESSELS 

120.  The  next  mm  of  the  rules  is  to  indicate  to  other  ves- 
sels llie  eharacter  and  course  and  bearing  of  a 
neighboring  vessel,  and  whc^er  she  is  in  motioit 
This  is  done  by  the  use  of  distinctive  lights,  white 
and  colored,  in  various  combinations,  for  nfiin- 
cumbered  steamers,  incumbered  steamers,  sailing 
vessels,  etc. 

The  first  thirteen  articles  regulate  the  subject  of  vessels' 
lights. 

After  defining  the  word  "visible"  as  meaning  visible  on  a 
dai^  night  with  a  clear  atmosphere,  it  is  i»ovided  that  the 
lights  prescribed  shall  be  shown  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and 

S  110.  >«20  Stat  489  (U.  S.  Camp,  St  |  8282);  Himrod,  173  Ved. 
620;  Soutiieni  (EK  O)  224        210.  219. 

ti  Burrows  v.  Gower  (D.  G.)  119  VeiL  616;  Qeorse  W.  BMltr,  24ll| 
M.  956,  162  G.  O.  A.  154;  Romance,  [190}]  P.  15;  Upton  CuriSh,  ^ 
tiaOQ  P.  147;  Qladm  n»m  P.  IB. 
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that  no  othlAk  ^iMi&'i^^^  be  mistaken  for  them  shall  ht 
shown.  This  requiraiMfei  however,  does  not  exempt  a 
vessel  from  taking  proper  measures  to  avoid  another  with- 
out the  lights  if  she  can  be  seen,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
jttst  after  sunset,  or  on  a  clear  moonlight  night,  but  it 
casts  on  the  offending  vessel  the  burden  of  showing  that 
her  iiffense  not  only  did  not.  but  could  not  possibly,  have 
contributed  to  the  accident" 

The  first  effort  is  to  adopt  distinctive  lights  for  different 
classes  of  vessels,  so  that  steamers  unincumbered  or  with 
tows,  sail  vessels,  small  craft,  and  special  kinds  of  vessels,, 
like  pilot  boats  and  fishing  vessels,  can  announce  their  char- 
acter at  a  glance.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  white 
lights,  colored  lights,  and  flare-up  lights  in  various  combina- 
tions. The  colored  lights  are  carried  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  the  white  lights  on  the  line  of  the  keel,  and  at  an 
elevation.  ^ 
(1)  UnineumberH  Steamen  f Article  2) 

An  unincumbered  steamer  under  way  carries  a  white  light 
wel  forward,  at  least  twenty  feet  above  the  hiiU,  strong 
enough  to  show  five  miles,  but  with  a  board  behind  it,  m 
arranged  that  it  cannot  be  seen  from  behind.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  tiie  rule,  it  shows  twenty  points.  As  there  are 
thirty-two  points  in  all,  this  makes  it  show  two  points  abaft 
the  beam  on  each  side ;  so  that  overtaking  vessels  cannot 
this  special  light  unless  they  are  nearly  up  to  a  point 
abcarf.  This  is  called  the  "masthead  l^t,"  and  is  the 
white  'ipR  clMi^^  seagoing  vessds.  This  Mght, 
in  the  Inland  Rules,  need  not  be  twenty  feet  above  the  hull 

Steamers,  however,  instead  of  carrying  this  single  white 
light,  are  allowed  the  option  of  substituting  two  white 
lights.  In  this  case  an  additional  white  light  is  placed  aft 
amidships,  at  least  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  bow  light. 

I  liOl  22  R.  R.  Kirkland  (D.  C.)  5  Hughes,  109, 48  Fed.  750;  Tillies 
13  Blatchf.  514,  Fed.  Cafi.  No.  14.049 ;  PENNSYLVANIA,  1»  Will 
126,22  L.  Dd.  148;  BougalnvlUe,  U  B.  5  P.  C.  31«, 
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In  the  International  Rules,  it  is  screened  like  the  one  for- 
ward ;  in  the  Inland  Rules  it  shows  all  around  the  horizon. 
These  two  lights  possess  the  important  advantage  of  giv- 
ing a  range,  and  thus  announcing  the  exact  direction  in 
which  their  bearer  is  moving.  This  is  not  important  at 
sea,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room;  but  it  is  important  in 
narrow,  crowded,  or  devious  channels,  and  hence  the  river 
and  bay  steamers  usually  adopt  this  plan.  In  the  Lake 
Rules  this  is  obligatory  on  steamers  over  150  feet  register 
length. 

The  colored  lights  prescribed  for  steamers  are:  On  the 
starboard  or  right-hand  side,  a  green  light  strong  enough 
to  be  visible  at  least  two  miles,  and  fitted  with  screens,  so 
arranged  that  it  will  not  show  backwards  till  an  approach- 
ing vessel  is  within  two  points  of  abeam,  and  that  it  will 
not  8iio#  across  the  ship ;  in  other  words,  it  must  only  show 
from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam.  On  the 
port  or  left-hand  side  there  is  a  red  light  screened  in  the 
same  way.  Thus  a  vessel  moving  right  ahead  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  would  see  both  colored  lights  (or 
side  lights  as  they  are  usually  called)  and  the  masthead 
light,  or  the  two  range  lights  in  line,  would  know  that  she 
was  meeting  a  steamer,  and  would  govern  herself  accord- 
ingly. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley  Rules,  steamers  carry  simply 
the  colored  lights,  attaching  them  to  their  respective  smoke- 
stacks, and  arranging  them  to  show  only  forward  and 
abeam.** 

(2)  Steamers  with  Tows  (Article  3) 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  our  steamer  takes  another  ves- 
sel in  tow.  How  does  she  announce  the  fact  to  her  marine 
neighbors?  She  accomplishes  it  by  additional  white  lights^ 
If  she  uses  the  masthead  light,  she  hangs  another  one  six 
feet  under  it,  and  screened  just  like  it,  and  still  another  if 

tt  See  Pnot  Rule  No.  10  for  Western  RIveis. 
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tow  consists  of  more  tlian  one  Vessel,  and  Is  over  600 
led  long. 

Here  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  Interna- 
tional Rules  and  the  Local  Rules.  Under  the  latter  she  puts 
gie  additbnal  light  or  lights  under  the  after-range  light, 
three  feet  apart,  and  uses  for  the  purpose  lights  which,  like 
it,  show  all  around  the  horiaon.  Tugs  in  harbor  work  use 
this  latter  r%. 

These  lights  must  be  strictly  one  over  the  other." 

The  Lake  Rules  require  only  one  towing  light,  no  matter 
how  long  the  tow,  and  a  special  light  if  the  tow  is  a  raft. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Rules  (where  unincumbered  riv- 
er steamers  have  no  white  lights)  require  two  vertical  tow- 
ing lights  forward,  arranged  to  show  an  arc  like  the  mast- 
head lights. 

Hence  an  approaching  vessel,  seeing  these  "towing"  or 
"vertical"  lights,  as  they  are  usually  called,  knows  that  it  is 
meeting  a  s^fi^^^^c^^lMlllfi*  ^»  and  must  regulate  its  naviga- 
tion not  only  in  refemee  to  the  tug,  but  the  other  vessel 
behind  it  ^ 
(S)  Speciai  LiffhtM  (Article  5) 

Vessels  not  under  command  carry  two  vertical  red  lights 
at  night,  showing  all  around  the  horizon,  or  two  black  balls 
by  day;  and  vessels  laying  telegraph  cables  have  peculiar 
lights,  warning  other  vessels  of  their  mission.  The  Inland 
Rules,  Lake  Rules,  and  Mississippi  Valley  Rules  haw  no 
corresponding  lights  or  balls. 

This  means  not  under  command  from  some  accidental 
cause,  and  would  not  cover  the  case  of  a  vessel  hove  to,  or 
not  under,  immediate  command  voluntarily." 

Nor  would  it  apply  to  a  steamer  partially  disabled,  but 
iMU  moving  slowly  and  steering.** 

s^IMier  V.  Iferdianti'  A  lUners'  Traiisp.  Co.  (D.  0.)  134  IM. 
984. 

>•  Burrows    Ckmer  (|>.  C.)  110  Ffed.  016  ;  B^UaiMHili  piOTl  A.  a 
p.  Oaland,  [1883]  A.  CL  ^WT. 
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(4)  SM  ¥msds  an4  Vessels  Tome§  (dr§§de  S) 

These  carry  the  two  colored  or  ^e  lights  prescribed  for 
steamers,  and  no  others.   Hence  a  mariner  seeing  only  a 

colored  light  or  lights  on  a  vessel  knows  that  it  is  a  sail 
vessel,  or  a  vessel  towed.  If,  at  a  second  glance,  he  sees  no 
steamer  in  front  showing  the  tow  lights  just  described,  he 
knows  it  is  a  sail  vessel. 

(5)  Small  Vessels  (Article  6) 

These  can  carry  movable  colored  lights  and  show  them 
to  an  approaching  vessel.  The  International  Rules  and  the 
Lake  Rules  do  not  define  what  is  meant  by  a  small  vessel ; 
the  corresponding  inland  rule  defines  it  as  a  vessel  of  less 
than  ten  gross  tons. 

By  the  Act  of  June  9,  1910,*^  Congress  made  special  pro- 
vision for  "motor  boats,"  which  were  defined  as  "every 
vessel  propelled  by  machinery  and  not  more  than  sixty- 
five  feet  in  length,  except  tugboats  and  towboats  propelled 
by  steam," 

The  rig  of  their  lights  varies  with  their  size;  the  smaller 
type  having  a  white  light  aft  to  show  all  around  the  hori- 
zon, and  a  combined  lantern  for  the  green  and  red  lights, 

and  the  two  larger  sizes  having  two  white  lights,  fixed  to 
give  a  range,  and  the  colored  lights  on  each  side,  as  usual. 

(6)  Small  Steam  and  Sail  Vessels  md  Ofen  Boats  (Article  7) 
Steam  vessels  under  40  tons  and  sail  vesseb  or  oar  ves- 
sels under  20  tons  gross  may  elect  a  different  rig  under  the 

international  rule.  The  steamers  may  have  a  small  white 
light  forward  and  a  combined  lantern,  showing  red  and 
green  on  the  proper  sides,  behind  the  white  light,  and  be- 
low it;  the  sail  or  oar  vessel  may  have  a  similar  combina- 
tion greeii  and  white  light,  to  be  eidiibited  cm  the  approach 
of  another  vessel ;  and  rowboats  may  have  a  white  lantern 
to  be  shown  when  needed.  The  corresponding  inland  rule 
omits  this  provision  except  for  rowboats.   The  Lake  Rules 

27  36  Stat  462  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  f  8277). 
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permit  a  combined  lantern  on  open  boats,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Rules  permit  it  on  boats  under  ten  torn  pro- 
pelled by  gas,  fluid,  naphtha,  or  electric  motors. 

(f)  Pihi  Vessels  (Arikk  8) 

These  show  a  white  light  at  the  masthead,  visible  all 
around,  and  a  flare-up  light  every  fifteen  minutes,  to  attract 
attention.  When  not  on  their  station,  they  exhibit  the  or- 
dinary lights.  If  it  is  a  steam  pilot  boat  on  its  station,  it 
must,  by  the  Act  of  February  19,  1900,"  amending  the  In- 
tcnu^iiaiial  Rules  and  Inland  Rules,  show  a  red  light  im- 
medigUfy  under  the  masthead  light,  and  visible  all  around, 
with  thwft  colored  side  lights  if  not  at  anchor,  and  without 
them  if  at  anchor. 

(8)  Fukmff  Vessels  (Ankle  B) 

The  International  Rule  on  this  class  is  not  of  interest. 
The  corresponding  Inland  Rule  provides,  In  substance,  that 
when  not  fishing  they  carry  the  ordinary  lights,  and  when 
Ashing  they  use  a  special  rig. 

The  International  Rules  make  no  provision  for  a  large 
class  of  craft  common  in  American  waters,  such  as  rafts, 
mud  scows,  etc.  The  Inland  Rules  leave  this  to  the  super- 
lii^  inspectors.  By  Act  of  March  3,  1893,"  this  power 
had  been  expressly  conferred  on  the  supervising  inspectors 
as  far  as  barges  and  canal  boats  were  concerned.  Accord- 
ingly, at  their  session  in  1894,  they  provided  a  multitude  of 
rules  for  such  boats  towing  tandem,  or  in  tiers,  or  alongside, 
which  it  Is  hardly  worth  while  to  explain  k  detail.  The 
mud  scows  so  common  around  dredging  machinery  in  our 
harbors  are  required  to  carry  a  white  light  at  each  end,  not 
less  than  six  feet  above  the  deck.  The  Inland  Rules  and 
Lake  Rules  also  empowered  the  supervising  inspectors  to 
make  similar  regulations. 


«•  »1  Stat,  30  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  K  7845,  784^ 
«•  «  Stat  557  (U.  8.  Qmrn-  St.  |  7848). 
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(9)  Overtaken  Vessels  (Artkle  10) 

It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  explamatioas  tfiat  a 
steamer  rigged  with  the  masthead  light  instead  of  the  range 
white  lights  and  a  sail  vessel  or  vessels  in  tow  cannot  be 
seen  from  behind,  as  all  their  lights  are  screened  so  as  to 
show  only  forward.  Hence  this  rule  provides  that  the  ves- 
sel being  overtaken  shall  show  from  astern  a  white  light 
or  a  flare-up  light.  They  may  fix  this  light  permanently, 
or  show  it  as  long  as  the  approaching  vessel  is  an  overtak- 
i^  one ; "  but,  if  fixed,  it  must  be  about  on  a  level  with  the 
side  lights,  and  so  screened  as  to  show  right  back  over  an 
arc  of  twelve  points,  or  135  degrees. 

The  Lake  Rules  (No.  12)  and  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Rules  require  sail  vessels,  on  the  approach  of  any  steamer 
during  the  night  time,  to  show  a  lighted  torch  upon  the 
point  or  quarter  to  which  such  steamer  shall  be  approach- 
ing. 

The  language  of  this  rule  is  broad  enough  to  include  a 
steamer  approaching  from  any  direction,  whether  the  sail 
is  at  anchor  or  not.  And,  accordingly,  there  were  several 
decisions  of  the  inferior  courts  holding  that  the  torch  must 
be  exhibited  under  all  circumstances.'* 

But  in  Ac  OREGON,"  the  Sttpreme  Court  held  that  the 
provision  was  intended  to  supply  an  obvious  defect  in  the 
old  rules  in  requiring  no  light  shown  to  overtaking  vessels, 
that  this  was  its  primary  object,  and  that  it  did  not  apply 
to  anchored  vessels.  If  the  side  lights  are  good,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  show  it  to  steamers  approaching  any 
point  forward  of  the  beam.** 

80  John  Bossert  (D.  C.)  148  Fed.  906;  KB  Fted.  1021,  US  a  G. 
071;  Bemicia  (D.  C.)  122  Fed.  886;  Main,      B.  11  P.  B.  132;  Ei- 
sequibo,  L.  R.  13  P.  D.  51.   The  binnacle  light  is  not  a  sofllGiait  cool- 

pliance  with  the  rule.   Patroclus,  13  P.  D.  54. 

81 14£zie  Henderson  (D.  a)  20  »ed.  524;  Algiers  (a  Ol  28  WA 
240. 

82  158  U.  S.  186,  15  Sup.  Ct.  804,  89  L.  Ed.  943. 
88  Brigham  v.  liuckenbaeh  (D.  C.)  140  £^  ggg, 
Hitohes»Adh.(2d  Ed.) — 17 
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t,  the  International  and  Inland  Rules  require 
il  to  be  shown  only  to  overtaking  vessels,"  eaccept  as  an 
«rtf«  precaution  under  article  12.»* 

(10)  Amkmr  l^kis  (Ankle  11) 
t  '^^^is  IS  an  important  light  in  roadsteads  and  harbors. 
It  is  a  white  light,  placed  in  the  rigging  so  as  to  be  visible 
all  around  the  horizon  for  a  distance  of  at  least  one  mile. 
Vessels  under  150  feet  long  must  not  cany  it  over  20  feet 
above  the  htill;  vessels  over  that  length  carry  it  from  20  to 
rIO  feet  above  the  hull  If  the  vessel  is  over  150  feet  long, 
then  there  must  he  an  extra  light  astern.  It  need  not  nec- 
essarily be  forward  of  the  foremast,  but  may  be  in  the  fore- 
"ggingf  the  view  is  unobstructed  all  around."  A  vessel  • 
must  show  her  anchor  light  if  in  navigable  water,  though 
outside  the  channel  as  marked  by  the  buoys.*' 


SOUND  SIGNAU  IN  OBSCURED  WEATHER 

HI.  Distinctive  sound  signals  are  prescitbed  §m  dlffefent 
vessels  as  pracantions  in  obtcured  weafii^,  to  be 
when  the  obioinitiM  Is  nieli  tibat  atgnali 
|||n  be  beard  lur^  tlian  lii^ts  can  be  seen. 

The  Signals  Reared  .  ^ 
^     Article  15  regulates .  these  signals  in  case  of  obscured 
W  ffcather.   Steamers  navigating  as  such  give  them  on  their 
.;iggfe]itsile  or  siren.   Sail  vessels  in  motion,  or  vessels  being 
^T*we4  five  them  on  a  f<^  horn. 

—MtHtm  CD.  a)  88 IM,  CM.  Tim  Oregon  case  was  decided  prior 
^  te  Hie  nilet  of  1807.  ArUde  12  wts  added  bgr  these  ni]e%  and  made 

,  Hie  eiillittoii  of  tlie  tare  Ui^t  epttonal,  not  mm^oSaorf^  Uartlia 
&  WaUaoe  (P.  O)  148  M,  Hi. 
••MKemm  ca  a)  m  IMI  mi  Boian  GuImib  Dan,  m  IM. 

801|.  4T  0*  C»  A.  ISKi, 

Fiinadtiliililaii,  PSOO]  P.  261 
'&gyp(Mlfar  (B.  O)  it  Ml  8ia 
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For  a  long  time  the  horn  used  on  sail  vessels  was  an  or- 
dinary tin  horn,  blown  by  the  breath.  But  this  was  too 
unreliable,  and  so  since  the  rules  of  1885  it  has  been  re- 
quired to  be  sounded  by  "mechanical  means."  Those  now 
in  use  are  a  box  containing  a  bellows  worked  by  a  crank 
The  blast  that  they  give  is  sufficient  to  be  heard  a  long  dis- 
tance. So  particular  are  the  courts  to  require  its  use  that, 
if  a  mouth  horn  is  used,  and  a  collision  occurs,  the  court 
will  require  the  offending  vessel  to  show  not  only  that  this 
negligence  might  not  have  contributed  to  the  collision,  but 
could  not  possibly  have  done  so.** 

While  a  vessel  is  not  required  to  cany  a  spare  mechanical 
horn,  and  may  use  a  mouth  horn,  in  case  of  an  accidental 
breakdown  of  the  other,  she  is  required  to  exercise  reason- 
able care  to  keep  her  mechanical  horn  in  order,  and  is  liable 
for  the  use  of  a  mouth  horn  in  case  she  does  not  do  so.** 

The  Inland  Ruks  and  Lake  Rules  merely  require  an 
"efficient  fog  horn,"  and  do  not  require  it  to  be  sounded  '1>y 
mechanical  means." 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Rules  do  not  require  a  steamer 
to  carry  a  fog  h<Mn,  and  do  not  require  the  fog  horn  car- 
ried by  sailing  vessels  to  be  sounded  by  mechanical  means. 

By  the  International  Rules  unincumbered  steamers  in  mo- 
tion sound  one  blast  every  two  minutes,  by  the  Inland  anil 
Mississippi  Valley  Rules  they  sound  <me  blast  eveiy  minnte, 
and  by  the  Lake  Rules  three  blasts  e^ery  minttte 

By  the  Intematicmal,  Inland,  and  Lake  Rules  sail  vessels 
bkm  their  hems,  according  to  the  bearing  of  the  wind,  one 
blast  for  the  starboard  tack,  two  for  the  port,  and  three  for 
the  wind  abaft  the  beam. 

i  12L  «»  MABTELLO,  153  U.  S.  64,  14  Supt  Ot  723»  88  Ii.  Bd. 
687;  Hercules,  80  Fed.  998,  26  C.  C.  A.  301. 

«•  Kenilworth  (D.  C.)  64  Fed.  890 ;  Niagara,  84  Fed.  902,  28  a  U 
A.  628 ;  !Crave,  68  Fed.  390, 15  a  a  A.  485. 
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The  Weather  in  Whidi  Signals  Required 

As  to  tlie  weather  in  which  those  signals  should  be  given, 
the  iffst  law  r^gj^Sfl^  it  in  "fog  or  thick  weather."  Accord- 
k^j,  under  tOlM  it  was'  held  that  they  need  not  he 
fiven  in  snow  storms.^* 

The  International  Rules  of  1885  extended  the  require- 
ments of  signaling  to  **fog,  mist,  or  falling  snow" ;  and  the 
present  rules  extend  it  to  "fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  or  heavy 
rain  storms,"  showing  a  constantly  increasing  vigilance. 
The  Uke  R«les  «e  equally  rigid. 

A  mere  haze  in  the  atmosphere  could  hardly  come  under 
the  term  fog.   Perhaps  the  best  definition  is  given  in  the 
MONTICELLO,"  in  which  Judge  Lowell  says :  "What  is 
a  fog,  such  as  the  statute  intends  ?  Is  it  every  haze,  by  day 
or  night,  of  whatever  <lc<>l|n|  'To  give  the  statute  a  rea- 
sonable interpretation,  we^Hbt  suppose  that  its  intent  is 
III  give  to  approaching  vli|^  a  warning  which  the  fog 
would  otherwise  deprive  them  of.   By  day  there  must  be 
"  *  fog  enough  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the  sails  or  hull,  or  by 
night  of  the  lights,  within  the  range  of  the  horn,  whistle,  or 
bell.  It  means  that  a  safeguard  of  practical  utility  under 
'00^  the  circumstances  should  be  provided.   II  it  be  entirely 
plain,  under  the  evidence,  that  the  ordinary  s^als  are  suf- 
^'wflN^t,  and  more  efficacious  than  the  horn  could  be,  the 
.   Mfn  will  not  be  required.   But  a  serious  doubt  upon  that 
*^  point  must  weigh  against  the  vessel  failing  to  comply  with 
the  statute.  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  enough  to  aver  and 
.  fnove  that  the  lights  might  be  seen  in  time  to  avoid  serious 
danger;  but,  where  it  is  evident  that  the  fog  signal  could 
1^^^        been  so  useful  as  the  ordinaiy  signal,  it  need  not 

«#  Roctaway  (0.  0.)  25  Fed.  775. 

ft  1  Low.  184,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,739.  For  application  of  the  rule  to 
oHier  obscurations  of  the  atmosphere  than  fog,  see  Merchants'  & 
pners'  Transp.  Co.  t.  Hopkins,  108  Fed.  890,  48  C.  C.  A.  128 ;  Balti- 
wn  Steam  Packet  Co,  v.  Coastwise  Transp.  Co.  (D.  a)  139  Fed. 
Mi  (a  "Scotch  misfl.   Virginia  (D.  C.)  203  Fed.  351. 
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be  used.  Thus,  if  the  lights  could  be  plainly  and  easily 
made  out  a  mile,  and  the  fog  horn  could  not  be  heard  at 
a  third  or  a  quarter  of  that  distance,  I  cannot  suppose  that 
such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  would  amount  to  a  fog  in 
the  sense  of  the  law.  It  is  to  guard  against  some  danger 
which  the  fog  would  or  might  cause,  and  from  which  the 
horn  might  possibly  guard,  that  it  is  to  be  blown." 

This,  in  substance,  means  that,  if  the  weather  is  such  that 
the  whistles  can  be  heard  further  than  the  lights  can  be 
seen,  the  signals  should  be  given.  As  modem  whistles  are 
very  powerful,  and  the  side  lights  are  required  to  show  two 
miles,  the  logical  deduction  from  this  is  that,  if  the  mar- 
iners cannot  see  two  miles,  they  should  give  the  additional 
warning  of  the  signals.  In  practice  this  is  not  done.  And 
yet,  when  we  consider  that  two  vessels,  each  moving  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  (not  a  fast  rate  for  modem  steamers),  are, 
when  two  miles  apart  in  distance,  only  four  minutes  apart 
in  time,  we  see  that  but  little  time  is  left  for  reflection.  The 
distance  at  which  vessels  give  the  passing  signals  (explain- 
ed later  on)  is  usually  taken  as  half  a  mile.  At  this  distance, 
if  each  is  moving  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  they  are  only  a 
minute  apart  in  time. 

Vessels  at  anchor  ring  every  minute  (every  two  minutes 
by  the  Lake  Rules)  a  bell  for  five  seconds.  Towing  vessels, 
and  vessels  under  way,  though  not  under  command,  give 
every  two  minutes  a  signal  of  one  long  blast,  followed  by 
two  short  ones.  It  is  optional  with  vesseb  in  tow  whether 
to  give  this  signal  or  not,  but  they  shall  not  give  any  other. 
Small  sailing  vessels  or  boats  may  give  these  or  not,  but 
must  make  some  good  noise. 

By  th€  Lake  Rules  towing  steamers  give  the  same  signals 
as  free  steamers,  and  the  tow  must  also  give  signals  with 
her  bell.  And  steamers  with  rafts  |^ve  frequent  screech  or 
Modoc  whistles. 
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122.  In  obscured  weather  vessels  must  go  mt  a  moderate 
^>eed,  taking  all  circumstances  into  consideraticm. 

Article  16  lays  down  tile  vital  and  essential  rule  lor  f(^. 
It  provides  that  every  vessel  shall  go  at  a  moderate  speed, 
having  careful  regard  to  the  existing  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. This  term  "moderate  speed'*  is  elastic  in  its  mean- 
ing, and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  judicial  discussion. 
It  varies  to  some  eactent  with  the  character  of  the  vessel, 
and  to  a  very  great  eactent  with  the  character  of  the  local- 
ity. A  speed  that  is  moderate  on  the  high  seas  out  of  the 
usual  track  of  navigation  would  be  highly  dangerous  in 
harbors  or  their  approaches.  A  moderate  speed  for  a 
steamer  would  be  an  immoderate  one  for  a  sail  vessel.  A 
speed  that  is  moderate  when  you  can  see  a  mile  would  be 
exeesiive  when  yon  can  see  a  hundred  yards. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  review  even  a  small  part  &t  the 
decisions  on  this  subject  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
elucidating  a  few  general  prvnciples. 

Reqmir$meni  of  Moderaie  Speed  Applies  AUke  to  Sail  mid 
Siemm  Vessels 

The  requirement  applies  .as  well  to  sail  vessels  as  to 
steamers.  In  a  fog  they  must  not  only  give  their  signab 
properly,  but  they  must  shorten  sail  until  their  speed  is  just 
f uffident  for  steeramway.  As  they  have  no  means  of  stop- 
ping and  backing,  steamers*  it  is  the  more  incumbent 
on  them  to  €ibey  this  rule.  ^;||^ 

In  the  Geoige  Bell,**  which  was  a  collision  on  Hie  Baales, 
the  fog  was  such  that  th^  could  see  for  900  yards.  The 

1  m  «>  8  mm^nm  408.  wm.  caa  m.  iiM  iManecs  nf  la^ 

wmOmeM  apeei  in  salliiif  tmad».  Ghattaboocbe,  173  U.  8.  540,  19 
Si^  Ct  43  l4  m  mi  ;  mm  Orodcett  (P,  C.)  84  Fed.  696; 
»f  ca  197  M.  494;  Ootiiiia  VaiM^  218  IMl  IT,  141  a  a  JL 
147. 
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court  held  that  a  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour  was  too  fast, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  ship  was  carrying  its  main  sail  and 
mizzen  sail. 

In  the  well-considered  English  case  of  the  ZADOK,**  a 
sailing  vessel  was  held  at  fault  which  was  carrying  prac- 
tically all  her  canvas ;  and  the  true  criterion  was  announced 
to  be  the  ability  to  steer. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  ship,  whether  she  be  a  sailing  vessel 
or  a  steamer,  to  moderate  her  speed  as  much  as  she  can, 
yet  leaving  herself  with  the  capacity  of  being  properly 
steered." 

Steamers  must  Go  so  Slow  in  Frequented  Waters  as  to  be  Able 
to  •Stop  on  Seeing  Other  Vessel 
The  rule  requires  the  speed  of  steamefs  to  be  such  that 
they  can  stop  on  seeing  the  approaching  vessel,  assuming 
her  also  to  be  going  at  a  moderate  speed.  This  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  UMBRIA,"  which 
reviews  the  question  of  fog  speed  and  fog  maneuvers  at 
length.  Despite  the  high  authority  of  the  court,  and  the  spe- 
cial respect  which  marine  lawyers  pay  to  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Justice  Brown,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  aati^hctoiy 
or  practical  test  In  the  first  place,  it  makes  ns  measure  a 
man's  ccmduct  by  the  motions  of  the  other  vessel,  which  he 
could  not  have  known  at  the  time ;  and  we  are,  therefore, 
trying  him  on  facts  developed  long  afterwards  in  the  court 
room,  and  not  on  the  facts  as  they  appeared  to  him. 

In  the  next  place,  the  fog  may  be  so  tludt  tiiat  one  can 
hardly  see  the  stem  of  his  own  vessel,  much  less  an  ap- 
proaching vessel,  even  though  only  a  few  yards  off.  Hence 
the  rule,  carried  to  its  logical  consequences,  would  require 
the  vessel  to  anchor,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Justice  Clifford  says 
in  the  Colorado,"  she  is  in  danger  from  vessels  astern, 

"  9  P.  D.  at  page  m 

**  166  U.  S.  404,  17  Sup.  Ct  61%  41  Ik  Hi.  1968. 
«s  01  U.  8.  60^  28  Ii.  m  379. 
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In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  very  uncertain  test.  Different 
steamers  can  stop  in  different  distances,  depending  on  the 
power  of  their  engines.  Hence  this  test  implies  that  the 
navigator  must  know  the  handiness  of  the  other  steamer  as 
well  as  his  own. 

^  ililr^^  though  expressed  in  bfoad  terms  in  the  cases, 
has  been  applied  in  its  strictness  only  to  collisions  happen- 
ing in  much-traveled  lanes  of  navigation.  It  would  be  car- 
rying it  to  extremes  to  apply  it  literally  to  the  entire  ex- 
panse of  the  high  seas.^* 

There  is  another  rale,  simpler,  dependent  on  knowledge 
.^m^^:h.r^iifi^  own  vessel  only,  and  in  its  practical  results  mudi  saf- 
er. It  Is  laid  down  in  the  ZADOK  CASE,  above  cited,  and 
in  many  Supreme  Court  cases  before  the  UMBRIA.  It 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  to  quote  Justice  Clifford's 
opinion  in  the  Colorado :  *^  "Very  slow  speed,  just  suffi- 
cient to  subject  the  vessel  to  the  command  of  her  helm." 
In  the  liAET£l#I^O/*  the  Sttpreme  Court  says  that  the 
vessel  must  "reduce  her  wpttd  to  the  lowest  possible  point 
consistent  with  good  steerageway." 

As  samples  of  what  speed  the  courts  consider  immod- 
erate, we  might  cite  the  PENNSYLVANIA,"  where  a 
speed  in  a  steamer  of  seven  miles  an  hour  at  a  point  two 
hundred  miles  out  at  sea,  but  in  the  track  of  navigation,  was 
condemned  ;  and  the  MAETBLLO/*  where  a  speed  of  six 
,  I  miles  an  hour  in  the  lower  harbor  of  New  York  was  thought 
too  fast 

^•Dm^mmWW:  B.  i;  liom  Bulee  oC tHe  Bead.  88;  WmSm 
MH''       CMllaiiiii.  8011,  8117. 

«f  It  W.  a  AOS.  28  li.  m  811. 

«t]B8  W.  8.  at  p^m      14        Gt  728^  88     Id.  88f. 
«»181irtll.  12s,  22  la.  Sd.  ]^ 

—m  u.  &     14  sm^  ot  m  88  &     nr.  ie^  also,  ia 

Bomfognei  210  11.  8.      28  Sup.  Gt  68|»  88  li  Bl  878;  Beavor, 
218  Ped.  184,  135  G.  a  A.  82;  afflimed  213  U.  a  28tt  8f  Eap.  Gt 
270»  61  lib  Bd»  128;  alsti      Hsd.  812»  168  01  a  it  84;  QataMtto  v. 
.  ^  Biwo,  188  M.  828,  68  a  a  A«  908,  8  Ii^  B.  A.  (M.  8.)  808;  Itofd- 
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PRBCiy[JTIONS  WHEN  APPROACHING  FOG  BANK 

123.  Vessels  approaching  fog  banks  are  bound  to  use  the 
precautions  of  sound  signals  and  moderate  speed. 

As  the  object  of  fog  signals  and  slow  speed  is  the  protec- 
tion of  other  vessels,  the  law  requires  a  vessel  to  take  these 
precautions  as  she  approaches  a  fog  bank,  and  even  before 
she  enters  it,  for  she  cannot  know  what  is.  in  the  bank 
ahead  of  her.** 

The  laws  of  acoustics  are  so  little  understood,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  hear  signals  in  fog  so  inexplicable,  that  such  failure 
is  not  negligence  under  the  decisions.*^^ 


STEERING  AND  SAILING  RULES  IN  OBSCURED 

WEATHER 

124.  The  rules  do  not  apply  when  vessels  are  not  and  can- 
not be  aware  of  each  other's  proximity,  but  they 
apply  when  they  have  definitely  located  each  other, 
though  not  so  rigidly,  and  the  special  precaution 
rule  has  more  scope. 

In  a  fog,  when  vessels  cannot  see  or  locate  each  oI|Hm| 
the  ordinary  steering  and  sailing  rules  do  not  apply, 
they  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  other  vessel's  charac- 
ter, bearing,  and  course,  which  cannot  be  known  in  fog.'' 

amerika  (D.  G)  191  Eed.  807;  Sagamore.  247  Fed.  743.  159  0.  a  A. 
601. 

§  123.  51  Milanese,  4  Asp.  438 ;  Perkiomen  (D.  C.)  27  Fed.  573 ; 
Julia  Luckenbach  (D.  C.)  219  Fed.  600,  affirmed  Indra  Line  v.  Palmet- 
to Phosphate  Co.,  239  Fed.  94,  152  C.  C.  A.  144;  St.  Paul  [1909] 
P.  43. 

62  Spencer,  Marine  CoB.  188,  ISO.  OolumUa  (D.  G)  104  M.  IfXE ; 
Curran,  [1910]  P.  184. 

1 124.  6s  August  Korff  (D.  0.)  74  Fed.  974;  Celtic  M<march  (D. 
0.)  i7S  Ved.  1006^  1008;  Gm  F.  Eandolph  (D.  C.)  200  Fed.  99. 
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The  passing  signals  under  article  28  of  the  International 
*^^es  and  article  18,  rule  8,  of  the  Inland  Rules,  are  express- 
ly limited  t©  oscs  when  the  vessels  are  in  sight  of  one 
tnotlicr.''* 

"But  it  is  urged  that  the  Negaunee,  being  on  the  port  tack, 
was,  under  the  seventeenth  rule  of  section  4233,  Rev.  St., 
required  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  Portch ;  that  the 
Bortch  had  the  right  of  way,  and  was  to  hold  her  course, 
and  it  was  the  Negaunec's  duty  to  give  the  way  or  turn  out ; 
and  this  rule  would  be  aptly  invoked  if  the  proof  showed 
that  tiiose  in  diarge  of  the  Negaunee  had  sufficient  notice  of 
^|pke  iMminiity  of  the  Portch  to  enable  them  to  execute  the 
proper  movements  to  give  the  Portch  the  way.  The  proof, 
however,  shows,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  at  the  time  the 
Negaunec's  officers  were  apprised  of  the  presence  of  the 
Portch  they  were  so  near  together,  and  m  collision  so  im- 
minent, that  it  was  MiM^  attempt  t^       out  of  the  way; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that,  under  the  circumstances,  rule  sev- 
enteen was  inoperative,  and  rule  twenty-four  of  the  same 
section,  which  required  that  due  regard  must  be  had  to  all 
the  dangers  of  navigation,  and  to  any  special  circumstances 
which  may  exist  in  any  particulif,  case  rendering  a  depar- 
ture from  the  general  rales  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  im- 
mediate danger,  became  the  guide  of  both  parties ;  that  is, 
that  each  party,  under  an  unexpected  impending  peril,  must 
do  what  he  can  promptly  to  avoid  it." 

"But  when  you  speak  of  rules  which  are  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  people,  those  rules  can  only  be  applied  to  cir- 
cumstances which  must  or  ought  to  talWftpn  to  the  parties 
at  the  time.  You  cannot  regulate  tiSHEct  of  people  as 
to  unloiown  circumstances.  When  you  instruct  people,  you 
instruct  them  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do  under  circum- 
stances which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  before  them.  When  you 

M  Autttila  (D.  C.)  183  Wed,  341 ;  North  Point  (D.  a)  205  Fed.  968; 
Amaginnett,  220  M.  827, 136  C.  C.  A.  437. 
•«  Negaunee  (D.  CL)  20  M.  921. 
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say  that  a  man  must  stop  and  reverse,  or,  I  will  say,  slacken 
his  Speed,  in  order  to  prevent  risk  of  collision,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  it  would  depend  upon  the  mere  fact 
of  whether  there  was  risk  of  collision,  if  the  circumstances 
were  such  that  he  could  not  know  there  was  risk  of  colli- 
sion.   I  put  some  instances  during  the  argument  to  show 
that  that  was  so.  The  rule  says  that  a  steamer  approaching 
another  vessel  ought  to  slacken  her  speed  if,  by  going  on, 
there  would  be  risk  of  collision.   But,  suppose  the  night 
were  quite  dark,  and  the  other  ship  was  showing  no  light  at 
all,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
those  on  the  steamer,  that  when  they  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing,  and  could  not  possibly  know,  that  there  was  an- 
other ship  in  their  way,  or  near,  they  ought  to  see  that  the 
other  ship  was  in  the  way  or  approaching,  and  that  it  is  no 
excuse  that  they  did  not  see  them.   Tajce  another  case: 
If  two  vessels  are  approaching,  each  on  a  different  course, 
which  will  cause  them  to  meet  on  a  high  headland,  so  that, 
until  they  are  absolutely  close,  they  cannot  see  each  other, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  both  are  steamers,  they  ought, 
on  the  suggested  reading  of  the  rule,  to  stop  and  reverse. 
But  h^iiiilli^iiig.  regulate  their  conduct  if  neither  can  see 
the  atqRRBIthey  are  close  together  ?  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  you  could  regulate  their  conduct,  not  with  regard 
to  what  they  can  see,  but  to  what  they  cannot  see.  There- 
fore the  consideration  must  always  be,  in  these  cases,  not 
whether  the  rule  was  in  fact  applicable,  but  were  the  cir- 
cumstances such  as  that  it  ought  to  have  been  present  in  the 
mind  of  the  person  in  charge  that  it  was  applicable?" 

•  f  B^l,  0  P.  D.  138, 130. 
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OiaGIN,  REASONS  ON  WHICH  BASED,  AND  GEN- 
ERAL APPLICATION 

.  Rate  of  nurigstltiii  m  ^  outgrowth  of  customs. 

126.  Tbeif  m  evolved  from  the  confiaiative  esse  of  hsn- 
diing  liiffeient  Ijrpes  of  vessels,  the  rule  of  tarn  to 
Hie  rigiit,  end  tlie  (iiiestio&  wiietlier  ^lete  is  risk 
of  colisioii.  % 

127.  They  regulate  the  relations  of  sail  to  sail,  steam  to 
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Tlic  fourth  part  of  the  navigation  rules  is  the  most  im- 
ix>rtant  of  all.  It  contains  the  steering  and  sailing  rules, 
^and  pfescribes  the  course  which  approaching  vessels  must 
take  to  avoid  each  other  in  every  conceivable  situation,  and 
the  signals  to  be  given  to  indicate  their  respective  inten- 
tions. 

These  rules,  in  the  main,  are  not  new.  They  are  largely 
affirmations  of  previous  maritime  customs,  crystallised  at 
last  Into  positive  enactments. 

Remom  m  Which  Bmei 

There  m  «iree  underlying  principles  from  which  they 
tre  derived,  for  they  arjyta^ed  on  reason,  and  any  one 
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fixing  firmly  in  his  mind  ^  reascms  which  gave  theni  bkth 
can,  if  gifted  with  a  moderate  knowledge  of  navigation  and 
ship  construction,  think  them  out  for  himself. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  principles  is  that  the  less  manage- 
able type  of  vessel  is  privileged  as  regards  the  ;nore  man- 
ageable, and  the  latter  has  the  burden  of  avoiding  her.  For 
example,  sailing  vessels  are  favored  as  against  steamers,  an- 
chored vessels  as  against  moving  vessels,  and  vessels  close- 
hauled  as  against  vessels  with  a  free  wind. 

(2)  Other  thihfs  being  equal,  the  rule  of  #e  load  at  sea 
is  the  same  as  on  land ;  and  the  endeavor  of  these  naviga- 
tion rules  is  to  make  vessels,  wherever  possible,  always  pass 
to  the  right,  like  two  vehicles  on  a  public  road. 

(3)  The  rules  are  only  intended  to  apply  when  vessels 
are  approaching  each  other  in  such  directions  "as  to  involve 
risk  of  collision/'  A  detailed  examinatkm  of  ^  rules  will 
show  that  this  qualifying  phrase  is  embodied  in  nwly  ev- 
ery one  of  them.  The  mere  fact  that  vessels  are  in  sight  of, 
or  near,  each  other,  navigating  the  same  waters,  does  not 
4>ring  these  enactments  into  play.  If  their  courses  are  par- 
allel, and  sufficiently  far  apart  to  clear  with  a  safe  margin, 
or  H  they  are  divei^^ent,  there  i^  no  need  lor  rules  of  nav- 
igatbn,  just  as  there  is  no  need  for  rules  of  construction 
when  the  language  is  toO  plain  to  need  construction. 

Risk  of  CoUisim 

In  the  language  of  Justice  Cl^ord  in  the  Dexter,^  the 
rules  are  obligatory  if  the  Tessdbi  are  ^proachiag  in  such 
directions  as  involve  rid^  of  collision  on  account  of  their 
.proximity  from  the  time  the  necessity  for  precaution  be- 
gins. 

In  the  Milwaukee,*  it  is  said :  "Risk  of  collision  begins 
the  very  moment  when  the  two  vessels  have  approached 

§§  125-127.    1  23  Wall.  69,  23  L.  Ed.  84. 

2  1  Brown,  Adm.  313,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,626.  See,  also,  PhUadelphia 
(D.  C.)  199  Fed.  299,  affirmed  207  Fed.  936,  125  C.  C.  A.  384.  There 
is  no  risk  of  coUislon  when  the  vessels  have  reached  an  understand- 
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SO  ne^  each  other,  and  tipoii  such  courses,  that,  by  depar- 
^ture  from  the  rules  o|  iia¥igatioii,  whether  from  want  of 
'good  seamailship,  accident,  mistake,  misapprehension  of 
signals,  or  otherwise,  a  collision  might  be  brought  about. 
It  is  true  that  prima  facie  each  man  has  a  right  to  assume 
that  the  other  will  obey  the  law.  But  this  does  not  jus- 
tify either  in  shutting  his  eyes  to  what  the  other  may  ac- 
tually do,  or  in  omitting  to  do  what  he  can  to  avoid  an 
accident  made  imminent  by  the  acts  of  the  other.  I  say 
lie  right  above  spoken  of  is  prima  facie  merely,  because  it 
ir-well  known  that  departure  from  the  law  not  only  may, 
but  does,  take  place,  and  often.  Risk  of  collision  may  be 
said  to  begin  the  moment  the  two  vessels  have  approached 
each  other  so  near  that  a  collision  might  be  brought  about 
by  any  such  departure,  and  continues  up  to  the  moment 
when  they  have  so  far  progressed  that  no  such  result  can 
ensue.** 

The  preliminary  to  the  steering  rules  gives  one  test  by 
which  to  determine  whether  risk  of  collision  exists.  It  is 
that  the  compass  bearing  of  the  approaching  vessel  does 
not  change.  If  their  courses  arc  parallel,  a  sharp  angle  at 
a  distance  btebmes  laiger  as  they  approach,  and,  converse- 
ly, if  the  angle  remains  constant,  their  courses  must  be 
convefging.*  i 

SAIL  VSSSSLS 

SI  ■ 

128.  WMdi  of  two  sailing  vessels  approaching  each  other 
•®  to  mvotve  nsk  of  collision  must  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  other  is  determined  by  their  respec- 
tive courses  and  situations,  with  reference  to  the 
ilirection  of  the  wind  and  tlieir  rdativt  pM^^ 

Ing  by  signals,  ar  are  mofing  on  courses  tbat  would  take  them  dear 
hy  a  safe  margin.  Lake  Erie  Transp.  Co.  v.  Qildifiafc  !iiaiisp.  CkK, 
142  Fed.  89,  73  C.  0.  A.  313;  Libra,  6  P.  D.  139. 

«  George  W.  Bofej,  Ul        m.  4»  H  a  A,  m;  Fmmmt  Mth 
efrifa.  pail]  P.  ML 
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Sail  vessels  approaching  each  other  so  as  to  involve  risk 
of  collision  regulate  their  movements  as  follows: 

(a)  A  vessel  which  is  running  free  shall  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  a  vessel  which  is  dosehauled. 

This  is  becauste  she  is  more  manageable.  The  wind  is 
free  when  the  vessel  could  shape  her  course  still  further  to 
windward.  Thus : 


A  must  keep  out  of  iht  way  of  B.* 
(b)  A  vessel  which  is  dosehauled  on  ^e  port  tack  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  vessel  which  is  dosehauled  on  the 
starboard  tack.  When  a  vessel  is  on  the  port  tack,  her  sails 
swing  over  the  starboard  side,  the  wind  being  on  her  port 
side,,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  this  rule  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  turn  to  Uie  right  The  vessd  dosehauled  on  the 
m^l^  starboard  tack  cannot  turn  to  the  right,  as  the  wind  is  on 
that  side ;  therefore  tiie  other  one  must  Thus: 


§  128.  «  William  Churchill  (D.  C.)  IQS  Fed.  690;  Metamoia,  144 
Fed.  936,  75  a  C.  A.  576;  Martha  EL  Wallace  (D.  C.)  148  Fed.  94. 
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A  must  Icccp  out  of  the  way.* 

(c)  When  both  are  running  free,  witli  the  wind  on  differ- 
ent sides,  the  vessel  whkh  has  ^e  wind  on  the  port  side 
riiall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other.  This  also  spring* 
fawn^e  rule  of  turn  to  the  right  Thus : 


A  must  keep  out  of  the  way,  because  the  wind  laciitates 
her  porting  or  tiii||||f  |»  the  right,  and  interferes,  with  the 
other's  doing  it* 

M  We  will  see  later  on  that,  with  two  steamers  as  in  the  dia- 
gram, the  rule  is  the  opposite.  B  then  keeps  out  of  the  way, 
which  she  can  do  by  porting,  and  passing  astern,  as  a 
Steamer  is  independent  of  the  wind. 

(d)  When  both  are  running  free  with  the  wind  on  the 
same  side,  the  vessel  which  is  to  the  windward  shall  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  vessel  which  is  to  the  leeward.  Thus : 


•  Mm  A,  Kennedy  (B.  C.)  83  Fed.  623 ;  Margaret  B.  Roper  (D.  0.) 
1<I8  M.  886;  Id..  Ill  Fed.  023,  40  C.  C.  A.  503;  Mary  Buline^  118 

Psd.  1000^  m  a  a  m 

•  BiiU;  4f  Fed.  m;  Id.,  BO  Fid.  41^  1  0.  a  A.  534;  Grace  Sey- 
nMmr  p>.  a)  63  Fed.  m 
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A  keeps  out  of  the  way.  He  has  the  weather  gauge, 
about  which  we  read  so  much  in  naval  warfare  before  the 
innovation  of  steamers. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  i^essel  to  wind- 
ward is  the  more  manageable  of  the  two.^ 

(e)  A  vessel  which  has  the  wind  aft  shaU  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  dther  vessel  :  Thus : 


I 

-<ZED 

A  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  B.  The  reason  is  that  she  is 
more  manageable.* 

STEAMERS— TH£  PORT-HEUi  RULE 

129k  Steamers,  meeting  end  on,  port  their  helms,  and  pass 
to  the  right,  indicating  their  intention  by  one  wlitB* 
lie  each.  But,  if  tliQr  age  appmaching  well  on  each 
ottMr's  dwIiQanl  how,  l^i^  starboard^  and  pass 
tK>  ^  left,  eadi  Mowing  two  whistles. 

The  use  of  sail  vessels  is  becoming  more  restricted  every 
year,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  world's  commerce  is  now 
carried  in  steamers.  For  this  reason,  collisions  between 
steamers  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  cases  which  now  find 
their  way  into  the  courts, 

f  mhoT  (D,  C.)  9  Fed.  213. 
^•^ary  Augusta  (IX  0.)  55  JM.  818  ;  Ctov.  Ames,  18T        4%  109 
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Article  18  embodies  the  first  and  most  important  rule  of 
those  golreming  steamers.  It  says  that,  when  two  steam 
vessels  are  meeting  end  on,  or  nearly  end  on,  so  as  to  in- 
volve risk  of  collision,  each  shall  alter  her  course  to  star- 
board, so  that  each  may  pass  on  the  port  side  ol  the  other. 
This  is  called  the  "port-helm  rule,''  as  it  takes  a  port  helm 
to  make  a  ship  move  to  starboard. 

Under  article  28,  the  steamer  indicates  her  intention  by 
blowing  one  short  blast  of  about  one  second's  duration, 
which  is  answered  by  the  other  steamer,  and  thus  an  under- 
standing is  established. 

Under  the  old  rules  it  was  a  matter  of  some  doubt  how 
near  the  steamers  must  be  meeting  end  on  in  order  to  bring 
this  rule  into  play.  The  present  article  in  the  explanatory 
paragraph  following  the  navigation  rule  itself  expresses 
the  result  of  the  decisions.  If  they  are  moving  on  courses 
that,  if  held,  would  pass  clear,  then  there  is  no  risk  of  col- 
lision, and  no  rule  is  necessary.^  If,  however,  by  day  each 
sees  the  other's  masts  in  a  line  with  his  own»  or  nearly  so, 
or  if  by  night  each  sees  both  side  lights  of  tiie  other,  then 
they  are  moving  right  at  each  other,  and  each  must  port, 
and  signify  by  his  one  blast  that  he  is  porting.*^ 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  case  of  red  light  to  red  light, 
or  green  light  to  green  light,  the  rule  does  not  apply.^* 

The  Lake  Rule  is  the  same,  except  that  it  has  no  explana- 
toiy  note  as  to  the  cases  to  ^]|{^  ^  fn^^  applies.  But,  as 
that  note  is  a  mere  affirmation  of  the  decisions,  the  courts 
would  probably  apply  it 

loth  the  Lake  Rules  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Rules, 
as  supplemented  by  the  Supervising  Inspectors'  Regula- 
tions, are  much  iniuenced  by  the  necessity  of  allowing  for 

f  m  •  Oty  of  flCacoii.  112  FM.  207,  Hi  a  a  A.  802  ;  Bend,  k  te 
CD.  m  mWM,m;  Hqpiirta,  liD  IM.  «^  87  O.  a  A.  m. 
!•  IliliifvaUa,  48  lied.  764, 1  CI  O.  A.  87. 

"  IfanHoUft,  122  0.  a  97,  7  Siq^  €i  tm,  80 1,.  U  1005;  Wrost- 
ler  (1>.  O)  108  B%d.  688. 
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the  effect  of  the  current  on  ease  of  navigation.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral principle  that  a  boat  moving  against  the  current  is  more 
manageable  than  one  moving  with  it,  and  that  the  fatter 
should  have  the  greater  rights.** 

The  Inland  Rules,  so  far  as  ^ey  apply  to  steamers,  go 
into  much  more  detail  than  the  International  Rules.  The 
one  corresponding  to  the  port-helm  rule  expressly  provides 
that  vessels  meeting  so  far  on  each  other's  starboard  side 
as  not  to  be  considered  head  and  head  may  give  two  blasts, 
and  starboard.  The  port-helm  rule  may  be  illustrated  thus : 


c 


V 


ED 


The  starboard-helm  rule  may  be  illustrated  thus:** 


The  Inland  Rules  contain  other  provisions  under  this  ar- 
ticle not  found  in  the  International  Rules.  For  instance, 
rule  3,  under  this  article,  provides  that,  if  either  of  two  ap- 
proaching vessels  fails  to  understand  the  course  or  inten- 


IS  Galatea,  02  U.  439,  23  L.  Ed.  727;  Jamestown  (D.  O.)  114 
WeA.  603;  Lake  Shore  (D.  C.)  201  Fed.  449;  Diana,  [1894]  A.  O.  625. 

i»  James  Boweo,  10  Ben.  430,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,192;  Ogdensbur^ 
5  IfeLesn,  622,  Ved.  Ou.  No.  17,m 
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titm  of  the  oHier,  lie  shall  signify  it  by  giving  several  short 
and  rapid  blasts,  not  less  than  four,  of  his  steam  whistle." 

These  are  called  the  "danger  signals,"  and  are  usually 
the  last  despairing  wail  before  the  crash.  No  such  provision 
is  contained  in  the  International  Rules,  though  it  is  a  well- 
establisiied  practice  among  mariners.  Lake  Rule  25  pre*  • 
scribes  substantially  the  same  rales  as  to  signaling  as  the 
aboire. 

Rule  5  of  the  Inland  Rules,  in  the  same  article,  requires 
'Steamers,  before  rounding  bends  in  a  river  or  channel  where 
the  view  is  cut  off,  to  blow  one  long  whistle  as  a  warning, 
and  requires  the  same  signal  from  vessels,  leaving  a  dock. 
In  crowded  harbors,  or  much  frequented  channels  of  navi- 
gation, this  is  an  important  precaution,  and  many  cases 
have  arisen  under  it.** 

Rule  8  regulates  overtaking  vessels.  It  corresponds  to 
International  Rule  24,  and  will  be  discussed  in  that  connec- 
tion. 

Rule  9  of  the  same  article  provides  that  the  passing  sig- 
nals must  only  be  used  by  vessels  in  sight  of  each  other, 
and  able  to  ascertain  each  other's  course  or  position.  When 
this  is  impossible  from  fog  or  other  cause,  then  fog  signals 
are  used.  International  Rule  28  also  provides  that  these 
signals  are  only  to  be  used  by  vessels  in  sight  of  each  other. 
But  Lake  Rule  23  requires  them  to  be  given  "in  all  weath- 
ers," which  makes  it  strikingly  different  from  the  other 
rules. 

The  .language  of  International  article  18  and  of  the  cor- 
responding article,  rule  I  of  the  Inland  Rules  is  quite  dif- 
ferent* 

t4Maliar  a  Bums  (D.  CD  m  ML  Ml  l^siniaiit  »  B*eil.  m, 
WB3l  CX'  CI  A»  298rt 

ivftfklii,  [1897]  A.  G.  532;  Gamma  (D.  G.)  103  Fed.  703;  Gbioago 
(D.  G.)  101  lied.  148;  Moiime,  [1901]  ^.  68.  Winnie,  VBl  JM.  J0i« 
as  a  a  A.  265;  Bouker  No.  2,  254  Fei.  01%  10S  a  d  1.  Iff;  IC 
IfiMiail,  264 7e6i  ins  a  O.  A,  212. 
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The  International  Rule  requires  that  each  steamer  "shall 
alter  her  course  to  starboard,"  while  the  Inland  Rule  only 
requires  each  one  to  "pass  on  the  port  side  of  Ae  other." 

^^rticle  28  of  the  International  Rules  requires  one  blast 
of  Iht  whistle  when  she  Is  •'directing  her  course  to  star- 
board"; that  is,  when  she  ports. 

On  the  other  hand,  article  18,  rule  1,  of  the  Inland  Rules, 
requires  one  blast  as  an  indication  of  the  intent  of  each 
vessel  to  "pass  on  the  port  side  of  the  other,"  which  may. 
but  does  not  necessarily,  involve  porting  the  helm.  Hence 
the  whistles  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  the  two  sets  of 
rules.** 

SAME— THB  CROSSING  RULE 

130.  Of  two  crossing  steamers,  the  one  having  the  other  on 
her  own  starboard  side  mastkfi«p  out  of  the  way. 

Article  19  covers  the  case  when  two  steamers  are  cross- 
ing so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision.  In  such  case  the  ves- 
sel which  has  the  other  on  her  starboard  side  must  keep 
out  of  the  way. 

Vessels  are  crossing  when  they  show  opposite  sides  to 
each  other,  and  are  so  nearly  even  that  one  cannot  be  con- 
sidered an  overtaking  vessel.  Thus; 


A  keeps  out  of  the  way. 

This  is  a  modification  of  the  port-helm  rule,  as  the  vessels 
ordinarily  pass  to  the  right  of  each  other.  The  cases  under , 
thi^  rule  have  been  numerous.^' 

i«  Lisbonense,  53  Fed.  293,  3  C.  C.  A.  539. 

I  130.  17  Cayuga,  14  Wall.  275,  20  L.  Ed.  828;  B.  A.  Packer,  140 
U.  S.  3^.  U  Sop.  Ct.  704,  35  li.  Ed.  453;  BBBAKWATm,  155  U.  & 
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\i  Tlie  difficulty  in  applying  this  rale  has  issually 
drawing  the  line  between  a  crossing  vessel  and  an  overtak- 
ing vessel.  In  the  above-cited  case  of  the  Cayuga,  the  Su- 
preme Court  made  it  a  crossing  case  where  one  vessel  was 
abaft  the  beam  of  the  other.  This  would  hardly  seem  to  be 
correct.  The  line  between  an  overtaking  vessel  and  a  cfosf- 
ing  vessel  is  the  range  of  the  aide  lights  ;  that  Is,  any  vessel 
two  points  or  less  abaft  the  beam  is  a  crossing  vessel,  any 
vessel  more  than  two  points  abaft  the  beam  is  an  overtaking 
vessel.** 

This  is  adopted  as  the  test  in  article  24,  and  therefore 
the  decision  in  the  Cayuga  Case  is  not  law  now,  if  it  ever 
was. 

In  a  winding  river  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  say  whether 
two  ^ilps  are  crossing  or  not.  In  such  case  the  question  is 
determined/not  by  the  accidental  bearing,  but  by  the  gen- 
eral channel  course.** 

Any  regulation  made  by  the  inspectors  contrary  to  this 
rule  is  invalid.** 

STEAM  AND  SAIL 
131.  A  ateiiner  nmit  keep  imt  of  the  way  of  m  aai  vcaad. 

Article  20  regulates  their  relations,  and  provides  that, 
when  a  steam  vessel  and  a  sail  vessel  are  proceeding  in  such 
directions  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  the  steam  vessel 
shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  sailing  vessel 

902, 15  Siq^  Ot  99,  39  Ed.  139;  Senator  Rice,  223  1121^  180  a 
a  JL  72;  Albano,  [1907]  A.  C.  193;  Wm  ^*  !«• 

liAufania  (D.  C.)  20  Fed.  99. 

It  Velocity,  L.  R.  3  P.  C.  44;  Peldii.  tkmi  A.  a  632;  U  a  WaMo^ 
100  Fed.  502,  40  C.  C.  A.  517. 
>•  Pawnee  (!>•  04  168  I^.  371;  Jmm  A.  Walsli  (D.  a)  194 
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This  rule  is  based  upon  the  greater  handiness  of  steam- 
ers, which  are  independent  of  wind  and  tide,  and  can  move 
backwards,  if  necessary.  It  often  looks  like  a  hard  rtile»  as 
the  smallest  oyster  pitngy  can  block  the  narrow  chafioel 
available  to  an  ocean  steamer.  As  it  is  based  i^xm  the 
greater  mobility  of  the  steamer,  the  courts  have  not  always 
enforced  it  rigidly  when  such  mobility  did  not  exist.  For 
instance,  a  tug  and  tow,  though,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  one 
vessel,  and  that  a  steamer,  are  often  less  manageable  than 
a  sail  vessel.  The  tug  cannot  back,  and,  if  her  tow  is  large 
or  tmwieldy,  cannot  turn  around  ttcept  slowly.  She  is  less 
mani^l^ble  in  fact  than  a  sail  vessel  wifh  a  fmt  wind,  and 
hence  the  courts  have  more  than  once  held  the  sail  vessel  in 
exceptional  circumstances  is  required  to  do  something.** 

The  question  would  turn  on  the  degree  of  her  embar- 
rassment, with  the  presumptions  against  the  tug,  for  ex- 
cations  to  the  rales  must  be  introduced  with  great  can- 
tion.** 

Ali^^  take  her  own  method  of  passmg  a  sad 

vessel.  The  mere  approach  of  the  two  vessels  does  not 
bring  about  risk  of  collision.  The  steamer  may  assume 
that  the  sail  vessel  will  do  her  duty,  and  do  nothing  to  em- 
barrass her.  Hence  the  steamer  may  shape  her  course  so 
asrto  avoid  the  sail  vessel,  and  then  go  aloi^at  her  ordinary 
speed  under  the  assumption  that  sail  vesad  will  not  in- 
terfere with  her.  If  thi  steamer^  coarse  is  snch  that  it 
does  not  converge,  she  can  go  along  without  making  any 
change." 

I  181.  «i  Marion  W.  Page  (D.  C)  36  Fed.  329;  Minnte  C.  Taylor 
0.  C.)  52  Fed.  323 ;  Rose  Culkin  (D.  C.)  52  Fed.  328. 

t«  Marguerite  (D.  0.)  87  Fed.  953 ;  Mary  A.  Bird  (D.  C.)  102  Ted, 
648;  Julia  A.  Tmbee  (D.  C.)  136  Fed.  486;  Id.,  144  Fed.  1021,  74 
a  a  A.  680;  Warrior,  L.  B.  3  A.  ft  &  563;  American,  L.  B.  6 

P.  a  127. 

tt  Sootia,  14  WaU.  181,  182,  20  IDd.  822;  Free  States  01  U.  S. 
200,  28  L.  BO.  290;  Illliiols.  166  U.  &  286,  26  U  IM.  862;  Boiiii^ 

Boston  Towboat  Co^  80  Fed.  787,  82  CL  a*  A.  831. 
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This  rule  Hiat  vessels  may  each  assume  that  the  other 
wit  obey  the  law  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  law  of 
coilision.  Were  it  otherwise,  and  were  vessels  required  to 
taie  all  sorts  of  measures  to  keep  out  of  the  way  when  they 
are  mt  in  each  other's  way,  navigatton  would  be  impossible. 
It  is  like  the  land  negligence  rule  that  an  engineer  need 
not  stop  his  train  on  seeing  some  one  on  the  track,  but 
may  assume  that  he  will  have  intelligence  enough  to  get 
©ff.  lulet  more  rigid  would  break  up  traffic  by  land  or  sea. 

There  is,  however,  one  important  qualification  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  that  a  steamer  must  not  ap- 
proach so  near  a  sailing  vessel,  an<l  on  such  a  course,  as 
to  alarm  a  man  of  ordinary  ^11  and  ptidence.  If  the  man 
'on  the  sailing  vessel  makes  an  improper  maneuver,  he  is  not 
re^IKmsible.  It  is  what  is  called  an  "error  in  extremis." 
It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  defining  how  close  a 
steamer  may  run  to  a  sail  vessel  without  infringing  this 
rule,  as  it  depends  on  the  width  of  the  channel  and  many 
other  special  circumstances.  It  depends  largely  on  the 
course  she  is  steering.  II  that  course  is  parallel,  and  so  far 
off  that  she  is  showing  only  one  side  light  to  the  schooner, 
then  she  is  all  rig^t;  for  any  mariner  of  average  intelli- 
gence knows  that  in  such  case  the  vessels  will  not  strike 
if  each  keeps  his  course,  and  therefore  has  no  right  to  lose 
his  head.  The  leading  case  on  the  subject  Is  the  LU- 
CILlrE.*^  In  that  case  a  steamer  and  schooner  wm  ap- 
proaching^ on  converging  courses  only  half  a  point  apart, 
so  that  they  would  have  come  within  thirty  yards  of  each 
other,  and  that  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  court  held  that 
this  was  too  close,  and  condemned  the  steamer.  The  re- 
port does  not  tell  how  the  lights  showed,  but,  if  their  cours- 
es were  only  half  a  point  apart,  this  would  make  each  see 
both  side  lights  of  the  other,  and  hidicate  that  they  were 
coming  end  on.'* 

I* 

s«  15  WaU.  S7S,^21  1a  Ed.  247* 

•t  ftamt^^XtWalL  288.  20  L.  m  114 
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Another  interesting  case  <m  tikis  subject  Is  the  Chatham.'* 
There  a  schooner  going  down  the  Elizabeth  river  saw  an 
ocean  steamer  approaching,  which  showed  only  her  red 
light  (indicating  a  parallel  course)  until  50  or  75  yards  off, 
when  she  showed  both,  indicating  a  course  straight  for  the 
schooner.  This  alarmed  the  men  on  the  schooner,  and  they 
stadboardedr  and  hereupon  the  vessels  struck.  The  court 
held  that  the  steamer,  having  plenty  of  room,  was  in  fault 
for  running  so  close,  and  that  the  act  of  the  schooner,  if 
wrong,  was  an  error  in  extremis.'^ 

The  test  laid  down  in  this  case  is  that  the  proximity  of 
the  steamer,  and  her  course  and  speed,  must  be  such  that  a 
mariner  of  ordinary  firmness  and  competent  knowledge  and 
sldil  would  deem  it  nco^sary  to  alter  his  course  to  make 
the  vessels  pass  in  safety. 

If,  therefore,  the  steamer,  though  running  close,  shows 
by  her  lights  that  her  course  is  not  converging,  she  is  with- 
in the  law,  and  the  other  vessel  must  assume  that  she  will 
stay  within  the  law  and  navigate  accordingly." 

PRIVILEGED  VESSELS 

132.  A  vessel  having  the  right  of  way  must  hm^  her  course 
and  speed,  and  the  other  vessel  may  assume  that 
she  will  do  so. 

By  article  21,  when  by  any  of  these  rules  one  of  two  ves- 
sels is  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  the  other  must  keep  her 
course  and  speed.  This  renders  it  obligatory  on  the  vessel 
which  has  right  of  way  to  pursue  \m  course  at  the 
speed  which  she  had  been  keeping  up  previously.  She  must 

••62  M.  SOe»  8  a  a  A.  ISL 

tt  Sts,  as  fumier  mastrations,  B.  liockenbach,  93  Fed.  841,  35  C. 
a  A.  e2S;  PaoU,  92  IW.  944,  35  O.  C.  A.  97;  Delmar  (D.  C.)  125 
JW.  ISO;  Bonnah  v.  Lakeside  S.  S.  Ck>.,  221  Fed.  40, 136  C.  C.  A.  566. 

»•  Oats  City  (D.  C.)  90  Fed.  314.  See,  also,  Merchants'  &  Mlnm' 
Tnuuqn  Cio.  v.  Hopldns,  108  Fed.  800,  48  a  C  A.  12& 
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wly  m  the  oHicr  vessel  to  avoid  the  collistoii,  and  not 
embarrass  Iter  by  any  maneuver.  All  she  need  do  is  to  do 
nothing.  Then  the  other  vessel  knows  what  to  eacpect,  and 
navigates  accordingly. 

<This  rule  applies  to  all  the  other  steering  and  sailing 
rules.  Under  it,  when  the  sail  vessel  running  free  keeps  out 
of  the  way,  the  closehauled  vessel  keeps  het  ecMirse.  Be- 
tween two  crossing  steamers,  when  the  one  on  the  left  keeps 
out  of  the  way,  the  other  keeps  her  course.  Between  a 
steamer  and  a  sail  vessel,  when  the  steamer  keeps  out  of  the 
^  way,  the  sail  vessel  keeps  its  course. 

The  principle  is  the  same  in  all  these  different  contingen- 
cies. |t  may  be  illustrated  by  one  or  two  decisions. 

In  the  BRITANNIA,"  which  was  a  coUision  in  New 
Ymrk  harbor,  the  steamer  Beaconsield  had  the  right  of  way 
over  the  Britannia,  under  the  crossing  rule.  The  Britan- 
nia failed  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  thereupon  the  Bea- 
consfield  stopped  and  reversed.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  she  should  have  kept  her  course,  and  was  in  fault  for 
stopping  and  reversing." 

In  the  BREAKWATER,**  which  also  was  m  crossing 
case,  the  privileged  vessel  did  keep  on,  and  the  court  held 
that  ^e  did  r^t 

In  collisions  between  steam  and  sail  vessels  the  steamer's 
.defense  is  usually  that  the  sail  vessel  changed  her  course.** 

Beating  out  a  tack  and  then  coming  about  where  neces- 

I  132.  It  163  U.  S.  130,  14  Sup,  Ct  795,  38  L.  Ed.  000.  See,  also, 
*fJorthfield,  164  U.  S.  829,  14  Sup.  C?t  1184,  24  L.  Ed.  680;  Texas, 
l«i  Fed.  482,  117  G.  O.  A.  000;  Howard  v.  The  City  of  New  York, 
211  M.  882,  128  a  a  A.  200;  Yang-Tsze  Ins.  An'n  v.  Fumessi 
Witliy  &  Co.,  215  Fed.  859. 132  C.  C.  A.  201. 

••N«w  Xoik,  175  U.  8. 187,  20  Sup.  Ct  07,  44  L,  Ed.  126;  Mezioa 
84  Mi  60i  28  a  a  A.  472. 

•tlllB  U.  &  202,  15  Sup.  Ct  8%  88     Ed.  139. 

•t  AArtatlei  m  U.  a  512, 2  ass,  27  L.  Ed.  497 ;  Marguerite 

ax  €1)  87  M.  8B8:  CNite  City  CD.  C4  90  M  314. 
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saty  is  not  a  dumge  of  course.**  Nor  are  slight  iuctua- 
tions  in  the  general  course  of  the  sailing  vcaicL** 

A  vessel  which  has  the  right  of  way  under  any  of  these 
rules  is  usually  designated  the  "privileged  vessel."  Bitt 
keeping  the  course  is  an  obligation  as  well  as  a  privilege ; 
and  such  vessel  cannot  change  her  course  on  a  mere  appre^ 
henslofl  of  danger.'* 

The  corresponding  Mississippi  VaU^  Rule  is  rule  23 
(Rev.  St.  §  4233),  which  says  that  the  privileged  vessel 
must  keep  her  course,  and  says  nothing  as  to  speed.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  the  courts  will  hold  it  to  mean  sub- 
stantially what  the  others  mean.  In  fact,  under  the  strong 
intimation  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  BRITANNIA,  su- 
pra, it  certainly  means  that  she  must  keep  some  speed, 
even  if  it  does  nt>t  mean  that  she  must  keep  her  previous 
speed.** 

CROSSING  AHEAD 

133.  The  burdened  vesad  nomst  avoid  crosstng  aiiead  of 
the  other.  If  practicable. 

Rule  22  requires  every  vessel  which  Is  directed  to  keep 

out  of  the  way  to  avoid  crossing  ahead,  if  circumstances 
admit.  This  was  long  a  practice  of  seamen,  "Never  cross 
the  bow  when  you  can  go  astern,"  but  was  for  the  first  time 
made  a  rule  in  the  rules  of  1890.  The  Inland  Rules  have 
the  same  provision,  but  not  the  Lake  Rules  or  Ifosissippi 
Valley  Rules.** 

•sBn^ixe  State,  1  Ben.  67.  IM.  Oaa  Nil.  17.S88  :  Ckie  F.  Ymmg, 
40  IM.  1S7, 1  a  €.  A.  m 

tAlhiiily  B.  Maxwell,  96  1^  090,  87  C.  a  A.  668;  Ckilumbian,  100 
IM.  991,  il  C.  C.  A.  150. 

M  Cteieral  U.  S.  Grant,  6  Ben.  466,  Fed.  Cm.  KSa.  5^;  Bu«n?a 
(O.  C.)  116  Fed.  696. 

•«  Delaware,  161  U.  S.  459,  16  Sup.  Ct  516,  40  L.  Ed.  771. 

»T  As  Illustrations  of  this  rule,  see  Zouave,  98  Fed.  747,  39  C.  C.  A. 
208;  Bzcel8ii»  (D.  C.)  102  Fed.  652;  Robert  Graham  Dun,  107  Fed. 
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TBM  Stop  AND  BACK  MUIM 

IM.  Tim  hm^mmd  fteamer  most  alactai,  stop,  or  ttwm^ 
M  iiMmiiiy,  to  avoid  colliston. 

Article  23  provides  that  every  steam  vessel  which  is  di- 
rected by  those  rules  to  keep  ou^^ioi  the  way  of  another 
vessel,  shall,  on  approaching  hq^gjlcessary,  slacken  her 
•peed,  or  stop  or  reverse. 

This  rule  is  radically  changed  from  its  old  form.  Until 
the  revision  of  1890,  it  required  every  steam  vessel,  when 
approaching  another  vessel  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  colli- ' 
sion,  whether  the  other  had  the  right  of  way  or  not,  to  re- 
sort to  these  maneuvers.  The  courts,  however,  had  settled 
that  this  was  not  necessary  as  long  as  the  vessels  were  mov- 
ing on  such  courses  that,  if  each  one  did  his  duty,  as  could 
be  assumed  by  each,  no  collision  would  happen.  These  au- 
thorities have  been  cited  in  another  connection.  The  pres- 
ent rules  require  this  maneuver  only  of  the  burdened  ves- 
sel, and  require  the  privileged  vessel  not  only  to  keep  her 
course,  but  her  speed  as  well. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Rules  stfll  have  the  rule  in  its 
old  form,  applying  to  all  steamers,  and  not  simply  those  re- 
quired to  keep  out  of  the  way.  This  great  change  in  the 
rule  renders  it  necessary  to  be  circumspect  in  citing,  cases 
arising  before  the  change,  as  many  vessels  might  have  been 
obliged  to  stop  and  back  then  which  would  not  bMigtoiired 
to  do  so  now.  A  privil^d  vessel,  which  stops  anllli^s 
now,  unless  at  the  last  moment  as  a  desperate  effort  to 
avert  certain  collision,  would  commit  a  fault,  instead  of 
obeying  the  law.** 

iii  47  a  C.  A.  laO;  Thmnas  B.  Qarland  (D.  O)  HO  Fed.  1187s  Jk^ 
Hm,  11905]  P.  21.  ^ 

im  »»li«iyPaw^92Fed.  406.  34aaA.421. 
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Under  ardcle  2S  of  tl^  lutecnatkmal  mi  Inland 
Rules,  the  signal  of  three  short  blasts  is  required  to  be  giv- 
en as  a  notification  of  this  action.  They  mean,  '*My  en- 
gines are  at  full  speed  astern."  In  the  other  rules  three 
blasts  do  not  necessarily  mean  this.** 

The  rule  has  not  been  carried  so  far  as  to  require  stop- 
ping or  reversing  on  the  mere  approach  of  two  steamers, 
unless  there  is  a  continuous  converging  of  their  courses 
and  increasing  possibility  of  collision.  If  they  c«l  clear 
without  difficulty  by  the  use  of  their  helms,  that  is  suffi- 
cient." 

But  where  the  best  chance  of  avoiding  collision  is  to 
keep  on,  it  will  not  be  a  fault  to  do  so.** 

And  it  is  not  requured  the  moment  danger  arises.  A 
mariner  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  lightning  calculator,  and 
is  allowed  a  brief  space  for  reflection.** 

The  expression  "if  necessary"  does  not  mean  essential, 
but  prudent  or  expedient,  to  the  mind  of  a  mariner  of  skill.** 

The  effect  of  the  screw  on  the  direction  of  a  ship's  move- 
ment should  be  thoroughly  understood. 

The  screws  of  most  ships  are  right-handed;  that  is,  they 
turn  when  going  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a 
clock.  The  eflEect  of  this  is  a  tendency  to  pull  the  ship's 
stern  to  the  right,  which  swings  her  bow  to  the  left.  Hence, 
independent  of  wind,  tide,  or  rudder,  a  propeller  ship  mov- 
ing forward  would  gradually  describe  a  ciw:le  to  the  left 

When  a  vessel  backs,  her  screw  turns  in  the  contrary 
direction,  and  that  tends  to  pull  her  stern  to  the  left  and  to 
throw  ter  bow  to  the  right  Hence  reversing,  if  there  is 

t§  A8  to  the  applicaliiiii  of  fMs  rale,  see  Oporto,  C1S07]  P.  210; 
Victory,  168  V.  &  410,  18  Sop.  Ot  m  42  L.  Bd.  519;  New^  Yoik, 
175  U.  &  187.  20  Bap.  Ot  OT,  44  U  BML  126;  Ifoome,  [1901}  P.  6& 

««  Ante,  p,  260;  Josmond,  Ii.  B.  4  P.  a  1;  BlMNidida,  8  A.  a 

*t  Bmmm  9  P.  IX  16;  Moarne^  11901]  P.  68. 

«t  maoBf  HitfUK,  9  P.  D.  81;  Kmoota,  psOf]  A.  €1  iOI. 

i  t  CotOb  14  A.  a  670^  689. 
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1101  sufficient  space  to  kill  her  headway,  may  timw  lier 
txuratiia  tlie  shlf)  which  she  is  trying  to  mM*^ 

OVSRTAKINQ  VESSELS 
13S.  The  ovcrtakinf  atoamer  must  keq>  out  of  the  wsay, 

Artide  24  proirides  that,  notwithstanding  anything  con- 
tained  in  these  rales,  any  vessel  overtaking  any  other  ves- 
sel shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  overtaken  vessel. 

Under  the  crossing  rule,  the  test  between  an  overtaking 
and  a  crossing  vessel  has  been  shown.  This  rale  adopts 
that  test,  and  makes  any  vessel  more  than  two  points  abaft 
the  beam  an  overtaking  vessel,  and  solves  all  case^  of 
doubt  by  treating  them  as  overtaking  vessels. 

The  only  signals  pHiferibed  by  the  International  Rules 
for  this  case  are  the  general  ones  contained  in  article  28, 
one  blast  meaning  that  the  vessel  is  directing  her  course 
to  starboard,  and  two  that  she  is  directing  her  course  to 
port.  But  the  Inland  Rules  in  article  18^  rule  S,  prescribe 
special  rales  for  the  case.  They  require  the  last  vessel  to 
blow  one  blast  if  she  wishes  to  pass  to  the  right,  and  the 
forward  one  to  answer  it;  two  if  she  wishes  to  pass  to  the 
left,  and  the  forward  one  to  answer  it.   If  the  pilot  of  the 
front  steamer  thinks  that  they  cannot  safely  pass,  he  an- 
swers the  signal  of  the  other  steamer  by  several  short 
blasts,  whereupon  the  second  steamer  must  wait  until  the 
forward  steamer  gives  the  assenting  signal ;  and  the  for- 
ward steamer  must  not  crowd  upon  the  overtaking  one. 
The  Lake  Rules  and  Mississippi  Valley  Rules  have  sub- 
stantially the  same  provisions  on  the  subject  The  over- 
taking vessel  must  pass  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  avoid  dau- 

**  9m  a  fUtor  «qilaiiattoii  of  this,  m  Marsden  on  Collision  413- 
m;  Airala  cm  a)  2»  red.  as,  m;  Normandie  (D.  O)  43 
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ger  of  suction.  She  is  in  fault  if  collision  is  caused  by  her 
IHaning  too  close.*' 

While  the  overtaken  steamer  must  keep  her  gwieral 
course,  and  the  second  steamer  may  so  assume,  yet  if  the 
first  has  exchanged  signals  with  another  boat  which  she  is 
meeting,  and  is  changing  her  course  to  conform  thereto, 
the  steamer  overtaking  her  must  take  note  of  this  change, 
and  regulate  her  navigation  accordingly.** 

The  overtaking  steamer  may  assume  that'thc  first  steam- 
er will  navigate  according  to  the  rule.*' 

The  overtakmg  steamer,  as  she  is  passing,  must  not  try 
to  cut  across  in  front  too  quickly.  If  she  does,  and  ren- 
ders collision  inevitable,  the  other  should  back;  not  by 
virtue  of  the  stop  .and  back  rule,  as  that  does  not  apply  to 
iier,  being  the  privileged  vessel,  but  by  virtue  of  the  gen- 
eral pradential  rale,**  or  the  precaution  rule.** 

On  the  oAer  hand,  the  overtaken  vessel  must  keep  her 
course  and  speed,  and  must  not  crowd  on  the  overtakmg 
vessel  or  hamper  her  movements.** 

If  she  willfully  obstructs  the  overtaking  vessel,  she  will 
be  held  solely  in  fault,  though  there  may  have  been  some 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  overtaking  vessel.*^ 

I  135.  *B  City  of  Brockton  (O.  C.)  42  Fed.  928 ;  Ohio,  91  Fed.  547. 
88  C.  C.  A.  667 ;  Queen  City  (D.  O.)  189  Fed.  653 ;  Cambria  S.  S.  Co. 
T.  PittsburgH  S.  a  CkK,  212  Fed.  674,  129  a  O.  A.  210,  51  L.  B.  A. 

(N.  S.)  966. 

4*  Whlteash  (D.  C.)  64  Fed.  893. 
.  47  Long  Island  R,  Co.  Y.  KiUien,  67  Fed.  365,  14  C.  C.  A.  418. 
48  Int.  art.  27. 

4©  Int.  art.  29 ;  Willkommen  (D.  C.)  103  Fed.  699. 

60  J.  G.  Gilchrist,  183  Fed.  105,  105  C.  C.  A.  397;  Spencer  v.  Dalloi 
P.  &  A.  Navigation  Co.,  188  Fed.  865,  110  0.  0.  A.  499;  James 
Morgan,  225  Fed.  34,  140  C.  C.  A.  360. 

•i  GalEuer  v.  Pigott,  116  Fed.  486^  54  a  a  A.  eH. 
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3M.  mie  Narrow  Oiaimel  Rule. 

137.  The  General  PradcnUal  BuH  or  itooclal  Otwmiietaiim  Bote* 
Wk   Sound  Signals. 

Tb»  General  Precamton  Aula 
Wk  Iiookouts. 
ML        Anchored  YesseUk 
142.  Wredka. 
lift.  !Elie  Stand-by  Act 

TilS  MAREOW  CHANNEL  RULE 

m  111  oaniyw  dinudi  «riM|p^«r  must  keep  In  the 
^     rifilit-liaiid  side. 

Article  25  proYides  that  in  narrow  channels  every  steam 
vessel  shall,  when  it  is  safe  and  practicable,  keep  to  that 
side  of  the  fairway  or  mid-channel  which  lies  iMi  the  stsfr* 
board  side  of  such  vessel. 

This  is  really  a  branch  of  the  port-helm  rule.  The  latter 
rule  applies  when  the  vessels  arc  meeting  end  on,  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  arc  in  a  harbor  or  a  narrow  channel,  no 
matter  whether  they  are  following  a  channel  or  crossing  it 
The  starboard-hand  rule  emphasizes  this  duty  as  to  narrow 
channels.  It  means  that  each  must  keep  along  its  own 
:f]ght-hand  mde,  no  matter  how  the  re]4||||||^^  may  be 
from  sinuosities  or  other  causes.^ 

This  rule  was  added  to  the  inland  rules  by  the  act  of 
June  7,  1897,  though  it  had  been  in  the  International  Rules 

I  laa  tyioiOBT,  iss  u.  s.  410,  is  sup.  ct  149, 42  l.  Ed.  519; 

Amw,  214  M.  743,  ISl  e  C.  A.  49;  Hokendaqua,  251  Fed.  662, 168 
tX  €k  A*  6561 
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since  the  revision  of  1885.  The  courts,  however,  are  r^id 
in  enforcing  it. 

The  Spearman  *  arose  on  the  Danube,  under  a  local  rule 
substantially  similar.  The  descending  vessel  took  the  left 
bank,  and  was  held  in  fault  for  a  collision  with  an  ascend- 
ing vessel,  though  the  absence  of  lights  on  the  latter  might 
have  contributed  to  the  accident 

The  Pekin  •  was  a  collision  case  in  the  river  Whs^g  Poo, 
in  China,  at  a  point  where  there  was  a  sharp  bend.  The 
Normandie,  in  descending,  kept  to  the  starboard  side,  and 
the  Pekin  was  ascending.  This  threw  the  Pekin  on  the 
Normandie's  starboard  bow  on  account  of  the  bend,  and 
she  theref  m  claimed  that  it  wis  a  cmsing  case,  and  that  un- 
der fiile  19  she  had  the  right  of  way.  The  House  of  Lords, 
however,  held  that  the  course  must  be  judged,  not  by  the 
accidental  bearing  at  a  bend,  but  by  the  general  channel 
course,  and  that  the  Pekin  was  to  blame  for  cutting  across 
to  the  Normandie*s  side. 

Another  interesting  English  case  in  which  the  rule  was 
applied  was  the  Oporto.* 

In  the  Spiegel,"  Judge  Coxe  applied  the  rule  to  a  colli- 
sion on  the  Erie  Canal  at  night,  placing  the  responsibility 
on  a  boat  which  was  on  the  wrong  side. 

The  rule  applies  in  fo^s  as  well  as  in  clear  weather^* 

What  CansHtutes  a  Narrow  Ckannei 
This  is  not  easy  to  define.   In  the  leading  case  of  the 

RHONDDA,"^  the  House  of  "Lords  held  that  the  Straits  of 
Messina  were  included  in  the  term,  and  in  the  Lcverington  • 

1 10  A.  C.  276. 

«  [1897]  A.  C.  532. 

«  [18971  P.  249. 

»  p.  O.)  Bi  JM.  1002. 

•  Xarmootli  (D.  0.)  100  Fed.  667;  Newport  News,  106  WeSL  98^ 
4iaC.  A.  541. 
T  8  A.  jCl  649. 

■  U'Fi  B.  llf.  Otli«r  iUiiBtratloiis  'imm  tiie  Eta^lsli 
GlydaiA^  6  Am  M.  €.  896  (lUlmonlit  entinuic^ ;  WMtliebiim,  9  As^. 

HlTGHBS,  Adk.  C2p  i^D.)— 19 
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it  WIS  licld  that  the  Cardiff  Drain,  where  it  joins  the  en- 
trance channel  to  the  Roath  Basin,  came  within  the  desig- 
nation. 

In  Occidental  &  O.  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Smith/  it  was  held  to  in- 
clude the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  harbor.  So  with  Prov- 
idence river.^' 

As  the  only  object  of  the  rule  is  to  avoid  collision,  the 
common  sense  of  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  that,  as  it 
does  not  apply  to  all  channels,  but  only  to  narrow  channels, 
a  channel  is  not  narrow,  in  the  sense  of  the  term,  unless 
jressds  aiifiroacfaing  each  other  in  it  are  compelled  to  ap- 
'^tmck  m  such  lines  as  would  involve  "risk  of  coHision"  in 
the  sense  of  the  navigation  rules.  If  it  is  wide  enough  to 
permit  two  steamers  to  pass  at  a  safe  distance  without  the 
necessity  of  exchanging  signals,  the  rule  would  not  apply; 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  require  two  steamers  to  cross  to  the 
other  side.  But  if  it  is  so  narrow  by  nature,  or  so  narrowed 
by  anchored  vessels  or  other  causes,  as  to  bring  a^roaching 
steam^s  on  lines  in  dangerous  proximity,  and  require  inter- 
change of  signals,  then  the  rule  would  apply. 

■  It  does  not  apply  to  harbor  navigation.    Steamers  mov- 
ing about  promiscuously  in  harbors,  often  from  one  point 
another  on  the  same  side,  are  not  expected  to  cross  back- 
frards  and  forwards  in  the  attempt  to  obsenre  the  mle.'* 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  rule  is  very  cautiously  word- 

M.  a  .154  (ScHeldt  at  lAtWp) ;  Qlengaiiff,  £11106]  P.  106  (Queens- 
town  bafbor  entrance) :  Kttlser  l^llidBi  der  Gfoese,  [19071  P*  280 
(Clierbourg  harbor  entftnee). 
•  74  Fed.  201,  20  C.  C.  A.  419. 

!•  Berkshire,  74  Hed.  906,  21  G.  O.  A.  169.  Other  illustrations 
Upmn  American  decisions :  Aeilia  (D.  C.)  las  Fed.  975 ;  Id.,  120  Fed. 
435,  56  C.  C.  A.  005  (Brewerton  channel) ;  Ma  ling  (D.  C.)  110  Fed. 
227,  237  (Cherry  Island  channel  in  the  Delaware);  Dauntless  (D. 
O  121  Fed.  420  ;  Id^  129  Fed.  715.  64  C.  C.  A.  243  (Mokelumne 
riTer) ;  Vera  (D.  C.>  224  9M«  90S;  Idn  226  Fed.  369,  141  a  a  A.  199 
(President  Roads). 

"  Islander,  152  Fed.  385,  81  C.  C.  A.  511 ;  No.  4,  161  Fed.  847, 
S8  C.  G.  A.  665;  Wrestler,      JVd.  448,  146  C.  C.  A.  442. 
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ed.  It  only  applies  when  it  is  "safe  and  practicable,"  and 
it  only  requires  the  "ship  to  keep  to  the  right  of  the  fair- 
way or  mid-channel."  This  means  the  water  available  for 
navigation  at  the  time.  For  instance,  if  half  of  a  narrow 
channel  was  obstructed  by  anchored  vessels,  the  *'fairway 
or  mid-channer'  would  mean  the  part  still  unobstructed,  and 
require  the  vessel  to  keep  on  her  half  of  the  channel  still 
remaining,  though  that  was  not  on  the  starboard  side  of 
the  ordinary  navigable  channel.  It  would  not  be  "safe  and 
practicable"  to  do  otherwise.** 

Neither  the  Lake  Rules  nor  the  Mississippi  Valley  Rules 
contain  this  provision,  but  they  have  their  own  rules  for 
narrow  channels,  the  substance  of  which  is  that  the  boat 
with  the  current  has  the  right  of  way.  In  the  Lake  Rules 
she  must  give  the  first  signal,  but  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Rules  the  ascending  steamer  does  so. 

But  under  the  Mississippi  Valley  Rules  the  courts  re- 
quire each  boat  to  keep  tp  the  right  side  as  a  matter  of 
careful  navigation.** 

THE  GENERAL  PRUDENTIAL  RULE,  OR  SPECIAL 

CIRCUMSTANCE  RULE 

137.  Tile  general  pnidti^iil  rule,  or  spedid  dmrnttanee 
rule,  alloivB  departure  from  the  other  ruiea,  but 
only  in  extreme  cases. 

Article  27  provides  that  in  obeying  and  construing  these 
rules  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  all  dangers  of  navigation 
and  collision,  and  to  any  special  circumstance  which  may 

12  On  the  meaning  of  these  words,  see  Smith  v.  Voss.  2  Hurl.  &  N. 
97 ;  RHONDDA,  S  A.  C.  5i9 ;  Clydsich,  5  Asp.  a36 ;  Leverington,  11 
P.  D.  117;  Oliver  (D.  C.)  22  Fed.  ^9;  Bine  Bell,  [1895]  P.  242; 
Glengariff,  [1905]  P.  106;  Clutha  Boat  147,  [1909J  P.  36;  Turquoifle, 
[1908]  P.  148. 

lajakobsen  v.  Springer,  87  Fed.  948,  31  C.  C.  A.  815;  Aliiert 
Dumois,  177  U.  S.  240,  20  Sup.  Ct.  595,  44  L.  Ed.  751. 
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Wider  a  dq»rtiire  from  tlic  aboTe  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  immediate  danger. 
|l    In  the  multitude  of  possible  situations  in  which  vessels 
may  find  themselves  in  relation  to  each  other,  there  are  nec- 
essarily occasional  cases  in  which  obstinate  adherence  to 
lie  rule  would  cause  collision,  when  disregard  of  it  might 
f  teirent  it.  TMs  rule  Is  made  for  such  cases.  These  excep- 
tional circomstances  usually  arise  at  the  last  moment,  so 
that  this  rule  has  well  been  designated  the  rule  of  •'sauve 
It  cannot  be  used  to  justify  violations  of  the 
other  rules,  or  to  operate  as  a  repeal  of  them.  The  certain- 
ty resulting  from  the  enforcement  of  established  rules  is 
important  to  be  jeopardized  by  aiceptional  cases.  Any 
IHie  of  law,  no  matter  how  beneficial,  m  its  general  opera- 
tion, may  work  occasional  hardship.  Hence  the  courts  lean 
in  favor  of  applying  the  regular  rules,  and  permit  departure 
from  them  only  il  the  plainest  cases. 

The  principle  which  governs  such  cases  existed  and  was 
applied  long  before  it  was  enacted  in  the  present  rule.  It  is 
I  well  expressed  by  Dr.  Lushington  in  the  John  Buddie,^* 
where  he  said :   "All  rules  are  framed  for  the  benefit  of 
Ips  navigating  the  seas,  and,  no  doubt,  circumstances 
llllll  arise  in  which  it  would  be  perfect  folly  to  attempt  to 
carry  into  execution  every  rule,  however  wisely  framed.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to 
adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  established  rules,  and  never 
*^^0^o  allow  a  deviation  from  them  unless  the  circumstances 
mhich  are  alleged  to  have  rendered  such  deviation  necessary 
most  distinctly  proved  and  established ;  otherwise  ves- 
would  always  be  in  doubt  and  doing  wrong." 
In  the  Khedive,^"  two  vessels  were  approaching  each  oth- 
er green  light  to  green  light,  when  suddenly  one  ported, 
thereby  establishing  risk  of  collision.    The  captain  of  the 


■ 


I  137.   "5  Notes  of  Cases,  387. 

^  ^'  *  somewhat  sloiilar  case,  see  the  Klagstoii 

a>.  O  m  Fed.  902. 
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o^er  starboailllllllnder  the  belief  that  this  would  bring 
the  vessels  parallel,  and  at  least  ease  the  blow.  He  did  not 
reverse,  as  required  by  rule  23  as  then  worded.  It  was  con- 
tended for  him  that  he  was  justified  under  the  special  cir- 
cumstances, bait  the  House  of  Lords  held  that  fhe  stop  and 
back  rule  governed,  and  that  this  rule  could  not  be  invoked 
to  excuse  noncompliance  with  l^e  stop  and  back  mle. 

In  the  Benares/*  a  vessel  saw  a  green  light  a  little  on  her 
port  bow.  When  they  came  close  together,  she  saw  the 
port  side,  but  no  red  light  where  it  should  have  been.  She 
thereupon  starboarded,  and  went  full  speed  ahead,  instead 
of  backing  and  reversing.  The  court  held  that  it  was  an 
ex^epi^mal  case,  governed  by  the  general  fMFttdential  rule, 
and  that  she  had  done  right;  and  that  a  dep^rtme  is  justi- 
fied when  it  is  "the  one  chance  still  left  of  avoiding  danger 
which  otherwise  was  inevitable." 

The  American  courts  have  been  equally  reluctant  to  ad- 
mit exceptions.  In  the  Clara  Davidson,^®  the  court  said: 
"But  I  do  not  find  myself  at  liberty  to  ignore  the  inquiry 
whether  a  statutory  rule  of  navigation  was  violated  by  the 
schooner.  Those  rules  are  ti^e  law  of  lawa  in  cases  of  col- 
lision. They  admit  of  no  option  or  choice.  No  navigator  is 
at  liberty  to  set  up  his  discretion  against  them.  If  these 
rules  were  sul)ject  to  the  caprice  or  election  of  masters  and 
pilots,  they  would  be  not  only  useless,  but  worse  than  use^ 
less.  These  rules  are  imperative.  They  yield  to  necessity, 
indeed,  hut  only  to  actual  and  obvious  necesnty.  It  is  not 
stadng  the  principle  too  strongly  to  say  that  nothing  but 
imperious  necessity,  or  some  overpowering  vis  major,  will 
excuse  a  sail  vessel  in  changing  her  course  when  in  the 
presence  of  a  steamer  in  motion ;  that  is,  obeying  the  duty 
resting  upon  it  or  keeping  out  of  the  way.  If  the  statutory 
rules  of  navigation  were  only  optionally  binding,  we  should 

i«  9  p.  D.  16.    See,  also,  Allan  &  Flora,  14  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  860. 
17  See,  also,  Mourne,  [1901]  P.  68;  Test,  5  Notes  of  Cases,  276. 
i«  (D.  C.)  24  Fed,  763. 
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upon  an  unbounded  sea  of  'ii|iiry  in  every  col- 
IfekMi  case,  without  rudder  or  compass,  and  be  at  the  mercy 
#  all  the  fogs  and  mists  that  would  be  made  to  envelop  the 
iplpnest  case,  not  only  from  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the 
Has,  but  from  the  hopelessly  conflicting  speoslstkms  and 
hypotheses  of  witnesses  and  experts  as  to  what  ought  to 
or  might  have  been  done  before,  during,  and  after  ^  event. 
ilf^StThe  statutory  regulations  that  have  been  wisely  and  char- 
i^hly  devised  for  the  governance  of  mariners  furnish  an 
admirable  chart  by  which  the  courts  may  disentangle  them- 
selves from  conflicting  testimony  and  speculatloiif  and  ar- 
rive at  just  conclusions  in  collision  cases." 

In  the  BREAKWATER,"  where,  in  a  ctossinf  case, 
the  privileged  vessel  kept  her  course  and  speed,  and  was 
I  attacked  because  she  did  not  reverse,  the  court  said: 
"Where  rules  of  this  description  are  adopted  for  the  guid- 
ance of  seamen  who  are  unlearned  in  the  law,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  nice  distinctions,  exceptkms  skould  be  adaitlled 
with  great  caution,  and  only  when  imperatively  required 
by  the  special  circumstances  mentioned  in  rule  24,  which 
may  exist  in  any  particular  case,  rendering  a  departure  from 
them  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  danger.  The 
moment  the  observance  or  nonobservance  of  a  rule  becomes 
«  matter  of  doubt  or  discretion,  there  is  manifest  danger, 
fcr  the  judgment  of  one  pilot  may  lead  htm  to  observe  tlie 
iMt  while  that  of  the  other  may  lead  him  to  disregard  it. 
The  theory  of  the  claimant  that  a  vessel  at  rest  has  no  right 
to  start  from  her  wharf  in  sight  of  an  approaching  vessel, 
.  and  thereby  impose  upon  the  latter  the  obligation  to  avoid 
her,  is  manifestly  untenable,  and  would  impose  a  wholly 
unnecessary  burden  upon  the  navigation  of  a  great  port 
like  that  of  New  York.  In  the  particittar  case,  too,  the  sig- 
nals exchanged  between  the  steamers  indicated  clearly  that 
the  Breakwater  accepted  the  situation  and  the  obligation 

^       i»ii5  u.  a  252,  15  Suit  ct  0%  39  u  m  laa 
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imposed  upon  her  by  the  starboard-hand  rule,  and  was 
bound  to  take  prompt  measures  to  discharge  herself  of  such 
obligation." 

In  the  Non  Pareille,**'  the  court  said:  "There  is  no  such 
thiiJIIItt  right  of  way  to  run  into  unnecessary  collision. 
The  rules  of  navigation  are  for  the  purpose  of  avoidtng  col- 
lision, not  to  justify  either  vessel  incurring  a  collision  un- 
necessarily. The  vsupreme  duty  is  to  keep  out  of  collision. 
The  duties  of  each  vessel  are  defined  with  reference  to  that 
object,  and,  in  the  presence  of  immediate  danger,  both,  un- 
der rule  24,  are  bound  to  give  way,  and  to  depart  from  the 
usual  rule,  when  adherence  lo  that  mlc  would  inevitably 
bring  on  collision,  which  a  departture  horn  the  rules  would 
plainly  avoid." 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  he  who  disregards  the  regular 
rules,  and  appeals  to  this  one,  shoulders  a  heavy  burden. 
He  is  like  the  whist  player  who  fails  to  return  his  partner's 
trump  lead.  He  may  be  able  to  justify  it,  but  explanations 
are  in  order.*^ 

As  vessels  maneuvering  around  slips  are  not  on  regular 
courses,  their  navigation  is  usually  governed  by  this  rule." 

Collisions  due  to  extinguishing  the  lights  of  vessels  under 
governmental  orders  during  war  come  under  this  rule." 

20  (D.  C.)  33  Fed.  521  See,  also,  Hercules,  51  Fed.  452 ;  Mauch 
Chunk,  154  Fed.  182,  m  Cf,  A.  276;  John  I.  Clark  (D.  C.)  199  Wed. 
981. 

sijakobsen  v.  Springer,  87  Fed.  948,  31  C.  C.  A.  315;  Albert 
Dumois,  177  U.  S.  240,  20  Sup.  Ct.  595,  44  L.  Ed.  751;  Concordia. 
U  R.  1  A.  &  E.  93. 

22  Transfer  No.  17,  2&4  Fed.  673,  166  C.  C.  A.  171;  M.  Moran,  25i 
Fed.  766,  166  C.  C.  A.  212. 

28  Algol,  [1918]  P.  7;  Hydra,  [IftlSl  P.  m 
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SOUND  SIGNALS 

138.  A  tteamer  must  iniiicAtt  to  <iiicr  imtels  in  sight  the 
Cfmrse  taken  by  her,  by  giving  sound  signals. 

Aitick  28  prescribes  these,  but  they  have  been  explained 
an  a  previous  connection,  and  need  not  be  repeated 


■IIIIIH 
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THE  GENERAL  PRECAUTION  RULE 

139.  Ptoper  precauticMia,  other  fhan  those  reciuired  by  the 
rules,  are  not  to  be  neglected. 

Article  29  provides  that  nothing  in  these  rules  shall  ex- 
onerate any  vessel,  or  the  owner  or  master  or  crew  thereof, 
inm  the  consequences  of  any  neglect  to  carry  lights  or  sig- 
nals, or  of  any  neglect  to  keep  a  proper  lookout,  or  of  the 
n^lect  of.  any  precaution  which  may  be  re(|uired  by  the 
ordinary  practice  of  seamen  or  by  the  special  circumstances 
'■mi  the  case. 

This  rule  is  intended  as  a  supplement  for  the  other  rules, 
not  as  a  substitute  for  them.  It  covers  many  cases  not  ex- 
pressly included  in  the  other  rules. 


iiiiiii 


SAME— LOOKOUTS 


lilllH 


140b  The  law  is  rigid  in  requiring  a  competent  lookout, 
charged  with  that  sole  duty. 

A  common  instance  is  the  necessity  of  a  lookout.  Both 
the  English  and  American  courts  have  said  as  emphatically 
as  language  can  express  it  that  vessels  must  have  a  com- 
petent lookout  stationed  where  he  can  best  see,  and  that  he 
must  be  detailed Jiftihat  sole  jiuty.  Neither  the  master  nor 
hehnsman,  if  eagHgiA  in  their  regular  duties,  can  act  as 
ch,  for  they  have  ffOiliil  enough  of  their  own.  A  good 
lish  illustration  is  the  Glannibanta.** 

140.   »*1  P.  |>,  281. 
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In  Clyde  Nav.  Co.  v.  Barclay,**  the  steamer,  which  was  on 
her  trial  trip,  was  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  but  an  officer  also 
was  on  the  bridge,  and  there  was  another  man,  not  proper^ 
ly  qualified,  on  the  lodcout.  The  House  of  Lords  held  this 
sofEdent,  and  that  the  bridge  was  the  proper|||HH|il| 
lookout  under  the  circumstances. 

The  decisions  of  the  American  courts  have  been  numer- 
ous and  emphatic.  In  the  MANHASSET,2«  the  leading 
cases  on  the  subject  were  reviewed,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  duties  of  the  master  and  lookout  clearly  put.  In 
that  case  a  ferryboat  crossing  Norfolk  harbor  on*a  stmny 
night  was  condemned  lor  havii^  no  one  on  duty  exeept  the 
master  at  the  wheel. 

In  fact,  circumstances  may  arise  where  more  than  one 
lookout  is  necessary.  Large  steamers  have  been  held  in 
fault  for  not  having  two,  if  it  appears  that  objects  were  not 
seen  as  soon  as  possible.'^ 

Under  some  circumstances— «s  where  a  vessel  is  back- 
ing, or  another  vessel  is  overtaking— rthere  should  be  a  look- 
out astern  as  well  as  forward."* 

This  rule  as  to  lookouts  must  not  be  carried  to  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  If  the  approaching  vessels  see  each  other  an 
ample  distance  apart  to  take  all  proper  steps,  then  the  ob- 
ject of  having  a  lookout  is  accomplished,  and  the  absence 
of  a  man  specially  detailed  and  stationed  is  a  fault  not  con- 
tributory, and  therefore  immaterial,** 

«» 1  A.  c.  790. 

2«  (D.  C.)  34  Fed.  406.  See,  also,  J.  G.  Gilchrist  (D.  C.)  173  Fed. 
666;  Id.,  183  Fed.  105,  105  C.  C.  A.  397;  Wilbert  L.  Smith  (D.  C.) 
1217  Fed.  981 ;  Union  S.  S.  Co.  v.  Latz,  223  Fed.  402,  138  C.  C.  A. 
638. 

ST BSEiGBNIAND,  114  U.  S.  355,  5  Sup.  Gt  860^  29  Ii.  Bd.  1S2; 
Oregon,  18B  U.  a  18S;  H  Sup.  Ct  8H  39  Lu  Ed.  943. 

a^Nevada,  106  V,  S»  154^  i  Sup.  6t  234,  27 1<.  Ed.  149;  Saimathm 
(C.  C.)  2  IM.  911;  Bemicia  (D.  a)  122  Fed.  886. 

St  mirragiit,  19  WaU.  338,  19     Ed.  910;  Blue  Jacket,  144  U.  8. 
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The  pw^m^6mioT  a  lookout  is  where  he  can  have  an 
unobBtracted  tIw.  ^iNraust  be  a  place  unobstructed  by  the 
illls,  and  is  usualErm  the  forecastle,  or  near  the  eyes  of 
the  ship.'* 

In  the  case  of  steamers,  although  courts  discourage  the 
practice  of  having  the  lookout  in  the  pilot  house,  his  proper 
location  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  law.   The  dissenting 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  iu-H«ney  v.  Baltimore 
Steam-Plickcl  Co.,'*'  puts  the  doctrine  as  follows :  "It  has 
been  argued  that  the  lookout  oug^it  to  have  been  in  the  bow, 
and  some  passages  in  the  opinions  of  this  court  in  former 
cases  are  relied  on  to  support  this  objection.   But  the  Ian- 
jpage  used  by  the  court  may  always  be  construed  with  ref- 
Sence  to  the  facts  in  the  particular  case  of  which  they  are 
i^eaking,  and  the  character  and  description  of  the  vessel. 
What  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  a  lookout  is  obviously 
a  question  of  fact,  depending  upon  the  coastructbn  and 
1%  of  the  vessel,  the  navigation  in  which  she  is  engaged, 
the  climate  and  weather  to  which  she  is  exposed,  and  the 
hazards  she  is  likely  to  encounter;  and  must,  like  every 
other  question  of  fact,  be  determined  by  the  court  upon  the 
testimony  of  witnesses— that  is,  upon  the  testimony  of  nau- 
tical men  of  experience  and  judgment  It  cannot,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  be  judicially  known  to  the  court  as  a  mat- 
Jter  of  law.'* 

^I  The  courts  have  ruled  that  this  doctrine  applies  to  all 
steamers,  large  and  small,  both  as  to  the  location  of  the 
lookout  and  the  necessity  of  having  a  man  independent  of 
the  master  and  wheelsman.  In  the  case  of  tugs  it  is  a  rule 

an.  12  Sup.  C?t  ni,  36  L.  Ed.  469 ;  HERCULES,  80  Fed.  098,  26 
O.  O.  A.  801;  Elk.  lOB  WeA.  097,  42  C.  C.  A.  598;  Colambla  (D.  C,> 
IM  Fed.  iei|^*,Piiiinte  Hayden  (D.  C.)  137  Fed.  280. 

••Java.  lilUlidlf.  524,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,23.^;  John  Pridgeou,  Jr. 
(D.  C.)  88  Fted.  261;  Bendo  (D.  C.)  44  f^ed.  439,  444:  Vedamore,  137 
SW.  844,  70  a  a  A.  342;  Prtoa  Oskar.  219  Fed.  483.  135  0.  C.  A. 
18S. 

31 23  H©w.  202.  18  I*  Id-  881 
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more- honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  There 
id  son^e  excuse  for  it,  as  the  pilot  house  of  the  tug  is  so  far 
forward  and  so  elevated  ^^VMIp^ly  ^  afford  the  best  view. 
And,  in  addition,  the  sten|Pp  tug  being  low  down  in  the 
water,  unlike  the  lofty  stems  of  large  vessels,  is  so  wet  a 
place  in  a  heavy  sea  that  a  lookout  could  do  no  good.  Hence 
the  courts,  though  insisting  on  their  rule  even  as  to  tugs, 
especially  in  harbor  work,  and  requiring  strong  proof  to  sat- 
isfy them  that  the  want  of  a  special  lookout  did  no  harm, 
are  more  lenient  in  such  cases  than  in  cases  of 
ers.  The  instances  in  the  books  where  tugs  have 
demned  in  this  respect  were  cases  where  the  accidei 
directly  traceable  to  such  neglect." 


141.  When  a  moving  vessel  runs  into  a  vessel  andiorad  in  a 

lawful  place,  wttii  imper  li|^  showing,  or  a  befpuM 
ringing,  if  such  lights  or  bell  are  required  by  rule, 
and  with  a  proper  anchor  watch,  the  presumptions 
are  all  against  the  moving  vessel,  and  she  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  fault,  unless  she  exonerates  her- 

The  law  in  relation  to  collision  with  anchored  vessels  can 
best  be  ekss^fied  under  ^s  twimty-nmtk  mie.  The  pre- 
sumptions against  the  moving  vessel  in  such  a  case  are  very 

strong.  Practically  her  only  defense  is  vis  major,  or  inevit- 
able accident,  in  the  absence  of  fault  on  the  part  of  the  an- 
chored vessel.^* 

32  City  of  Philadelphia  v.  Gavagnin,  62  Fed.  617,  10  C.  C.  A.  552; 
George  W.  Childs  (D.  G.)  67  Fed.  271.  As  instances  where  tugs  were 
held  blameless  on  this  score,  see  Caro  (D.  C.)  23  Fed.  734;  Bendo 
(D.  C.)  44  Fed.  439 ;  R.  R.  Kirkland  (D.  C.)  48  Fed.  760 ;  Blue  Jacket, 
144  U.  S.  371,  12  Sup.  Ct.  711,  36  Ij.  Ed.  469 ;  HERCUIiBS,  80  Fed. 
998,  26  C.  C.  A.  301. 

i  141.   23  Le  lion  (D.  C.)  84  Fed.  1011 ;  Minnie  (D.  0.)  87  Fed. 
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^H,  however,  there  is  any  mftneaYer  by  which  an  aEchored 
Vtssel,  on  seeing  a  collision  imminent,  can  avoid  or  lighten 
it,  ^he  is  required  to  do  so.  Sometimes  the  courts  have  held 
anchored  vessels  in  such  case  required  to  sheer,  or  to  let  out 
additional  chain,  if  they  can  do  so.** 

 ^  Amkmmg  m  Ckmnels 

How  far  it  is  negligent  in  an  anchored  vessel  to  anchor  iti 
a  channel  of  navigation  is  a  question  of  fact  depending  up- 
on special  circumstances.  In  the  neighborhood  of  many 
.jggHjMTts  there  are  designated  anchorage  grounds,  and  a  vessel 
iSchored  in  these  grounds  de^gnated  by  proper  authority 
not  St  fault  on  the  mere  score  of  anehorage.  In  other 
places  vessels  have  grounds  designated  not  by  aiiy  special 
i  authority,  Itlt  by  general  usage,  and  in  that  case,  if  the  ves- 
sel anchors  where  it  has  been  customary  to  anchor,  and  an- 
chors in  such  a  way  that  ample  room  is  left  for  the  passage 
of  vessels,  whether  by  day  or  night,  allowing  all  necessary 
margin  for  the  uncertainties  of  wind  or  current,  it  would 
not  be  negligent  so  to  anchor.  But,  if  a  vessel  anchors  in 
a  channel  of  navigation  in  such  a  way  as  to  plant  herself  in 
the  necessary  path  of  passing  vessels,  so  that  moving  ves- 
sels in  such  case  come  into  collision  with  her,  she  is  liable  at 
least  to  be  held  partly  in  fault  for  the  resulting  collision ; 
and,  if  it  was  a  matter  of  nice  calculation  whether  the  mov- 
ing vessel  could  pass  or  not,  she  would  be  held  solely  in 

fault  m^0mm^. 

In  the  Worthington,'*  a  vessel  anchored  in  the  St.  Clair 
river  where  it  was  customary  to  anchor,  but  left  ample  room 
■■m  for  the  passage  of  moving  vessels.  It  was  held  that  she  was 
not  to  blame  on  the  mere  score  of  her  anchorage,  but  that 

780;  Mn  im  Pei.  128,  40  C.  C.  A.  312;  &tam  Q>*  C.)  175  Fed.  596: 

■ Id.,  190  Fed.  475,  111  C.  C.  A.  307. 
•♦SappMre,  11  WaU.  164.  20  L.  Ed.  127;  Clara,  102  U.  S.  200, 
26  Ii.  Ed.  145;  Oliver  (D.  C.)  22  Fed.  848;  Clarita,  23  Wall.  1,  23 
Ii^  Bd.  146;  Director  (D.  C4  180  Fed.  606. 
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the  situation  imposed  upon  her  increased  vigilance  in  ref- 
erence to  keeping  an  anchor  watch  and  proper  light 

The  cases  of  the  Oscar  Townsend  »•  and  the  Ogemaw 
were  also  cases  of  vessels  anchored  in  the  St.  Clair  river,  in 
which  the  anchored  vessel  was  held  blameless. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Passaic,^®  a  vessel  at  anchor  in 
the  St.  Clair  river  was  held  at  fault,  not  so  much  for  anchor- 
ing there  as  for  anchoring  herself  in  such  a  manner  that  she 
could  not  ni^iMMriHpr  either  way,  the  other  boat  also  be- 
ing held 'in  fa3||P|||^       into  her. 

In  the  S.  Shaw/^  a  vessel  anchored  in  the  Delaware  with- 
in  the  range  of  the  lights,  which  was  forbidden  by  the  local 
statute.   She  was  held  at  fault. 

So,  in  La  Bourgogne,***  a  steamer  was  held  in  fault  for 
anchoring  in  New  York  harbor,  in  a  fog,  outside  the  pre- 
scribed anchors^  grounds. 

In  Ross  v.  Metchants'  Bl  Miners'  Transp.  Co.,**  certain 
barges  were  anchored  in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  the  chan- 
nel, and  there  was  strong  evidence  also  that  they  did  not 
have  up  proper  lights.  The  court  decided  that  they  were  to 
blame  for  adopting  such  an  anchorage. 

This  doctrine  of  obstructing  narrow  channels  has  the 
merit  of  great  antiquity.  Article  26  of  the  Laws  of  Wisbuy 
provides:  ^If  a  ^p  riding  at  aadior  in  a  harbor,  is  struck 
by  another  ship  which  runs  against  her,  driven  by  the  wind 
or  current,  and  the  ship  so  struck  receives  damage,  either  in 
her  hull  or  cargo ;  the  two  ships  shall  jointly  stand  to  the 
loss.  But  if  the  ship  that  struck  against  the  other  might 
have  avoided  it,  if  it  was  done  by  the  master  on  purpose,  or 
by  his  fault,  he  alone  shidl  make  satisfaction.  The  reason 
is,  that  sont^  iiiasters  who  have  old  crazy  ships,  may  will- 
ingly lie  in  other  ships'  way,  that  they  may  be  damnify'd  or 
sunk,  and  so  have  more  than  they  were  worth  for  them.  On 

(D.  C.)  17  Fed.  93.  »» (D.  C.)  6  VeA,  ©3. 

•T  (D.  C.)  32  Fed.  919.  *•  86  Fed.  475,  30  C.  O.  A.  203. 

as  (D.  C.)  76  Fed.  40O«  «i  104  Fsd.  902,  43  G.  C.  A.  53S. 
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wikli  aqcottiit  thm  law  provides,  tliat  the  damage  shall  be 
divided,  and  paid  eqiiallj  by  the  fp^sliips,  to  oblige  both  to 
take  care,  and  keep  clear  of  sncl^iiildents  as  much  as  they 

can.** 

These  decisions  were  all  rendered  independent  of  Statu- 
tory  provision. 

In  the  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1899,  Congress  made 
elaborate  provisions  for  the  protection  of  navigable  chan- 
nels, not  only  against  throwing  obstructions  overboard,  but 
against  illegal  anchorage.  Sections  15  and  16  of  that  act^' 
provided  that  it  shonid  not  be  lawful  to  tie  up  or  anchor 
ssels  or  other  craft  in  navigable  channels  in  such  a  man- 
as  to  prevent  or  obstruct  the  passage  of  other  vessels  or 
craft,  and  imposed  a  penalty  not  only  upon  the  navigator 
who  put  them  there,  but  upon  the  vessel  itself, 
lill^  not  the  intent  of  Congress  by  this  act  to  forbid 
vessels  absolutely  from  anchoring  in  navigable  channels. 
If  their  draught  of  water  is  so  great  that  they  can  only  nav- 
igate in  a  channel,  it  is  so  great  that  they  can  anchor  no- 
where else.  At  the  same  time,  any  great  draught  and  the 
necessities  of  the  occa^on  could  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
blockade  the  channel. 

■^^^  meaning  of  the  act  is  that  vessels  are  thereby  for- 
bidden from  completely  obstructing  the  channel,  or  so  ob- 
structing it  as  to  render  navigation  difficult.  The  language 
lif  the  act  is,  "prevent  or  obstruct."  Hence,  if  a  vessel  an-; 
chors  in  a  navigable  channel,  where  other  vessels  had  been 
accustomed  to  anchor,  and  anchors  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
a  sufficient  passageway  for  vessels  navigating  that  chan- 
nel, she  can  hardly  be  held  to  violate  this  statute.  If  shc%^ 
was  put  there  by  local  authority — as  by  a  local  pilot  or  har- 
bor master — ^that  would  be  evidence  in  her  favor  to  show 
that  she  was  not  guilty  of  negligence ;  but  even  that  would 
not  excuse  her  for  completely  obstructing  the  channel,  or  so 
far  c>bstructing  it  as  to  render  navigation  around  her  diffi- 

«t  it  Slat.  1192,  tm  (u.  s.  ctim.  st  li  90:^,  mi) ;  post,  m. 
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cult.  Neither  the  vessel  herself  nor  any  local  authority 
can  be  justified  in  blockading  or  rendering  it  unreasonably 
difficult** 

In  the  City  of  Reading,**  a  vessel  was  anchored  outside 
the  regular  harbor  grounds  by  a  pilot— a  fact  unknown  to 
her  officers,  as  they  were  strangers  in  the  port.  District 
Judge  McPherson  held  that  the  vessel  was  not  negligent  for 
such  an  anchorage  under  such  circumstances.  He  does  not ' 
allude  to  the  act  of  Congress  above  referred  to,  although  the 
accident  happened  on  September  18, 1899,  six  months  after 
the  ^^act  went  into  effect. 

SAM£— WRECKS 

\§Zm  The  owner  of  a  vessel  sunk  in  collision  is  not  liable  for 
subsequent  damages  done  by  her  if  he  abandons 
her,  but  is  liable  if  he  exercises  any  acts  of  owner-  / 
ship.  la  the  latter  case  he  is  requiried  to  put  a  bea- 
con on  her  at  night,  and  a  plain  buoy  in  the  di^. 

The  reason  why  an  owner  who  abandons  a  vessel  is  not 
liable  for  any  further  damage  is  that  his  misfortune  is  al- 
ready great  enough,  and,  if  he  feels  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  save  his  vessel,  the  courts  will  not  add  to  his  responsibil- 
ity.   Under  the  federal  statutes  the  government  takes 

48  Itasca  (D.  C.)  117  Fed.  885;  Northern  Queen  (D.  C.)  117  Fed. 
906;  John  H.  Starin,  122  Fed.  236,  58  C.  C.  A.  600;  Caldy  (D.  C.) 
123  Fed.  802 ;  Id.,  153  Fed.  837,  83  C.  C.  A.  19 ;  Newburgh.  130  Fed. 
321,  64  O.  C.  A.  567;  City  of  Birniingham,  1.38  Fed.  555,  71  C.  C.  A. 
116;  Job  H.  Jackson  (D.  C.)  144  Fed.  896;  Ann  J.  Trainer,  152  Fed. 
1021,  82  C.  C.  A.  332;  Europe,  190  Fed.  475,  111  C.  C.  A.  307; 
Strathleven,  213  Fed.  975,  130  C.  C.  A.  381. 

**  (D.  C.)  103  Fed.  696,  afflnned  City  of  Dundee,  108  Fed.  679, 
47  C.  C.  A.  581,  on  another  point.  As  to  the  effect  of  local  usages 
or  the  acts  of  local  oflSidals,  see,  also,  Severn  (D.  C.)  113  Fed.  578; 
Charles  E.  Matthews  (D.  C.)  132  Fed.  143 ;  Juniata  (D.  C.)  124  Fed. 
861 :  Merritt  &  Chapman  Derrick  &  Wrecking  Go.  T.  Cornell  Steam- 
boat Go.,  186  Fed.  261, 107  C.  a  A.  367. 
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charge  of  abandoned  wrecks,  and  blows  them  up,  or  otber- 
wise  destroys  them;  or,  if  it  does  not  care  to  do  so,  sells 
Hie  wreck  after  a  certain  advertisement,  and  requires  the 
purchaser  to  remove  them  as  obstructions  from  the  chan- 
nel.*^ 

TlK.krarM  this  subject  of  the  duty  of  owners  of  sunken 
wnAm  may  be  seen  from  the  cases  of  the  Utopia,**  U.  S. 
V.  Hall,**  and  Ball  v.  Berwind.** 

If  the  owner,  instead  of  abandoning  his  wreck,  decides  to 
raise  her,  he  is  then  responsible  for  any  injury  done  by  her 
from  the  failure  to  take  pniper  precaution. 

In  fact,  this  is  on^  case  where  there  may  be  a  liability 
iilK^  *cts  of  an  independent  contractor.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  when  an  independent  contractor  is  employed  to 
undertake  work  which  an  employer  can  lawfully  let  out  to 
contract,  he  alone,  and  not  the  owner,  is  responsible;  *•  but, 
where  the  act  required  is  a  personal  duty,  then  the  owner 
.  oifty  be  responsible,  even  for  the  acts  of  an  independent  con- 
^iHctor.  To  obstruct  a  naYigable  channel  without  giving 
proper  notice  is  an  act  unlawful  in  itself,  just  as  the  obstruc- 
tion of  a  highway  or  street  would  be  under  similar  circum- 
stances; and  therefore,  when  the  owner  of  a  vessel  is  hav- 
ing her  raised  by  an  independent  contractor,  and  the  con- 
tractor omits  to  put  proper  lights  or  buoys  upon  the  wreck, 
the  owner  also  is  liable ;  and  he  is  liable  for  any  lack  of  due 
diBfence  in  raising  the  wreck.** 

1  m.  ♦•Art  If^rcn  8,  tm,  ii  Id,  SMK  so  Stat  IIM  (U.  &  CSonm. 

St  H  9m,  mm. 
«•  iwmi  A.  0.  m, 

^  m  m  Fed.  473. 11  a  a  A.  m  ^ 
«•<!>.  omnciMi. 

••Aiiteb  Vl^  211,  218. 

•«Snark,  [1899]  F.  [19001  F.  lOS;  DrtU  Boat  Ha  4  (D, 

€4  233  Fed.  589;  iOmniMire  Weiiiiiiaii  y.  De  Patea,  282  U.  8.  1^ 
94  Sap.  Gt  370,  58  L.  Ed.  733.  But  the  owner,  sitir  ha^fing  ae* 
'tef^.  m  mmlm  Dwtment.  Is  not'  UaUe  -te 
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THE  STAND-BY  ACT 
14$.  This  act  requires  eliding  steamers  to  sti^  each 


being  firesumed  negligent  if  thej  disregard  tiii& 
duty. 

The  act  of  September  4,  1890,  provides  as  follows: 
"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  ai^M- 
hied,  that  in  every  case  of  collision  between  two  vessels  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  each 
vessel,  if  and  so  far  as  he  can  do  so  without  serious  danger 
to  his  own  vessel,  crew,  and  passengers  (if  any),  to  stay 
by  the  other  vessel  until  he  has  ascertained  that  she  has  no 
need  of  farther  assistance,  and  to  render  to  the  other  vessel; 
her  master,  crew,  and  passengers  (if  any)  such  assistance  as 
may  be  practicable  and  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  save 
them  from  any  danger  caused  by  the  collision,  and  also  to 
give  to  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  the  other  ves- 
sel the  name  of  his  own  vessel  and  her  port  of  registry, 
or  the  port  or  place  to  which  she  belongs,  and  also  the  name 
df  the  ports  and  places  from  whidi  and  to  which  she  is 
bound.  If  he  fails  so  to  do,  and  no  reasonable  cause  for 
such  failure  is  shown,  the  collision  shall,  in  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary,  be  deemed  to  have  been  caused  by 
his  wrongful  act,  neglect  or  default. 

"Sec,  2.  That  every  master  or  person  in  chaise  of  a  Unit- 
ed States^MlNHllio  fails,  without  reasonable  cause,  to  ren- 
der such  assistance  or  give  such  information  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment 

its  acts  or  omissions.  PlyUMlatli,  225  Fed.  483,  140  G.  C.  A.  1;  |fc- 
Oaulley  v.  Pbiladelphia,  119  Fed.  S80i  50  C.  G.  A.  lOa 

Hughes,  Adm.  (2dEd.) — 20 
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lor  a  tfrm  not  exceedinic  iii^  years ;  and  for  tlie  above  sum 
tlie  ¥essel  shall  be  liable  aiui  may  be  seized  and  proceeded 
against  by  process  in  any  District  Court  of  the  United  States 

by  any  person ;  one-hall  such  sum  to  be  payable  to  the  in- 
former and  the  other  half  to  the  United  States." 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  earlier  English  act  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  is  intended  to  prevent  a  ship,  even  if  faultless  her- 
self, from  leaving  the  other  to  her  fate,  and  also  to  give  the 
information  ne€essa||r>j|i  the  basis  of  any  proceeding  for 
lldamageSa  pr 

Presmmptums  gainst  Violator  of  Act 

The  act  merely  raises  a  presumption  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary.   Hence,  if  the  case  is  tried  on 
plenary  proofs,  the  act  does  not  do  more  than  shift  a  nicely- 
balanced  burden  of  proof.  The  master  may  be  punished  for 
his  inhumanity  under  the  second  section,  but  his  innocent 
•owners  cannot  be  mulcted  in  damages  on  that  account  if 
their  vessel  was  guiltless  of  contributing  to  the  collision. 
As  Dr.  Lushington  says  in  the  Queen  of  the  Orwell : 
"Now  for  the  penalty,  or  what  may  be  called  the  penalty : 
he  fails  so  to  dO|  and  no  reasonable  excuse  for  said 
i*  it  shall  be  attended  with  certain  consequences 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  enactment.  The  effect  of  that, 
think,  is  precisely  what  has  been  stated — that,  supposing 
such  a  state  of  things  to  occur,  there  is  thrown  upon  the 
party  not  rendering  assistance  the  burden  of  proof  that  the 
collision  was  not  dicasioned  by  his  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or 
lilefault.   It  do«ft  not  go  further.   Assuming  this  case  to 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  the  proper  ques- 
tion I  shall  have  to  put  to  you  is  that  which  I  should  put  if 
no  such  statute  at  all  existed :  whether  this  collision  was 
occasioned  bv  the  wrongful  act,  neglect,  or  default  of  the 
steamer." 

I  14.^    51  26  Stat.  425  (U.  S.  (  omp.  St.  if  7979,  7980). 
1  Mar.  Law  Cas.  (O.  S.)  tm. 
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A  leading  American  case  on  the  subject  is  the  HER- 
CULES." 

53  80  Fed.  998,  26  O.  C.  A.  301.  See,  also,  Trader  (D.  a)  129  Fed. 
462;  Luzerne  (D.  0.)  148  Fed.  133;  Id.,  157  Fed.  801,  S5  a  a  A. 
328;  linde  Crawford  (D.  C.)  110  Fed.  m.  Pltgareoey,  [1010]  P. 
216.  iik  Tgngkwid  tbiB  preBWDptkni  of  nei^geiHse  tarn  been  repealed 
liy  tlM  Ifafidme  OonTenttas  Aet  lOdI,  f  4  (2) . 
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Uttk  Negligence  k  anMMPud  to  fecomy  of  dniaget  in 

CoUisiOB  CBMk""^ 

The  mere  happening  of  a  collision  docs  not  give  rise  to  a 
light  of  action  for  damages  resulting  therefrom,  except  in 
those  cases  where,  under  the  navigation  rules,  one  vessel  is 
presuineci  to  be  in  fault  until  she  exonerates  herself.  Even 
m  those  cases  the  right  of  recovery  is  baaed,  not  upon  the 
fact  of  coHisioii,  but  upon  the  presumptbn  of  negligence. 

A  collision  may  happen  under  any  one  of  several  circum- 
stances.  It  may  arise  witiotlt  fault,  it  may  arise  by  the 
fault  of  either  one  of  the  two,  or  it  may  arise  by  the 
of  both.  The  law,  as  administered  in  the  admiraltv 
is  summarized  by  l#ord  Stowell  in  the  WOODROP- 
SIMS.^  In  it  he  says: 


i  m  i  SDod.8t. 


"In  the  first  place,  it  [c^lision]  may  happen  without 
blame  being  imputable  to  either  party ;  as,  where  the  loss 
is  occasioned  by  a  storm,  6r  other  vis  major.  In  that  case 
the  misfortune  must  be  borne  by  the  party  on  whom  it  hap- 
pens to  light;  the  other  not  being  responsible  to  him  in  any 
degree.  Secondly,  a  misfortune  of  this  kind  may  arise 
where  both  parties  are  to  blame— where  there  has  been 
want  of  due  diligence  or  of  skUl  on  both  aides.  In  such  a 
case  the  rule  of  law  is  that  the  loss  must  be  apportioned  be- 
tween them,  as  having  been  occasioned  by  the  fauIToTboth 
of  them.  Thirdly,  it  may  happen  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
suffering  party  only  ;  and  then  the  rule  is  that  the  sufferer 
must  hsar  hia  ow>»  burden.  Lastly,  it  may  have  been  the 
fault  of  the  ship  which  ran  the  other  down ;  aud^in  this  case 
the  innocent  party  would  be  entitled  to  an  entire  compen- 
sation from  the  other." 

The  question  must  be  considered— First,  as  between  the 
two  ships ;  and,  second,  as  respects  third  parties. 

As  between  the  owners  of  the  two  ships,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered—First, where  nether  is  in  fault;  second,  where  one 
alone  is  in  fault:  third,  wh^  both  afe  in  fault 

INEVXmBLE  ACCIDENT  OR  INSCRUTABLE 

FAULT 

145.  Where  neither  vessel  is  in  fault,  or  where  the  fault  Is 
inscrutable,  neither  can  recover,  and  the  loss  rests 
where  it  falls. 

Memmgcf  ^imvihbh  Aecidmf^ 

A  collision  arising  1^  inevitable  accident  comes  under 
this  clause. 

An  "inevitable  accident,"  in  the  sense  in  whidi  It  is  used 
in  this  connection,  does  not  mean  an  accident  unavoidable 
under  any  circumstances,  but  one  which  the  party  accused 
ci^not  preir?nt  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  caution, 
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iliil'lilll^^  iilll.  Tilts  deinitioii  is  taken  from  the  MAR- 
PESJA.« 

In  the  GRACE  GIRDLER,"  the  court  «ays :  "Inevitable 
accident  is  where  a  vessel  is  pursuing  a  lawful  avocation  in 
a  lawful  manner,  using  the  proper  precautions  against  dan- 
ger»  and  an  accident  occurs,  The  highest  degree  of  caution 
that  can  he  used  is  not  required.  It  is  enough  that  it  is 
Jvasonahle  under  the  circumstances;  such  as  is  usual  in 
*'liniilar  cases,  and  has  been  found  by  long  experience  to  be 
sufficient  to  answer  the  end  in  view — the  safety  of  life  and 
property.  Where  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  which 
party  Is  to  blame,  the  loss  must  be  sustained  by  the  party 
on  whom  it  has  fallen/' 

i'  Jb  the  Mabej  *  the  same  idea  is  expressed  thus :  "Where 
ihe  collision  occurs  eiclusiyely  from  natural  causes,  and 
without  any  negligence  or  fault  on  the  part  of  either  party, 
the  rule  is  that  the  loss  must  rest  where  it  fell,  as  no  one 
is  responsible  for  an  accident  which  was  produced  by  caus- 
es over  which  human  ^ency  could  exercise  no  control 
Such  a  doctrine,  however,  can  have  no  application  to  a  case 
^.miifere  negligence  ^or  fault  iS'  shown.  tO'  have  been  committed 
m  either  side.  Inevitable  accident,  as  applied  to  a  case  of 
this  description,  must  be  understood  to  mean  a  collision 
which  occurs  when  both  parties  have  endeavored,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  with  due  care  and  caution,  and  a 
proper  display  of  naptical  skill,  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  the  accident,  and  where  the  proofs  show  that  it  occurred 
in  spite  of  everything  that  nautical  skiU,  care,  an4  precau- 
tion could  do  to  keep  the  vessels  from  coming  tog^her." 
The  reason  lor  this  is  that  it  is  unfair  to  hold  any  one  re* 

I  m    «  L.  R.  4  p.  C.  212 ;  Scbwan,  [1892]  P.  419. 

•  7  WilL  1S8|  19  U  Ed.  118 ;  lAckawanna,  210  Fed.  262,  127  0.  0. 

« 14  Wall.  204,  20  L.  Bd.  881;  €k>xe  Biw.  it  Oo.  r.  Cuuard  S.  & 
Go.  (D.  d)  174  Fed.  1<ML 
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Sponsible  fiir  a  disaster  prodtieed  by  cinits  over  which  hu- 
man skill  and  prudence  can  exefctlMf  ft&  controt'^ 

Under  this  class  may  be  ranged  those  cases  m^Mtfe  acci- 
dents happen  from  the  breakdown  of  machinery  or  other 
appliances. 

In  the  WiUiam  Lindsay/  a  vessel  was  tied  to  a  regular 
mooring  buoy  in  the  harbor.  Durii^  a  storm  the  buoy 
broke  loose,  and  in  trying  to  put  out  an  anchor  the  cable 
On  the  windlass  became  jammed.  The  court  bM  tot  it 
was  an  inevitable  accident. 

In  the  Olympia,^  a  collision  was  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  a  tiller  rope  from  a  latent  defect,  the  proof  showing  that 
it  had  been  carefully  inspected.  The  court  held  that  it  was 
an  inevitable  accident. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  M.  M.  Caleb/  where  a  rudder 
chain  broke  from  a  defect  whfch  was  discoverable  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care,  the  court  held  that  it  was  neg- 
ligence, and  not  an  inevitable  accident. 

Collisions  may  occur  from  an  inevitable  accident,  though 
nothing  breaks,  and  there  is  no  vis  major.  In  the  Java  •  a 
small  schooner,  which  came  from  behind  a  lai^e  school- 
ship,  was  struck  by  a  steamer  coming  from  the  other  side, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  steamer  could  not  have  seen  the 

•  li.  R.  6  p.  0.  838;  M.  F>«*.  288  Fed.  481,  143  a  O.  A.  08; 
Hispauia,  242  Fed.  286*  1«K  O.  C.  A.  105.  But  Jamming  or  l»realdns 
of  steering  gear,  caneed  by  too  sudden  a  diange  In  order  to  avoid 
a  danger  tliat  sbonld  have  been  antldpated  sooner,  is  not  an  inevi- 
littls  aedHmt  BrStftiam  v.  I^nckenbach  (D.  C.)  140  Fed.  322;  Ed- 
nmild  Mofsa,  180        TOO,  104  G.  G.  A.  552. 

T  61  IW.  120,  9  a  C.  A.  393 ;  Virgo,  3  Asp.  285. 

8  10  Blatdif.  467.  Ffed.  Cas.  No.  9,683;  Acme  (D.  C.)  123  Fed.  S14; 
J.  N.  Gflbert,  222  Fed.  37,  137  C.  C.  A.  575;  Warkwortb.  9  P.  D.  20, 
146;  Merchant  Prince,  [1892]  P.  179. 

•  14  Wall.  189,  20  L.  Ed.  834;  Columbus,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,043; 
Lnaerne  (D.  C.)  148  Fed.  133;  Id.,  157  Fed.  391,  85  C.  C.  A.  328; 
Merritt  &  Chapman  Derrick  &  Wrecking  Co.  v.  Cornell  Steamboat 
Co.  (D.  C.)  174  Fed.  716;  Id.,  185  Fed.  261,  107  C.  C.  A.  367. 
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sail  vessel  en  tccottnt  ©f  the  large  ship.  The  court  held 
lllfAiMb  the  accident  was  ine¥itahle. 

^  ^  Transfer  No.  3,^»  one  boat  was  gradually  over- 
hauling another,  and,  when  in  a  position  where  she  could 
not  stop  in  time  to  avoid  collision,  the  machinery  of  the 
front  boat  broke  down.  The  case  washeld  <»e  of  inevitabk 
accident. 

The  party  defending  on  this  ground  has  the  burden  of 
negativing  any  negligence  on  his  part  which  might  account 
for  the  accident." 

In  cases  of  inscrutable  fault,  also,  each  party  bears  his 
own  loss.  Cases  under  this  head  are  not  common,  as  courts 
are  loath  to  admit  inability  to  locate  fault** 

^    '  ONE  SOLELY  IN  FAULT 

Iktti  tMhMto  one  alone  li  la  fault,  that  one  alone  is  liable. 

Tills  is  so  obviou^Jiallurther  discussion  seems  unnec- 
essary. IpPP'' 

BOTH  III  FAULT 

147.  Where  both  arc  In  fault,  the  damages  ve  equally  di* 
▼«l«d,  irrespective  of  the  degree  of  fault 

This  is  the  settled  law  in  America,  and  until  recently  in 
England,  and  marks  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  com- 
mon-law and  admiralty  courts.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  forums  is  sunMnariased  in  CAYZER  CARROlf 
Co,,**  m  which  the  copt  said : 

»•  (D.  C.)  m  Fed.  80S. 

ii  aimiind  Moran.  ISO  iHi.  TDO,  20i  a  a  A.  803:  Bi^onni,  21» 
"Centurion.  100  Fed.  663,  40  C.  C.  A  634;  Jmum  ca  €.}  140. 
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*Wmf^  upon  that  I  think  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  roles  of  law  and  the  rules  of  admirally  to  thb  eactent: 
That,  where  any  one  transgresses  a  navigation  rule,  wheth- 
er it  is  a  statutory  rule,  or  whether  it  is  a  rule  that  is  impos- 
ed by  common  sense — what  may  be  called  the  common  law 
— and  thereby  an  accident  happens,  of  which  that  trans- 
gression is  the  cause,  he  is  to  blame,  and  those  who  are  in- 
jured by  the  accident,  if  they  themselves  are  not  parties 
causing  the  accident,  may  recover  both  in  law  and  in  ad- 
miralty. If  the  accident  is  a  purely  inevitable  accident,  not 
occasioned  by  the  fault  of  either  party,  then  common  law 
and  admiralty  equally  say  that  the  loss  shall  lie  where  it 
falls— each  party  shall  bear  his  own  loss.  Where  the  cause 
of  the  accident  is  the  fault  of  one  party^  and  one  party  only, 
admiralty  and  common  law  both  agree  in  saying  that  that 
one  party  who  is  to  blame  shaU  bear  the  whole  damage  of 
the  other.  When  the  cause  of  the  accident  is  the  fault  of 
both  each  party  being  guilty  of  blame  which  causes  the 
accident,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  rule  of  admiralty 
and  the  rule  of  common  law.  The  rule  of  common  law  says, 
as  each  occasioned  th|||i»dent,  neither  shall  recover  atall^ 
and  it  shal)  be-fusi  like  an  inevitable  ac^oit ;  tJie  loss  shall 
lie  where  it  falls.  Admiralty  says,  on  the  contrary,  if  both 
contributed  to  the  loss,  it  shall  be  brought  into  hotchpotch, 
and  divided  between  the  two.  Until  the  case  of  Hay  v.  Le 
Neve,**  which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  argument,  there 
was  a  q^uestion  in  the  admiralty  court  whether  you  were  not 
to  apportion  it  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  were 
to  blame ;  but  now  it  is,  I  think,  quite  settled,  and  there  is 
no  dispute  about  it,  that  the  rule  of  the  admiralty  is  that,  if 
there  is  blame  causing  the  accident  on  both  sides,  they  are 
jto  divide  the  loss  equally,  just  as  the  rule  of  law  that,  if 
there  is  blame  causing  the  accident  on  both  sides,  however 
sm^U  that  blame  may  be  on  one  side,  Mie  loss  lies  where  it 
ialls." 

i«  2  Sbaw.  38S. 
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The  doctrine  was  adopted  in  America  in  the  CATHA- 
RINE,** and  has  been  followed  in  numerous  subsequent 
.cases,  in  all  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  treats  the  law  on 
'  ^thc  subject  as  settled.** 
;         In  arriving  at  Hie  appoftionmcnt  of  damages  when  the 
injuries  to  the  two  vessels  are  unequal,  the  doctrine  is  not 
that  the  losses  of  each  vessel  are  treated  as  separate  causes 
of  action  asserted  as  cross  causes,  but  that  it  is  one  cause 
of  action  only,  and  the  vessel  mpst  injured  is  entitled  to  a 

■ecree  for  half  the  diiference  between  her  loss  and  the 
 ther,*' 

II  tie  limited  liability  act  protects  the  owners  of  one  ves- 
sel from  having  to  pay  their  moiety,  the  owners  of  the  other 
vessel,  if  a  third  party  has  held  them  for  more  than  their 
ttioiety,  can  recoup  their  loss,  or  plead  it  in  set-off  against 
the  claim  which  the  other  vessel  would  otherwise  have 
ligainst  tSem.** 

In  the  Chattahoochee  *•  the  owner  of  the  vessel  lost  libel- 
ed the  other  vessel  for  his  own  loss  and  as  bailee  of  the  car- 
go for  its  loss.  Both  vessels  were  held  in  fault.  The  vessel 
proceeded  against  was  permitted  to  plead  its  liability  to 
ithe  shippers  in  reduction  of  its  liability  to  the  owner  of  the 
pthcr  vessel,  though  the  shippers  could  not  have  held  their 
Lwn  carrief  in  a  direct  proceeding  on  account  of  the  Harter 
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i«  Set,  m  |]liiBtimtiiiii%  Mariii  Martiii.  12  Wall.  SI,  20  Ii.  m  lii; 
HORTB  ms,  m  V.  8.  If.  1  Sup.  Ct  41,  27  H  Bd.  9L 

St  Sapiiilie^  18  Wall.  »!»  21  !«.  Ed.  814;  Manitoba,  122  U.  S.  07, 
7  Soil.  Ct  1108,  30  Ed.  1005;  Burlce,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,160;  Khedive. 
7  Am  CMS.  106,  806;  London  S.  S.  Ass*!!  v.  GramiiiaB  8.  8.  Go.,  24  Q. 
B.  I>.  32,  060.  Damiigps  for  wbldi  one  of  tbe  two  vessels  lias  Heeii 
iMsii  iialiie  to  a  ll»M  ast  tuougiit  intxi  tiie  ea^maHs.  Ftankland, 

mm  ^  ML 

tt  HOirffB  STAB,  100  U.  &  17,  1  Siq^  Ot  4L  ?7  L.  Ed.  OL 
^■'■■i>iim-   ^*11B  V,  S.  040^  l%8iip.  €t.  401,  48  L.  Bd.  801;  Albert  DnnM^s, 
177  U.  a  240,  20  8iip.  01.  505.  44  L.  Ed.  751;  CteOffge  W.  Bobf,  111 
40  C.  e  A.  4SL 
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Act  In  other  words*  a  haknce  was  struck  between  the 
two  sets  of  damage  and  a  decree  given  for  iiali  tkm  differ- 
ence. 

Origin  of  the  Half -Damage  Rule 

In  examming  the  history  of  this  half-damage  rule,  it  is 
remarkahle  that  the  cottrto  hme  adopted  as  a  case  for  divi- 
sion of  damages  simply  the  case  mutoal  fault.  This  was 
not  the  origin  of  the  rule.  It  may  be  traced  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  article  14  of  which  provides: 

"If  a  Vessel  being  moar'd  lying  at  Anchor,  be  struck  or 
grappled  with  another  vessel  under  sail  that  is  not  very  well 
sleer'd,  wherdl>y  the  vessel  at  auK^hor  is  prejudic'd,  as  also 
wines,  or  other  nierchandiise»  m  each  of  the  said  ^ips  dam- 
ntfyM.  In  this  eatee  the  whole  damage  shall  be  in  com- 
mon, and  be  equally  divided  and  appriz'd  half  by  half;  and 
the  Master  and  Mariners  of  the  vessel  that  struck  or  grap- 
pled with  the  other,  shall  be  bound  to  swear  on  the  Holy 
EvangeUsts,  ^t  they  did  it  not  willingly  or  willfully.  The 
lIlM^^  this  jtidgment  was  first  given,  beings  that  an  old 
decay'd  vessel  might  not  purposely  be  put  in  1^  way  of  a 
better,  which  will  the  rather  be  prevented  when  Aey  know 
that  the  damage  must  be  divided." 

Under  this  provision  the  damages  were  divided  not  only 
as  among  the  vessels,  but  the  cargoes,  and  that,  too,  wheth- 
er negligent  or  not,  unless  it  was  intmtioiiaL 

Article  25  of  l^aws  of  Wiobuy  appor^ons  |^  lusts  as 
between  the  two  ships,  but  only  in  cases  of  accident,  not  in 
case  of  fault.  On  the  other  hand,  title  7,  §§  10,  11,  of  the 
Ordonnance  of  Louis  XIV,  provides : 

"X.  In  case  of  ships  running  aboard  each  other,  the  dam- 
l>e  equally  sflstaiiied  l»y  those  that  have  suffered 
and  done  it,  whether  during  the  course,  in  a  road^  or  in  a 
harbour. 

"XL  But  if  the  damage  be  occasioned  by  either  of  the 
masters,  it  shall  be  repaired  by  him." 
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clear  that  tlie  application  of  the  rule  ill  inodirii 
times  is  much  narrower  than  it  was  in  its  origin. 

An  examination  of  these  old  codes  reveals  another  im- 
portant  fact  in  relation  to  it,  and  that  is  that  it  originated 
not  in  t)|||bw  of  torts,  liiti:  in  the  law  of  average.  It  is  un- 
per  th«j|||^  In  the  Ordonnance  of  liotiis  XI¥p  the 
language  of  the  others  shows  that  it  was  treated  as  a  con- 
tfibution,  and  not  as  a  liability  on  the  ground  of  tort.  The 
importance  of  this  will  appear  in  an  early  connection. 

The  doctrine  of  an  ei|tial  division,  no  matter  how  the 
fault  may  compare,  is  so  well  settled  by  repeated  decisions 
that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  open  to  question.  There 
is  one  case  in  which  the  court  refused  to  apply  it  In  the 
VICTORY,**  which  was  a  collision  between  two  English 
ships  m  Norfolk  harbor,  the  District  Court  decided  the  Vic- 
tory  alone  at  fault.  An  appeal  was  taken,  and  the  case 
hotly  contested  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  main 
question  of  fault,  no  qiiestion  as  to  the  apportionment  of 
m^ll^f!>^  raised  either  in  the  record  or  briefs.  The 

||te»it  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Dis- 
illiit  Court  on  the  facts,  and  held  both  at  fault,  but  the  fault 
of  the  Victory  to  be  the  more  flagrant  of  the  two ;  and  it  ap- 
portioned the  loss  by  making  the  owners  of  the  Victory  pay 
the  full  value  of  their  vessel,  and  the  owners  of  the  Plym- 
olhian  merely  pay  the  deficit  sulEcient  to  satisfy  the  cargo 
mmem  in  full.  A  certiorari  was  applied  for  and  otoikiedr 
and  the  case  was  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court,  but  that 
tribunal  held  the  Victory  alone  at  fault,  and  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  so  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  latter  on  that  question  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  precedent  on  the  question  of  the  proper  method  of  appor* 
tioning  the  'damage. 

••  Ca  C*)  63  Fed.  631;  li.,  68  Hed.  395,  15  C.  C.  A.  400;  Id^  168 
If.  S.  419,  18  Sup.  Ct  im,  12  Ifc  Bd.  519;  a  B.  Boyt  (D.  a)  136: 
'9%^  671. 
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The  reason  given  by  Dr.  Lushington  for  an  equal  divi- 
sion, even  where  the  fault  is  unequal,^ ^  is  the  impossibili- 
ty of  apportioning  accurately  under  such  circumstances,  and 
the  uncertainty  which  it  would  introduce  into  litigation. 
No  two  judges  mif  ht  agree  as  to  the  exact  proportions  to 
be  made,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  counsel  in  any  col- 
lision case  to  advise  widi  any  degree  <^  aficuraqr. 

A  modification  of  the  old  rule  that  contributory  negli- 
gence defeats  recovery  has  been  recently  attempted  in  some 
of  the  common-law  courts  by  the  introduction  of  the  doc- 
tliie  ol  comparative  negligence,  which  is  intended  to  allow 
a  jury  to  a^wrtion  the  damages  according  to  the  degree  of 
fault  The  uncertainties  arising  from  it,  and  the  increase 
of  litigation  attendant  upon  all  uncertainty,  have  prevented 
its  general  adoption ;  and,  even  as  to  the  jurisdktions  that 
have  adopted  it,  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished  text-writer 
is  that  it  has  caused  more  confusion  than  benefit.** 

This  question  has  received  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in 
the  past  few  years  as  an  academic  question  among  mari- 
time writers,  but,  so  far  as  the  decisions  ar^  concerned,  it  is 
so  well  settled  that  only  statutory  enactment  could  change 
it." 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
modem  legislation  to  extend  this  doctrine  of  comparative 
negligence,  as  is  shown  by  the  statutes  regulating  the  rights 
of  employes  of  carrkrs.  .An  old  Ei^lish  writer  once  re- 
marked that  the  measure  of  equity  rights  by  the  chancel- 
lor's conscience  was  about  as  certain  as  if  it  had  been  by  the 
length  of  his  foot.  Whether  the  fancied  attainment  of  a 
nearer  measure  of  justice  is  worth  the  uncertainty  in  the 
lifplication  of  such  a  rule  by  judges  or  juries  remains  to 
be  seen* 

it  MBaa,  Luflb.  888. 

*t  2  Wood,  B.  B.  (M.  1894)  p.  1506,  S  322b. 

a»  Atlas,  93  U.  S.  302,  23  L.  Ed.  863 ;  Jacobsen  v.  Dalles  P.  &  A. 
Nav.  Od.  <»•  a)  im  FeO.  428  ;  Id.,  114  Fed.  705.  52  G.  C.  A.  407. 
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In  EnglaiKi  the  eqml  division  ntie  in  cases  of  miequal 
fault  hm  been  abolished  by  the  Maritime  Conventions  Act, 
1911,  which  apportions  the  loss  according  to  the  degree  of 
fault. 

Where  more  than  two  vessels  are  involved,  the  apportion- 
ment is  made  among  all  actually  at  fault** 
«^In  America  the  costs  are  divided  Mke  the  damages/*  in 
England  each  side  pays  his  own  costs.** 

IMHTS  OP  TlilRB  PARTY  WHERE  BOTH  IN 

FAULT 

148»  An  innocent  third  party  can  recover  against  botih  vea- 
•el8»  but  the  form  of  his  decree  is  not  a  general 
I  decree  against  both,  but  a  decree  lor  half  against 

A  each  with  a  remedy  over  against      other  for  any 

ucnciencir* 

In  England,  in  such  cases,  he  can  recover  only  half 
against  each,  and  cannot  make  up  his  deficit  against  the 
other ;  and  in  case  of  a  collision  between  two  English  ships 
on  the  high  sea,  an  American  court  will  apply  the  English 
rule.*' 


«Bii|esie  F.Jiiifaii  t.  New  York  Cent  &  H.  B.  B.  Oo.,  212  V, 

a  m,  20  Sup.  ct  m,mh.  m.  m;  Maung  (d.  od  m  ml  m; 

S.  A.  XeCavUcj  (l>.  G.)  lit  M.  It?  (mmed  on  IMa  te  #eelic^ 

mwm.mMm^^       Mamuittaii  (D.a)  miu 220(10. 

..A,^^^WW^2,  28  L.  m  724;  Frank  a  HaU  (J).  Ol 
12s  Wea,  8ie;  Garden  Oty  (D.  G.)  290  Fed.  302. 

stllanpetla,  B.  4  F.  a  2||||tGlty  of  Ifandiester;  i  F.  'H.  221; 
Bosalia,  [1912]  P.  100 ;  GaidUf  Han.  |lil»]  F.  m 

2T  Eagle  Point.  142  Fted.  453.  73  C.  C.  A.  560;  BaUl  i;  8(MMa 
Anonima  Di  Nayigazione  a  Yapore  O.  U  Premuda  (D.  O)  222  IM. 
004.  For  the  English  and  American  rules  compared,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Maritime  Conventions  Act,  lOU,  cm  tlie  laomtf,  see 
)iaraden  on  Coillstons  iJth  ISd.)  148,  IIS* 

ill 
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The  Ibmi  of  this  decree  shows  that  the  doctrine  did  not 
find  its  origin  in  the  hiw  of  torts,  although  many  judges 
speak  of  the  two  vessels  as  joint  tort-feasofi.  The^npreme 
Court  has  sedulously  guarded  the  form  of  this  decree,  even 
correcting  it  in  some  instances  where  the  question  was  not 
a  material  one,  as  the  values  were  sufficient.  This  form  of 
decree  was  atmonnced  in  the  Washington,"  which  was  a 
case  of  a  passei^  on  a  ferrytaat  injured  by  the  joint  neg- 
ligence of  his  boat  and  another  vessel 

In  the  Alabama,"  a  vessel  in  tow  was  in jured %  tie  joint 
negligence  of  her  tug  and  another  vessel.  The  court  gave 
the  decree  in  the  form  above  stated. 

*  But  this  is  a  rule  intended  to  do  justice  as  between  the 
wrungdoers,  and  will  not  be  so  applied  as  to  deprive  an  in- 
nocent party  of  his  right  of  full  recovery.  Hence,  in  the 
ATLAS,^*  a  shipper  on  one  of  ^w>' vessels,  both  of  which 
were  in  fault,  proceeded  against  one  vessel  alone,  and  it  was 
held  that  he  was  entitled  to  do  so,  and  to  recover  his  full 
damage  from  that  vessel.  The  question  is  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Clifford,  who 
seems  to  treat  it  as  much  on  the  basis  of  an  aven^  contri- 
bution as  upon  the  basis  of  a  tort ;  that  ave^jecontribu- 
tion,  however,  to  be  applied  simply  as  ^'wl^^ 

ill  9  Wall.  513,  19  L.  Ed.  787. 
*•  92  U.  S.  695,  23  L.  Ed.  7G3. 

30  93  U.  S.  302,  23  L.  Ed.  863. 

31  See,  also,  Sterling,  106  U.  S.  647.  1  Sup.  Ct  89.  27  Ii.  Ed.  »8; 
New  York,  175  U.  S.  187,  20  Sup.      ST,  44  Ii.  Bd.  128. 
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CONTRIBUTION  BETWEEN  COLLIDINO  VESSELS 
--ENFOBCEMENT  IN  SUIT  AGAINST 

BOTH 

Where  both  arc  negligent,  and  have  been  brought  bc^ 
re  the  comt  by  a  joint  lib^  iifiiiiil  both,  thii 

HKIiill  vkSU  'DB  'ffHWHIi  liiWlM'ii 

Under  the  cases  cited  In  a  previous  discussion,  the  form 
of  the  decree  by  which  the  third  party  is  simply  given  a  de- 
cree for  half,  with  a  contingent  remedy  over,  is  itself  an  en- 
forcement of  the  right  of  contribution.  At  common  law, 
in  cases  where  no  contribution  existed  as  between  wrong- 
doers»  the  decree  was  in  solido  against  each,  and,  if  the 
plaintiff  levied  his  execution,  and  made  his  money  out  of 
one,  that  one  could  not  compel  the  other  to  pay  his  part. 
These  different  forms  of  judgment  or  decree  show  the  dif- 
ference in  the  origin  of  the  two  doctrines  at  common  l^w 
and  in  admiralty* 


:lJ|]iS-..ENFORCEMENT  BY  BRINGING  IN  VESSEL 

NOT  PARTY  TO  SUIT 


dcr  tie  Htgr^iiiiitli  admifaltgr  ntlet  ^ere  the  tliird 
party  has  proceeded  againaf  ottly  one,  that  one 
ean,  by  petition,  obtain  process  to  bring  in  the  other 
vessel,  if  within  reach  of  process. 


This  fifty-ninth  rule  in  admiralty  was  promulgated  on 
March  2&,  1883.**  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  decisions  in 
reference,  to  the  form  of  decree,  and  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  injustice  of  leaving  to  the  caprice  of  the  libelant 

which  of  two  colliding  vessels  he  should  hold.  Just  prior 

I 

■I  111^  I 

i  m   M 112  U.  &  m  ^        Ct  zlvi,  post,  p.  630. 
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to  its  promulgation  the  HUDSON  •*  had  been  decided  by 
District  Judge  Brown  in  the  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  New  York.  In  that  decision  Judge  Brown 
sustained  a  motion  to  bring  in  as  defendant  one  of  the  two 
vessels  that  was  not  before  the  court,  and  in  doing  so  ren- 
dered an  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  procedure  and 
the  relative  rights  of  the  two  colliding  vessels  in  such  cases, 
ilis  learned  discussion,  both  of  the  English  and  American 
authorities,  treats  the  matter  rather  as  a  msiter  ol  contri- 
bution or  average  thatn  a  matter  of  joint  tort  Hence, 
where  vessels  are  in  the  jurisdiction,  the  fifty-ninth  rule  per- 
mits a  proceeding  against  the  vessel  not  sued,  which  prac- 
tically makes  an  average  adjustment,  so  to  speak,  of  the  loss 
MMK  the  parties  liable.  Hence  the  right  of  contribution 
ii 'HMan  two  classes  of  cases :  First,  those  in  which  both 
vessels  are  sued,  and  it  can  be  brought  about  by  the  form 
of  decree  or  by  recoupment;  and,  second,  those  in  which 
only  one  vessel  is  sued,  and  the  other  vessel  is  within  reach 
of  the  court's  process. 

j^ME— ENFORCEMENT  BlIiiHWnPEllDEMT  SUIT 

Ifl.  On  iht  abufe  princ^es,  the  right  of  contribution 
ought  to  exist  between  the  two  veeada  hy  inde- 
pendent suit;  and  this  right  is  settied  by  the  liHr 
authorities. 

The  above  discussion  leaves  open  the  case  of  suit  against 
one  vessel  by  the  third  party  when  the  other  vessel  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction,  and  cannot  be  reached  by  process 
under  the  fifty-ninth  rule.  Suppose  tiiat  in  such  a  case  the 
libelant  gets  a  full  decree  against  the  vessel  before  the  court, 
and  compels  payment,  can  that  vessel  institute  an  inde- 
pendent suit  against  the  other  vessel,  and  compel  it  to  pay 
its  portion? 

ti  (D.  C.)  15  Fed.  162. 
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There  are  decisions  to  tlie  effect  that  such  a  remedy  does 

In  the  .Argflpl^^  Bistrict  Court  for  the  Bastent'  Dm- 
trict  of  Pennsylvania,  a  dredge  in  tow  of  a  tug  collided  with 
a  steamer.  The  tug  was  operating  the  dredge  under  a  con- 
tract between  the  owners  by  which  the  movements  of  the 
^Jfcwg  were  controlled  entirely  by  the  tow.  The  owners  of 
:the  dredge  poceeded  in  Neir^ltaliigainst  the  steamer  and 
tug  fit||liiiEiafe%  but  the  tug  was  not  served  with'^  process, 
and  the  dredge  owners  recovered  their  full  damages  frona 
the  steamer.  Thereupon  the  steamer  paid  the  damages, 
and  libeled  the  tug  in  the  District  Court  of  Pennsylvania  to 
compel  her  to  pay  her  share.  The  District  Court  held  that 
tbm  was  no  direct  remedy  by  the  steamer  against  the  tug  ; 
iiiit,  if  she  had  any  right  at  all,  it  must  be  by  way  of  substi* 
tution  to  the  lien  which  the  libelant  had  asserted ;  and  that 
in  that  special  case  the  libelant  was  debarred  from  pro- 
ceeding against  the  tug,  as  the  management  of  the  tug  was 
solely  in  charge  of  his  own  officers.  The  opinion  assumes, 
without  discussion,  that  in  the  case  of  joint  tort-feasors  . 
no  recovery. 

In  the  Mariska,"  in  the  Distffet  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  iiiin(|i|li|ii|held  that  admiralty  rule  59  was  not 
intended  to  give  a  subsequent  proceeding  of  this  sort,  and 
that,  independent  of  that  rule,  it  was^  a  case  of  joint  tort- 
feasors, as  to  which  there  was  no  contribtttxm. 

This  was  reversed  on  appeal,  but  the  ground  of  the  opin- 
km  in  the  appellate  court  was  given  rather  as  a  right  deriv- 
ative by  subrogation  than  as  an  independent  right  of  ac- 
tion. 

Both  these  cases  assume  that  if,  at  common  law,  a  loss  is 
J9sed  by  negligence,  it  is  a  case  of  joint  tort,  a»  to  which 
m^ikhert  is  no  contribution. 

1  USL       (D.  C.)  71  Fed.  891. 

»» 100  Fted.  500,  re¥ereed  W  Fed.  m  47  C.  C.  A.  116. 
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Even  at  common  law  this  assumption  is  erroneous.  The 
rule  that  there  is  no  contribution  among  joint  tort-feasors, 
according  to  ^e  better  authority,  in  the  common-law  courts 
applies  only  in  cases  where  there  was  some  intentional  or 
moral  wrong  committed.  It  presupposes  an  evil  intent,  and 
as  to  such  cases  it  was  certainly  a  wise  rule.  But  the  bet- 
ter authority  is  that  this  doctrine  does  not  apply  where  the 
injury  was  unintentional,  but  arose  merely  from  negligence, 
or  the  operatill^^       rule  of  law.'* 

The  subject  wPKn  considered  in  England  in  Palmer  v. 
Wick  &  P.  Steam  Shipping  Co.^^   In  it  the  question  is  dis-  - 
cussed  mainly  with  reference  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  but  in 
some  of  the  opinions  the  old  English  authorities  in  which 
the  doctrine  originated  are  reviewed  and  distinguished. 

It  is  considered  also  by  Judge  Brown  in  the  HUDSON, 
supra,  who  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  with  reference  to 
the  common-law  doctrine  as  that  above  announced.  But 
the  weight  of  English  authority  is  against  contribution." 

In  Armstrong  County  v.  Clarion  County,^*  a  traveler  was 
injured  by  tliilMire  condition  of  a  bridge  maintained 
jointly  by  two  counties.  He  sued  one  county,  and  recov- 
ered. Thereupon  this  county  sued  the  other,  and  the  court 
sustained  its  right  to  contribution,  holding  that  the  com- 
mon-law rule  gave  contribution  where  the  act  that  was  be- 
ing done  was  not  unlawful,  and  that  contribution  arises 
from  natural  principles,  and  not  fiom  contract. 

In  the  Gulf  Stream,*®  where  certain  shippers  had  sued 
both  vessels  in  a  collision,  one  of  the  vessels  compromised 

36  Pol.  Torts,  171 ;  12  Hairard  Law  Bev.  m  (1898);  Law  Quar- 
terly Rev.  (July.  1901)  293. 

87  [1894]  A.  C.  318. 

88  Frankland,  [1901]  P.  161,  and  cases  cited. 

89  66  Pa.  218,  5  Am.  Rep.  368.  On  this  subject  of  contribution  at 
common  law,  see  the  note  to  the  case  of  Kirkwood  v.  'Miller,  5  Sneed. 
(Tenn.)  455,  73  Am.  Dec  147. 

40  (D.  C.)  58  Fed.  601 
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a  good  many  of  the  claims  at  a  considerable  discount,  and 
attempted  to  set  off  tlieir  full  value  against  the  other  ves- 
ml  in  a  settlement  between  them.  The  court  held  that  the 
jiirtics  occupied  in  tbc  admiralty  towards  each  other  some- 
what the  relation  of  cosureties,  and  that  the  other  vessel 
was  «ititled  to  the  benefit  of  these  compromises.  And  in 
the  NORTH  STAR/#lviously  cited,  the  opinion  reviews 
the  old  admiralty  codes  on  the  subject,  and  shows  that  the 
doctrine  of  division  of  loss  in  admiralty  cases  arose  out  of 
the  principles  of  general  average,  as  has  been  heretofore 
^scnssed. 

If  these  last  three  cases  arc  right,  it  follows  that  an  ac- 
tion for  contribution  ought  to  lie  by  one  vessel  against  the 
other.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  privity  between  them  is 
immaterial;  for  general  average  and  contribution  do  not 
depend  upon  questions  of  privity  or  contract,  but  upon  prm- 
of  natural  justice.   I||||id,  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  intentionally  concurring  in  the  act  complained  of  is  the 
reason  why  there  should  be  a  contribution,  and  why  the 
common-law  rule  does  not  apply.  Hence  the  reasoning  of 
die  Pennsylvania  judge"  that  the  right  could  only  be 
clahned  derivatively  through  the  libelant  is  counter  to  the 
original  principles  on  which  the  doctrine  was  based.  It 
|g||ie  from  a  desire  of  the  admiralty  courts  to  adjust  equita- 
the  relations  between  the  two  vessels  themselves,  and 
11  through  any  consideiMliOf  the  rights  of  a  third  party 
against  them,  for  his  rights  are  unaffected  by  the  doctrine. 
And  the  other  reason  given  in  the  two  cases  above  cited, 
holding  the  adverse  doctrine  that  there  is  no  contribution 
against  tort-feasors,  is  counter  to  the  preponderance  of  au- 
N;>itority,  even  at  coi|||||l^  law,  which  is  to  the  effect  that, 
"  where  'the  act  was  n^||^^       there  may  be  a  contribu- 
tion between  tort-feasors. 
On  principle  such  a  suit  should  lie  in  the  admiralty.  If 

•1 106  U.  S.  17. 1  Sup.  Ct.  41,  27  L.  Ed.  91. 
'lillIMM  71  i%d.  m,  supra,  p 
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the  Stip^«c  Court,  by  rule,  can  confer  jurisdiction  on  an 
admiralty  court  to  bring  the  other  vessel  m  by  petition  as 
is  done  by  the  fifty-ninth  rule,  that  shows  that  the  right  is 
one  of  admiralty  character,  for  a  Supreme  Court  cannot,  by 
rule  make  a  thing  maritime  which  is  not  so  by  nature.  It 
can  only  give  a  maritime  remedy  to  a  right  maritoe  by  na- 
ture.  It  has  been  seen  in  another  connection  that,  where  a 
salvor  collects  the  entire  salvage  due,  his  cosalvors  can  sue 
him  in  admiralty  to  enforce  an  apportionment  or  contribu- 
tion," and  this  is  a  simflar  case.  Admiralty  has  undoubt- 
ed jurisdiction  to  compel  contribution  in  cases  of  general 
average,  and  the  doctrine  now  under  discussion  ongpj^ted 
in  the  law  of  average.**    Hence  contribution  may  be  en- 
forced in  an  admiralty  proceeding,  probably  m  rem,  and 
certainly  in  personam,  as  between  the  owners  of  two  col- 
liding ships  where  one  had  been  compeUed  to  pay  more  than 
his  share    It  is  a  necessary  corolhtfy  from  the  doctrme 
that  a  decree  is  for  half  against  each  with  Ji  remedy  over, 
thus  making  it  a  case  where  one  is  y^«^^^^^^ 
the  other  in  case  of  a  deficit.  The  right  has  been  definitely 
settled  accordingly  by  two  recent  decisions  of  Supreme 
Court** 

Both  these  cases  were  Hbels  in  personam,  but  no  reason  is 
perceived  why  the  right  could  not  be  enforced  by  a  pro- 

«•  Ante^  p.  151. 

«  Brie'R  Si  T.  Erie  &  W.  Transp.  Co.,  204  U.  S.  220,  27  Snp.  Ct. 
246.  51  U  Ed.  450;  Lebigh  Valley  R.  Co.  v.  Cornell  Steamb«tt  Co. 
218  U.  S.  2W.  31  Snp.  Ct  17,  54  L.  Ed.  1039,  20  Ann.  Cas  1235.  » 
both  these  cases  the  opinions  merely  say  that  this  doctrine  of  ^ 
trffluUon  Is  of  admiralty  origin,  without  stating  whether  it  arose 
Irom  average  or  tort.   They  could  not  have  treated  it  as  a  oiseof 
joint  liability  in  tort;   for  It  would  have  been 
union  Stockyards  Co.  v.  Chicago,  B.  &  Q.  R.  Co   196  ^  SL  21T.  » 
Sup  Ct.  226,  49  L.  Ed.  453.  2  Ann.  Cas.  52o,  in  wbich  eourt 
adopted  the  rule  of  no  contribution  among  negligent 
common  law.   See,  also,  Eastern  Dredging  Co.  to  re  a>.  U)  1855 

Ftsd.  179. 
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ceediiif  i|||m,  IHe  f  ability  to  llic  party  paying  more  than 
Ms  sliafc  imes  f f©iii  m  maritime  tort  of  the  other  vessel 
or  those  responsible  for  her  navigation.  If  such  a  remedy  is 
available  in  rem  under  the  ifty-nhith  mle,  it  ought  to  Me  in 
ihis  analogous  case.  ' 

lf84Sims  OP  DAMAGES 

ISI.  iqie  iarnniw  aaMwable  ia  coUiaioii  cases  are  those 
n*icli.  mm..  ^lAm  natural,,  and  pmimatft:.  roault  of  the 
coliiaioii. 

This  subject  must  be  considered— First,  in  reference  to 
the  cases  where  the  loss  is  total;  second,  in  reference  to  the 
Ipses  where  the  loss  is  partial;  third,  what  damages  are 
%ro9dniate  or  remote* 

SAME— WHEN  LOSS  TOTAL 

IH^HII  loss  is  total,  the  amount  recoverabie  by  Hie  yes^ 
^'^sd  owner  is  the  market  value  of  the  vessel  at  the 
time  of  the  collision,  if  that  is  ascertainable,  and 
net  freight  for  the  voyage." 

Where  a  shqi  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  market  value,  the 
method  of  fixing  her  value  is  a  question  of  fact,  depen<Ung 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  ,  case.  Her  original 
cost,  less  proper  deductions  for  depreciation,  is  evidence, 
though  not  conclusive  or  exclusive,  of  her  value 

The  net  freight  allowed  in  cases  of  total  loss  is  the  net 

I  m   «•  BAM'IMORE,  8  Wall.  377,  19  L.  Ed.  483;  lAUra 
(D.  a)  24        483 ;  Fabre  v.  Cunard  S.  S.  Co.,  53  Fed.  288,  3  O.  a 
A.  534;  UMBEIA,  166  U.  S.  404,  17  Sup.  Ct.  610,  41  L.  Ed  1063; 
Alaska  S.  S.  Ca  v.  Inland  Nav.  Co.,  211  Fed.  840,  128  a  G.  A.  306; 
Pbiladelpliia,  [1917]  P.  101. 

♦TLudlle  (D.  C.)  169  Fed.  719  ;  Samson*  21T  Fed.  344,  183  a  a 
A.  200;  Harmonides  [1903]  P.  1. 
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freight  for  the  voyage  broken  up.  Profits  on  a  fntnre  char- 
ter, not  entered  upon,  are  too  remote.** 

In  the  Kate,*®  the  vessel  was  on  her  way  to  perforni  a 
charter  party  when  she  was  lost.  The  court  rather  varied 
the  general  mle  by  permitting  recovery  of  her  value  at  the 
end  of  tfie  voyage,  and  the  profit  under  that  charter  party, 
as  it  had  already  been  entered  uponV  On  the  o^er  haJid,  in 
the  Hamilton,'^^  the  value  of  the  vessel  at  the  begmning  of 
the  voyage  was  allowed,  and  interest  from  that  date,  but 
not  the  profits  of  the  charter  party  which  she  then  had, 
thou^  she  had  entered  upon  it 

JHlli^  of  a  total  loss  of  cargo,  the  value  recoverable  is 
twIWKat  place  pf  shipment,  ^th  expenses  added ;  but, 
if  the  loss  is  only  partial,  the  |||^^  saved  must  be  cred- 
ited." 

The  fact  that  a  vessel  is  sunk  does  not  necessarily  make 
the  loss  a  total  one.  The  owner  must  make  some  effort  to 
find  out  whether  she  can  be  saved  or  not,  but,  if  he  shows 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  induce  salvors  to  raise  her,  it  shifts 
to  the  respondent  the  burden  to  show  that  the  loss  was  not 
total." 

««  UMBRIA,  166  U.  S.  404,  17  Sup.  Ct.  610,  41  L.  Bd.  1068;  Kai% 
[1899]  P.  165;  George  W.  Boby,  111  m.  eOl.  4»  G.  a  A. 
Menominee  (D.  C.)  125  Fed.  630.  ^^^.j^^m^ 

*•  [1899]  p.  165.    See,  also,  Bacfai%  ^^^VjHP* 

i«  (D.  O.)  95  Fed. 

ii  Scotlaiid,  106  U.  S.  2i,  20  U  nd.  llN)M|poi8e  Bdl  CD.  G.)  8 
IM.  681,  6  Hughes,  172;  Umbrte,  60  Fed.  4^  Sc.  0.  A.  m 

•s  Moi^maiidie  (D.  a)  40  Ved,  600  ;  Id.  (P.  a)  43  Fed.  Ij61;  BiMil 
ly^n  (Dl  a)  300  FM.  80a;  Bm  WMmtk  V*  8.  68i  U  Wm 
Ot  1168»  20  III  Bd.  821. 
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Mie.  of  a  paitial  loss,  the  ani^  is  the 

cost  of  saving  the  vessel,  the  repair  and  expense 
llills  caused  hy  the  collision,  and  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  vessel  duriiig 
i&y  delay  caiiseii  by  the  collisioii. 
■ 

1%efe  is  usually  but  little  difficulty  in  settling  the  items 
for  actual  repairs.  The  fight  generally  turns  on  the  amount 
that  should  be  allowed  for  the  loss  of  the  vessel's  use,  or 
^murrage,  as  it  is  frequently,  though  inaccurately,  called. 

The  sum  to  be  allowed  is  the  actual  loss  caused  to  the 
owner  by  being  deprived  of  his  vessel.  This  is  a  question 
of  fact,  and  is  often  difficult  of  ascertainment. 

The  demurrage  rate  specified  in  a  bill  of  lading  or  charter 
party  is  not  the  measure  of  damages,  though  it  may  be  com- 
petent evidence.** 

If  the  vessel  is  a<:tually  under  charter,  the  amount  pay- 
able per  day  is  strong  evidence  of  her  value.** 

When,  however,  the  vessel  is  being  operated  by  her  own- 
er, the  method  of  fixing  the  rate  varies  greatly. 

In  the  Potomac**  a  vessel  engaged  in  a  partietilar  busi- 
ness was  allowed  the  daily  average  of  her  net  profits  for  the 


in 

i 


In  such  cases  the  rate  differs  from  that  in  case  of  total 
loss,  for  under  partial  loss  cases  the  future  profits  on  a 
charter  may  be  allowed.** 
jj^j^  Where  no  charter  rate  can  be  fixed,  the  courts  hold  that 

I' 154    ■»  Henmnui,  4  Blatchf.  441,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  6,408. 
•*  Margaret  J.  Sanford  (C.  C.)  37  Fed.  14&;  Btaad,  224  F«d.  mi, 
140  C.  G.  A.  T7,  Ann.  Gas.  1917B,  996. 

is  105  IT,  &  630,  26  Ik  M.  1194;  Europe^  190  Fed.  47fi»  HI  a  €. 
A.  307. 

»«  Argentino,  14  A.  a  519;  UMBIUA,  166  U.  a  421,  17  Sup.  (X 
mo,  41  L.  Ed.  1053. 
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one  good  way  of  fixing  the  dite^e  is  to  taic  vessel's 
average  earnings  about  the  time  of  the  collision.*' 

A  company  which  keeps  a  spare  boat  can  still  recover  for 
the  loss  of  use  of  their  steamer,  though  the  spare  boat  took 
its  place.** 

As  tf«8C  damages  are  allowed  simply  to  make  up  to  the 
owner  any  pcomiary  loss  to  which  he  may  be  put  igr  being 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  vessel,  it  follows  that  no  allowance 
for  loss  of  time  can  be  recovered  in  case  of  a  vessel  not 
operated  for  profit,  but  pleasure— like  a  private  yacht— or  of 
vessels  not  in  operation.** * 

On  the  frtiker  hand,  in  the  Greta  Holme,*®  the  trustees  of 
a  mtinictpalt^  whidi  kept  a  steam  dredge  for  their  sole 
use  were  allowed  to  recover  for  the  time  lost  by  it  in  conse- 
quence of  a  collision  damage,  though  they  could  not  prove 
any  direct  pecuniary  loss.  They  did  prove,  however,  that 
the  filling  up  during  the  dredge's  absence  from  work  en- 
tailed additional  dredging  afterwards. 

Interest  on  the  value  from  the  date  of  collision  in  case  of 

B7  CONQUEROR,  166  U.  S.  110,  17  Sup.  C?t.  510,  41  L.  Ed.  937: 
William  II.  Bailey  (D.  C.)  103  Fed.  799  ;  Bulgaria  (D.  C.)  88  Fed. 
312 ;  Tremont,  161  Fed.  1,  88  C.  C.  A.  304;  Orion,  280  Fed.  301,  m 
C.  C.  A.  289. 

58  Cayuga,  14  WaXL  2T0,  20  L.  Ed.  828;  Mediana,  P8801  P.  127  ; 

Id.,  [1900]  A.  C.  113. 

59  CONQUEROR,  106  V.  S.  110,  IT  Snp.  Ot  610.  41  L.  Bd.  037; 
Saginaw  (D.  C.)  05  Ved,  705;  Wm.  M.  Hoag  (D.  O.)  1»1  Fed.  jl6; 
Flsk  V.  New  Y<wfc  0).  O)  1»  Fed.  «»;  Iiodi  TiwA  OX  O)  I4||||i 
m,       Tanadis  a>.  Oi)  2S0  Wed.  t&m,  derauiTage  was  a^HJ 
i&e  a  ya«iit  used       foe  plMumie;  tbe  ooivt  attempting  (wil  fHF 
mceasfiilly)  to  airttaigQlflb  It 

C189T]  A.  a  CM  TbB  tend^cy  of  tte  more  recent  Engllsli  de- 
diioaa  Mas  bean  to  allow  demurrage  for  loss  of  use  of  government 
sMps,  thom^  no  actual  pecuniary  loss  is  directly  proved.  Marpessa, 
^MH^  C.  241;  Aatrakban*  [1910]  P.  172.  Under  the  American 
1533Ki  the  government  can  recover  crew's  wages  and  Iteep  and 
other  actual  expenses,  hut  not  d^iirrage.  A.  A.  Raven,  231  Fed. 
880,  14S  a  a  A.  374. 
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lotsl  loss,  tnd  on  each  item  in  case  of  partial  loss,  is  ustially 
allowed,  thou^  its  allowance  is  a  matter  of  judicial  discrc- 


•1 


'  In  estimating  fte  sest  of  repairs,  the  fact  that  new  repairs 

■ the  vessel  more  valuable  tlian  she  was  before,  if  these 
repairs  were  necessary  to  restore  ber,  docs  not  cause 
deduction.  The  rule  of  one-third  off  new  for  oM,  which 
iiS  been  adopted  by  the  insnrance  companies*  does  not 
apply  in  collision  cases.** 

It  is  often  a  difficult  question  of  fact  how  far  the  recovery 
may  eartend  when  the  vessel  is  old,  and  it  is  necessary  to  put 
in  a  good  deal  of  work  on  each  side  of  the  natural  wound 
in  order  to  make  the  repairs  hold.  As  a  rule,  the  cost  of 
f^nfiring.  jiilpcent  parts  is  not  recoverable,  provided  those 
adjacent  parts  were  not  in  good  condition.  If  the  vessel  is 
ta  good  condition,  and  the  injury  is  such  that  repairs  to  ad- 
parts  are  also  needed,  they  would  be  recoverable.** 


■  IIIL— —or— . 

■lipiH 

^^REifOTSNESS  OP  BAMAGES--SUBSSQUSHT 


STORM 


155.  If  •  vessel  partially  injured  Is  to  crippled  by  a  coUIp 
sion  as  to  be  lost  in  a  subsequent  storm,  which  she 
could  otherwise  hatve  weathered,  that  is,  in  law, 

M,^,..     considered  as  proadnaately  arising  from  the  colli- 


%  1^ 


w  Albert  Bmnois,  ITI  U.  8.  911  Sup.  Ot  wm,  4*  I«.  Bd. 
The  tMBd  «t  laier  dficialfiias  is  to  a  liberal  pottey  in  its  allowance. 
BMnea,  142  Wed.  305,  TO  O.  O.  A.  415;  J.  O.  Gilchrist  (D.  C.)  173 
M.  m;  Id.,  188  IVsd.  WK  W  C.  a  A.  897;  Mary  B.  Curtis,  250 
ML  %  wat  a  C.  A.  181;  Ctieat  Ijitai  Biedcs  Ik  Dock  Qk,  U  re 
(».  a)  250  Fed  .  «ia 
•t  BAI/riMORB,  8  Wall.  377,  19  L.  Ed.  463. 
—  Mm  R.  Penrose  (D.  O)  86        608;  ProYidence,  98  Fed.  188, 

«iaaA.m 
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The  4awig«s  recoverable,  as  in  common-law  cases,  are 
only  those  proximately  caused  by  the  collision.  This  is 
often  a  aHitit  question,  a»d  ^  decisions  are  not  always 
enlightening.  For  instance,  in  the  common-law  case  of 
Memphis  &  C.  R.  Co.  v.  Reeves,«*  tobacco  which  did  mim 
forward  as  fast  as  it  might  have  done  was  caught  in  a  iood, 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  escaped.  The  court  held 
that  the  proximate  cause  was  the  flood. 

In  the  Lclaiid,^*  a  vessel  injured  in  collision  while  mak- 
ing her  way  to  port  was  caught  hi  a  stxmt,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  crippled  condition,  was  totally  wrecked.  It 
was  contended  that  the  proximate  cause  of  her  main  dam- 
age was  the  storm,  but  the  court  held  that  it  was  the  colli- 
sion, and  that  the  vessel  at  fault  was  liable  for  the  entire 

hiss.  , 
In  the  City  of  lincoln,**  the  compass,  diarts,  log,  ana 
log  glass  of  a  hark  were  lost  in  a  collision.  On  making 
her  way  to  port,  she  grounded  on  account  ol  the  lack  of 
these  requisites  to  navigation.  The  court  held  that  the  ad- 
ditional damage  received  in  grounding  was  due  proximately 
to  the  o^Mmatk  recoverable.*^ 

SAME— DOCTKIME  OF  ERROR  IN  EXTREMIS 

i 

I  Si.  If  a  vessel,  by  her  n^ligcnce,  places  tiie  otiicr  in  a  per- 
ilous situation,  and  Ae  laiM,  in  tlie  ^xcttment, 
takes  the  wrong  course,  the  negligence  of  the  ii»t 
is  considered  the  proximate  cause. 

f  his  is  the  "doctrine  of  error  in  extremis,"  and  applies, 
as  is  well  knownTtoall  cases  of  negligence.  The  reason  is 

1 155.   «*  10  Wall.  176,  10  L.  Ed.  900. 
«5  (D.  C.)  19  Fed.  771. 
«c  15  P.  D.  15. 

67  See,  also,  Boutin  v.  Rudd,  82  Fed.  685,  27  C.  C.  A.  526;  Onoko 
(D.  C.)  100  Fed.  477 ;  Id.,  107  Fed.  984,  47  C.  C.  A.  Ill ;  Mellona,  3 
W.  Rob.  7;  Pensher,  Swa.  211;  Reisclier  v.  Borwlck,  [1894]  2  Q.  B. 
548;  Bruxelleville,  [1908]  P.  312;  ante,  §  35,  p.  80. 
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that  it  is  not  right  to  C3cpcct  sttpcrhuman  presence  of  mtnd, 
and  therefore,  if  one  vessel  has,  by  wrong  maneuvers, 
placed  imotlier  ship  in  a  position  of  extreme  danger,  that 
other  aliip  will  not  he  held  to  blame  if  she  has  done  some- 
thing wrong,  and  has  not  been  maneiivefed  with  perfect 
aiii  and  presence  of  mind.^* 

This  doctrine  has  been  entlnciated  in  many  Amertean 
cases.  Illustrations  may  be  found  in  the  cases  which  hold 
that  a  steamer  must  not  run  so  close  to  a  sailing  vessel  as 
to  canse.  her  alarm  and  trepidation." 
It  applies  inst  as  well,  however,  to  steamers.^* 
But  the  vessel  which  appeals  to  diis  doetnacjiitist  show 
that  she  was  not  in  fault  herself.  She  cannot  claim  to  be 
free  from  negligence  at  the  last  moment  on  account  of  ex- 
citement, if  her  previous  maneuvers  have  brought  about  the 
critical'  'Situation/^ 

I  UMi.  ••Bfwell  Castle,  4  P.  D.  219;  NICHOLS,  7  WaU.  656,  19 
UWi^  W;  Maggie  J.  Smith,  123  U.  S.  349,  8  Sup.  Ct.  159,  31  L.  Ed. 
rm;  Charles  Hubbard,  229  Fed.  352,  143  C.  C.  A.  472. 

••Carroll.  8  Wall.  302,  19  L.  Ed.  392;  LUCILLE,  15  Wall.  G76, 
21  L.  Ed.  247 ;  Nacoodiee,  137  U.  S.  330,  11  Sup.  a.  122,  34  L.  Ed. 

087;  ante,  p.  289. 

▼•Blue  Jacket,  144  TJ.  S.  371. 12  Sup.  Ct  711,  36  L.  Ed.  469. 

71  ELIZABETH  JONES,  112  U.  S.  514,  6  Sup.  Ct  468,  28  I*  Ua. 
812;  Protector,  113  Fed.  S68,  51  C.  C.  A.  492;  Noreuga  (D.  C.)  211 
M.  356;  MandiioDeal,  243^  1^^^  SHI,  ISO  a  a  A.  SIS. 
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CHAFFER  XV 

OF  VBBSm  OWNIESHIP  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  LIMITED 

LIABILITY  ACT 

15T.  Method  by  WMdi  Tltie  to  Vessels  may  be  AfiQUlXed  <»  Trnta- 
ferred. 

158.  Relation  of  Vessel  Owners  Inter  Sese. 

159.  Relation  of  Vessel  Owners  as  Respects  Tblid  FmtfSm. 

liBTMOD  BY  WHICH  Tl^Iii'  TO  VESSELS  MAY  BE 
ACQUIRED  OR  TRANSFERRED 

157.  Tii©  tti  lrwwels  may  be  acquired  by  construction  or  by 
puiY^iase. 

A  bill  of  sale  is  necessary  beloit  ^  vaMct  out  be  docu^ 
mentcd  or  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a&  AflMckan 
vessel,  but  not  for  the  transfer  of  title. 

A  prospective  vessel  owner  may  build  his  own  vessel, 
whether  individually  or  by  contract,  or  he  may  purchase  it 

from  some  one  else. 

The  questwsit  when  tide  fasses  in  case  of  a  ship  under 
construction  is  one  of  intent  under  the  contract  of  construc- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  contract  price  is  payable  in  mstall- 

ments  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  an  intent  that  title 

^all  pass  pro  tanto.* 

A  vessel  is  a  mere  piece  of  personal  property,  and  sale, 
tccon^ied  by  deUvery,  will  pass  the  title.  Such  a  sale 
may  be  proved  by  paiol,  as  in  any  othor  case  of  personalty.* 

1  157    1 U  S.  V.  Ansonia  Brass  &  Copper  Co.,  218  U.  S.  452,  31  Sup. 
Ot  40. 54  L.  Bd.  HOT ;  Poconoket  (D.  C.)  67  Fed.  262 ;  Id.,  70  Fed  640. 
n  C.  C.  A.  309;  Id.  168  U.  S.  707,  18  Sup.  Ct.  939,  42  L.  Ed.  1214 
In  England  the  presnmptlon  Is  the  other  way.   Seath  t.  Moore.  11 
A.  C  350  380. 

2  Badger  v.  President,  etc.,  of  Bank  of  Cumberland,  26  Me.  428; 
C^adboume  y.  Dnncan,  36  Me.  80. 
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Sectfon  4170  of  the  RcYised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
yrfvides: 

^"Whenever  mj  iresset,  which  has  been  registered,  is,  in 
le  or  in  part,  sold  or  transferred  to  a  citizen  of  the  Unit* 
ed  States,  or  is  altered  in  form  or  burden,  by  being  length- 
ened or  built  upon,  or  from  one  denomination  to  another, 
by  the  mode  or  method  of  rigging  or  fitting,  the  vessel  shall 
be  registered  anew,  by  her  former  name,  according  to  the 
directions  hereinbefore  contained,  otherwise  she  shall  cease 
to  be  deemed  a  vessel  of  the  United  States.  The  former 
certificate  of  registry  of  such  vessel  shall  be  delivered  up  to 
tht  collector  to  whom  application  for  such  new  registry  is 
made,  at  the  time  that  the  same  is  made,  to  be  by  him  trans- 
•  mitted  to  the  register  of  the  treasury,  who  shall  cause  the 
same  to  be  canceled*  In  every  such  case  of  sale  or  trans- 
fer, there  shall  be  some  instmment  of  writing,  in  the  nature 
liMlil  a  bill  of  sale,  which  shall  recite,  at  length,  tiie  certificate ; 
otherwise  the  vessel  shall  be  incapable  of  being  so  register- 
ed anew."** 

The  only  effect  of  not  having  the  required  bill  of  sale,  or 
of  having  a  bill  of  sale  without  the  certificate  set  out  in  it, 
is  to  cause  the  vessel  to  forfeit  its  rights  to  American  pa* 
pers.* 

In  order  to  make  this  title  binding  as  against  third  par- 
ties, it  mtuit  be  recorded  in  the  custom  house.  Section  4192 
of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes  provides: 

"No  bill  of  sale,  mortgage,  hypothecation,  or  conveyance 
of  any  vessel,  or  part  of  any  vessel,  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  valid  against  any  person  other  than  the  grantor  or 

(mortgagor,  his  heirs  and  devisees,  and  persons  having  ac* 
tual  notice  thereof,  unless  such  bill  of  sale,  mortgage,  by- 

•U.  S.  Comp.  St  S  Till, 

«jyDelie,  6  Wall.  IS,  IS  Ik  M.  808;  Be  W«if     Harris,  4  Ma* 
son,  tm,  i\sd.  Cas.  No.  Orlando     Wmten  (D.  C.)  214  M. 

271.   A  bill  ixf  sale  neel!  not  lie  under  wmL  Hunter  t.  Park^. 
Jl.  ft  W.  322.  331. 
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pothec4ttan.  or  conveyance  is  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
cdlector  of  the  customs  where  such  vessel  is  registered  or 
enraHed.  The  lien  by  bottomry  on  any  vessel,  created  dur- 
ing her  voyage,  by  a  loan  of  money  or  materials  necessary 
to  repair  or  enable  her  to  groagyte  her  voyage  shall  not 
however,  lose  its  priority,  diiiP  ^7  o^^*^  ^7 
orovisions  of  this  section."  •  ...... 

If  it  is  recorded  according  to  this  section,  it  is  binding  as 
to  thiid  parties,  though  not  indexed*  ^   tt  j 

This  statute  has  been  held  constitutional  by  the  United 

Stotes  Supreme  Court.'  >  ^^»^a  j. 

The  place  where  the  vessel  is  registered  or  enrolled  is 
regulated  by  section  4141  of  the  Revised  Statatw,  which 

^"Evcry  vessel,  except  as  is  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be 
registered  by  the  collector  of  that  collection  district  which 
inctades  the  port  to  which  such  vessel  shall  belong  at  the 
time  of  her  registry;  which  port  shall  be  deemed  to  be  that 
at  or  nearest  to  which  the  owner,  if  there  be  but  one.  or, 
if  more  than  one,  the  husband  or  acting  and  managing 
owner  of  such  vessel,  usually  resides."  • 

These  statutes,  above  quoted,  which  in  terms  apply  to 
registered  vessels,  are  made  to  apply  to  enrolled  vessels  by 
section  4ai2  of  ti«  Revised  Statutes,  which  says: 

"In  order  fOT  the  enwdUnent  <rf  any  vessel,  she  shall  pos- 
sess the  same  qualifications,  and  tiie  SMiie  rttpiiremcnts  m 
all  respects  shall  be  complied  with,  as  are  ttqmttAMoK 
teeistering  a  vessel :  and  the  same  powers  and  duties  are 
cmfened  and  imposed  upon  all  officers  respectively,  and 
die  same  proceedings  shall  be  had,  in  enrollment  of  vessels, 
as  are  prescribed  for  similar  cases  in  registering;  and  ves- 
sels enroUed,  with  the  masters  or  owners  tiiereof,  shall  be 

♦ 

fW  B.  Cole  (CO-ttlW.  587;  Id.,  59  Fod.  182,  8  C.  O.  A.  7a 
f  WmXWB  BANK  T.  SMITH,  7  Wall.       19  U  Ed.  211. 
•  V.  &  Oomp.  8 1  f  TTld. 


rnhftct  to  the  same  requif cmcnts  as  are  prescribed  for  weg^ 
tstered  vessels."  • 

These  bills  of  sale  are  required  not  only  to  ht  rmfdri^ 
iMt  they  nmst  set  out  ejiactly  the  interest  of  each  person 
flmBinf  and  each  person  purchasing.** 

A  vessel  engaged  in  foreign  trade  is  said  to  be  registered, 
one  engaged  in  the  coasting  or  internal  trade  on  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  is  said  to  be  enrolled,  and  one 
of  the  latter  class  under  twenty  tons  is  said  to  be  licensed.** 

RELATION  OF  VESSEL  OWNERS  INTER  SESE 

'^H.  9mt  owners  of  a  vessel,  in  the  absence  of  special 
agreement,  are  tenants  in  common,  not  partners. 

The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  a  tenancy  in  tommojufgsid 
.against  a  partnership,  though  the  ^^ti^^/MMtimg^^^ 
jial  agreement  This  has  been  settl^lMHHHft  Eng- 
land  and  Amenca,  for  a  long  time.** 

The  fact  that  a  vessel  is  run  on  shares  does  not  consti- 
JP^yp^c  part  owners  a  partnership." 

iWt  owners  have  no  lien  as  against  each  other  In  case 
one  pays  more  than  his  share  of  the  eacpenses  or  debts, 

•  U.  S.  Comp.  St  $  8058. 

!•  Rev.  St.  Si  4192-4106  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §§  7778-7782). 

it  Mohawk.  3  Wall.  566.  18  L.  Ed.  67 ;  Montello,  11  WaH.  411,  20 
I»  m  191.  The  vessels  entitled  to  American  papers  are  set  out  in 
section  4132  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (as  last  amended,  In  U.  S. 
Comp,  St.  S  7700).  The  form  of  register  is  given  in  section  4155  of 
tlMs  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7736) ;  the  form  of  enrolment 
in  mctlon  4319  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  S  8065) ; 
ani  m  form  of  license  in  section  4321  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (u! 
S.  Comp.  St.  I  8069). 

i  15a  12  Bradshaw  v.  Sylph,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,791 ;  Revens  v.  Lew- 
ili  2  Paine,  202,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,711;  SPEDDEN  v.  KOEXIG,  78 
JSlS**  ^  ^'  ^'  ^*         Briggs  &  Cobb  V.  Baraett,  108  Va.  404. 

iPMp  797. 

i^ibiel  Kaine  (B.  0.)  m  Fed.  78!L 
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tiiotigh  the  one  so  paying  may  be  the  ship's  husband.  This 
question  was  long  a  snbject  of  debate  in  the  courts,  but  the 
above  may  be  consider^  as  llw  settled  doctrine  now.** 

In  such  case,  however,  when  he  has  made  necessary  ad-  * 
vances  for  the  common  benefit,  under  express  or  implied 
authority  to  do  so,  he  may  compel  contribution  from  the 
owners  for  such  advances ;  but  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  ac- 
conn^,  and  there  is  no  jurisdiction  in  admiralty  to  maintain 
stK:h  a  snit** 

The  complete  s^raimi  ol  iressdl  and  owner  in  admiralty 
is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  deci^ons  that  a  part  owner, 
who  happens  to  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  fnrm^inf 
repairs  or  supplies  to  vessels,  may  libel  his  vessel  for  such 
repairs  and  supplies  so  furnished,  and  may  assert  a  lien 
agakist  his  other  part  oiwsers  or  their  assignee,  but  not  to 
the  <ktriment  erf  creditors  of  the  vessel  itself.  This  doc- 
trine must  be  carefully  distingtti^ed  frcnn  the  doctrine  an- 
nounced in  the  last  paragraph.  For  a  mere  balance  of  ac- 
counts there  is  no  right  of  action  in  admiralty,  but,  if  a  part 
owner  of  a  vessel  happens  to  keep  a  machine  shop,  and 
does  work  upon  the  vessel  on  the  credit  of  the  vessel,  there 
is  no  i«as0n  why  he  shotsld  not  be  aUowcd  to  libel  the  ves- 
sel, and  to  assert  such  a  maritime  cause  of  action  against  his 
other  part  owners.  But,  when  the  vessel  comes  to  be  sold, 
if  there  are  other  creditors,  it  would  be  inequitable  to  al- 
low the  part  owner,  who  himself  may  be  personally  bound, 
to  assert  a  lien  against  his  own  creditors ;  and  therefore 
the  doctrine  is  limited  to  an  assertion  of  it  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  claims  of  the  other  creditors  on  the  boat.^* 

14  lARCH.  2  Curt  427.  Fed.  Cm  No.  8,085;  Daniel  Kaine  (D.  C.) 

35  Fed.  785.  „  . 

15  LAROH,  2  Curt  427,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,085 ;  Orleans,  11  Pet  175, 

9  L.  Ed.  677.* 

|6PETTIT  V.  CHARLES  HE^IJE,  5  Hughes,  359,  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
11,047a;  West  Friesland,  Swa.  454;  Learned  v.  Brown,  94  Fed.  876^ 
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The  decisions  on  this  question,  however,  are  not  har- 
monious; some  courts  confusing  it  with  the  doctrine  that 
tkfTt  is  no  jurisdiction  in  the  limiralty  as  to  mccounts 

But  there  are  ^^Sj^'^^  cases  where  this  question  could,  not 
possibly  be  involved,  like  a  personal  injury  claim,  a  claim 
for  loss  of  goods  shipped,  or  arising  out  of  a  collision. 
There  can  be  no  souncL^^  why  a  part  owner  should 
not  be  permitted  to  procecS  against  the  vessel  in  such  cas- 
es, always  in  subordination  to  other  debts  for  which  he 
P  also  responsible.^* 

lit  is  nothing  in  the  relation  of  part  owners  which 
makes  one  an  agent  for  the  other  any  more  than  there  is  in 
wm  relation  of  tenants  in  common.  Hence  one  part  own- 
er, in  the  absence  of  some  authority,  express  or  implied, 
cannot  bind  the  other  part  owner  for  the  debts  of  the  ves- 
sel. If  cilli'CKist  in  which  the  other  part  owner  has  been 
held  bound,  it  will  be  found  that  there  was  some  course  of 
dealing  or  other  cirtumstance  tending  to  show  express  or 
implied  authority.** 

Disputes  (Jften  arise  between  part  owners  as  to  the  meth- 
od of  using  their  vessel.  If  they  cannot  agree,  the  majority 
^«if|ier  can  take  the  vessel,  and  use  heii  aii4  Itl  sndl  case 
ll  llil  be  entitled  to  the  proits  of  the  arofagt^  but  die  part 
6wner  may  require  him  to  give  security  for  the  protection 
of  his  interest  in  the  vessel  against  loss,  and  admiralty  has 
'^'^  jurisdiction  of  a  libel  to  compel  the  giving  of  such  securi- 
ty." 


36  C.  C.  A.  524;  Fredericlca  Sdiepp  (D.  C.)  l«l  Fed.  623;  Puritan 
(D.  C.)  258  Fed.  271. 

ir  See  the  discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  author  in  his  article 
on  Maritime  Liens,  26  Cyc.  757,  note  62. 

isBrodie  v.  Howard,  17  C.  B.  (84  E.  a  I*)  109;  FRAZEB  T. 
C13THBERTSON,  6  Q.  B.  D.  9a. 

It  Coyne  v.  Caples  (D.  C.)  8  Fed.  638;  YniilMI  Betsina.  F^ 
Ofts.  No.  14^;  Scun    RayiiKHiil  (D.  a)  18  Fed.  547;  pmt,  ma 
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In  such  case  a  minority  owner  who  is  protected  by  such 
a  bond,  and  who  has  refused  to  join  in  the  voyage,  cannot 
ckim  a  share  in  its  j^roats,  as  he  has  had  none  of  the  risk." 

In  cases  of  disagreement  the  majority  owner  has  the  right 
to  the  use  of  the  vessel,  subject  to  Ac  right  ol  the  minority 
to  require  bond ;  but,  if  the  majority  wHl  not  W  Ite  vessel 
at  all,  then  the  minority  can  use  her  on  giving  a  stmtlar 
bond  to  the  majority.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  principle 
of  public  policy  that  vessels  should  be  used,  and,  while  the 
majority  in  case  of  difference  as  to  the  precise  voyage  or 
the  precise  method  of  use  cm  control,  they  cannot  control 
it  so  far  as  to  require  l4ie  vessd  to  he  laid  up." 

Although  admiralty  does  not  have  jurisdictioa  to  decree 
a  sale  of  a  vessel  for  purpose  of  partition  where  the  inter- 
ests in  the  vessel  are  unequal— for  in  that  case  the  majority 
can  nrie— yet,  if  the  interests  are  equal,  and  the  equal  m- 
teresls  disagree  as  to  the  method  of  employment  of  the 
vessel,  then  in  that  case  nei&er  can  compel  the  other  to  give 
way,  and  admiralty  has  jurisdiction  to  decree  a  sale  of  the 
vessel.** 

In  England  there  was  no  jurisdiction  in  admiralty  to  sell 
for  partition  until  the  Act  of  24  Vict.  c.  10.  The  eighth  sec> 
tion  of  that  act  gives  such  jurisdiction,  whether  as  between 
equal  or  unequal  interests,  and  also  of  all  matters  of  ac- 
count between  part  owners." 

20  Marengo.  1  i:>ow.  52.  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,065;  Head  v.  Amm&mg 
Mfg  Co..  lia  U.  S.  9,  5  Sup.  Ct.  447,  28  L.  Ed.  889. 

2iTunno  v.  Betsina,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,236;  Orleans.  11  Pet.  176. 
9  L.  Ed.  677;  Gould  v.  Stanton,  16  Conn.  12;  SoutUwortli  T.  Smith, 
27  Conn.  355',  71  Am.  Dec.  72 ;  England.  12  P.  D.  32.  ^ 

22  Ocean  Belle,  6  Ben.  253,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10.402;  Tmmo  ▼.  BiSlBllMi-. 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,236:  Coyne  v.  Caples  (D.  C.)  8  Fed-  638;  Head 
Amoskeag  Mfg.  Co..  113  U.  S.  9,  23,  5  Sup.  Ot  4«T,  28  I-  M.  88». 
In  such  case  the  court  may  take  necessary  incidoital  aeooonts. 
Emma  B.  (D.  C.)  140  Fed.  TU. 

28  Apollo.  1  Hagg.  Ad.  806..  SMifli*s  Mmlialty  l4iw  *  Practke 

(Ed.  1892)  46  et  seq. 
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On  thtipfiiciple  that  the  itm}or%  fiiks#  m  majoiitj  may 
ttmiifc  the  master  of  the  vessel  at  aiij  time,  even  without 
cause»  and  though  he  is  part  owner;  but,  if  they  remove 
him  prior  to  the  time  for  which  they  had  agreed  to  keep 
him,  or  in  any  way  break  their  contract  with  him,  they  arc 
liable  to  an  action  for  iamases.  Their  power  of  removal, 
'i^^^t0mwew&c,  is  clear,  accept  when  there  m  a  written  agreement 
to  the  contrary.  On  this  subject  section  4250  of  the  Re- 
ifised  Statutes  says: 

**Any  person  or  body  corporate  having  more  than  one- 
half  ownership  of  any  vessel  shall  have  the  same  power  to 
remove  m  master,  who  is  also  part  owner  of  such  vessel,  as 
sttci  majority  owners  have  to  remove  a  master  not  an  own- 

^This  section  shall  not  apply  where  there  is  a  valid  writ- 
agreement  subsisting,  by  virtue  of  which  such  mtster 
"Ifiiid  be  entitled  to  possession,  nor  in  any  case  where  a 
master  has  possession  as  part  owner,  obtained  before  the 
III   ninth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two."  ^* 
In  disputes  with  vessel  owners  admiralty  talces  cogni- 
zance  only  of  legal  titles,  not  of  equitable.** 
The^  '^^iMiralty'procedure  to  obtain  'possession  of  a  ship 
1    is  a  petitory  or  possessory  libel.** 

t4 lizzie  Merry,  10  Bm*  m  Fefl.  Cas.  Now  8.423;  MootBOniery  v. 
Wharton,  Fed.  Cimi.  No.  9^787;  Same  v.  Henry,  1  DaU.  40,  1  Ii.  BcL 
32,  1  Am.  Dec  223;  EUia  B.  Emofy  (C  C.)  4  Fed.  8tt;  Lomhanl  8* 
%  Da  V.  Andencm,  184Fed.lS68,e70.O.A.4a2.  Seetton  4m  o( 
lie  Beflaed  Statatis  Is  eontalned  in  U»  Ik  Oonp.  Mt  %  TOSS. 

i«ik*UpBe^  IBS  U.  &  060, 10  Sm^ Ct  m^UUEA.  200;  Bobert  WL 
mmmA  (1>.  a)  m  IW.  40f ;  Umtid  Traiuportatlon  ft  Lighteraae 
';|^|.<3ii.  ^.■■'mw        ft  ]iaitliiioif;;1!«aiiip^.^       IPk  O IM  ML  80^  m 

"li^.-wue  v«  M  M.  m  14S  a  a  iL  iUL 
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RELATION  OF  VESSEL  OWNERS  AS  WaSPECTTS 

THIRD  PARTIES 

159.  Vessel  owners  are  liable  in  solido  for  the  debts  or  tocte 
of  the  vessel  incurred  in  the  natural  course  of  busi- 
ness by  parties  holding  the  relation  of  agent  to 
siidi  vessel  owners. 

This  is  a  long-settled  principle  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can law.*' 

The  parties  who  are  usually  the  agents  of  the  vessel  are 
the  master  and  the  managing  owner.  These  are  frequently 
combined  in  the  same  person,  and  their  powers  are  sub- 
stantially the  same.  They  may  bind  the  owners  for  debts 
in  the  usual  and  natural  employment  of  the  vessel. 

A  clear  statement  of  the  powers  of  the  ship's  managing 
owner  (which  is  practically  another  term  for  the  ship's  hus- 
band) is  set  out  in  volume  1,  §  428,  of  Bell's  Comnaentaries, 
which  enumerates  them  as  follows,  and  also  the  limitation 
his  powers: 

(1)  To  see  to  the  proper  outfit  of  the  vessel,  in  the  re- 
jM^rs  adequate  to  the  voyage,  and  in  the  tackle  and  furni- 
milkiecessary  for  a  seaworthy  ship.  (2)  To  have  a  proper 
master,  mate,  and  crew  for  the  ship,  so  that  in  this  respect 
it  shall  be  seaworthy.  (3)  To  see  to  the  due  furnishing  of 
provisions  and  stores,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
voyage.  (4)  To  see  to  the  regularity  of  all  the  clearances 
from  the  custom  house,  and  the  regularity  of  the  registry. 
(5)  To  settle  the  contracts,  and  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  furnishings  which  are  requisite  in  the  performance  of 
those  duties.  (6)  To  enter  into  proper  charter  parties,  or 
engage  the  vessel  for  general  ^^^^^  under  the  usual  con- 

f  159.  2  7  Thompson  v.  Finden,  4  Car.  &  P.  158,  19  B.  C.  I*  S20; 
Nestor,  1  Sumn.  73,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,126;  Gallatin  v.  Pilot.  2  Wall 
Jr.  592,  Fed,  Cas.  No.  5,199. 
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iittoiis;  and  to  settle  for  freight  and  adjust  average  with 
the  merchant.  (7)  To  preserve  the  proper  certificates,  sur- 
veys, and  documents,  in  case  of  future  disputes  with  insur- 
ers or  freighters,  and  to  keep  regular  books  of  the  ship." 

In  a  wei-coiisldered  American  case  his  powers  are  enti- 
iperated  as  follows: 

••Tn  provide  for  the  complete  seaworthiness  of  the  ship; 
to  see  that  she  has  on  board  all  necessary  and  proper  pa- 
pers; to  make  contracts  for  freight;  to  collect  the  freight 
||iind  enter  into  proper  charter  parties;  to  direct  the  repairs, 
lappoint  the  officers  and  mariners;  to  see  that  ^bt  vessel  is 
furnished  w4l|i|H&visions  and  stores;  and  generally  to 
conduct  all  tlie  affairs  and  arrangements  for  the  due  em- 
ployment of  the  ship  in  commerce  and  navigation." 
Mr.  Bell  in  treating  of  the  limitations  of  the  powers  of  a 
•ship's  husband,  says: 

"(I)  That,  wi^ottt  special  powers,  he  cannot  borrow 
money  generally  for  the  use  of  llie  ship,  though  he  may 
S«6ttle  the  accounts  of  the  creditors  for  furnishings,  or  grant 
bills  for  them,  which  will  form  debts  against  the  concern, 
whether  he  has  funds  in  his  hands  or  not,  with  which  he 
might  have  paid  them.  (2)  That,  although  he  may,  in  the 
general  case,  levy  the  freight,  which  is,  by  the  bill  of  lading, 
f  If  payable  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  it  would  seem  that  he 
will  not  have  power  to  take  bills  for  the  freight,  and  give 
up  the  possession  and  lien  over  the  cargo,  unless  it  has  been 
so  settled  by  charter  party,  or  unless  he  has  special  author- 
ity to  give  such  indulgence.  (3)  That,  under  general  an- 
thority  as  ship's  husband,  he  has  no  power  to  insure,  or  to 
bind  the  owners  for  premiums ;  this  requiring  a  special  au- 
thority. fMMIIIIINr  as  the  power  of  the  master  to  enter  into 
contracts     affreightment  is  superseded  in  the  port  of  the 


»*^Ml  %  MeLean,  m  N.  ¥.  829,  29  N.  B.  S66.   As  to  his  powers 
ii4  ilpMv  Great  Lakes  Tdwlng  00.  v.  Mills  Transp.  Co., 
tlM^  G.  A.  iiyr,  22  Ii.  It  A.  CH.  S.)  TUO;  Benjamin  Noble, 
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owners,  so  is  it  by  the  presence  of  ^  blip's  htl^d,  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  contracting  parties  that  a  shi^S  littsbani 
has  been  appointed." 

Accordingly,  it  has  been  held  that  his  powers  do  not  ex- 
ttaA  so  &r  as  to  permit  him  to  bind  the  owners  for  the  car- 
go puwhased  for  the  vessel,  that  not  being  considered  as  a 
necessity  in  the  course  of  bttsiitess.**  ^««a<BH 

The  managing  owner  cannot  bind  the  otbers  in  the  home 
port  unless  express  authority  be  shown,  for  the-basis  of  his 
power  is  the  necessity  of  the  vessel,  and  in  the  home  port 
the  owners  can  easily  be  a)nsttlted.*® 

Mor  can  he  bind  mfnonty  owners  who  have  dissented 
from  tfcc  use  of  the  vessel  for  tiiat  particufar  voyage,  for, 
as  they  cannot,  in  such  case,  share  in  the  profits,  it  would 
be  inequitable  to  expect  them  to  bear  the  costs.** 

The  supplies  for  which  part  owners  may  be  bound  by 
their  agents  are  simply  those  things  included  in  the  term 
"ncccssarfes.**  In  another  connection  the  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  "necessariw^"*  whidi  a  cafilnin  may  order 
for  his  vessel  has  been  discussed,  and  the  same  test  applies 
here.   Reference  is  made  to  that  discussion.*' 

The  owners  are  liable  not  only  for  contract  debts,  but 
also  for  the  torts  of  the  master  in  the  -line  of  his  duty,  not 
for  those  outside  the  line  of  his  duty.  For  instance,  in  The 
Waldo  »•  the  owners  were  held  liable  for  injury  to  goods 

2»  Ole  Oleson  (C.  C.)  20  Fed.  3S4. 

80  SPEDDEN  V.  KOENIG,  78  Fed.  504,  24  a  G^  A.  189;  WoodaU  V. 
Dempsey  (D.  C.)  100  Fed.  653 ;  Besse  HeAt  (D.  G.)  85  IW.  eTl; 
Helme  v.  Smith,  7  Bing.  709,  20  B.  G.  Li  309;  Briggs  h  C<*b  V. 
Bamett,  108  Va.  404,  61  S.  B.  T97.  This  pomet  to  UaA  tHe  owners 
personally  In  the  home  port  mast  not  bo  confiMed  wldi  his  power 
to  bind  the  ship  under  Act  June  28, 19i0;  ante,  ekapter  It. 

•1 FRAZBB  T.  CUTHBSacrSON,  6  Q.  B.  D.  98 ;  Vlndobela, 
D.  42;  Id.,  14  P.  D.  50;  ScuM     Bajrmond  (D.  C.)  18  WtA.  54T; 
Stedmaa    Mdler,  20  N.  Y.  437. 
ti  Ante,  9.  107. 

it  Waldo,  *2  Ware,  m  iWl.  Gas.  Mo.  ItM^  Sise,  ahiob  Taylor 
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■on  ll'.MM|l  whie  liiili^^  but  nQt  for  damages  received  hy 
their  sale  and  disposition  after  they  had  been  taken  from 
,  the  vessel ;  the  master,  as  to  these  latter  transactions,  be- 
ing considered  the  agent  of  the  sliipiHjrs.  and  not  of  the 
vessel  owners. 

The  fact  that  a  person  appears  on  the  papers  of  the  ves- 
i;  sei  as  owner  does  pot  make  him  liabte.  As  seen  above,  he 
>s  not  liable  if  he  has  expressly  dissented  from  the  voyage. 
In  addition,,  if  the  bill  of  sale  or  title  which  he  holds  is  a 
mere  security,  as  a  mortgage  in  disguise,  and  he  has  not 
the  possession  of  the  vessel,  he  is  not  liable.  The  question 
reduces  itself  to  one  of  agency.  In  such  case,  as  he  has  not 
possession,  he  has  not  the  power  of  appomlment  or  con* 
trol,  and  the  parties  operating  the  vessel  are  not  his  agents. 
Even  if  the  vessel  is  run  on  shares  by  the  master,  that  does 
aot  constitute  him  their  agent" 

-m,  Brli^iaiii,  S  WMdi,  877,  FeU  Cm.  No.  13,781;  ante^  p.  m 

••Itym  V.  mm  If  CI  B.  m  ,„ji.,  ^  Tt;  Wettb  v.  Mm,  1 

0mt  IMi  Wm.  €m  Mol  ;  MHB||  v.  BakKHa^  79  M.  m, 
$»rC  a  A.  iSS:  MofgiB     Shiaii,  lM|ii  m  211^  Bd.  8f. 
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CHAPTER  Xin 

OF  TBM  BIGHTS  AND  LIABILITIBS  OP  OWNERS  AS  AF- 
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HISTORY  OF  LIMITATION  OF  LIABILITY  IN 

GENERAL 

16a  The  lisiiUtion  of  owner's  liability  is  an  outgrowth  ol 
tiie  modem  maritune  law  and  codes. 

lH^  ^i^ent  civil.  laW"  'tlie-"  owners  were  iMitrnd'  In 
solido  for  the  liabilities  of  the  ship  arising  out  of  contract, 
and  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests  for  liabilities 
-arising  out  of  tort.  This,  however,  merely  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  proportion  as  between  the  owners,  but  not  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  of  their  liability.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  limit  on  this  as  respects  the  value  of  the  vessel. 
But  the  importance  of  encouraghig  maritime  adventures, 
especially  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  that  was  aUnost  the 
only  method  of  communication  among  nations,  led  to  the 
gradual  adoption,  among  the  maritime  continental  codes,  of 
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provisions  limiting  the  liability  of  the  owners  to  their  re- 
spective interests  in  the  ship.    The  greater  frequency  of 
maritime  disasters  in  those  days  of  frail  craft  emphasized 
the  need  of  such  a  provision.  Among  others,  we  find  these 
^^Pl^rried  into  the  lamoiis  marine  Ordonnance  of  Louis  XIV, 
"      provision  of  which  is  that  the  owners  of  a  ship  shall  he 
ible  for  the  deeds  of  the  master,  but  shall  he  dit» 
charged,  abandoning  their  ship  and  freight.* 
.  In  the  last  century  this  policy  was  partially  adopted  in 
England,  though  their  act  of  limited  liabili^  was  then, 
tnd  still  is,  less  favorable  to  the  vessel  owner  ^baii  uiost 
:Mm  '"tuc  otnef  acts. 

il>"The  histoiy  of  the  d'Cvelopment  of  this  principle  of  mod^ 
em  maritime  law  is  summarized  by  Judge  Ware  in  the 
REBECCA,*  decided  long  before  there  was  any  federal 
statute  on  the  subject. 
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Ml.  Tte  federal  iritalliillli  uedem  4283-«a9.  Kwr.  St.* 
hmami  26, 18M,'  and  Act  June  19,  1886.*  They 
iWlesigned  to  encourage  dupping  by  extendinc 

all  possible  protection  to  vessd 

In  one  sense  the  Harter  Act  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §§  802^ 
8035)  is  an  act  limiting  the  liability  of  owners*  This,  hoW"- 
eirer,  regulates  not  so  much  their  liability  in  amount  as  the 
i|tiestion  whether  they  are  responsible  at  all  or  not  But 
lie  acts  immediately  in  view  in  the  piincipal  connection 
are  rather  those  limiting  the  amount  of  their  liability  where 

1  Wk  1 30  Wed,  Caa  p.  tJtl&^ 
*  1  Ware  088)  187,  M.  Clw.  Ko.  11.61». 
Comp.  ^t.  H  80aM027. 
f  «il  Stat.  57  (U.  &  Comp,  St  §  mm} ;  post  p.  401 
'^ii^tMMMMH^^    St  i  .^8027);  poet.  p.  107. 
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some  lifthil%  undoubtedly  eietsls,  and  not  the  acts  deining 
whether  or  not  tiiey  are  liable  at  alL 

The  first  act  above  mentioned,  now  contained  in  sections 
4282-4289  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  was  passed  on  March  3, 
1851,  and  is  similar  to  the  British  statute,  although  in 
many  respects  the  act  itself  and  the  construction  placed  up- 
Hn  it  hj  the  courts  is  more  liberal  to  the  vessel  owner. 

The  statutes  regulating  the  relation  of  shippers  and  car- 
riers were  not  intended  to  repeal  these  statutes  pro  tanto, 
or  to  change  their  policy.* 

Policy  of  the  Act 

The  polky  of  these  acts  is  explained  by  Mr.  Justice  Brad-  ^ 
ley  m  NORWICH  &  N.  Y.  TRANSP.  CO.  v.  WRIGHT,' 
a  leading  case  on  the  subject  In  it  he  says : 

"The  great  object  of  the  law  was  to  encourage  shipbuild- 
ing, and  to  induce  capitalists  to  invest  money  in  this  branch 
of  industry.  Unless  they  can  be  induced  to  do  so,  the  ship- 
ping interests  of  the  country  must  flag  and  decline.  Those 
who  are  wHllug  to  manage  and  work  ships  are  generally 
unable  to  build  and  fit  them.  They  have  pl^ty  of  hardi- 
ness and  personal  daring  and  enterprise,  but  they  have  lit- 
tle capital.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  capital,  and 
invest  it  in  ships,  incur  a  very  large  risk  in  exposing  their 
property  to  the  hazards  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  management 
of  seafaring  men,  without  making  them  liable  for  addi- 
tional losses  and  damage  to  m  indefinite  amount.  How 
many  enterprises  iu  mining,  fl***iufact«^^^aild  itttefual 

•  So  held  as  to  ttie  aeedon  et  tiie  latentalHMV^  ^  which 
defines  Ihe  carriM,  ulieeier  ^  land  or  by  waSTwukli  are  subject 
to  its  proHMfons*  and  «l4HHilft  amendment  raakiiig  13ie  initial 
carrier  primarily  ^*  ^ 

sttd  94  Stat  60S  dT.  8.  Ooiil^HseOlaa);  HoflPmans  (D.  C.)  171 
Burke  v.  Gulf.  C.  &l|||  By.  CJo.  (Mun.  CSt  N.  Y.)  147  N. 
T.8iinp.tM. 

» 13  WsIL  KM,  20  li.  Ed.  588.  See,  also,  DesUons  v.  La  Com- 
pftgnle  Gentle  TraneatlaiititiiCi  210  U.  B.  05,  m  28  Sup.  Ct  664^ 
078»  52  Ia  Bd.  S'lS* 
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improvemeito  wotild  be  utterly  impracticable  if  capitalists 
were  not  encouraged  to  invest  in  tbcni  tbrongli  corporate 
nsttttitions  by  which  they  are  eicempt  fmn  personal  iW 
Mlity,  or  from  liability  except  to  a  limited  extent?  The 
jjnblic  interests  require  the  investment  of  capital  in  ship- 
ifding  quite  as  much  as  in  any  of  these  enterprises.  And, 
if  there  exist  good  reasons  for  exempting  innocent  ship- 
owners from  liability,  beyond  the  amount  of  their  interest, 
for  loss  or  damage  to  goods  carried  in  ^dr  vessels,  pre- 
ctsely  the  same  reasons  exist  for  exempting  them  to  the 
same  extent  from  personal  liability  in  cases  of  collision. 
In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  their  property  is  in  the 
hands  of  agents  whom  they  are  obliged  to  employ." 

Liability  far  Fires— "Design  or  Neglecf* 

The  first  section  of  this  act  •  does  (eonlrafy  to  the  re- 
maining 'porticm  oi  it}  define  c^t^""'€ii:etimiiiiiees'tmder 
which  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  vessel  own- 
er is  involved,  rather  than  the  question  of  its  extent.  It 
provides,  in  substance,  that  there  shall  be  no  liability  at  all 
for  a  fire  unless  the  fire  is  caused  by  the  design  or  neglect 
of  the  owner.  This,  therefore,  fumt^es  ft  complete  de- 
fense t6  any  liability,  and  not,  as  the  remainder  of  the  act, 
a  method  of  surrendering  an  interest  in  the  vessel  itself  as 
a  means  of  limiting  the  liability. 

The  meaning  of  these  words  ''design  or  neglect"  came  up  in 
Walker  v.  Western  Transp.  Co.,»  and  the  construction  plac- 
ed upon  them  by  the  courts  is,  in  substance,  that  the  owners 
are  exempted,  though  there  might  be  some  design  or  ncg- 
lect  of  their  agents  or  employes,  provided  the  vessel  owner 
was  not  guilty  of  any  personal  design  or  neglect  In  the 
opinion  of  the  court  Mr.  Justice  Miller  says: 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  iie  Itotute  intended  to  modify 
the  shipowner's  common-law  liability,  for  everything  but 

•  Mm.  it  I  4282  (17.  a  Ooipp.  St  |  8020). 

•  a  Wall.  HMK  18  L.  Ed.  172.  Bm,  tttoo,  Imgmm  ft  itc^Ie^  Ltd.,  y 
ItervicM  Maritimct,  [1913]  1  K.  B.  588. 
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the  act  of  God  and  the  king's  enemies.  We  ^ink  that  it 
goes  so  far  as  to  relieve  the  shipowner  from  liabill^  fm 
loss  by  fir^  to  which  he  has  not  contributed  either  by  his 
own  design  or  neglect. 

"By  the  language  of  the  first  section  the  owners  are  re- 
leased from  Uabmty  for  loss  by  fire  in  all  cases  not  coming 
within  the  exception  there  made.  The  exception  is  of  cases 
where  the  fire  can  be  charged  to  the  owner's  design  or  the 

owner's  neglect.  . 

"When  we  consider  that  the  object  of  the  act  is  to  limit 
the  liability  of  owners  of  vessels,  and  that  the  exception  is 
not  in  terms  of  negUgence  g»iieralfy,  but  only  of  negligence 
of  the  owners,  it  would  be  a  stroi^  ccmstruction  of  the  act, 
in  derogation  of  its  general  purpose,  to  hold  that  this  ex- 
ception extends  to  the  ofificers  and  crews  of  the  vessels  as 
representing  the  owners.  ♦  *  ♦  We  are,  therefore,  of 
Opinion  that,  in  reference  to  fires  occurring  on  that  class  of 
vessels  to  which  the  statute  applies,  the  owner  is  not  liable 
for  the  misconduct  of  the  officers  and  mariners  of  the  ves- 
sel in  which  he  does  not  participate  personally." 

The  later  case  of  the  Strathdon"  involved  aa  iniury  to 
the  cargo  from  a  heated  flue  in  the  ship.  It  appeared  that 
the  ship  had  been  built  by  reputable  builders.  District 
Judge  Thomas,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  dis- 
cussed these  words  as  follows: 

"Hence  the  shipowners  are  not  liable  for  iniury  to  the 
cargo  by  fire,  unless  the  cargo  owner  prove  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  the  design 
or  neglect  of  the  shipowners  touching  some  duty  that  was 
imposed  on  them  personally.  A  strained  meaning  should 
not  be  given  to  the  words  'design  or  neglect.'  The  word 
'design'  contemplates  a  causative  act  or  omission,  done  or 
suffered  wUlfully  or  knowingly  by  the  shipowner.   It  m- 

!•  (D.  C.)  8»  Fed.  814.  See,  alao,  Diamond.  [1906]  p.  2S2  (an  ovei- 
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volyes  til  intention  to  cause  the  fire,  or  to  suffer  it  to  be 
caused  by  another.   Tlie  culpability  is  in  the  nature  of  ^ 
IS8.  It  is  not  understood  that  there  is  any  claim  that 
le  ire  in  question  was  caused  by  sudi  design  of  tie  ship- 
Jli  limners.    The  word  'neglecf  has  an  opposite  meaning. 
Negligence  inwives  the  absence  of  willful  injury,  and  is  an 
unintended  breach  of  duty,  resulting  in  injury  to  the  prop- 
^    erty  or  person  of  another.   Were  the  shipowners  guilty  of 
such  breach  of  duty?  The  duty  was  to  use  due  care  (and 
^0^0mtLy  be  assumed  that  a  high  degree  of  care  would  be  re- 
iMred)  to  futftish  a  donkey  boiler,  if  one  were  furnished  at 
dl,  so  related  to  the  oth#'Pirts  of  the  ship  that  the  cargo 
carried  in  the  ship  would  not  be  fired,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  action  of  sucti  a  boiler,  at  least  when  properly  used. 
What  should  suitilbff  prudent  proposed  shipowners  do  to 
lulill  this  duty?  If  tliey  were  not  coinpetatt  shipbialders. 
they  should  engage  persons  of  proper  skill  and  carefulness, 
;"and  delate  to  them  the  performance  of  the  duty.   If  the 
illly  could  not  be  delegated  so  as  to  exempt  them  from  lia- 
bility, yet  the  care  and  skill  of  the  builders  would  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  shipowners.  *  *  *  If,  now,  the  ship- 
owner has  employed  such  reputable  constructors,  and  if 
the  use  of  Ae  completed  ship  for  several  years  justify  the 
pitipriety  of  its  arrangement  lid  precaution  against  fire, 
and  if  very  skilled  men  pronounce  that  the  work  accords 
Ivith  the  existing  knowledge  of  their  profession,  and  if  no 
man  be  forthcoming  to  declare  otherwise,  why  should  the 
«iitpowners  be  held  to  have  failed  in  skill  or  diligence? 
Their  care  and  skill  should  be  equal  to  the  prevailing  knowl- 
t^bgt  of  the  mechanism  which  they  undertake  to  construct 
'  •  and  use,  and  to  that  standard  they  have  attained.   If  there 
was  any  higher  skill  or  ability  existing  at  any  time  before 
the  fire,  evidence  of  it  should  have  been  given.   In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  evidence,  and  in  view  of  the  ample  proof  that 
what  was  known  on  the  subject  was  employed  in  the  con- 
ol  Ae  donki)f^lKpi|r  and  flue,  the  shipowners  must 
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be  considered  suitably  diligeiit  It  results  that  they  are  not 
liable  for  the  injury  to  the  cargo  resulting  from  the  fire-" 

Under  this  first  section  exempting  the  ship  from  entire 
liability,  it  has  been  held,  in  considering  the  peculiar  phrase- 
ology of  the  section  itself,  that  it  only  applied  to  fire  on  the 
ship,  or  to  fires  originating  off  the  ship,  and  then  commu- 
nicating to  the  ship,  and  damaging  goods  on  the  ship.  If 
the  injury  was  received  to  goods  on  the  wharf,  or  a  wharf- 
boat  alongside  of  the  ship,  there  would  not  be  any  exemp- 
tion from  liability  under  the  terms  of  this  first  seCtion.^^ 

At  the  same  time,  an  injury  by  fire,  though  not  on  the 
ship,  can  be  set  up  in  partial  exemption  under  section  4283; 
as  injuries  by  fire  occurring  without  the  privity  or  knowl* 
edge  of  owners  come  under  the  terms  of  that  section." 

Hence,  as  to  injuries  by  fire,  the  questkm  of  exemption 
may  arise  in  two  ways :  First,  if  it  occurred  oa  board  ^e 
ship  without  any  personal  design  or  neglect  of  the  ship- 
owner, complete  exemption  from  liability  can  be  pleaded; 
second,  if  it  occurs  in  such  way  as  to  render  the  ship  or  the 
shipowner  liable,  the  owner  may  plead  partial  exemption 
by  surrendering  the  vessel  and  freight  under  the  terms  of 
section  4283. 

Exemption  from  Contract  Liability  by  Act  June  26,  1884 

The  act  of  1851  remained  substantially  as  originally  draft- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  two  slight  amendments  (which  are 
embodied  in  the  tejct  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes), until  1884. 

But  section  18  of  the  act  of  June  26,  1884,  greatly  extelli|| 
ed  its  provisions.  This  section  was  not,  in  terms,  an  amend- 
ment of  the  act  of  1851.  This  first  act  had  only  applied  to 
cases  ex  delicto.   By  the  new  act  the  owners  were  allowed 
to  limit  their  Ikbility  to  their  proportionate  interests  in 

**B«n>t  CD,  a)  26  Fed.  320:  City  of  Clarksville  (D.  C.)  94  Fed. 
.j|ik,61ack  T.  Ashley,  80  Mich.  90,  44  N.  W.  1120. 
^"^pfTpBOVIDENCE  &  N.  Y.  S.  S.  CO.  v.  HILL  MFG.  CO..  10»  0. 1. 

m  s  Sup.  ct  am  en.  2t  u  Ed.  loas. 
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tilt  msel  agmimst  oiligmtiofis  inciirfed  by  a  inaster  or  part 
i^l^eiteiicr*  wlictkcr  on  contract  or  tort  But  this  was  only  to 
debts  fbr  which  they  would  become  liable  on  account  of 
their  ownership  in  the  vessel,  and  did  not  apply  to  personal 
gglptracts  of  their  own.^* 

^^Tli«  ■difference  between,  the  two  acts  is  explained  in  the 
Annie  Faaion/*  where  the  court  aays: 

••We  fail  to  feii  in  the  language  of  the  eighteenth  section 
of  the  act  of  June  26,  1884,  a  purpose  to  repeal  the  provi- 
rfons  of  any  pre-existing  statute.  While  its  terms  are 
irague,  it  would  appear  that  the  sole  object  of  the  act  was 
,.^;^^,to  fix  the  liability  of  the  shipowners  among  themselves,  and 
^itartend  their  right  to  limit  their  liability  under  the  provi- 
sions  of  section  4283  to  all  cases  of  debt  and  liability  under 
contract  obligations  made  on  account  of  the  ship,  with  the 
exception  of  wages  due  employes.  In  Chappell  v.  Brad- 
shaw  (C.  C.)  35  Fed.  923,  the  court  construed  it  thus: 
'There  are  no  words  in  it  which  signify  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  repealing  statute.  It  appears  to  be  another  section, 
intended  to  take  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  act  of  1851,  as 
that  act  is  given  in  the  Revised  Statutes.  It  is  another  sec- 
tion, extending  the  exemption  of  shipowners  to  all  or  any 
debts  or  liabilities  of  the  ship,  except  seamen's  wages  and 
liabilities  incurred  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1884. 
Where  a  subsequent  statute  can  be  so  construed  as  not  to 
lliring  it  in  direct  confiict  with  an  asitecedient  law,  it  will  not 
be  held  by  the  courts  to  repeal  the  former  statute.  Repeals 
by  implication  are  seldom  allowed,  and  to  do  so  in  this  in- 
stance would  be  to  do  violence  to  the  intention  of  Congress, 
which  appears  to  have  been  to  extend  the  act  of  1851  to 

at  FMQetmi  ▼.  Benner  line,  240  U.  S.  353,  38  Sup.  Ct  330,  62  L. 
m  770:  liuckenbach  v.  W.  J,  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  248  U. 
&  139,  S9  Sup.  Ct.  63,  G3  L.  Ed.  170,  1  A.  L.  R.  1522 ;  Capitol  Transp. 
CkK  V.  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  249  U.  S.  334.  39  Sup.  Ct.  292,  63  L.  Ed. 

mi. 

JMnlP^  21  C.  0.  A.  366. 
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exempt  shipowners  from  liabilities  not  embraced  in  this 
act.'  In  Gokey  v.  Fort  (D.  C.)  44  Fed.  364,  Brown,  J.,  said  : 
'I  think  the  act  of  1884  is  doubtless  to  be  treated  as  in  pari 
materia  with  the  act  of  1851  (Rev.  St.  §§  4233-4285),  and 
dmkmd  to  extend  the  act  of  1851  to  cases  of  the  master's 
acts  or  contracts,  and  thus  to  bring  our  law  into  harmony 
'mmm  with       general  maritime  law  on  this  subject* " 

Amendment  of  June  19, 1886 — Constitutionality 

The  act  of  June  19,  1886,  was,  in  terms,  an  amendment  of 
HmM^  of  1851.  The  original  act  had  debarred  from  its 
b^HPIs  the  owners  of  any  canal  boat,  barge,  or  lighter,  or 
any  vessel  used  in  rivers  of  hikmd  navigation.  There  had 
been  some  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  of  "inland  naviga- 
tion" under  this  law,  and  it  had  been  held,  among  others, 
that  the  exception  did  not  apply  to  the  Great  Lakes.^' 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  these  acts  has 
been  considered  in  two  notable  cases.  In  Lord  v.  Goodall, 
N.  &  P.  S.  S.  Co.,**  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  up- 
held under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Ccmsdtuiion;  that 
being  a  case  of  a  vessel  which  navigated  the  high  seas 
between  ports  of  the  same  state.  But  afterwards  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  validity  of  the  law  in  relation  to  vessels  en- 
gaged solely  in  inland  navigation  came  before  the  court,  and 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  sustained  under  the 
admiralty  clause  of  the  Constitution,  independent  of  the 
commerce  clause.  The  reasoning  of  the  court  is,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  doctrine  of  limited  liability  is  an  established 
part  of  the  general  maritime  law,  and  that,  while  that  gen- 
eral law  has  no  place  in  our  jurisprudence  until  adopted,  the 
right  to  adopt  it  at  any  time  is  clearly  vested  in  Congress. 
This  question  has  been  discussed  fully  in  the  chapter  re- 
ts Oralg  V.  Contiiieiital  Ins.  OOn  141  V.  S.  638, 12  Siq>.  Ct  HT,  35  L« 
Bid.  886. 

i«4  Sawy.  282,  SM.  Cas.  No.  8,606;  lOn  102  TJ.  &  641,  26  L.  Bd. 
224. 
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BY  WHOM  UMITATION  OF  LIABIUTY  MAY  BB 

OUaMBD 

m  Tlic  beiitEt  of  llic  act  inly  be  c^^ 

put  oifncr  wlio  Imd  no  pvMty  or  knowlodge  of  tiie 
fault  wMch  gwm  rise  to  Hie  liability. 

Wbefe  a  vessel  is  owned  by  several  parties,  and  incnrs  lia- 
lilities,  though  those  liabilities  are  incurred  by  the  master 
or  managing  owner,  the  other  part  owners,  who  had  no  priv- 
ity or  knowledge  of  it.  can  claim  the  benefit  of  the  act,  and 
limit  their  responsibility  to  the  value  of  their  several  part 
interests.  This  applies  to  debts  and  liabihues  contracted 
in  the  usual  course  of  trade  of  a  vessel,  as  wdl  as  to  tom. 

Its  benefits  may  be  claimed  by  the  underwriter  ^  whom 
a  vessel  has  been  abandoned,  and  against  any  liabaity  m- 
cnrred  while  the  vessel  is  in  charge  of  their  agent. 

As  the  act  is  part  of  the  general  mantime  law,  it  may 
be  claimed  by  a  foreigner." 

Bnt  it  can  be  claimed  only  by  an  owner  or  charterer  op- 
erating the  ship.  One  who  hures  a  ship  under  a  contract 
which  leaves  her  operation  to  some  one  else  cannot  take 
ajvamage  of  the  statute.*' 

tt  Aatebfw  231;  In  re  Garnutt,  141  U.  S.  1.  U  Sup.  Ct  WO,  85  L 

i  162  !•  liwmard  (D.  C.)  14  Fed.  63;  Wteitr  V*  Beyer  IP* 
C)  74  Ffed.  873:  S.  A.  McCauUey  (D.  C.)  «ltW.  302;  DWM» 

"T^.^'^tZiTlns,  CO..  141  U.  a  6118,  12  imp.  Ot  fl,  » 
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AGAINST  WHAT  LIABILITIES  LIMITATION  MAY 

BE  CLAIMED 

Ii3.  Under  the  original  act,  the  only  liabilities  against 
which  exemption  couM  be  pleaded  were  tfaoae  over 
which  «a  admiralty  court  would  have  juria^etkm, 
whether  in  point  of  fact  they  were  being  asserted 

in  an  admiralty  court  or  in  a  common-law  court 
having  concurrent  jurisdiction. 
But  under  the  amendment  of  June  26,  1884,  the  defense 
was  autliofiasd  ^^*nmt  imiunaiitiniia  tiiTftff'  oi  ac* 
tionidso. 

The  leading  decision  laying  this  down  as  the  test  under 
the  original  act  is  EX  PARTE  PHENIX  INS.  C0.»*  In 
that  case  a  fire  had  communicated  from  the  vessel  to  the 
shore,  and  had  done  dainage  on  the  shore.  It  was  con- 
tended that  the  vessel  owner  could  limit  his  liahiUty  against 
such  a  cause  oi  action  as  this,  and  that  it  came  inthtn  the 
language  of  the  statute.  The  court,  however,  held  that,  as 
a  cause  of  action  originating  on  water,  but  consummate  On 
land,  could  not  be  asserted  in  an  admiralty  court,  the  own- 
er could  not  claim  the  benefit  of  the  act,  it  being  a  part  of 
the  general  maritime  law,  and  resting  mainly  on  that  law 
for  its  validity.** 

As  examples  of  such  causes  of  action,  the  defense  has  been 
sustamed  against  fires  on  vessels,**  and  it  may  be  pleaded 
not  only  against  loss  or  damage  to  property,  but  also 
against  personal  injuries,  including  those  resulting  in  death ; 
and  not  only  against  those  injured  on  the  vessel  itself  which 
is  settii^  up  the  exemption,  but  those  also  injured  upon 

»  See,  al8o^  Q«oMdi  Traaq^  Cki.  v»  OaancMi  (O.  04  88  M.  121; 

Maim,  p*^  "8i8» 
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anflHllfcvssel  by  the  negligence  of  tiie  vessel  msserttnf 

Hie  exenmtion.** 

This  includes  injuries  due  to  collision. 

Though  the  test  of  maritime  jurisdiction  was  applied  as 
10  cases  nailer  the  Oftginal  act,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  the  intent  of  the  ameniment  of  June  26^  1884,  was  to 
eirtend  the  exemption  to  nonmarithrie  causes  of  action  as 
weU,  whether  in  contract  or  tort,  in  pursuance  of  the  pol- 
icy of  encouraging  American  shipping." 

In  this  respect  the  poUcy  of  the  act  differs  from  that  of 
the  liarte  Act  It  has  been  seen  "  that  the  Harter  Act  is 
held  to  regulate  only  the  relations  between  a  shipper  and 
his  own  ship,  and  not  to  affect  any  righto  of  action  which 
parties  on  another  dip  injured  by  the  offendmg  shtp  nmj 
'ham 

On  the  other  hand,  this  act  enables  the  owner  to  defend 
Mmself  not  only  against  his  own  shippers  or  passengers, 
but  against  those  on  the  other  vessel  as  well.  The  reason 
for  the  differaice  of  poicy  is  that  the  Harter  Act  works  an 
entire  exemption  from  all  liability,  whereas  this  act  permits 
«tt  injured  party  to  subject  the  owner's  interest  in  the  ves- 
sel, and  merely  pr<|^s  the  owner  from  additional  hability 
beyond  the  value  aTnis  vessel. 

The  act  may  be  invoked  even  against  unseaworthiness 
caused  by  negligent  loading,  which  is  another  striking  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  Harter  Act"* 

tiBUTUSB  BOSTON  &  S.  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  130  U.  S.  527,  9 
8m  Ct  W2.  82  L.  Ed.  IW*  ^bert  Dumois.  177  U.  S.  240,  20  Sup. 
S!W  4i  L.  Ed.  751;  aty  A  Columbus  (D.  C.)  22  Fed.  4^;  Am- 
■lefto  CDt  C.)  23  Hftd.  112;  Giaholm  v.  Barker,  U  B.  2  Bq. 

Id.- 1  Ch.  App.  223. 

..NSiwiCH  ft  N.  Y.  TBANSP.  CO.  v.  WRIGHT  13  Wall.  104, 
miAm^mi  ©rwit  western.  118  U.  a  620.  6  Sup.  Ct.  1172.  80  li. 

*1^f  Blchardson  t.  Harmon,  222  U.  S.  96,  32  Sm  CJfc  2T,  88  1*  » 
110;  Rochester  (D.  C.)  230  Fed.  519. 
St  Ante,  p.  188. 
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1^  ,u^y  1^  pl^i^^  g|^g{gi^  guy  ^n^fiHigful  acts  of  the  mas- 
ter; few  example,  his  wfongful  sale  of  the  cargo.*^ 


PRIVITY  OR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  OWNER 

164.  In  order  for  the  owners  to  exonerate  tibem8elve8»  iim 
negligent  act  must  have  been  withoiit  thdr  privity 
or  knowledge.  This  means  the  personal  privity  or 
knowledge  of  the  owners,  and  not  the  mere  privity 
or  knowledge  of  their  agents;  except  that  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation  the  privity  or  knowledge  of 
the  presidait  or  other  high  official  above  grade 
of  an  employ6  is  the  privity  or  knowledge  of  tibs 
corporation,  and  would  defeat  the  right  of  Ac  cor- 
poration to  the  exemption. 

The  question  what  constitutes  privity  or  knowledge  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  is  clear,  at  the 
outset,  that  aetlteil  knowledge  of  the  owners  wonld  pre- 
vent them  from  claiming  the  exemption.** 

Nor  can  it  be  claimed  against  liabilities  which  the  own- 
ers have  personally  contracted;  for  instance,  supplies  or- 
dered by  them  personally.*' 

It  can  be  claimed  only  against  those  liabilities  incurred 
as  owner,  not  a^;adnst  contracts  outside  of  the  regular  func- 
tions of  ikt  vessel  owner.  For  instance,  it  has  hem  held 
that  it  could  not  be  set  up  against  a  vessel  owner's  contract 
to  insure  the  goods  shipped." 

It  may  be  set  up  even  against  defects  which  would  be  held 
to  ocmstitute  unseaworthiness  if  those  defects  were  not  dis- 
covefible  by  the  <Mrdinary  examination  of  an  unskilled  per- 

>•  ones  Loring  (D.  G)  48  Fed,  463. 

f  164.  »» In  re  Meyer  (D.  C.)  74  Fed.  881. 

««Amos  D.  Carver  (D.  C.)  35  Fed.  665  ;  McPhaU      WmiSHlS  (D. 
0.)  41  Fed.  61;  Gokey  v.  Fort  (D.  C.)  44  Fed.  364. 
•«  Laverty  v.  Clause  (D.  a)  40  Fed.  542. 


son.  ttk  Quiiilan  v.  Pew  the  owners  had  chartered  the 
vessd  out  to  the  master.  There  was  a  defect  in  the  rigging 
iHpf  liiiitiie  tine  of  the  comnienceiiieiit  of  the  iroyage  which  the 
owners  did  not  know,  and  which  the  master  did  know  be- 
fore slie  sailed.  The  owners  had  employed  him  to  put  the 
vessel  in  order,  and  he  did  not  report  this  defect  to  them. 
In  consequence  of  the  defect,  one  of  the  crew  was  injured, 
and  the  owners  attempted  to  limit  their  liability  by  appeal- 
ing to  this  statute  This  was  contested  on  the  ground  that 
they  ought  to  have  known  of  this  defect;  that  it  was  such 
a  defect  as  affected  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  should  be  denied  iht  exemptkm.  The 
court,  however,  held  that  the  knowledge  of  the  agent  em- 
ployed by  them  to  make  these  repairs,  and  their  joint  obliga- 
tion to  render  the  V|t«^  seaworthy,  did  not  make  them 
privy  to  this  defect,  and  therefore  that  they  were  entitled  to 
limit  their  liability. 

In  the  Warkworth,'"  which  arose  under  the  English  stat- 
ute, a  collision  was  caused  by  a  defect  in  the  steering  gear 
of  the  vessel.  The  owners  had  employed  a  man  on  shore  to 
inspect  the  vessel;  and,  if  he  had  done  his  duty,  the  de- 
fect could  have  been  discovered.  It  was  held  that  this  fact 
dill  not  prevent  the  owners  from  limiting  their  liability. 

In  Lord  v.  Goodall,  M.  &  P.  S.  S.  Co^**  Circuit  Judge 
Sawyer  thus  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  words  "privity 
or  knowledge"  : 

"As  used  in  the  statute,  the  meaning  of  the  words  'privity 
or  knowledge'  evidently  is  a  personal  participation  of  the 
owner  in  some  fault  or  act  of  negligence  causing  or  contrib* 
utiiig  to  the  loss,  or  some  personal  knowledge  or  means  of 

•  «i8  M.  Ill,  5  a  a  A.  4sa 

■•  t  p.  B.  W;  14,  9  P.  B.  141. 

•§4  fawy.  29^  Vei.  Gas.  No.  BjS09,  Tblt  ease  wm  taktn  fo  tte 
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knowledge,  of  which  he  is  bound  to  avail  himself,  of  a  con^ 
templated  loss,  or  of  a  condition  of  things  likely  to  produce 
or  contribute  to  the  loss,  without  adopting  appropriate 
means  to  prevent  it  There  must  be  some  personal  con- 
atrrence,  or  some  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  himself,  or  in  which  he  personally  partkq^ates,  to 
constitute  such  privity,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  as 
will  exclude  him  from  the  benefit  of  its  proviswns.  Hill 
Mfg.  Co.  v.  Providence  &  New  York  S.  S.  Co.,  113  Mass. 
499,  18  Am.  Rep.  527.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  owner,  how- 
ever, to  provide  the  vessel  with  a  competent  master  and  a 
competent  crew,  and  to  see  that  the  ship,  when  ^  sails,  is 
in  all  respects  seaworthy.  He  is  bound  to  exercise  the  ut- 
most care  in  these  particulars— such  care  as  the  most  pru- 
dent and  careful  men  exercise  in  their  own  matters  un- 
der similar  circumstances ;  and  if,  by  reason  of  any  fault 
CM*  neglect  in  these  particulars,  a  loss  occurs,  it  is  with  his 
privity,  within  the  meamip^  ♦  ♦   ♦   So,  also, 

if  the  owner  has  cxercisclall  proper  care  in  making  his 
ship  seaworthy,  and  yet  some  secret  defect  ensts,  which 
could  not  be  discovered  by  the  exercise  of  such  due  care, 
and  the  loss  occurs  in  consequence  thereof,  without  any 
further  knowledge  or  participation  on  his  part,  he  is  in 
like  manner  exonerated,  for  it  cannot  be  with  his  'privity 
or  knowledge,'  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  or  in  any 
just  sense;  and  the  provision  is  that  *thc  Ikhility  Ol  the 
owner  ♦  *  *  for  any  act,  matter  or  thing,  loss,  etc., 
♦  *  ♦  occasibned  without  the  privity  or  knowledge  of 
such  owner  or  owners,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  amount 
or  value  of  the  interest  of  such  owner  in  such  vessel  and 
her  freight  then  pending.*  This  language  is  broad,  and 
takes  away  the  quality  of  warranty  implied  by  ^  oommon 
law  against  all  losses  except  by  the  act  of  God  and  the  pub- 
lic enemy.  When  the  owner  is  a  corporation,  the  privity 
m  knowledge  of  the  managing  officers  of  the  corporation 


tnnst  be  regarded  as  the  privity  and  knowledge  of  the  cor- 

fcifiliciii  itseli" 

Bm  if  the  warranty  ill  scaworthineas  springs  from  an 
dp ress  contract  made  by  the  owner  personally,  and  not  as 
•  mere  implication,  the  owner  cannot  defend  on  the  want  of 
privity  or  knowledge,  for  he  must  know,  what  contract  he 
made  personally.*' 

The  question  of  the  privity  or  knowledge  of  a  corpora- 
tion has  been  the  subject  of  many  interesting  decisions. 
The  result  these  decisions  is  in  substance  that  knowledge 
of  some  defect  (even  amouatitig  to  unseaworthiness)  by 
some  agent  or  employ^  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  corpo- 
lation,  so  as  to  defeat  its  right  to  the  exemption ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  president  or  other  high  official  of  the  cor- 

.Uiporatkin  would  be. 
i\in  tie  COUMA,"  the  vessel  was  rendered  unscaworthy 
lij^  the  method  in  which  her  master  and  crew  loaded  her, 
and  it  was  contended  that  this  defeated  the  corporation  own- 
er's right  to  the  exemption.  District  Judge  Brown,  how- 
^«ver,  held  that  it  did  not.  In  his  opinion  he  says : 

*  "I  think  the  petitioner,  upon  surrender  of  the  freight 
($23,846.58),  is  entitled  to  the  exemption  provided  by  sec- 
tion 4283  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  not  being  privy  to  the 
defects  in  loading,  or  in  the  management  of  the  ship  at  sea, 
nor  having  knowledge  of  them.  Privity  and  knowledge  are 
chargeable  upon  a  corporation  when  brought  home  to  its 
principal  officers,  or  to  the  superintendent,  who  is  its  rep- 
resentative; and,  if  such  privity  or  knowledge  were  here 
brought  home  tJb  Mr.  Schwerin,  the  petittoner't  mjuj^mr 
tendent,  th^  would  be  chargeable  npoa  the  corporation. 
But  the  privity  or  knowledge  referred  to  in  the  statute  is 
not  that  which  arises  out  of  the  mere  relation  of  principal 

tT  Pendleton  v.  Beoner  Um  ^      S.  353,  38  Sup.  Ct  330.  €2  I«. 
Ed.  T31K 
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and  agent  by  legal  construction.  If  it  were,  the  statute 
would  have  notiiing  to  operate  upon,  mact  the  owner  does 
not  become  liable  at  all  except  for  the  acts  of  himsdf  or 
his  agent.  The  object  of  this  statute,  however,  was  to 
abridge  the  liability  of  shipowners  arising  out  of  a  merely 
constructive  privity  with  their  agent's  acts,  by  introduc- 
ing the  rule  of  limited  liability  prevailing  in  the  general 
maritime  law,  wpoa  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  statute,  so 
far  at  least  as  respects  damages  for  torts ;  while  the  act 
of  1884  extends  this  limitaticm  to  contracts  also,  except  as 
to  seamen's  wages.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  knowledge  or  privity 
that  excludes  the  operation  of  the  statute  must,  therefore, 
be  in  a  measure  actual,  and  not  merely  constructive ;  that 
is,  actual  ^irough  the  owner's  knowledge,  or  authorization, 
or  immedia^  c<Kitfol  oi  the  wrongful  acts  or  conditims,  or 
through  some  kind  of  personal  participation  in  them.  If 
Mr.  Schwerin,  the  superintendent,  had  been  either  charged 
personally  with  the  duty  of  directing  or  managing  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  cargo  with  reference  to  the  stability  of  the 
ship,  or  had  assumed  that  function,  the  csompai^  would  per- 
haps have  been  'prirf*  to  any  defects  ill  loading  arising  from 
the  negligence  of  workmen  under  his  immediate  direction 
and  control,  whether  he  had  actual  knowledge  of  their  de- 
linquencies or  not ;  since  it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  in  im- 
mediate charge  and  actual  control  to  see  and  know  that 
proper  directions  are  carried  out.  However  that  may  be, 
Mr.  Schwerm  lad  no  audi  duty,  and  as||||pd  no  such 
function.  That  duty,  as  the  evidence  shows,  was  commit- 
ted to  a  competent  stevedore,  who  acted  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  master  and  first  mate,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them.  The  master  and  mate  were  the  proper 
persons  to  determine  and  insiire  ^e  necesiNuy  trim  and  sta- 
bility of  ^e  ship,  and  are  supposed  to  be  specially  qualified 
to  do  so.  Lawrence  V.  Mintum,  17  How.  UX),  111,  116,  15 
L.  Ed.  58.  Whatever  mistakes  or  negligence  may  have 
occurred  in  that  work,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Schwer- 
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in  knew  of  them ;  nor  wooM  they  naturally  hai^c  come  to 
his  knowledge ;  and  I  do  not  see  the  least  reason  to  doubt 
liis  testimony  that  he  believed  that  the  ship  was  properly 
an4  perfectly  seaworthy.  The  deck  load  was  no  m- 
Ikatiofi  to  the  contrary,  because  deck  loads  were  custom- 
ary, aad  safe  with  proper  loading  bdow." 

In  tiie  Annie  Faxon,"  an  injury  happened  from  an  ex- 
plosion of  the  boiler.  It  appeared  that  the  corporation  own- 
ing the  vessel  had  left  the  duty  of  inspecting  this  boiler  to 
a  competent  marine  engineer,  and  that  the  defect  which 
caused  tlie  iajury  would  not  have  been  apparent  to  an  un- 
skiliei  person.  It  was  held  that  the  negligence  of  this  em- 
ploye to  inspect  the  boiler  properly  was  not  such  privity  or 
knowledge  of  the  corporation  as  defeated  its  right  to  the 
exemption.  In  the  opinion  Gilbert,  J.,  says: 

'•We  are  unable  to  perceive  how  there  can  be  imputation 
of  privity  or  knowledge  to  a  corporation  of  defects  in  one 
of  its  vessel's  boilers,  unless  the  defects  were  apparent,  and 
of  such  a  character  as  to  be  detected  by  the  inspection  of  an 
unskilled  person.   The  record  fails  to  show  that  the  de- 
fects were  of  this  character.  The  testimony  fairly  sustams 
Ithe  finding  of  the  court  that  the  defects  in  the  boiler  were 
not  patent,  and  that  they  could  have  been  discovered  only 
by  applyiug  the  proper  tests  after  the  repairs  of  June,  1893. 
The  test  was  not  applie4  and  in  that  omission  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  negligence  of  the  petitioners,  as  found  b^r 
the  court.    When  we  consider  the  purpose      the  law 
which  is  under  consideration,  and  the  construction  that  has 
I  been  given  to  it  by  the  courts,  it  is  obvious  that  the  man- 
'  MM9  of  a  corporation  whose  business  is  the  navigation  of 
vc^s  are  not  required  to  have  the  skill  and  knowledge 
which  are  demanded  of  an  inspector  of  a  boiler.  It  is  suffi- 
cient if  the  corporation  employ,  in  good  faith,  a  competent 
person  to  make  such  inspection.  When  it  has  employed 
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such  a  person  in  good  faith,  and  has  delegated  to  him  that 
br«m^  of  its  du^,  its  liability  beyond  the  value  of  the  ^ 
vessel  and  freight  ceases,  so  far  as  concerns  injuries  from 
defects  of  whkh  it  has  no  feao^dedge,  and  which  are  not  ap- 
parent to  the  ordinary  observer,  but  which  rcqutre  fOf  their 
detection  the  skill  of  an  expert.** 

It  was  held,  however,  in  this  same  case,  that  the  require- 
ment of  section  4493  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  Comp. 
St  §  82^),  making  exceptions  in  favor  of  passengers  on 
vessels,  was  not  atected  by  the  limited  liability  act,  it  being 
an  entirely  different  statute,  which,  when  considered  ni  pari 
materia  with  the  limited  liability  act,  might  be  com^dered 
an  exception  to  it. 

In  Craig  v.  Continental  Ins.  Co.,**'  the  injury  arose  from 
He  negligence  of  an  employe  of  the  insurance  company  to 
which  the  vessel  had  been  abandoned.  The  employe^  was 
attempting  to  bring  her  to  port  in  a  ^aabkd  conditkm. 
The  court  held  that  his  negligence  was  not  the  privity  or 
knowledge  of  the  insurance  company,  which  owned  her  by 
virtue  of  the  abandonment,  and  that  they  could  claim  the 
limitation  of  liability. 

The  habitoal  6ism&x4  oi  tic  illfc  against  immoderate 
speed  in  a  fog  by  the  navigators  of  a  ship  does  not  derive 
the  owner  of  the  right  to  a  limitation  unless  knowledge  of 
such  practice  is  brought  home  to  him.*^ 

The  failure  of  the  captain  of  a  ship  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions of  his  Government  in  time  of  war  does  not  defeat  the 
owner's  right  to  a  limitation.** 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Repubtic,**  a  barge  belonging 
to  a  corporation  was  being  used  for  an  excursicm,  and  while 

*o  141  U.  S.  638,  12  Sup.  Ct.  97,  35  K  Ed.  886. 

«i  Dcslions  V.  La  Compagnie  G^n^rale  TnmsaHaiitlqiie,  210  U.  S. 
96,  28  Sup.  Ct  664,  62  Lu  Ed.  973 ;  Boston  Marine  las.  Ok  MM* 
r0politan  Bedwood  Lumber  Co.,  197  Fed.  703,  U7  C  d  A.  97. 

4s  liQsltanla  (D.  G.)  261  Fed.  Wk 

«•  61  Fed.  169,  9  a  a  A.  m 
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iR.«9ich  use,  with  many  passengcri  ikoard,  was  injured  by 
m  ihttiKierstonii  of  no  eartraordinary  severity.  The  barge 
Imd  been  inspected  by  tbe  president  of  the  corporation,  and 
its  nnsafe  condition  was  appaient  The  ciMirt  hoid  that  his 
knowledge  was  the  knowledge  of  the  corpotstiom  tad  that 
they  could  not  plead  the  statute  in  defense  under  such  cir« 
cumstances. 

A  superintendent  with  general  control  and  management 
of  a  company's  business  is  an  official  of  such  grade  that  his 
knowle%e  is  the  knowledge  of  the  corporation.** 

THE  VOYilllB  AS  THE  UNIT 

m  The  eoi  of  the  voyage  is  the  thne  as  off  which  tlic  «e- 
emption  can  be  claimed,  the  voyage  being  taken 
as  the  unit.  If  the  voyage  is  broken  up  by  a  dis- 

i  for  csan^e,  when  the  vessel  is  totally 

loeii— that  la  taken  aa  the  tima. 

1§  It  ^  readily  be  understood  that  the  act  does  not  intend 
to  permit  the  owners  an  exemption  for  an  indefinite  period 
prior  to  the  accident  As  th^||<rf  1884  extended  the  right 
of  exemption  to  debts  as  wdl  iMpts^  ^  hardahip  of  such 
a  construction  would  be  patent.  Hence  the  courts  hav^ 
taken  the  voyage  as  the  unit,  and  permitted  the  owner  to 
protect  himself  simply  against  the  liabilities  of  the  voyage. 
This  may  be  difficult  to  apply  in  many  cases,  and,  in  fact, 
in  the  case  of  boats  which  make  very  short  voyages,  may 
greatly  curtail  the  beneit  of  the  act  to  the  owner;  but  that 
is  settled  as  the  test. 

In  the  CITY  OF  NORWICH,**  this  was  laid  down  as 
the  rule  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  There  the^ 
vessel  was  destroyed  by  an  accident 

MErie  lifter  108  (D.  C.)  250  Fed.  490;  Eastern  S.  S.  Corpoiir 
ttoa  ▼.  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Co.  (C.  C.  A.)  256  Fed.  497. 

I  165.  *»  118  U.  S.  468,  e  Sup.  Ct  1150,  30  I*.  Ed.  134.  See,  also, 
jgpericana  (D.  O)  230  IPed.  853. 
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1^  l^l^l  -y^^gl^^^M  vessel  had  one  accident,  and, 
proceeding  on  her  voyage,  had  a  second  acddait,  entk-ely 
disconnected  with  the  first— the  result  of  the  second  acci- 
dent being  the  wreck  of  the  vessel.  The  court  held  that  the 
termination  of  the  voyage  was  the  second  accident,  and 
that  the  owners  could  limit  their  liability  for  everything  up 
to  that  point  on  that  voyage.*^ 
This  means  the  straight  voyage,  not  the  round  trip.^* 


,^smm     SXTSNT  OF  LIABILITY  OP  PART  OWNERS 

166.  The  part  owners  are  liable  each  to  the  extent  of  their 

proportionate  interest  in  the  vessel,  except  that  a 
part  Ofwiier  peraooalbr  liable  cannot  claim  the  es- 
emption  at  idl^** 

MBASURB  OP  LIABILITY— TIME  OP  ESTIMATING 

VALUES 

167.  The  value  oi  the  vessel  and  pending  freight  is  taken 

Imt  after  tiie  accident,  or  end  ot  the  voyage,  if  ^e 
iMiyage  is  not  broken  up  by  tiie  accident. 

This  is  laid  down  by  the  Suprme  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  SCOTLAND,*®  and  marks  a  material  difference  be- 
tween the  American  and  English  act.  Our  act  fixes  the 
value  of  the  vessel  just  after  the  accident,  so  that,  if  she 
is  totally  lost,  the  liability  of  the  owner  is  practically  noth- 
ing. The  English  act,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a  txmnage 

«•  UB    &  QSMi,  a  Ba^*  Ot  tm,  ao  L.  Bd.  isa. 

4T  See,  alBO,  Gokegr  v.  Fort  (D.  a)  U  M.  aSi;  Oea  U  OaiHd^, 
107  Fed.  5^  46  G.  G.  A.  456. 

«■  Deslions  v.  La  Gompagnie  O^nic&le  TrsnsatlantUiOib  210  U.  S. 
96k  28  Sop.  Gt  664,  52  L.  Ed.  973. 

S  166.  Whitcomb  v.  Emerson  a>.  a)  60  Fed.  128;  Giles  Lorlna 
(P.  C.)  48  Fed.  463. 

1  167.      105  U.  a  24*  26  U  Ed.  1001.  | 
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valuation  just  before  the  accident,  so  Hiat,  in  doe  «l  total 
loss,  under  the  English  act  the  owner  must  make  tip  to  the 
Creditors  of  tlie  vessel  substantially  the  value  of  the  vessel 
iminjured* 

III  the  CITY  OF  NORWICH,"  it  is  settled  as  the  law  of 
is  country  that  the  value  is  taken  at  of  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  if  not  lost,  but  at  the  accident  il  the  ve«iel  is  totaUy 
lost,  and  the  voyage  thereby  broken  up.  Hence,  if  a  vessel 
is  partially  injured,  and  subsequently  raised  and  repaired, 
Jhe  owners  can  have  the  cost  of  raising  and  repairing  taken 
kto  consideration,  and  receive  credit  for  them  in  the  valua- 

HcMi  of  the  vessel. 

The  voyage  itself  may  be  rather  an  indefinite  expression. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  held  in  tlie  case  of  a  vessel  nsed 
during  a  fishing  season  that  the  entire  fishing  season  ought 
to  be  treated  as  one  voyage,  and  that,  therefore,  the  owners 

^wt  account  for  the  entire  season's  earnings  in  order  to 

Sbin  tie  benefit  of  the  limitation.'* 

^JPAME— PRIOR  LIENS 
168.  The  res  must  be  surrendered  clear  oi  prior  liens. 

In  fixing  the  value,  the  owner  must  account  for  the  value 
of  the  res,  clear  of  all  liens  or  claims  prior  to  the  voyage. 

The  res,  in  the  sense  of  this  statute,  may  consist  of  more 
than  one  vessel.  In  the  BordentoiTO,l|j||^ma  tugs  bekmg- 
Ing  to  the  same  owner  were  towing  a  large  tow  ol  many 
barges.  After  the  towage  commenced,  one  of  the  tugs 
was  detached,  but  the  two  remaining  tugs  were  guilty  of 
an  act  of  negligence,  causing  great  loss.  The  court  held 

mt^tm  U.  a  468.  e  Snp.  Ct.  mW,  so  I*.  Ed.  m  see.  also.  Abbie 
^Fstnhbs  (D.  C.)  28  Fted.  719;  Maudi  drank  (D.  139  Fed.  747; 
Id..  114  im  m  83  C.  C.  A.  276. 

It  WUlMinli  V.  BknenKm  (D.  C.)  50  Ved.  12& 

f  ISa   »>  CD.  €.)  40  IM.  682. 
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that  the  owner,  in  order  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  statute, 
must  surrender  the  two  tugs  that  participated  in  the  negli- 
gent act,  but  not  the  one  which  had  been  detached  before 

the  act  occurred. 

In  the  Columbia,"  a  barge  without  means  of  propulswrn 
was  being  towed  by  a  tug,  and  a  large  quantity  of  freight 
was  on  the  barge.  When  exemption  was  claimed  agamst 
2n  accident,  including  large  claims  of  personal  injury,  it 
was  held  that  the  owner  was  required  to  surrender  both 
the  tug  and  the  barge. 

The  rule  is  that  the  vessels  at  fault  must  be  surrendered, 
not  those  who  are  innocent  instruments.  For  instance,  in 
case  of  tug  and  tow,  the  question  whether  tug  or  tow  should 
be  surrendered  would  depend  on  the  question  which  was 
liable,  neither  being  re^nsible  for  the  acts  of  the  other." 

As  stated  above,  the  owner  must  also  snrreader  the  vessel 
clear  of  prior  liens.  If  this  were  not  so,  he  nt^fat,  by  mort- 
gaging  the  vessel  to  her  value,  withdraw  all  funds  from  the 
creditors  of  the  boat.  Accordingly,  in  the  Leonard  Richr 
ards,*'  the  court  says: 

"The  first  question  suggested  by  counsel  for  the  owners 
of  the  tug  is  as  to  the  proper  construction  .to  be  put  upon 
the  words  Value  of  the  interest  of  the  owner,'  as  used  in 
the  limited  liability  act.  The  section  of  tiie  act  in  pofait,  or 
SO  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  quote,  is  as  follows:  'The 
liability  of  the  owner  of  any  vessel,  ♦  *  *  for  any  loss, 
damage,  or  injury  by  collision,  ♦  ♦  ♦  done,  occasioned, 
or  incurred,  without  the  privity  or  knowledge  of  such  own- 
er or  owners,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  amount  or  value  of 

• 

6*  73  Fed.  226,  19  C.  C.  A.  436.  _  • 

55  Eugene  F.  Moran  v.  New  York  Cent,  tt  mm  B.  Co.,  2il2  U.  a 

466,  29  Sup.  Ct.  339.  53  L.  Ed.  GOO ;  Transfer  No.  21.  248  Fed.  489. 

160  C.  C.  A.  469  ;  Erie  Lighter  106  (D.  C.)  250         490;  CyBrten 

Bros.  (D.  C.)  252  Fed.  185. 
Be  (D.  C.)  41  Fed.  818.   See,  also^  Gok«f  V,  Wwt  (D.  a)  4i  Htd. 
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tlie  iiitmst  of  sucli  owner  in  sudi  leisel,  and  her  freight 
then  peniling/  Rev*  St  U.  &  §  4283.  Iti||Mn(^ »  ^ 
case  that  supplies  to  a  large  amount  had  hep||pp|ished  to 
this  tug,  which  were  at  the  time  of  the  collision  unpaid  for, 
and  which,  under  the  law,  were  liens  upon  the  vessel;  and 
tlie  insistmcnt  of  counsel  was  that  although  the  tug  had  an 
apparent  value  of  $8^000,  and  had  been  appraised  at  that 
siimi  yet  the  'interest  of  the  owner*  in  her  ought  not  to  be 
calculated  upon  that  basis,  but  thai  from  the  afipmsed  val- 
iHM  the  vessel  should  be  deducted  the  full  amount  of  the 
debts  and  claims  owed  by  the  vessel,  and  the  bililliilafc- 
en  to  be  the  true  'value  of  the  interest*  of  the  owner.  In 
other  words,  that,  while  the  stipulation  filed,  and  upon 
which  the  tug  wa»  released  from  the  custody  of  the  officers 
and  returned  to  her  owner,  was  for  ^&fiGO,  yet  when  the 
time  came  for  payment  of  the  sum  into  court  m  compliance 
with  its  condition,  to  be  distributed  among  ItbelanU  and 
claimants  according  to  law,  there  should  be  first  deducted 
therefrom  a  sum  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  all  debts  due 
for  supplies,  repairs,  etc.,  for  which  liens  against  the  vessel 
couM  be  en^need,  and  the  balance  only  brought  here  as  the 
true  value  of  the  ovracr*s  interest,  to  be  distributed  pro  rata 
among  the  libelants.  Without  considering  whether  the 
owner  is  not,  by  his  own  act  estopped  from  raising  this 
question  now,  after  entering  into  a  stipulation  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  tug  if  she  be  found 
in  fault  to  the  other  libelants,  and  in  consideration  thereof 
receiving  security  from  the  law  from  all  further  or  greater 
liability,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  real  value  of  the 
vessel  in  fault  without  regard  to  Uens  upon  her  at  Ac 
aiination  of  her  voyage,  upon  which  she  negligently  caused 
Ike  injury  complained  of,  measures  justly  and  equitably 
lis  value  of  the  mterest  of  the  owner  therein  as  contemplat- 
ed by  the  limited  liability  act** 
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m  The  owner  must  also  surrender  damages  recovered 
from  anotlier  vesseL 

If  the  owner  has  proceeded  against  another  vessel,  and 
recovered  damages  for  the  injury  to  his  vessel  in  the  acci* 
dent  against  which  he  is  claiming  liability,  he  must  surren- 
der these  damages  also;  they  being  considered  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  vessel.  This  was  held  in  O'Brien  v.  Mill- 
er.'* In  delivering  tiie  opinion  of  the  court  Mr.  Justice 
White  say3: 

"The  clear  purpose  of  Congress  was  to  require  the  ship- 
owner, in  order  to  be  able  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  lim- 
ited liability  act,  to  surrender  to  the  creditors  of  the  ship" 
all  rights  of  action  which  were  directly  representative  of 
the  ship  and  fredgbt  Where  a  vessel  has  been  wrongfully 
taken  from  the  custody  of  her  owners,  or  destroyed  through 
the  fault  of  another,  there  exists  in  the  owner  a  right  to 
require  the  restoration  of  his  property,  either  in  specie  or 
by  a  money  payment,  as  compensation  for  a  failure  to  re- 
store the  property.  Manifestly,  if  the  option  was  afforded 
the  owner  of  the  ship  to  receive  back  his  property  or  its 
value,  he  could  not,  by  electing  to  take  its  value,  refuse  to 
surrender  the  amount  as  a  condition  to  obtaining  the  bene- 
fit of  the  act.  ♦  *  ♦  Indeed,  that  a  right  of  action  for  the 
value  of  the  owner's  interest  in  a  ship  and  freight  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  the  ship  itself,  was  decided  in 
^is  court  in  the  case  of  Sheppard  v,  Taylor,  5  Pet.  675,  8 
L.  Ed.  269,  *  *  *  Mr.  Justice  Story,  delivering  the 
Opinion  (A  the  court  said  (page  710,  5  Pet,  and  page  282,  & 
L.  Ed.) :  'If  the  ship  had  been  spedfically  Itsto^^  there  i» 

§169.  •tl<g  lJ.S.287,^  W.Gt  140,  42  11.  Bd.4Qa.  8i(!,  also,. 
St  Johns  (D.  C.)  101  I>ed.  489. 
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no  doubt  tliat  tie  sctmcn  might  him  pm^eded  tgilnst  it 
in  the  admirilty  in  a  suit  in  rem  for  the  whole  eiMnpeiaiatkMi 
due  to  them.  They  have,  by  the  maritime  law,  an  indisputa- 
hle  lien  to'lhis  extent.  This  lien  is  so  sacred  and  indelible 
that  it  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  expressively 
said  that  it  adheres  to  the  last  plank  of  the  ship.  Relf  v. 
The  Maria,  1  Pet.  Adm.  186, 195.  note,  Fed,  Cas.  No.  lim  I 
The  Sydney  Cove,  2  Dod.  13 ;  The  Neptune,  1  Hagg.  Ad. 
227,  239.   And,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  case  of  a  restitution  in  specie  of  the  ship  itself 
and  a  restitution  in  value.  The  lien  reattaches  to  the  thing, 
and  to  whatever  is  substituted  for  it  This  is  no  peculiar 
principle  of  the  admiralty.   It  is  found  incorporated  into 
4ll^doctrines  of  courts  of  common  law  and  equity.  The 
owner  and  the  lienholder,  whose  claims  have  been  wrong- 
fully displaced,  may  follow  the  proceeds  wherever  they  can 
distinctly  trace  them.  In  respect,  therefore,  to  the  proceeds 
of  the  sMp,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  affirming  that  the  lien 
in  this  case  attaches  to  them.'  Nor  docs  the  ruling  in  the 
CllPllF  NORWICH, -supra,  ^at  the  proceeds  of  an  in- 
surance policy  need  not  be  surrendered  by  the  shipowner, 
coniict  with  the  decision  in  Sheppard  v.  Taylor.  The  de- 
cision as  to  insurance  was  placed  on  the  ground  that  the  in- 
surance was  a  distinct  and  collateral  contract,  which  the 
shipowner  was  at  liberty  to  make  or  not.  On  such  question 
there  was  division  of  opinion  among  the  writers  on  mari- 
time law  and  in  the  various  maritime  codes.  But,  as  shown 
by  the  full  review  of  the  authorities  found  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court  and  m  the  dissent  in  the  CITY  OF  NORWICH, 
all  the  maritime  writers  and  codes  accord  in  the  conclusion 
that  a  surrender,         the  right  to  Umit  liability,  must  be 
inade  of  a  sum  recemd  by  the  owner  as  the  direct  result 
of  the  loss  of  the  ship,  and  which  is  the  legal  equivalent 
and  substitute  for  the  ship.   We  conclude  that  the  owner 
who  retains  the  sum  of  the  damages  which  have  been 
«riHMW  him  for  the  loss  of  his  ship  and  freight  has  not 
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surrendcKd  'the  amount  or  irihie^  (section  4283^  Biev.  St. 
U.  S.)  of  his  interest  in  the  ship ;  that  he  IBMIi^:hren  up 

the  'whole  value  of  the  vessel'  (section  4284) ;  that  he  has 
not  transferred  'his  interest  in  such  vessel  and  freight'  (sec- 
tion 4285).  It  follows  that  the  shipowner,  therefore,  in 
the  case  before  us,  to  the  extent  of  the  damages  paid  on 
accottnt  of  1M  coQisbn,  nvas  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the 
ship,  and  the  libelants,  as  such  creditors,  were  entitled  to 
collect  their  claim,  it  being  less  in  amount  than  the  sum 
of  such  proceeds." 

MME-*FR£lCrHT  ^^\::,^- 
im  Pendhig  freight  must  be  sunendcfed. 

The  owner  is  also  required  to  surriMder  pending  freight. 
This  has  been  held  to  mchide  demurrage,  and  ^«paid  fare 
of  passengers.** 

If  any  freight  has  been  earned  or  prepaid  during  the  voy- 
age, the  owner  must  account  for  it ;  but,  if  the  voyage  it 
broken  up,  so  that  no  freight  is  actually  earned,  then  he 
cannot  be  made  to  pay  it** 

The  freight  to  be  surrendered  is  the  gross  freight  for  tip 
voyage.** 

If  the  vessel  owner  is  carrying  his  own  goods,  he  must 
account  for  a  fair  freight  for  them.**^ 

A  government  subsidy  is  not  freight,  and  need  not  be 
surrendered.®^  \^ 

i  170.  it  ones  LoiiBC  (D.  a)  48  Ved.  463;  Main,  3182  U.  8.  m 
14  Sop.  Gt  486,  38  Ii.  M.  381.  As  to  fbe  meanliig  nC  frd^t,  tm 
ante,  p.  155»  I  72. 

•tCSETT  OF  NORWICH,  118  IJ.  S.  488,  6  Sop.  Ct  1160.  80  Ii.  M. 

AIMa  a  BtaMm  (D.  C)  28  Fed.  719. 
•1  Allen  T.  Ma<^ay,  1  Spr.  219,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  228. 
•s  Dedknui  v.  La  Compaguie  G^MLe  Tnniatlantlipie^  210  U.  S. 
05,  28  Bm-  Ct  664.  52  Lu  lid.  973. 
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SAME— SALVAGE  AND  INSURANCS 

If  L  iil'vage  and  iaiiiziiice  need  not  be  surrendered,  neither 
lniin|>  nn  ffififfifff  In      vftsdl  or  £rei|^tt 

But  tlie  owner  is  not  required  to  acooisnt  for  salvage  earn- 
ed during  tlie  voyage.*' 

And,  if  lie  lias  taken  out  insurance,  lie  is  not  required  to 
aceount  for  the  insurance  money  collected  by  him;  that 
'^^^W  *  being  a  collateral  undertaking,  and  not  an  interest  in  the 
vessel.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  says  in  the 
CITY  OF  NORWICH.'* 

"The  next  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  the  peti- 
tioners were  bound  to  account  for  the  insurance  money  re- 
ceived by  them  for  the  loss  of  the  steamer,  as  a  part  of  their 
interest  in  the  same.  The  statute  (section  4283)  declares 
that  the  liability  of  the  owner  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
or  value  of  his  interest  in  the  vessel  and  her  freight ;  and 
section  4285  declares  that  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  compliance 
with  the  law  if  he  shall  transfer  his  interest  in  such  vessel 
and  freight,  for  the  beneit  of  claimants,  to  m  trnsttte.  li 
insurance  an  interest  in  the  vessel  or  freight  insured,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law?  That  is  the  precise  question  be- 
fore us. 

"It  seems  to  us,  at  first  view,  that  the  learned  justice  who 
decided  the  case  below  was  right  in  holding  that  the  word 
'interest*  was  intended  to  refer  to  the  cctent  ot  amotmt  of 
ownililllll^  the  party  had  in  the  yessel,  such  as  his 
aliquot  share,  if  he  was  only  a  part  owner,  or  his  contingent 
interest,  if  that  was*  the  character  of  his  ownership.  He 
mi^hlbe  absolute  owner  of  the  whole  ship,  or  he  might  own 
btll  i  imall  fractional  part  of  her,  or  he  might  have  a  tem- 

1 171.      In  fe  Mieymt  (D.  C.)  74  Fed.  881. 

•«118  U.  S.  468,  6  Sup.  Ct  1150^  80  U  Bd.  m   Smv  alw^  Vmm 

,  |i^gl|lipaiiMtit  la  CD.  a)  2oa  WtM^^ 


{K>rary  or  contingent  ownership  of  some  ldnd«  or  to  some 
extent.  Whatever  the  extent  or  character  of  his  ownership 
might  be — ^that  is  to  say,  whatever  his  interest  in  the  ship 
might  be— the  amount  or  value  of  that  interest  was  to  be 
the  measure  of  his  hability. 

"This  view  is  corroborated  by  reference  to  a  rule  of  law 
nrhich  we  suppose  to  be  perfectly  well  settled,  namely,  that 
the  insurance  which  a  person  has  on  property  is  not  an  in- 
terest in  the  property  itself,  but  is  a  collatersd  contract, 
personal  to  the  insured,  guarantying  him  against  loss  of 
the  property  by  fire  or  other  specified  casualty,  but  not 
conferring  upon  him  any  interest  in  the  property.  That  in- 
terest he  has  already,  by  virtue  of  his  ownership.  If  it  were 
not  for  a  rule  of  public  policy  against  wagers,  requiring  in- 
surance to  be  for  indemnity  merely,  he  could  just  as  well 
take  out  insurance  on  another's  property  as  on  his  Own; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  this  would  give  him  no  interest  in 
the  property.  He  would  have  an  interest  in  the  event  of  its 
desMctipn  or  nondestruction,  but  no  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty. A  man's  tnt^r^t  in  property  insured  is  so  distinct 
from  the  insurance  that,  unless  he  has  such  an  into^est  in- 
dependent of  the  insurance,  his  pi^y  will  be  void." 


PROCEDURE— TIME  FOR  TAKING  ADVANTAGE 

OF  STATUTE 

172,  The  owner  may  take  advantage  of  the  statute  at  any 
time  before  he  is  actually  compelled  to  pay  the 

Under  the  American  practice,  he  may  contest  his  liability 
for  any  damages  at  all,  fight  that  through  all  the  courts, 
and,  if  finally  defeated,  take  advantage  of  the  statute.** 

i  172.  •»  BENEFACJTOB.  1<»  U.  8.  280^  26  L.  Ed.  351;  S.  A.  Mc- 
OauUey  (D.  a)  90  Fed.  302. 
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Ht  do«  mot  lose  his  right  by  giving  bond  in  the  original 
suit,  eilhwp  in  the  trial  court  or  the  appellate  court,  or  by 
y^!^^U&am  to  hmt  an  appraisal  or  otherwise  follow  strictly  the 
procedure  prescribed.** 

Sims— BSFSN8S  TO  SUIT  AGAINST  OWNSR,  OR 
INDEPENDENT  PROCEEDING 

iiiiii 

^;|fa  Tlie  wmnmt  mm^  bo  att  iqi  either  by  defense  to  a  suit 
bfoiigiit  agaiiist  owiiii|||p  by  an  Independent 
mammmmMnar  mudur  tlie  lideral  ailuiirilty  niiei» 

If  it  is  desired  to  defend  against  one  daim,  the  atmplest 

ll  iliiii^  |g  answer  or  plea  in  the  suit  asserting  that  claim 
against  the  owner.  Hence  it  is  settled  that  this  is  a  proper 
mode  of  taking  advantage  of  the  statute,  and  it  may  be  in- 
voked either  in  the  federal  or  state  courts.** 

Where  the  claims  are  many,  and  it  is  desired  to  convene 
^f^lfm  all  in  cme  proceeding,  the  naual  method  is  by  petition 

the  federal  court  The  procedure  on  these  petitions  is 
regulated  by  admiralty  rules  54-58.** 

Such  a  petition  may  be  filed,  though  but  one  claim  is 
being  asserted  against  the  ship  or  owner.** 

It  may  be  filed  before  any  suit  is  brought  at  all  against 
the  owner  J* 

••Bodiester  (D.  G.)  230  Fed.  519;  T.  W^iUagtiNI  P«  0.1  2li 
lid.  728;  Ethelstan  (B.  C.)  246  Fed.  187. 

i  173.  «T  SCOTLAND,  105  U.  S.  24,  26  L.  Ed.  1001 ;  Great  West- 
en,  US  U.  S.  520,  6  Sup.  Ot.  1172,  30  L.  Ed.  156 ;  Loughin  v.  Me- 
CSiulIey,  186  Pa.  517,  40  Atl.  1020,  48  L.  R.  A.  33,  65  Am.  St  Rep.  872. 

••Aa  this  treatise  is  on  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  can  only 
cmaorily  allude  to  procedure,  the  discussion  of  procedure  on  this 
act  will  necessarily  be  very  brief.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
excellent  treatise  of  Mr.  Baaedict  <»i  Admiralty  for  further  details 
of  procedure. 

•»  White     Island  Transp.  O.,  233  U.  S.  346,  34  Sup.  Ct  589,  58 
L.  Ed.  993;  Strong  t.  Holmes,  HS  Fed.  554,  151  C.  0.  A.  490. 
TO  Ex  pirte  Slay  ton,  105  U.  S.  451,  26  U  Ed.  1066. 


§  174)  METHOD  OF  DISTEIBUTIOH 

If  suits  are  pending  against  the  owner  in  other  jnrisdic- 
tions,  the  proceeding  in  the  admiralty  court  is  exclusive; 
and  litigants  in  the  other  courts  may  be  enjoined  from  lit- 
igating further  in  those  courts,  and  may  be  compelled  to 
come  into  the  admkalty  court.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  injunctions  to  proceedings  in  statc^cgurts  are  not  for- 
bidden by  section  720  M  the  Revised  3iiHH|^^ 

METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

174.  Under  the  express  provisions  of  ^e  statute,  •n  ctotoBS 
filed,  whether  they  have  an  admiralty  MMi^md 
or  are  mere  personal  claims  against  the  owner,  are 
paid  pro  rata.^'  «<iiriMBl 

This  pro  rata  rule  applies  simply  to  the  claims  on  the 
voyage,  which,  as  seen  above,  is  taken  as  the  unit.  Ques- 
tions of  priority  as  between  those  claims  and  claims  on  oth- 
er voyages  cannot  well  arise  in  ^e  proceeding ;  for  it  has 
been  seen  that,  when  the  owner  seeks  the  benefit  of  the 
statute,  he  must  surrender  ^  res  dear  of  all  prior  Uens 
or  claims  against  it.  Hence,  under  Ais  procedure,  Ae  court 
has  in  its  possession  an  unincumbered  res,  arid  divides  that 
pro  rato  among  those  who  have  suffered  on  that  special 
voyage,  regardless  of  the  marshaling  of  other  claims  which 
would  take  placse  if  no  proceeding  for  limitation  of  liability 
was  pending. 

f  1  U  S.  Comp.  St.  §  1242 ;  PROVIDENCE  &  N.  T.  S.  S.  CO.  v. 
mLL  MFG.  CO.,  109  U.  S.  «78,  3  Sup.  Ct  379,  617,  27  L.  Ed.  1038  ; 
In  re  Wbitelaw  (D.  C.)  71  Fed.  733.  735 ;  San  Pedro.  223  U.  S.  365. 
32  Sup.  Ct  275.  56  L.  Ed.  473,  Ann.  Cas.  1913D,  1221  (holding  also 
that  an  injunction  is  not  necessary,  and  that  the  proceeding  Itself 
has  the  effect  of  a  statutory  injunction). 

I  174.  Butler  v.  Boston  &  S.  S.  S.  Co..  130  U.  S.  527,  9  Sup.  Ct 
612,  32  Ia  Ed.  1017;  Maria  &  Elizabeth  (D.  C.)  12  Fed.  627;  Cats- 
klU  (D.  C.)  95  Fed.  700;  St  Johns  (D.  C.)  101  Fed.  469;  Glaholm  v. 
Barker,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  598 ;  Id.,  1  Ch.  App.  223 ;  Boston  Marine  Ins. 
Co.  V.  MetropoUtan  Redwood  Lumber  Co.,  197  Fed.  703,  IIT  a  C. 
A.  ^7. 
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CHAPTBE  XVII 

#iraQi  BViAxrvB  pbiobixibs  of  MABmiiB  LIENS  m 

AMOm  mCH  OIBBE  AM>  ALSO  AS  BETWEEN  TQIM 

ism  mmmMMmmm  lews  ob  tituqs  * 


m  B^tivi  Baiik  M  Allied  Igr  mtera  of  Qal^ 
tiS-lTr.        OotttiMt  Ltent  In  OvMnii. 
im        Siftiiian't  WftgM.. 


■■■ 


Snpidipb  AATimce^  Towafflb  Vm»S»»  ^ 


lit 

182. 


IIH 


■iliii 


Bottomry. 

Nonmaritlme  Liens  and  Titlei. 
Tort  Liens. 

184  Belatlve  Rank  as  Affected  by  Date  of  Vesting— . 
Liens  of  Same  Character. 
Among  Liens  of  Different  Character. 
Between  Contract  and  Tort  Liens. 
IfiT,        As  between  Tort  Uens. 
]j88.  BAtlTe  Rank  as  Affected  by  Suit  or  DeerMb 


-mUkTim  KANK  AS  AFFECl 

CLAIMS 


m.  The  orcter  in  which  Ueiui  are  paid  d^inilii  upon  lour 

i»<m#l:fiiif #fiCliett-  ■ 

(a)  Their  fdatiire  merit, 
(h)  The  tiiiie  at  which  the  len  ipeit^ 
(c)  The  date  at  which  proceedings  are  commenced  for  Ha 
en{<Mxement. 

'I ^' W  'date  'Of  the  decree. 


The  relative  rank  of  maritime  liens  5s  the  subject  of  much 
inflicting  decision,  frcwi  which  it  is  impossible  to  extract 
any  infleatihie  general  rule.   While  there  are  elementary 

•lIodilM  by  Merchant  Marine  Ad  «iprof«d  June  5,  1920^  vaasei^ 

loo'  'late  for.  diaenailon. 
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lirindples  underlying  the  doctrine,  thiqr  may  be  affected  at 
any  time  by  special  equities  or  circumstances  superseding 
the  general  principles,  and  forming  an  exception  to  them. 
On  this  subject,  Judge  Brown,  when  District  Judge  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  said  in  the  CITY  OF  TA- 
WAS :  * 

"The  subject  of  marshaling  liens  in  admiralty  is  one 
which,  unfortunately,  is  left  in  great  obscurity  by  the  au- 
thorities. Many  of  the  rules  deduced  ftom  the  English  cas- 
«s  seem  inapplicable  here.  So,  also,  the  principles  applied 
where  the  contest  is  between  two  or  three  libelants  would 
result  in  great  confusion  in  cases  where  50  or  60  libels  are 
€led  against  the  same  vessel.  The  American  authorities, 
tiMfllf  by  no  means  harmonious,  and  it  is  scarcely  too 
muSpiiay  that  each  court  is  a  law  unto  itself." 

ThSmarshaKi^  liens,  being  intended  to  work  justice 
among  the  lienors,  should  not  be  so  applied  aa  to  work  in-j 
jury  to  third  parties.' 

SAlifi-€OMTRACT  LISB^  Ht  GENERAL 

176,  These  must  first  be  considered  in  reference  to  their 

general. nature,  as  there  is  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
herent mMt  in  certain  ones  over  others,  in  the  ab- 
sence oM|||i||ta  arising  from  the  compara- 
tive <b^9iBMnr  service  and  other  considera- 
tions. , 

177,  Among  contract  liens  in  general  the  ordcir  of  rank  may 

be  stated: 

(a)  Seamen's  wages. 

(b)  Salvage. 

(c)  Materials,  supplies,  advances,  towage,  pilotage  and 

general  average. 

(d)  Bottoouy. 

(e)  Nonmarittme  liens  and  tities* 

I  im   1  (D.  C.)  3  Fed.  m 
^  Olloeglat  (18981  F.  1. 


m.^-^^^mtm»  iwowrass  ot  mamtdib  ujom    (Ch.  17 

SJIlfS-SAAliEN'S  WAQBS 

178,'  It  i«  a  iavorile  principle  of  the  admiralty  that  seamenPti 
^  ,       ^^^^  are  of  the  Mglieit  rank  and  dignity*  adhcr- 
I      ing  to  file  laat  itoik  of  a  ih^  and  ranking  a^ 
i      mt-  cmtract  liana  of  tbe,^  same  reli^ffi:.dil9i» 

In  tkc  Virgo  •  District  Judge  Benedict,  in  passing  upon 
tlieir  rank  as  compared  to  salvage  and  other  supplies,  heM 
them  to  rank  even  supplies  furnished  after  the  vessel  was 
brongiit  into  port  and  after  the  wages  had  accrued,  as  the 
supplies  were  of  a  nature  that  did  not  add  anything  to  the 
value  of  the  vessel,  and  as  the  time  was  so  short  that  the 
seamen  could  hardly  have  been  responsiMe  for  not  proceed- 
ing more  promptly.  In  Ae  opinion  he  says: 
^  "I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  wages  of  the 
seamen,  whidl  are  nailed  to  the  last  plank  of  the  ship,  and 
which  under  no  drcumatances  contributed  to  the  general 
average,  as  weE  aa  the  salvage  demand,  are  entitled  to  pri- 
ority in  payment  over  the  demands  of  the  other  libelants, 
jio  one  of  whom,  it  will  be  observed,  in  any  degree  added  by 
their  services  to  the  iraluc  of  the  vessel,  or  in  the  slightest 
degree  increased  the  fund  realized  from  her  sale.  It  is  a 
case  of  some  hardship  to  the  materialmen,  no  doubt,  but 
no  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  case  where  the  vessel 
proves  insufficient  in  value  to  pay  her  bills.  The  hardship 
in  this  case  arises,  not  from  any  fault  dn  the  part  of  ^ 
salvors  or  the  seamen,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  material- 
men furnished  what  they  did  to  a  vessel  so  largely  incum- 
bered by  liens  superior  in  grade  to  their  demands." 

In  tie  Paragon,*  Judge  Ware  said : 

''Among  privileged  debts  against  a  vessel,  after  the  ce- 

Inenses  of  justice  necessary  to  procure  a  condemnation  and 

♦1  Ware.  Sas.  Fet.  €m  Wk  Itm 
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itie,  and  such  charges  as  accrue  for  the  preservation  of  the 
vessel  after  she  is  brought  into  port  (1  Valm,  Comm.  362; 
Code  Commer.  No.  191),  the  wages  of  the  crew  hold  the 
first  rank,  and  are  to  be  first  paid.   And  so  sacred  is  this 
privilege  held  that  the  old  ordinances  say  that  the  savings 
of  the  wreck,  are  to  the  last  nail,  pledged  for  their  payment. 
Consulat  de  la  Mcr,  c.  138 ;  Cleirac  sur  Jugemens  d'Oleron, 
art  8»  note  31.  And  this  preference  is  allowed  the  seamen 
for  thdr  wages  independently  of  the  eoinameial  policy  of 
rewarding  their  exertions  in  saving  the  ship,  and  tims  giv- 
ing them  an  interest  in  its  preservation.   The  priority  of 
their  privilege  stands  upon  a  general  principle  affecting  all 
privileged  debts;  that  is,  among  these  creditors  he  shall 
be  preferred  who  has  contributed  most  immediately  to  the 
preservation  of  tha^^i^ng.  2  Valin,  Comm.  12,  liv.  3,  tit  5, 
m  10.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the  last  bottomry  bond 
is  preferred  to  those  of  older  date,  and  that  repairs  and  suf- 
plies  furnished  a  vessel  in  her  last  voyage  take  precedence 
of  those  furnished  in  a  prior  voyage,  and  that  the  wages  of 
the  crew  are  preferred  to  all  other  claims,  because  it  is  by 
their  labors  that  the  common  pledge  of  all  th.ese  debts  has 
been  preserved,  and  brought  to  ajplace  of  safety.   To  all 
the  creditors  they  may  say,  'SiMltieicimus  totius  pignoris 
causam/  The  French  law  (Ord.  de  la  Mcr.  liv.  1,  tit.  14,  art. 
16;  Code  Commer.  191)  confines  the  priority  of  the  seamen 
for  their  wages  to  those  due  for  the  last  voyage,  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  rule  applicable  to  privileged  debts ; 
that  is,  that  the  last  servkes  which  contribute  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  thing  shall  be  first  paid.   But  this  restric- 
tion is  inapplicable  to  the  engagements  of  seamen  in  short 
coasting  voyages,  which  are  not  entered  into  for  any  de- 
terminate voyage,  but  arc  either  indefinite  as  to  the  terms 
of  ^e  engagement,  and  are  determined  by  the  pleasure  of 
the  parties,  or  are  for  some  limited  period  of  time." 

Wages  for  a  voyage  have  been  also  held  to  rank  a  bottom- 
ry bond  executed  for  the  necessities  of  that  very  voyage. 
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jMMse,  Iwit  for  the  efforts  of  the  seamen,  the  vessel  would 
have  reached  port,  and  the  bottomry  bondholder  would 
A^e  had  nothing  to  hold  for  his  claim.* 

If  they  rank  subsequent  materials  circ«m»' 
stances  just  explained,  a  fortiori  they  rallPil^^  and 
supplies  practically  concurrent  with  them.' 

They  also  rank  salvage,  and  damage  claims  incurred  on  a 
|rcvions  voyage,  under  the  principle,  which  we  have  seen 
running  thraigli  the  admiralty  law,  that  the  prior  lienhold- 
ers  have  a  jus  in  re  or  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  ship  it- 
self, and  that  efforts  tending  to  the  preservation  of  the  res 
are  incurred  for  their  benefit.' 

I 

1^  tUME— SALVAQS 
m  Saibnw^  may  mat  my  prior  lien  for  which  it  saves 

It  may  not  be  entirely  accurate  to  put  salvage  behind  even 
seamen's  wages  when  we  consider  its  nature. 

The  salvor  ranks  seamen's  wages  incurred  prior  to  the 
salvage  services,  upon  this  same  principle  that  it  tends  to 
the  preservation  of  the  res,  without  which  the  seamen  them- 
selves might  lose  their  security.* 

I  In  the  leading  case  of  the  FORT  WAYNE,*  the  court, 
diicussing  this  question,  and  deciding  that  salvage  was 
ahead  of  prior  seamen's  wage^,  says : 

•It  may  be  remarked  here  that  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt, 
nor  is  it  controverted  in  this  case,  that,  if  there  had  been  a 
salvage  service  rendered  by  the  wrecking  company  within 

•  BOBA  (a  a)  34  Fed.  348;  Irma,  6  Ben.  1.  Fed.  Cas.  Na  7.064. 

•  Sailor     Taylor,  23  C.  C.  A.  343,  77  Fed.  476. 
T  LlUie  Laurie  (C.  O.)  50  Fed.  219. 

I  179.  •  SeUna,  2  Notes  Cas.  Ad.  &  Ec  18;  Atlienian  (D.  O)  8^ 

|i^248. 
«1  Bond,  476.  Fed.  Qm,  Hn.  8,1112. 
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the  meaning  of  the  maritime  law,  it  imports  m  Men  in  th^r 
favor  which  has  priority  over  claims  for  wages  earned,  or 
supplies  furnished,  before  the  sinking  of  the  boat.  This  is 
well-established  law,  and  has  its  basis  in  obvious  principles 
of  justice  and  reason.  Meritorious  salvors  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  priviiege»  and  the  rights  of  those  having  liens  before 
the  salvage*  service  must  be  secondary  to  those  having  a  sal- 
vage claim.  This  principle  is  well  stated  in  Coote's  Ad- 
miralty Practice.  The  author  says  (page  116) :  'The  suitor 
in  salvage  is  highly  favored  in  law,  on  the  assumption  that, 
wiUiout  his  assistance,  the  res  might  have  been  wholly  lost. 
The  service  is,  therefore,  beneficial  to  all  parties  hayii^ 
cither  an  interest  in  or  a  claim  to  the  ship  2nd  her  freight 
and  cargo.'  And  again  (page  117),  it  is  laid,  down  that  'sal- 
vage is  privileged  before  the  original  or  prior  wages  of  the 
ship's  crew,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  saved  to  them  as 
much  as,  or  eadem  ratione  qua,  the  ship  is  saved  to  the 
owners.'  This  doctrine  is  so  well  settled,  both  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  authorities,  that  it  is  useless  to  multiply 
citations." 

For  the  same  reasoa  salvage  is  superior  in  dignity  to  ma- 
terials and  supplies.^* 

It  is  also  ahead  of  the  cargo's  claim  for  general  average 
arising  out  of  a  jettison  on  the  voyage  when  the  vessel  was 
subsequently  wrecked,  since  the  salvor  saved  the  <mly 
property  against  Which  the  claim  for  general  average  could 
be  asserted.** 

Judge  Longyear,  in  delivering  the  opinion,  says : 

"It  was  conceded  on  the  argument,  and  such  is  undoubt- 
edly the  law,  that  the  lien  for  salvage  takes  precedence  of 
the  Uen  for  general  average.  The  libel  of  the  insurance 
companies  in  this  case  is  in  terms  lor  general  averai^,  and 
X  can  see  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  war* 

f  M.  Vanderoo^k  ^  €.>  24        412;  ^^^^^9^  .2W ; 
Umt  lAarle  (€.  O.)  SO  IM.  219. 
ti  Spanldiiig,  1  Brown,  Ad.  310,  Fed.  Oas.  No.  IMIS. 
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.j*^^..y»iiB^|lillt  flic  court  in  holding  it  to  be  anything  else,  even  if  the 
Hbd  Imd  been  otherwiiik  Without  tlie  salvage  services,  the 
wiok  was  a  loss.  With  the  salvage  services,  the  loss  is 
reduced  to  a  part  only.  In  the  former  case  there  would 
have  been  nothing  left  upon  which  a  Hen  for  gegi«r«l  aver- 
ige  could  attach.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  something  upon 
which  it  may  attach,  solely  because  of  the  salvage  services ; 
and  it  would  be  not  only  contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  law 
above  stated,  but  unjust  and  inequitable,  to  place  such  lien 
as  to  the  purt  thus  saved  upon  the  same  footing,  as  to 
precedence,  as  the  lien  for  the  salvage  services.'' 


Ill  IIIH^ 


I    11  I 
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SAMB— MATERIALS,  SUPPLIES,  ADVANCES, 


*  TOWAGE,  PILOTAGE,  AND  GEN- 

ERAL  AVERAGE 

180.  Materials,  supplies,  advances,  towage,  pUotage,  and 
. ,  general  avorage  are,  in  the  absence  ol  special  cir- 


These  may  be  considered  as  of  the  same  relative  rank. 
In  the  absence  of  special  circumstances  or  equities. 

For  some  time  there  was  quite  a  conflict  in  the  decisions 
on  the  questikMi  whether  the  Hens  of  materialmen  arising 
out  of  a  state  statliH^  equal  in  dignity  to  those  arisiiig 
under  the  general  admiraHy  law.  On  principle  there  Is  ho 
sound  reason  for  any  such  distinction.  The  only  reason 
why  these  state  statutes  are  given  force  at  all  is  that  the 
subject-matter  is  maritime  in  its  nature,  and  that  the  stat- 
utes merely  superadd  the  remedy  in  rem.  If  marine  in  its 
nature,  it  ouig^t  to  be  marine  in  its  rights.  The  state  stat- 
ute adds  nothing  to  its  dignity  or  to  its  character.  It  mere- 
ly changes  a  presumption  of  credit.  Hence  ^e  later  author* 
ities  have  settled  that  foreign  and  domestic  liens  of  mate- 
■3r*i3ji*Ji  jn^ii'Hi  jrsm3s»  ^^liJIc^pw 

I  tW.  IS  Oulding  Star  (D.  C.)  9  Fed.  521 ;  Id.  (G.  O  18  Fed. 
a64;  Wyomliis  (D.  C.)  35  Fed.  548.   This  question  is  unimportant 
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Claims  of  this  nature  also  rank  a  prior  bottomry.  In  the 
Jerusalem,"  Mr.  Justice  Story  gives  the  reason  for  this.  He 
says: 

"If,  then,  the  repairs  in  this  case  were  a  lien  on  the  ship, 
it  remains  to  consider  whether  they  constitute  a  privileged 
lien,  entitled  to  a  preference  over  a  bottomry  interest ;  for 
the  proceeds  now  in  court  are  insulicient  to  answer  both 
claims.  In  point  of  time  the  bottomry  interest  first  at- 
tached, and  the  right  became  absolute  by  a  c<mipletion  of 
the  voyage  before  the  repairs  were  made.  Upon  general 
principles,  then,  the  rule  would  seem  to  apply,  'Qui  prior 
est  tempore,  potior  est  jure.'  But  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
the  repairs  were  indispensable  for  the  security  of  the  ship, 
and  actually  increased  her  value.  They  are,  therefore,  not 
like  a  dry  lien  by  way  of  mortgage,  or  other  collateral  title. 
The  case  is  more  analogous  to  that  of  a  second  bottomry 
bond,  or  the  lien  of  seamen's  wages,  which  have  always 
been  held  to  have  a  priority  of  claim,  although  posterior  m 
time,  to  Ae  first  bottomry  bond.  Let  a  decree  be  entered 
for  payment  of  the  sum  clakned  by  the  petitioner  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale." 

In  the  Felice  B.,"  Judge  Benedict  gave  preftrente,  under 
similar  circumstances,  because  the  repairs  went  into  the 
ship,  and  tended  to  increase  her  value,  and  to  enhance  to 
that  extent  the  price  which  she  brought  at  auction ;  and 
he  therefore  thought  it  inequitable  that  the  bottomry  bond- 
holder should  claim  this  increment,  which  was  not  m  ex- 
istence when  he  loaned  his  money. 

As  to  the  relative  rank  of  claims  for  unpaid  towage  and 
claims  of  materialmen,  there  is  no  reason  for  any  distinc- 

now  as  ll»  Hmw  hotli  <«t  foMgn  and  domestic  materialmen  are 
iWtetsa  by  tte  act  of  Caagnm  of  June  28, 1»10  (86  Stat  804,  U.  a 
OdWt  «t  «  7TO8-TI8D. 
It  2  GaU.  845,  Fed.  Gas.  No.  7,204. 

ti^  Or^i  ML  868.  See,  ahWb  Alna  a>.  a)  40  Fed.  260. 
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tion  lietwceii  Aeni,  la  the  absence  of  specitl  equities,  and 
Hie  conrls  put  tliein  nfon  tlie  same  basis.** 

But  in  the  Mystic,**  Judge  Blodgett  seemed  to  look  lipon 
tugboat  men  with  8i>ecial  favor.  Tbe  case  aiose  in  tlie  city 
of  Chicago,  where  the  ordinances  required  iressels  to  use 
*mp-  and  where,  on  account  of  the  narrow  and  crowded 
Wmnels,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  sail  vessels  to 
reach  their  destination  without  tugs.  Under  these  special 
citcnmstaiicea  he  hdd  that  the  irthic  of  the  towage  service 
was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  seamen,  as  the  tug  was  dmng 
•eamen  s  work,  and  he  placed  tiie  tow  bills  immediate 
'after  the  seamen's  wages,  and  ahead  of  domestic  supply 
claims. 

In  England  claims  for  necessaries  on  domestic  ships  do 
Mt  rank  as  maritime  liens,  thehr  act  of  Parliament  being 
held  to  give  a  mere  right  of  arrest*' 

m 
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181.  BottCHnry  ranks  low  among  maritime  Mens,  as  the  lend- 
if  li  pid  lor  the  risk  he  runs  by  a  high  rate  of  in- 

Among  bottomry  bonds  on  the  same  voyage,  though  the 
k^tes  may  be  slightly  different,  there  is  no  priority.**  But 
&  bottomry  bondholder  is  relegated  to  the  background 
Jlrhen  he  comes  in  competition  with  seamen's  wages,  sal- 
vage, materials,  or  a  claim  for  general  average  arismgl^ 

!•  Baylor  v.  Taylor,  23  O.  G.  A.  US,  77  Fed.  47©;  Sea  Witch,  3 
Woods,  75,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,289. 

i«(D.  C.)  30  Fed.  73.  In  the  Olga  (D.  C.)  32  Fed.  329,  Judge 
Brown,  of  New  York,  classified  towage  service  taken  necessarily  and 
«8  part  of  a  pilotage  service  in  the  same  way ;  but  he  carefully  dis- 
tingaished  this  from  ordinary  towage. 

IT  Mayer's  Admiralty  Jur.  &  Pr.  25,  47,  51 ;  Sara,  14  A.  CL  flOU 
Z  liaL   "  DORA  (I>.  O)  34  Fed.  343. 
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the  same  voyage.**  flic  reason  is  that  he  stands  ii  the 
shoes  of  the  owner,  and  has,  as  heretofore  explained,  a  pro- 
prietary interest  in  the  ship,  which  estops  him  from  ques- 
tioning the. priority  of  maritime  liens  to  supply  her,  or  to 
render  her  more  valuable.  In  addition,  he  can  charge  a 
premium  on  the  ship  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  He  there- 
fore becomes 'practically  an  insurer  against  perils  of  the 
sea,  and,  when  they  arise,  he  cannot  be  heard  to  complain 
that  those  who  labored  to  rescue  the  vessel  from  them 
should  be  preferred  in  the  distribution.  Accordingly,  these 
claims  for  general  average  arismg  on  the  voyage,  and  the 
claims  of  the  agents  at  the  port  of  destination  for  putting 
the  ship  in  better  shape,  are  preferred  to  a  bottomry  bond. 
On  this  point  Judge  Billings  says  in  the  Dora:»* 

"Whoever  lends  money  upon  a  bottomry  obligation  for 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  her  voyage  has  a  lien  upon  the 
vessel  which  outranks  all  lien  holders  save  the  mariners 
for  their  wages.  But  where  maritime  services  or  sacrifices 
or  expenditures  are  rendered  necessary  which  carry  with 
them  maritime  liens,  the  holder  of  the  bottomry  bond,  like 
any  other  mortgagee  or  pledgee,  has  his  conditional  interest 
burdened  precisely  as  if  he  were  to  that  extent  an  owner. 
Indeed,  the  bottomry  holder  can  be  no  more  than  absolute 
owner,  so  far  as  third  persons  are  concerned.  To  hold  any 
more  restricted  doctrine  would  prejudice  the  interests  of 
the  bottomry  holder  himself.  II  is  for  his  interest,  as  well 
as  for  that  of  all  other  absolute  or  conditional  owners,  that 
the  whole  should  be  saved  by  a  sacrifice  of  a  part,  and  that 
the  whole  thus  saved  should  contribute  to  make  good  the 
sacrifice,  and  that  salvors  and  all  others  who  render  benefits 
which  save  or  render  available  the  bottom  pledged  to  him 
should  have  a  lien  upon  that  bottom,  ffea  af^mst  him.  See 
Williams  &  B.  Adm.  Jur.  64,  65,  and  Macl.  Shipp.  702-705. 
I  think  that,  upon  reason  and  authority,  the  general  aver^ 

>•  See,  also,  AMNB,  1  W.  llirti*  Ad.  112. 
Hi7GHes,Adm.  (2d  Ed.)— 25 
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should  be  paid  before  tlie  bottomry  bonds.  The  fgnigg^ 
%ohs  out  of  which  the  general  average  arose  were  snbse- 
guent  to  these  bonds,  and  aided  in  providing  and  making 
available  the  bottom  which  these  bonds  contingently  rep- 


112.  Nomnaritiiiie  liens  and  titles  rank  below  flMritime 
liens. 

The  mortgagee  is  worse  off  than  any,  for  his  claim  is  not 
marine.  He  claims  through  the  owner,  from  whom  he  is 
only  one  step  removed,  and  accordingly  all  marine  claims 
are  preferred  to  his  debt;  and  recording  it  under  section 
4192  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7778)  does 
not  affect  this  principle.** 

A  maritime  lien  is  not  displaced  by  a  sale  to  an  innocent 
purchaser,  in  the  absence  of  laches  in  its  enforcement,  nor 
by  a  common-law  reservation  of  title.** 

The  possessory  lien  of  a  shipwright  will  be  recognized 
when  a  ship  is  seized  under  admiralty  process.  If  the  work 
is  of  a  nature  that  would  create  a  maritime  lien,  it  will  be 
treated  as  such.  If  not,  it  will  be  classified  as  a  common- 
law  lien,  and  protected  in  the  distribntion  of  the  remnants 
alter  the  satisfaction  of  maritime  liens.** 


■iiiiiiii 
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^||^.|^  daims  to  iattrvoie  and  defoid  against  Hons  asserted  to  be  pflor, 
aaid  to  daim  tlw  renmants  after  tbe  maritime  liens  are  satisfied. 
^mbmreym  (D.  a)  147 IW.  586;  Rnpert  CLty  (D.  C.)  213  Fed.  263. 
^  ^     tt  San  Bagftaci  141  Pid.  Tmizac.  A,  388;  Hone  CD.  a) 
-  m  218. 

it  imca  (D.  O)  234  Vtd.  mOs  J«iiin  J«  Jfreitiis  IP.  C)  202  M 
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SAME— TORT  LIENS 

183.  These  claims,  whether  for  pure  ♦^m  or  tortg  nbtte 
there  are  also  cotitrarfr  Tm\»*i^^ 

^ACLbsilii  1^  prohahly  fliiharqiifni  iiHiiim  i  liiiii, 
1"^^  tt«  fPGlitaietd^^  has  an  additional  ran* 
cdjr  against  tiie  owner. 

These  claims,  as  a  general  rule,  rank  prior  contract 
claims.  The  leading  case  on  this  subject  is  the  JOHN  G. 
STEVENS."  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  in  delivering  the  o^n 
of  the  court  in  that  case,  says: 

"The  collision,  as  soon  as  it  takes  place,  creates,  as  se- 
curity for  the  damages,  a  maritime  lien  or  privilege— jus  in 
re— a  proprietary  interest  in  the  offending  ship,  and  which, 
when  enforced  by  admiralty  process  in  rem,  relates  back  to 
the  time  of  the  collision.  The  offending  ship  is  considered 
as  herself  the  wrongdoer,  and  as  herself  \^t^r.A  ^^i^^ 
compensation  for  the  wnmg  done.   The  owner  of  jfte  in- 
jured vessel  is  entitied  to  proceed  in  rem  against  the  offend- 
er, without  Ti^rd  to  ^e  question  who  may  be  her  owners, 
or  to  the  division,  the  nature,  or  the  extent  of  their  interest||i| 
in_hcr.  l^ith  the  relations  of  the  owners  of  those  interestJr' 
as  among  themselves,  the  owner  of  the  injured  vessel  has 
no  concern.    All  the  interests  existing  at  thejis^  of  the 
collision  in  the  offending  vessel,  whether  by  way  "of  part 
ownership,  of  mortgage,  of  bottomry  bond,  orofo^  mar- 
itime hen  for  repairs  or  supplies,  arising  out  of  contract 
with  the  owners  or  agents  of  the  vessel,  are  parts  of  the 
vessel  herself,  and  as  such  are  bound  by  and  responsible 
for  her  wrongful  acts.   Any  one  who  had  furnished  neces- 
sary  supplies  to  the  vessel  before  the  collision,  and  had 
thereby  acquired,  uid«r  our  law,  a  maritime  lien  or  privi- 

I18S    2*  170  U.  S.  113,  18  Sup.  Ct  544.  42  I,.  Bd.  00».   See.  alaa 
Bflcanatm  (P.  a>  06  lied.  252;  Veritas,  mm  P.  m. 
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riMmld  illpM  tlic  bottomry  'bonds.  The  tmisat- 
tiofts  out  of  which  the  general  average  arose  were  subse- 
qocnt  to  these  bonds,  and  aided  in  providing  and  making 
in'ailable  the  bottom  which  these  bonds  contingently  rep- 
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IMMKB-aiOMlIAKITIliE  UBNS  AND  TITLBS 
U2.  Namnaritbne  Sens  and  tides  tank  below  marititne 


The  mortgagee  is  worse  off  than  any,  for  his  claim  is  not 
marine.  He  claims  through  the  owner^  from  whom  he  is 
only  one  step  removed,  and  accordingly  all  marine  claims 
are  preferred  to  his  debt;  and  recording  it  under  section 
4192  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7778)  does 
not  9tffect  this  principle.** 

A  maritime  lien  is  not  displaced  by  a  sale  to  an  innocent 
purchaser,  in  the  absence  of  laches  in  its  enforcement,  nor 
by  a  common-law  reservation  of  title.** 

The  possessory  lien  of  a  shipwright  will  be  recognized 
when  a  ship  is  seized  under  admiralty  process.  If  the  work 
is  of  a  nature  that  would  create  a  maritime  lien,  it  will  be 
treated  as  such.  If  not,  it  will  be  classified  as  a  common- 
law  lien,  and  protected  in  the  distribution  of  the  remnants 
after  the  satisfaction  of  maritime  liens." 

1  lit.  ai  I«  K.  RUMlOiiEi,  148  V.  S.  1. Bap.  OL       Vt  h. 
m  Tlift  mortsiiM  lias  IbeiKTO  right  as  ttsewnert^^ 
Tm  dalM  to  intorraie  and  MM  agalait  11m  asMrtod  to  be  prior, 
and  to  data  tit  Muianta  after  tt»  maritliM  Hens  ana  satiafled. 

€onfe9or(I>.a)l«rm5iil:  Riqwrt  Otr  (D.  0.)  SIS  M.  m 

it  fian  BapM»  til  iM  m  it  €1.  O.  A.  WSB;  Hope  HX  m  lit 

»s"'U]ilca  (D.  a>  2ai  'IM.  Hts  lolin  CfWltat^  .tl».^^a)"m"iidi' 
8901 " 
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SAME— TORT  LIENS 

183.  These  claims^  whether  for  pure  tosta^or  torts  wbece 
there  are  .alio  nmn^i^i-  ^mij^^^g^         pnm  mm 

cogitffiict  rhiniant  has  an  additional  mn- 

These  claims,  as  a  general  rule,  rank  prior  contract 
claims.  The  leading  case  on  this  subject  is  the  JOHN  G- 
STEVENS."  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  in  delivering  t%j|g|||| 
of  the  court  in  that  case,  says: 

"The  collision,  as  soon  as  it  takes  place,  creates,  as  se- 
curity for  the  damages,  a  maritime  lien  or  privilege— jus  in 
re— a  proprietary  interest  in  the  offending  ship,  and  which, 
when  enforced  by  admiralty  process  in  rem,  relates  back  to 
the  time  of  the  collision.  The  offending  ship  is  considered 
as  herself  the  wrongdoer,  and  as  hersejfj2giuid-ta.a&ake 
compensation  .foil  the  wnmg  done.  The  owner  of  the  in- 
jured vessel  is  entitled  to  proceed  in  rem  against  the  offend- 
er, without  regard  to  tfie  question  who  may  be  her  owners, 
or  to  the  division,  the  nature,  or  the  extent  of  their  interests 
in  her.  With  the  relations  of  the  owners  of  those  interests, 
as  among  themselves,  the  owner  of  the  injured  vessel  has 
no  concern.   All  the  ixrter$ste_e»^^  of  the 

collisbn  in  the  offending  vessel,  whether  by  way  of  part 
ownership,  of  mortgage,  of  bottomry  bond,  or  of  other  mar- 
itime lien  for  repairs  or  supplies,  arising  out  of  contract 
with  flic  owners  or  agents  of  the  vessel,  arc  parts  of  the 
vessel  herself,  and  as  such  are  bound  by  and  responsible 
for  her  wrongful  acts.  Any  one  who  had  furnished  neces- 
sary supplies  to  the  vessel  before  the  collision,  and  had 
thereby  acquired,  under  our  law,  a  maritime  lien  or  privi- 

»*1«>  U.  S.  lis.  18  Sup.  Ct  5*4,  42  L.  Md.  9081   Sii,  atoik 

weaniia  #.  ei  m  WM.  mt  rmm,  mm  p.  m 


lege  in  die  ir«8id  lierself,  was,  as  was  said  in  the  Bold  Buc* 
Uleiigli,  1>eloFe  cited,  'of  the  holder  nf  mtt  earlier-  fM)ttotii.r|' 
Mild,  iinder'  the  law  of  England,  'so  to  speak,  a  part  owner 
in  interest  at  the  date  of  the  collision,  and  the  ship  in  which 
lie  and  others  were  interested  was  liable  to  its  value  at  that 
date  for  the  injury  done,  without  reference  to  his  claim.*  1 
Moore,  P.  C.  285." 

This  reasoning  is  a  necesiary  dcdiieill^  Ironi  the  doc- 
trine, that  an  admiralty  claimant  has  not  merely  a  right  to 
trrest  a  vessel,  but  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  vessel  it- 
atelf — a  jus  in  re.  Consequently,  any  contract  claimant  who 
permits  the  vessel  against  which  he  has  a  claim  to  be  nav- 
igated assumes  the  risks  of  navigation  to  that  extent,  and 
holds  her  out  to  the  world  as  liable  to  those  with  whom  she 
is  brought  into  relations  even  inyoltiiitarily  on  their  part. 
The  only  question  directly  decided  in  this  case  wais  that  a 
claitn  for  damages  from  negligent  towage  ranked  a  prior 
*  claim  for  materials  and  supplies.  The  questions  as  to  all 
other  contracts  were  carefully  reserved  by  the  court;  but 
the  line  of  reasoning  which  the  court  follows  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  contract  claim. 

On  this  question  the  earlier  dec^^  in  the  New  York 
circuit,  whkh  are  usually  of  such  flpMauthority  that  the 
admiralty  lawyer  instinctively  turns  to  them  first,  cannot 
'  now  be  relied  on.  The  JOHN  G.  STEVENS  cites  a  num- 
ber of  them  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  adversely  to  the 
doctrine  which  they  had  promulgated.  It  had  been  the 
•^$D^00f0rtpoiidtTmce  of  authority  in  tbzt  circuit  that  contract 
claims  ranked  tort  claims.  The  principal  reason  given  for 
this  was  that  these  tort  claims  were  perils  of  the  sea, 
against  which  the  owner  could  insure.  In  arriving  at  that 
decision  the  New  York  judges  had  discussed  the  English 
iCases  on  which  the  contrary  doctrine  had  been  based,  and 
loncliided  that  they  had  not  passed  upcm^e  quiestkiii  at 
all,  but  were  governed  by  peculiar  circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  vessels  in  the  English  cases  had 
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nearly  always  been  foreign  vessels.  The  New  York  judges 
also  had  attempted  to  draw  a  distinction  between  claims  of 
pure  tort  and  claims  of  quasi  tort  arising  out  of  contract. 
This  was  to  meet  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Lushington  in  the 
ALINE,"  in  which  he  had  said  that  the  contract  creditor 
had  his  option  whether  to  deal  with  the  ship  or  not,  but  the 
tort  Cfedtlor  had  not  Accordingly,  the  New  York  courts 
argued  that  this  principle  could  only  apply  to  torts  like 
collision,  in  any  event,  and  could  not  apply  to  cases  arising 
out  of  negligent  towage,  or  other  such  cases  arising  out  of 
contract,  though  torts  in  form,  where  there  had  been  such 
negligence.  This  distinction,  also,  is  overmled  by  the 
JOHN  G.  STEVENS,*^  which  was  a  case  of  negligent  tow- 
age, a3id  in  which  the  Supreme  Court,  after  considering  the 
question  fully,  decided  that  cases  of  tort,  whether  arising 
out  of  contract  or  not,  all  stood  on  the  same  basis. 

The  JOHN  G.  STEVENS  reserves  the  question  whether, 
the  claim  for  tort  should  be  preferred  to  a  prior  claim  for 
seamen's  wages,  but  the  reasonsng  of  that  caae  a^Hes  with 
equal  iiMce  to  claims  of  as  high  merit  as  seamen's  wages, 
and  it  is  believed  that,  when  the  question  is  fairly  present- 
ed, a  preference  will  be  given  to  tort  claims  even  over  claims 
for  prior  wages.*^ 

The  ELIN^®  decides  that  preference  should  be  given 
even  to  subsequent  wages  cm  the  same  voyage.  On  this 
point  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  quoted  approvingly  from  an 
ognesoti  of  Br.  Lushington,  as  follows : 

"I  adhere  to  this  opinion,  and  I  do  so  especially  for  the 

«8 1  W,  Rob.  Ad.  112. 

«« 170  XT.  a  118, 18  »m  Ct.  544,  42  Lu  Ed.  969. 

«rBiwic  v.  Freestnne^  2  Bimd,  234,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,1^  ;  H. 
Stanwood,  m  Fed.  577,  1  C.  C.  A.  819;  Ifettie  Wtedwai^  (D.  C.)  50 
m224  ;  IHroIatta  (D.  a>  199  m  B«l  hi  tlie  New  York  dls- 
trtet  tHe  John  O.  Stems  dedakm  is  still  applied  strictly,  and  sea- 
man not  in  fanlt  are  preferred  to  collision  liens.  ^  C.  J.  Saxe  (D.  C.) 
145  Fed.  749. 
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following  reasons:   That  by  tlie  maritime  law  of  ail  the 
principal  maritime  states  the  mariner  has  a  lien  on  the  ship 
for  his  wages  against  the  owner  of  tfan  ship*  That  he  has 
igpo  A  fight  of  suing  the  owner  for  wages  due  to  him.  That 
some  uncertainty  may  exist  as  to  the  mariner's  lien  when 
in  competition  with  other  liens  or  claims,  and  amongst  these 
I  might  instance  the  case  of  a  ship  in  the  yard  of  a  ship- 
wright In  such  a  case  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  say- 
ing that  the  lien  of  the  shipwright  would  be  superior  to  the 
lien  of  the  mariner.   That,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  ^ 
damage  and  proceeded  i^nst  in  a  foreign  court,  the 
ired  party  has  no  means  of  obtaining  relief  save  by  pro- 
ding  against  the  ship  itself;  and  that,  I  apprehend,  is 
oiic  of  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  all  our  proceedings  in 
rem.   That,  in  a  case  where  the  proceeds  of  a  ship  are  in- 
.  sufficient  to  compensate  for  damages  done,  to  allow  the 
mariner  to  take  precedence  of  those  who  have  suffered 
damage  would  be  to  exonerate  so  far  the  owner  of  ^e  ship, 
to  whom  the  damage  is  imputed,  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
jured party— the  wrongdoer  at  the  expense  of  him  to  whom 
wrong  has  been  done.  Then,  as  to  the  mariner,  what  is  the 
hardship  to  which  he  is  exposed?  It  is  true,  he  is  ddiarred 
from  proceeding  against  the  ship,  bi||  his  right  to  sue  the 
mirner  remains  unaffected.  It  h,  however,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten  that  in  all  these  cases  df  damage,  or  nearly  all,  the 
tmm  of  the  damage  is  the  misconduct  of  some  of  the  per- 
"  s  composing  the  crew.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a  bank- 
rupt owner.  It  will  be  time  to  consider  such  case  when  it 
arises." 

This  leasoning,  that  the  seaman  has  a  double  remedy 
alpinsi  the  owner,  and  that  it  would  be  mequitable  to  al- 
low the  owner,  to  diminish  the  security  of  the  party  injured 
through  his  own  torts  by  allowing  the  seamen  to  be  paid 
^out  of  the  vessel,  is  certainly  a  strong  one,  and  receives 
added  strength  in  America  by  the  fact  that  the  act  of  June 
26,  1884,  allowing  the  vetiei  owners  to  plead  their  limita- 
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lion  of  liability  i^inst  contract  debts,  expressly  leserves 
the  ris^  of  seamen ;  and  so  it  would  seem  equitable  that 
a  party  asserting  a  lien  by  tort  should  be  preferred  to  sea- 
men's wages,  though  the  question  cannot  be  considered 
as  settled. 

An  instance  of  such  torts  is  an  unlawful  conversion  by 
the  master.'* 

RELATIVE  RANK  AS  AFFECTED  BY  DATE  OF 
VESTING  AMONG  LIENS  OP  SAMS 
CHARACTER 

ti4.  Among  contract  Hens  ol  tfie  same  chancier,  tfiose 
furnished  on  tiie  last  voyage  rank  time  fornished 
on  a  prior  voyage ;  the  reason  being  that  they  arc 
supposed  to  contribute  more  immediately  to  the 
^  preservation  of  the  res,  and  therefore  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  prior  liens.'^ 

In  the  old  days,  when  voyages  were  measured  by  long 
periods  of  time,  this  was  a  iu|||pk;  but  now»  idien'""f«iy- 
ages  are  comparatively  short,  it  nas  been  found  necessary 
in  tile  interest  of  justice  to  introduce  considerable  modifica- 
tions. For  instance,  in  litigation  arising  on  the  Lakes  the 
relative  priorities  are  determined  not  by  the  voyages,  but 
by  the  seasons  of  navigation.  For  several  months  of  the 
fear  navigation  there  is  closel  by  k^,  and  the  courts  have 
s?ty«djttppn  the  rule  that  claims  furnished  during  one  sea- 
son rank  those  furnished  during  a  previous  season ;  and  this 
rule  is  applied  in  New  York  harbor  also  as  to  boats  which 
operate  by  seasons,  like  canal  boats.** 

«•  Bscanaba  (D.  C.)  96  Fed.  252. 

i  184.  soQMER,  2  Hughes,  96,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,510;  Porter  t. 
Sea  Witch,  3  Woods,  75,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11.2S9 ;  John  T.  WiUiams  (D. 
^  ^^m^  Phllomeua  (D.  C.)  200  Fed.  873. 

i»CJITY  OP  TAWAS  (D.  C.)  3  Fed.  170;  Arcturus  (D.  a)  18 
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But  in  New  Yc^-k  iiarbor  work,  as  to  hmt^mlmk  mt^hi^ 
iig  used  practically  all  tlie  year  round,  tlie  courts  have  set- 
tied  upon  tlie  rule  lliat  claims  furnished  within  forty  days 
are  preferred  to  those  furnished  prior  to  that  date,  the 
basis  of  the  rule  being  that  it  is  usual  to  sell  on  thirty  days' 
time,  the  ten  days  extra  being  allowed  for  making  demand 
or  proceeding.  As  among  claims  of  the  same  goieral  char- 
acter within  the  forty  days,  there  is  no  difference  in  rank.*' 

In  the  Western  district  of  Washington  a  ninety-day  rule 

Kbeen  established  as  to  vessels  operating  in  local  har- 
s  and  making  short  trips." 
In  the  Fourth  circuit,  where  ice  does  not  interrupt  nav- 
igation, the  rule  of  voyages  has  been  applied  when  the  vov* 
ages  were  of  any  length;  but  amoi^ .harb^nr  tugs  or  ves- 
sels the  practice  has  been  that  debts  of  the  same  general 
IftlfU^cter  are  put  on  the  same  footing  if  they  have  been 
^lllfllished  within  a  year.   The  question  in  that  district  has 
i'fccen  considered  mainly  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  stale- 
.aess.  A  claim  over  a  year  old  is  considered  stale  as  against 
other  admiralty  claims,  and  aU  within  a  year  rank  alike.*^ 
This  rule  of  considering  claims  ovef  one  year  old  as  stale, 
however,  has  only  been  applied  as  among  marine  claims, 
^d  must  not  be  confused  with  the  doctrine  of  staleness  as 
applied  in  relation  to  subsequent  purchasers.  In  such  case, 
claims  have  been  held  stale  as  against  innocent  purchasers 
in  much  less  time  than  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  one- 
year  rule  as  among  maritime  llatnis  has  frequeutly  been  re- 

WeA.  743;  J.  W.  Tucker  (D.  C.)  20  W%A.  12S;  Smaiiel  little,  221  Fed. 
308.  311-312.  137  C.  C.  A.  136. 

"Gratitude  (D.  C.)  42  Fed.  299;  Samuel  Morris  (D.  C.)  63  WoOL 
T8S;  Samuel  Little.  221  Fed.  308,  137  C.  C.  A.  136;  Leonard  F. 
Kiclwrds  (D.  C.)  231  Fed.  1002.  The  rule  does  not  apply  to  tugs  and 
barges  engaged,  not  in  Mrbor,  but  in  outside,  work.  In  re  New 
England  Transp.  Co.  (D.  C.)  220  Fed.  20H. 

33  Editb  (D.  C.)  217  Fed.  300;  Sea  Foam  (D.  0.)  243  Wed.  929. 

«*  Thomas  Mofgan  (D.  C.)  123  Fed.  781 ;  Steam  Dredge  A,  204 
.IMr.-.^W^..jygj^  CIL,.CL  A.  527.   '  ' 
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laxed,  and  the  time  extended,  where  the  vessel  has  been 
absent  from  the  district  for  long  periods. 


SAME— AMONG  LIENS  OF  DIFFERENT 

CHARACXER 

185.  A  later  atnrice  tnuneiliitely  conftriliiiliiig  to  tlie 

ervation  of  the  res  may,  on  Hmt  accomit;  be  pre^ 
lerred  to  liens  which  ollierwise  would  rank  it. 

•  i 

! ' 
t 

The  last  may  sometimes  be  preferred  on  that  account 
though,  if  the  dates  were  the  same,  the  one  so  preferred 
would  be  an  inferior  claim.  For  instance,  in  the  FORT 
WAYNE,'*  a  claim  for  repairs  to  the  vessel  rendered  when 
salvors  had  taken  charge  of  her  after  a  disaster-  (the  re* 
pairs  being  of  a  character  almost  necessary  to  enable  her  to 
reach  port)  was  preferred  to  prior  wages,  and  was  made  to 
rank  next  to  the  salvage.   On  this  point  the  court  says : 

"I  can  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  holding  that  the 
claim  of  the  Eureka  Insurance  Company  is  established  by 
the  evidence,  and  is  a  lien  on  the  boat,  ranking  in  privilege 
next  to  the  salvage  claim  of  the  Missouri  Wrecking  Com- 
pany. This  lien  rests  on  the  footing  of  money  loaned  or 
advanced  for  repairs  to  the  boat,  without  which  it  would 
have  been  of  little  value,  and  could  not  possibly  have  pros- 
ecuted its  business.  The  money  so  advanced  and  applied 
may  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  have  inured  to  the  benefit 
of  prior  lienholders.  And,  according  to  the  doctrine  dis- 
tinctly asserted  by  Dr.  Lushington  in  the  case  of  the  Aline, 
1  W.  Rob.  Adm.  119,  120,  the  persons  making  such  advances 
have  a  priority,  to  the  extent  of  the  repairs  made^  over  all 
other  lienholders.  But  the  case  before  me  docs  not  call 
for  a  more  extended  exposition  of  this  principle." 


i  185.  1  Bend,  m,  IM.  CSa&  No.  3,012.  See.  also^  Yerltai^ 
mm  p.  SOI;  Sea  %tay.  CliOT]  P.  m 


Wm  similar  reasons  a  inaterialiiiaii'i  daiin  lias  been  pre- 
ferred to  a  prior  towage  claim.** 

SAiiR-^wwwmm  contract  and  tort  uen? 

186.  On  ^  acapnt  a  later  contract  lien  majr  rank  a  prior 

«il  tofft'illr 

■lllllll 

An  interesting  illustration  of  this  was  tlie  Jeremiali-" 
There  salvors  rescued  a  vessel  which  had  been  in  collision, 
and  was  so  hung  to  the  other  vessel  that  it  required  some 
force  to  get  them  apart.  The  court  held,  that  the  salvage 
claim  liad  priority  over  the  collision  claim. 

S%  too,  in  the  ALINE,"  Dr.  Lushington,  wWle  prefer- 
ring, as  we  have  heretofore  seen,  the  tort  claims  to  a  priw 
bottomry  bond,  held  also  that  a  bottomry  bond  for  supplies 
subsequently  furnished  ranked  the  tort  claim,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  tort  claim  could  only  go  against  the  vessel  as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  the  collision,  and  had  no  right  to  sub- 
ject a  snhseqiient  increment  to  the  vessel  like  this. 

SAll»-^t  ib»TWI»N  TORT  MENS 

m  Awii^  tort  liena»  tlie  last  ilMiiiM         but  ^ia  not 
■ttlled.. 

it 

An  intmsting  case  on  this  subject  was  the  FRANK  G. 
FOWLER.'*  In  that  case  there  were  two  successive  col- 
lisions so  close  together  that  no  question  of  laches  could 
arise  between  the  two.   Under  such  circumstances  District 
^ttdge  Choate  held  that  the  last  was  entitled  to  priority,  as 

at  Dan  Brown,  9  Bm,  800,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,556. 

I  186.   «T  10  Ben.  388.  Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,290.   So  as  to  subsequent 
^^^Ui  for  necessaries.   Glen  Island  (D.  C.)  194  Fed.  744. 
^9*X  W.  Rob.  Ad.  112. 

I m.  »•(!>.  c.)  8  M.  m;  Id.  (a  o  it  ivo. 
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est,  in  the  vessel,  and  therefore  ^as  somewliat  in  the  posi- 
tion of  an  owner.    In  his  opinion  he  says: 

"A  party  who  has  already  suffered  such  a  damage  has 
such  a  lien  or  hypothecation  of  the  vessel.  He  is  to  that 
extent  in  the  position  of  an  owner— he  has  a  quasi  propri- 
etary mlerest  in  the  vessel.  It  is  tme,  he  cannot,  as  aii  own- 
er, control  her  employment,  or  prevent  her  depaiture  on  an- 
other voyage,  except  by  the  exercise  of  his  right  or  power 
to  arrest  her  for  the  injury  to  himself;  and  in  some  cases 
the  second  injury  may  be  done  before  he  has  an  opportunity 
to  arrest  her.  Yet,  if  her  continued  employment  is  not  his 
own  voluntary  act,  nor  with  his  own  consent,  it  is  his  mis- 
fortune that  the  vessel  in  which  he  has  an  interest  is  used 
in  a  manner  to  subject  herself  to  all  the  perils  of  naviga- 
tion. This  use,  unless  he  intervenes  to  libel  and  arrest  her, 
is  perfectly  lawful  as  against  him.  If  she  is  lost  by  ship- 
wreck, of  course  his  lien  becomes  valueless,  and  I  think  his 
interest  is  not  exempted  from  this  other  peril  to  which  the 
vessel  is  liable,  namely,  that  she  may  become  bound  to 
any  party  injured  through  the  torts  of  the  master  and 
mariners.  The  principle  as  to  marine  torts  is  that  the  ship 
is  regarded  as  the  offending  party.  She  is  liable  in  solido 
for  the  wrong  done.  The  interests  of  all  parties  in  her  are 
equally  bound  by  this  lien  or  hypothecation,  whether  the 
master  and  mariners  are  their  agents  or  not.  In  the  case 
of  the  Aline,  1  W.  Rob.  Adm.  IIS^  Dr.  Loshington  says: 
*I  am  also  of  opinion  that  neither  the  mortgagee  nor  bot- 
tomry  bondholder  could  be  a  competitor  with  the  suc- 
cessful suitor  in  a  cause  of  damage,  and  for  this  reason  that 
the  mortgage  or  bottomry  bond  might,  and  often  does,  ex- 
tend to  the  whole  value  of  the  ship.  If,  therefore,  the  ship 
was  ndt  first  liable  for  the  damage  she  had  occasioned,  the 
person  recemng  the  injury  might  be  wholly  withoot  a  rem- 
edy ;  more  especially  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  damage  is 
done  by  a  foreigner,  and  the  only  redress  is  by  a  proceed- 
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iog  a^unsl  tke  ^hip/  Commenttiig  on  this  decision  in  the 
cast'  of  "the  BoWJft|Ccleph,  nt  supra,  the  court  says:  'In 
that  case  ■there '  ili|ll'^''''"'|^^       bond  before  and  after  the 
collision,  and  the  court  held  that  the  claim  for  damage  in  a 
.  proccedilf  in  rem  must  be  preferred  to  the  first  bondholder, 
Ijpt  was  not  entitled,  against  the  second  bondholder,  to  the 
increased  iralne  of  the  vessel  by  reason  of  repairs  effected  at 
his  cost  The  interest  of  the  first  bondholder  taMNf  effect 
from  the  period  when  his  lien  attached,  he  was,  so  to  speak, 
a  part  owner  in  interest  at  the  date  of  the  collision,  and 
the  ship  in  which  he  or  others  were  interested  was  liable 
to  its  value  at  that  date  for  the  injury  done,  wlAont  rtf* 
erence  to  his  claim.'  I  think  the  same  princq>le  is  appltca* 
bk  to  a  prior  lienholder,  who,  %  the  tort  of  the  master  and 
Inarhiers,  had  become,  so  to  speak,  a  part  owner  in  the  ves- 
sel. His  property— the  vessel— though  not  by  his  own  vol- 
untary act,  has  been  used  in  commerce.  That  use  was  not 
tortious  as  to  him.  It  is  subject  in  that  use  to  all  ordinary 
marine  perils.   One  of  ^those  marine  perils  is  that  it  may 
become  liable  to  respond  to  another  party  injured  by  the 
Mgligence  of  the  master  and  mariners.  No  exception  to  the 
liability  of  the  vessel,  exempting  the  interests  of  parties' 
interested  in  the  ship,  has  been  established  by  authority." 

On  appeal  to  Circuit  Judge  Blatchford  this  decision  was 
reversed,  the  jndge  hoWwg  that  the  doctrine  of  the  last  be- 
ing paid  irst  only  applied  to  such  liens  as  were  for  the  ben- 
efil  of  the  vessel,  and  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  res, 
Im  did  not  apply  to  torts,  which  tend  rather  to  destroy 
than  to  benefit. 

If  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
JOHN  G.  STEVENS  are  the  guide,  the  District  Judge  was 
the  one  who  should  be  followed.  When  we  once  settle  the 
doctrine  that  a  maritime  lien  is  a  jus  in  re,  or  a  proprietary 
interest  in  the  ship,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  owner  of 
that  interest,  though  not  guilty  of  laches,  and  having  no 
^^^^^^  WBh^^^  master  in  charge,  impliedly  takes  the  risks 
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M  subsequent  accidents,  and  holds  the  sh^  our  to  iihe  world 
as  a  thing  of  life,  liable  to  make  contracts  and  to  commit 
torts,  and  that  he  should  not  be  heard  to  dispute  the  claims 
of  others  who  have  been  brought  into  relations  with  her 
upon  this  basis.** 

RELATIVE  RANK  AS  AFFECTED  BY  SUIT  OR 

DECREE 

lis.  The  earlier  decisions  held  that  among  claims  of  other- 
wise equal  dignity  the  party  first  libeling  was  en- 
titled to  be  first  paid,  on  the  tlieocy  that  an  admi- 
ra^  lien  was  a  mere  right  ol  amat;  hut  later 
decisions,  estab&^ng  it  «•  a  propdcCtfy  right 
or  interest  in  the  thing  itself,  have  deduced  from 
that  principle  that  a  prior  petens  has  no  advan^ 
tage,  and  that  the  institution  of  suit  does  not  af- 
fect the  rdative  rank  of  liens.*  ^ 

In  fact,  in  many  districts,  obtaining  a  decree  does  not  give 
an  inferior  claim  a  priority  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
have,  but  merely  entitles  the  cla^paant  to  assert  his  claim 
'^^Mr  without  further  proof,  and  debars  others  from  contesting  it 

on  its  merits,  leaving  open  simply  the  question  of  priority/* 
In  England  a  lienor  who  secures  an  admiralty  decree 
for  his  claim  is  held  to  have  obtained  the  highest  rank  that 
the  law  can  give,  and  to  be  entitled  to  priofily  over  all 
others,** 

This  is  a  question  largely  affected  by  local  practice  and 
local  rules.   In  many  districts  independent  libels  are  filed 

«•  A^iierica  (D.  C.)  168  F64MtfH| 

1  188.  «1G1TT  OF  TAmMtl^^b  8  Fed.  ITD  ;  1.  W.  Todrar 
(D.  a)  20  m  m  t  Baylor    ^MBpi  Fed.  47S>  23  C  a  A.  843. 
«*  Cmt  OF  TAWA8  a>.  0«>  8  ^dTltO;  Aimi  (D.  G.)  '40  M.  m 
«i  Abbott's  hKW  of  Merchant  Sbips,  pt  6,  e.  4,  §  2;  Bernard  v. 
Bfn%,  6  Ifoorit  F.  a  m;  t  Biileit  ilf  €iMi  486;  t  m  Mb.  4S1; 
18  lug.  Bi^.  eot. 


ai^ainst  the  vessel.  In  some  tlie  vessel  is  arrested  under 
the  first  libel,  and  the  others  come  in  by  petition.  In  sume 

are  referted  to  a 

^HlBIMIlissioner,  to  ascertain  and  report  their  relative  rank* 
4n  others,  in  the  event  of  no  contest,  a  decree  is  entered  at 
the  return  day,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible,  giving  pe- 
titioners a  judgment  against  the  vessel,  and  directing  a 
sale.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  on  the  subject. 

In  the  Eastern  district  of  Virginia  Uie  practice  is  that  all 
claims  iltd  up  to  the  answer  day  are  paid  according  to 
their  relative  character,  it  matters  not  which  WbtU  first. 
But  all  claims  after  the  answer  day,  though  otherwise  prior 
In  dignity,  come  in  subject  to  those  already  filed.  In  that 
district  the  rule  has  been  that  claims  coming  in  after  a  de- 
leree  has  been  entered,  and  an  order  of  sale  made,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  others*  the  reason  being  th«t  the  rules  of  that 
district  aUnw  nearly  three  weeks  between  ^  libel  day  and 
the  answer  day,  which  therefore  give  ample  time  for  com- 
ing in,  and  it  being  further  thought  that  bidders  at  the 
sale  ought  to  know  their  relative  rights  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  decide  upon  their  bids.  Those  creditors  who 
stay  ont  until  others  more  diligent  than  themselves  bring 
suit,  secure  a  sale,  attend  the  sale,  and  make  the  vetsd  bring 
a  good  price,  are  not  permitted  to  intervene  then,  md  dis- 
place those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
fray. 

In  the  absence  of  special  equities,  the  rule  of  practice  in 
the  Eastern  district  of  Virginia  would  certainly  seem  a  fair 
oine,  well  calculated  to  make  vessels  bring  their  full  value, 
and  to  mske  marme  claimants  assert  their  claims  season- 
ably, without  allowing  them  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  oth- 
onk  ■ 

lililllll 

'  ««See,  ala<v  Samceii,  2  W.  Bi*.  Ad.  453;  Bradley  v.  Ck)rn  Ex- 
i-bange,  Inlaiii HliTigatloii  ic  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  6  Wall.  87,  18  U  Ed.  517 ; 
Dode  (B.  G.)  100  M.  478  ;  lames  0.  Swan  (D.  C.)  106  Fed.  04. 
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SIMPUCITY  OF  ADMIRALTY  PROCEDURE 

199.  Admiralty  procedure  is  liiee  chancecf  pteading  in  aimr 
plidtjr  and  fieadbilitjr. 

MmMtty  pleading  and  pmctice  are  single  ;  more  so 
evert  than  proceedings  in  chancery,  though  governed  large^ 
ly  by  the  liberal  principles  which  prevail  in  that  forum.* 

i  180.  1  Rilflmioiid  v.  Neir  Bedfofd  Copper  C<k,  2  Ijoir.  tllii  IM. 
Cas.  No.  11.800;  Toledo  a  &  Cki.  v.  ZttMk  MuMp.  Co.,  184  M. 
aoi,  106  a  a  A.  OOl ;  U.  a  Ckmen  SteamlNMit  OO.,  202  U.  &  184, 
2«  Sifl^  Ot  94%  50  I.  m  08T, 


By  tiiis  it  is  not  meant  that  an  admiralty  court  has  any 
chancery  jurisdiction.  It  has  no  jurisdiction,  for  instance, 
of  matters  of  account,  except  incidentally,  where  nn  account 
is  necessarily  involved  in  exercising  jurisdiction  conferred 
on  some  otiier  groisni].* 

Nor  Ills  it  jurisdiction  of  controversies  arising  from  titles 
merely  eqtiitaMe.* 

tm  FROCfifiBINQS  III  RSif  AND  IN  PBRSONJUi 

^  Admiralty  proceedings  fall  under  two  great  classes— pro- 
ccedmgs  in  rem  and  proceedings  in  personam.  In  the  first, 
the  thing  itself  against  which  the  right  is  claimed  or  lia- 
bility asserted  is  proceeded  against  by  name,  as  a  contract- 
ing or  offending  entity,  arrested  or  taken  into  legal  cus- 
tody, and  finally  sold  to  answer  the  demand,  unless  its 
owner  appears  and  releases  it  by  bond  or  stipulation. 

A  proceeding  in  personam  is  an  ordinary  snit  in  admiral- 
ty against  an  individual.  The jpfocess  upon  it  is  a  moni- 

Kn,  which  substantially  4|||||^^  to  an  ordmary  sum- 
«s  in  a  common-law  suit,  or  it  may  be  accompanied  in 
proper  cases  by  a  process  of  foreign  attachment,  or  it  may 
also  have  a  warrant  of  arrest  of  the  person,  in  cases  where 
the  state  law  permits  an  arrest* 

The  distinction  between  a  proceeding  against  the  res  it- 
self to  enforce  its  own  c^ligation  and  a  proceeding  against 
Aeowner  to  enforce  his  own  obligation,  whether  connected 
wMk  the  res  or  not,  and  whether  accompanied  by  an  attach- 
nmit  as  incidental  to  the  owner's  liability  or  not  is  vital.' 
^^hether  to  proceed  in  rem  or  in  personam  in  a  given  case 

■  Grant     PoiUon.  20  Haw.  162.  15  I*  Ed.  871;  H.  B.  Wlllard  (C. 
IX)  02  Fed.  881. 

«  BCUPSl!,  ISS  W.  a  BiO.  10  Sup.  Ct  873.  34  L.  Ed.  269. 

i  ISa  «  Adniirally  rale  48  0k  Sup.  Cft.  xUv) ;  Atkiiis  t.  Fiber  Dis- 
InteKiattaa  O©^  18  Wili  272.  21  L.  Ed.  841. 

Emimi  Stoat  A  Oa  Oa    mdOattm,  111  U.  a  03%  20  Sup.  Ct  825^ 
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b  rather  a  question  of  substantive  law  than  of  practice.  It 
depends  on  the  question  whether  there  is  an  admiralty  lien, 
and  the  dimsston  under  the  previous  subjects  of  these  lec- 
tures must  be  adverted  to  in  order  to  decide  it  Admiralty 
rules  12-20  contain  provisions  when  the  suit  may  be  in  rem, 
when  in  personam,  and  when  in  both.  But  they  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  exclusive,  or  to  say  that  in  cases  not  covered 
by  their  terms  there  shall  be  no  remedy,  whether  in  either 
form  or  ia  both  combined.* 

''Proceedings  in  Rem  Bind  the  WorM' 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  law  that  proceedings  in  rem  bind 
the  world.  In  such  proceedings  no  notice  is  served  on  the 
owner.  It  is  presumed  that  a  seizure  of  his  property  will 
soon  come  to  his  knowledge,  and  cause  him  to  take  steps 
to  defend  it;  and  when  he  appears  for  purpose  he 
oomes  hi  rather  ai  daimitifl  iM^  iolervenor  ihtti  as  defendant. 
Hence,  if  he  does  not  appear,  the  judgment  binds  only  the 
property  seized,  and,  if  it  does  not  satisfy  the  claim,  no 
personal  judgment  can  be  given  against  hini  for  the  defi- 
ciency. In  ordinary  suits  of  foreign  attachment  in  the  state 
Cf^urts,  the  debtor  is  def endimt  by  name,  and,  if  he  appears, 
a  personal  judgment  may  be  rendered  against  him;  but 
not  SO' in  admiralty  suits  in  rem,  for  the  real  defendant  there 
is  the  vessel  or  other  property,  and  the  owner  appears  Hot 
as  defendant,  but  as  claimant/ 

It  follows  from  this  principle  that  when  an  owner  comes 
in  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  interest  in  the  res,  he 
does  not  submit  himself  generally  to  the  jurisdlctkMi  of 
the  court  so  as  to  permit  a  judgment  in  personam  against 
^••Sm  for  ally  deficit.   This  springs  logically  from  the  doc- 

«  CORSAIR,  M5  U.  S.  335, 12  Sup.  Ct.  949,  36  L.  Ed.  727;  Thomaii 
P.  Sheldon  (D.  C.)  113  Fed.  779;  Samson  (D.  C.)  197  Fed.  1017. 

7  Cooper  V.  Reynolds,  10  Wall.  308,  19  L.  Ed.  931;  O'Brien  ▼. 
Stephens,  11  Grat.  (Va.)  610;  Davis.  10  WalL  15,  19  L.  Ed.  875; 
Pleroma  (D.  C.)  175  Fed.  639. 

Hughes,Adm.(2d  Ed.) — ^26 
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trine  applied  in  America  tiiat  the  res  is  the  real  contractor 
or  offender,  and  that  the  owner's  interest  is  incidental/ 
Herein  is  m  sharp  distinction  betweoi  the  Aoierican  and 
law.  In  England  a  respondent  is  really  a  defend- 

ii|  and  judgment  goes  against  him  for  any  deficiency.* 

fliis  1WIS  because  the  procedure  in  rem  in  England  was 
in  its  origin  not  based  on  any  theory  of  direct  responsibility 
attaching  to  the  res,  but  as  a  means  of  compelling  the  ownr 
er's  appearance.  Their  process  to  this  di^»  though  nam* 
ing  the  ship  and  not  the  owners  in  terms,  commands  them 
an  appearance,  and  the  arrest  of  the  ship  follows  as 

When  the  maxim  says  that  a  proceeding  in  rem  binds 
the  world,  it  means  that  all  having  any  interest  in  the  res 
have  constmctiire  notice  of  its  seizure,  and  must  appear  and 
protect  their  interest.  Hence,  as  every  obligation  implies 
a  correlattire  right,  no  one  is  bound  to  appear  vfhmt  inter- 
est is  of  a  character  which  does  not  permit  him  to  appear ; 
lii  aiich  are  not  bound  by  the  proceeding,  except  in  so  far 

«Monle  A.  (B.  a)  12  IM.  881;  Ethel,  66  IM.  810,  13  C.  G.  A. 
Pi:  hmUsnOa  (I>.  G.)  147  Wed.  986;  Kora  (D.  a)  ISl  Fed.  845. 
In  tilt  laaaeloiika,  im  JM.  500,  inB»  77  C.  a  A.  217,  to  a  boifUng 
tl«t  a  personal  dooree  con  lie  liadmd  agatmit  Ite  ciatiaaat.  II 
was  a  salt  which  niglit  liave  been  brouabt  orighuOly  In  rem  and  In 
perBonam,  flMmsb  It  was  aiq;>iire&tly  In  rem.  Hence  an  mendment 
adding  tile  proceeding  In  pemonam  and  directing  tlie  isBiie  of  new 
proceaa  tliereon  would  have  been  etoatly  allowable.  Bot  bow  this 
eimd  bale  bem  done  without  aoi9i  an  amendmeat,  or  bow  it  can 
be  done  in  cases  where  the  procedure  could  not  have  been  la  rem 
and  in  pa*sonnm  at  the  outset,  is  beyond  the  author's  comprdiM« 
aion.  CORSAIR,  145  IT.  S.  12  Sup.  Ct.  949,  36  L.  Ed.  727. 
»G«nma,  [18991  P.  285:  Dupleix,  [1912]  P.  8. 
10  2  Select  Anglo-Americau  Legal  Essays  (Mears'  Essay)  345.  In 
Mayer's  Admiralty  Law  &  Practice,  9  et  seq.,  and  also  26  et  seq.,  is 
i  thorough  discussion  of  the  diffcreuce  between  the  English  and 
American  doctrine,  and  the  reason  <herefor.  In  the  appendix  to 
Smith's  Admiralty  lAW  and  Practice  is  a  full  collection  of  the 
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as  they  may  be  boiiml  thnnsgh  tli^k  vendors  or  <iti«»  par- 
ties »priit<ari** 

191.  THE  ADMIRALTY  RULES  OF  PRACTICE 

In  1842  Congress  passed  an  act  directing  the  Supreme 
Court  to  prepare  and  promulgate  rules  to  govern  the  proce- 
dure and  pnictke  in  admiralty.  In  pursuance  of  this  stat- 
ute, the  court  fHxmiulgated  the  rules  to  regulate  the  ad- 
miralty practice  in  the  inferior  courts  now  known  and  cited 
as  the  "Admiralty  Rules."  They  form  an  admirably  simple 
and  harmonious  system,  and  have  worked  so  well  that  they 
I  are  to-day  practically  in  the  form  of  the  original  draft,  the 
only  material  change  being  the  addition  of  a  few  to  regulate 
limited  liability  proceedings,  and  one  to  authorize  bringtt|g 
In  the  other  vessel  where  only  one  of  two  colliding  vessels 
is  libeled. 

An  admiralty  court  is  not  a  court  of  terms,  but  is  always 
open  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

192.  THE  LIBEL 

MiPhe  first  step  in  an  admiralty  suit  is  to  ile  the  libel.  This 
is  the  written  statement  of  the  cause  of  action,  correspond- 
ing to  the  declaration  at  common  law  and  the  bill  in  equity. 
It  must  be  properly  entitled  of  the  court ;  addressed  to  the 
judge;  must  state  the  nature  of  the  cause;  that  the  prop- 

iMerty  is  within  the  district,  if  in  rem,  or  the  piutieSy  their 
occupation  and  residence,  if  in  personam ;  niust  then  state 
the  facts  of  the  special  case  in  separate  articles  clearly  and 
concisely,  and  conclude  with  a  prayer  for  process  and  a 
prayer  for  general  relief.  It  may  propound  interrogatories 
to  the  adversary.^' 

11  ECLIPSE,  135  U.  S.  599,  10  Sup.  Ct.  873,  34  L.  Ed.  269;  Cash- 
ing T.  Laird,  107  U.  S.  69,  2  Sup.  Ct.  196,  27  L.  Ed.  391. 
f  192.   12  Admiralty  rule  23  (29  Sup.  Ct  xU), 
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'I^he  libel  should  be  in  tbe  natne  df  tie  real  party  In  in- 
terest, not  in  tbe  name  of  one  for  tbe  ben^  of  tnothef; 
But  tbe  better  opinion  is  tbat  it  be  amended  by  insert- 
ingr  the  names  of  the  real  parties,  or  that,  if  they  come  in 
by  supplemental  libel,  the  proceedings  will  thereby  be  made 

This  principle  does  not  prevent  suits  in  a  representative 
capacity.  For  instance,  the  master  has  wide^  pcvwers  as 
|igent  of  idl  concerned,  and  may  sue  on  MM  of  owners 
l|f  si|i  and  eargo^  and  frequently  on  betaOf  el  the  crew.^^ 
ili^ll  parties  enticed  to  similar  relief  on  the  same  state  of 
facts  may  join  as  libelants,  in  order  to  avoid  multiplicity  of 
suits.  And  for  the  same  reason  distinct  causes  of  action, 
may  be  joined  in  one  libel.  The  practice  in  this  respect 
la  very  liberal" 

I  In  stating  the  facts  of  the  special  case,  useless  veibiage 
wd  archaic  terms,  may  safely  be  omitted.  The  narration 
may  be  made  as  simple  as  possible,  provided,  always,  that 
those  essentials  common  to  any  civilized  system  of  pleading 
be  observed — to  state  the  case  with  sufficient  detail  to  noti- 
fy the  adversary  of  the  grounds  of  attack,  so  that  he  may 
concert  his  defense.  For  instance,  a  libel  in  a  colliMoa  case 
■wmt  specify  the  acts  of  negligence  committed  by  the  other 
vtnsel,  though,  if  it  does  not  do  so,  but  merely  charges  neg- 

fillos,  Swab.  100;  Minna,  L.  R.  2  Ad.  &  Ec.  97;  Fretz  v.  Bull, 
12  How.  466,  13  L.  Ed.  1068;  Burke  v.  M.  P.  Rich,  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
2,161;  Anchoria  (D.  C.)  9  Fed.  840;  Beacoiisfield,  158  U.  S.  303,  15 
Sup.  Ct.  860,  39  L.  Ed.  993 ;  Eastfield  S.  S.  Co.  v.  McKeon  (D.  C.) 
lii  Wed.  357  (reversed  on  another  point  201  Fed.  465,  120  C.  C.  A. 
2ii;  the  conrt  however  stating— page  470— that  it  concurred  with 
Hie  District  Conrt  on  this  pohit). 

1*  Oommander  id  CSifift  1  Wall  51,  17  L.  Ed.  609 ;  Blackwall,  10 
W«a  1. 19  U  Ed.  870;  Mercedes  (D.  C.)  108  Fed.  559. 

i»  Queen  of  tlie  Padfie  (D.  C.)  ei  Fed.  213 ;  Pacific  Coast  S.  S. 
Cb.  Baneroffe-WMtnef  €f>^  04  JPed.  180^  36  0.  C.  A.  135,  reversed 
lipetit  1^  tiie  Pacilie^  IfiO  IT.  &  40,  21  Sap.  ct  278,  45  L.  Ed.  419, 
IMI  nut  en  IMm  qneitleii;  Ofifoiit  lim  VeiL  W,  68  d  0.  A»  HQS* 
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%€nce  in.  generalf^d  no  exceptions  ar^  iled,  it  will  not 
^event  the  case  from  proceeding. 
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193.  MiMMBUmT^ 

In  case  the  libel  is  thought  defective,  great  latitude  is  al- 
lowed in  amendments.  Formal  amendments  are  a  matter 
of  course,  and  amendments  in  matters  of  substance  are  in 

the  discretion  of  the  court.  They  may  be  made  even  on 
appeal,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  introducing  a  new  subject 
of  litigation. 

But  the  power  of  the  court  to  allow  amendments  is  a 
judicial  discretion)  not  a  mere  caprice.  It  will  not  be  so 
exercised  as,  under  the  guise  of  liberality  to  one  party,  to 
do  injustice  to  the  other.  Hence,  after  the  cause  is  at  issue, 

and  evidence  has  been  taken,  or  the  witnesses  scattered,  a 
court  would  be  chary  in  allowing  amendments,  especially 
of  matters  known  to  the  applicant  for  any  length  of  time 
hffore  the  application  is  made. 

**The  propriety  of  granting  this  privilege  in  any  partic- 
nlar  case  will  depend  on  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is 
attended.  The  application  is  addressed  to  the  sound  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  and  this  discretion  is  to  be  exercised  with 
a  just  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  both  parties; 
care  being  taken  that  for  the  sake  of  relieving  one  party 
injustice  shall  not  be  done  to  the  other."  ^* 

i«  HABFESIA,  Lb  B.  4  P.  a  212;  Ylm  (D.  a)  2  Fed.  874;  H.  P. 
Bf^dWln,  2  Abb.  U.  8.  257,  Fed.  Gas.  No.  6^811;  Barber  v.  Lockwood 
0.  O.)  IM  JM.  i65. 

f  198.  Adndfaltarmle  24  (2i  Sup.  Ct  xliO;  C^iabaiii  ir,  Om&m 
B.  &  Nav.  Co.  fD.  C.)  134  Fed.  G92 ;  Indiana  Transp.  Co.,  Ex  parte, 
244  U.  S.  456,  37  Sup.  Ct.  717,  61  L.  Ed.  1253  (a  case  growing  out  of 
the  Eastland  disaster,  and  emphasizing  the  principle  that  an  ap- 
pearance to  defend  does  not  constitute  a  sulimifislon  to  Juriadlctioii 
for  all  purposes). 

i«  2  Conk.  Adm.  258.  As  examples  of  the  limit  put  upon  this  pow- 
m  of  amendments,  see  Keystone  (P.  C.)  31  Fed.  at  page  416;  Thorn- 
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^•^^mm    194.  fug  mOCBSS 

Oil  iliiif  tiie  libel  in  rem  an  order  for  process  is  filed  It 
fccitcts,  "On  reading  tlie. libel,  and  otherwise  complying 
with  the  rules  of  court,  let  process  issue." 
^  Thereupon  the  process  of  arrest  issues.  It  is  directed  to 
^  'll^  lliPllll^  and  instructs  him  to  seize  the  vessel,  and  give 
notice  to  ill  interested  that  on  a  certain  day,  fixed  by  the 
rules  of  each  district,  the  case  will  come  on  for  hearing, 
when  and  where  they  are  cited  to  appear,  and  interpose 
their  claims,  and  to  i:etum  his  action  thereunder  to  the 
court. 

^^J      "Arrest"  is  nothing  more  than  the  term  . applied  in  ad- 
miralty parlance  to  a  seizure  of  the  res.^* 

The  time  fixed  for  hearii^  and  set  out  in  the  warrant  of 
arrest  varies  with  the  rules  in  different  districts.  It  is  usu- 
ally about  two  weeks  off,  for  the  merit  of  admiralty  pro- 
ceedings Is  their  rapidity. 

I  III  the  Eastern  district  of  Virginia  the  return  day  is  Tues- 
day of  the  week  next  after  filing  the  libel,  and  the  hearmg 
day  is  ten  days  after  that,  which  makes  it  always  fall  on 
Friday. 

The  warrant  of  arrest  is  signed  by  the  clerk,  and  under 
the  court  seal.  The  marshal,  on  receiving  it,  makes  out 
three  notices,  signed  by  himself,  reciting  that  by  virtue  of 
the  warrant  he  has  seized  the  said  vessel,  and  has  her  in 
.j^^^j^aMi  custody,  and  that  all  persons  are  cited  to  appear  on  the 
'  '  '  ^^'liprlng  day,  and  show  cause  why  a  final  decree  should  not 
pass  as  prayed.  Me  takes  the  warrant  of  arrest  and  one  of 
these  prodanations,  and  starts  out  on  a  quest  for  his  prey. 

as  Md^ille  CI>.  €.)  81  M.  488;  MeKlidaar  Monridi,  21  H»ir.  8if, 
It'lk  Ed.  100;  lainli  r,  Failnini,  1  Mgit.  848,  ML  Omk.  Mk.  8fim; 
0imiiY.3mhim,n  mm*M,V^Otm,Jlf^2iHS;  PiOaMpUaii.  00 

Ad.  423,  9  C.  C.  A.  54;  OUrien  t.  Mmer,  168  U.  g.  287, 18  Siii».  Ot. 
140.  42  !«.  m  400;  CiinsasSliiii,  2  Ben.  in,  BWL  Cm.  Hki.  2,128. 

^^1^%'     ^'^^'^^^illllll^^       ^  Wall*- MB,'  10 'li*  Kd.  002.: 
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On  findiof  tier,  he  raids  the  warrant  of  arrest  to  the  cap- 
tain or  other  person  in  charge,  and  he  pastes  a  copy  of  his 
proclamation  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  Ac  vessd.  Then 
he  returns  to  the  court-room  door,  and  pastes  another  there. 
And  then,  by  way  of  making  it  more  widely  known,  he  goes 
to  the  newspaper  designated  by  court  rule,  and  publishes  a 
notloe  in  suhstantially  the  same  form.  Meanwhile  a  ship 
keeper  it  in  charge  of  the  ship. 

The  marshal  cannot  serve  process  upoti  a  sh^  is  custody 
of  an  officer  of  a  state  court  Such  an  officer  cannot  sell 
the  title  clear  of  maritime  liens,  and  so  the  admiralty  claim- 
ant must  wait  till  the  other  court  lets  go.  As  soon  as  its 
custody  ends,  the  admiralty  claimant  may  proceed  against 
it,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  state  court  purchaser.*® 

A  vessel  owned  or  in  use  by  a  Government  is  not  subject 
to  process." 

If  the  vessel  owner  wants  possession  of  his  ship,  he  is  al- 
lowed, by  section  941,  Rev.  St.  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  1567), 
to  come  in,  give  bond  or  stipulation  in  double  the  amount 
of  libelant's  claim,  and  release  her.  This  is  a  substitute  for 
the  vessel,  and  no  suit  is  necessaiy  upon  it,  but  judgment 
may  be  given  against  the  obl^rs  on  it  in  the  final  dwrrce.** 

This  bond  or  stipulation  is  so  far  a  substitute  for  ^e 
vessel  that  it  discharges  the  claim  against  her  which  is  be- 
ing asserted  in  the  libel,  and  she  cannot  be  re-arrested  for 
the  same  cause  of  action,  unless  there  have  been  circum- 
stances of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  in  giving  it,  or  unless 

t«TA7L0m  ▼.  CABKYI^  9MMM||[||  ^  ^  ^^'*  ^^^^ 
Y.  Storges,  154  U.  8.  256,  H  ^^^lttiK^^  lid  061;  mmAmtB, 
lS8U&487,18Sii9.0tliii  4SBMHP3. 

«  Slfcn,  7  WalL  m  10  Bd^  1^ ;  G.  A.  Flagg  (D.  O.)  256  Fed. 
882;  Bfoadnam  fiSm  P.  84:  82  T.  L.  B.  304;  Porto  Alonuidre. 
88  T«  1a  B.  28^  88.  ttnee  text  was  written  Congress  has  passed 
tlie  aek  of  Mmgdk  8i  1828.  aaliiofizing  suits  against  tbe  United  States. 
1!lis  set  wUl     found  in  Hie  Asvradix.  p.  508. 

s<  8M  poili  407. 
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it  was  t  case  in  whicli  stidi  an  nndertakitif  could  not  ksal. 
ly  be  giiren.<*  ^ 

On  the  theory  tliat  a  h&m  Me  e^rt  to  assert  one's  rights 
fiiflttutd  not  involve  any  unpleasant  aftermath,  a  libelant  who 
lii«  snit  is  not  liable  for  his  unsuccessful  arrest  of 
i^fPfendant's  property,  unless  his  action  was  malicious." 

,  ,  ;  lis.  DECREES  BY  DEFAULT 

llll  ■''       ■  JBIIIIIIIIIIIIb^^  ' 

lliilllifc  day,  no  defense  has  been  interposed^ 

then,  under  the  provisions  of  admiralty  rule  29,  all  persons 
arfe  ieemed  in  contumacy  and  default,'the  libel  is  taken  for 
confessed,  and  the  court  hears  the  cause  ex  parte.  In  such 
case  no  proof  is  necessary,  except  as  to  damages,  if  un- 
liquidated, and  the  only  hearing  is  the  presentation  of  a 
decree  to  the  judge.** 

In  other  words,  i  decree  by  default  in  admiralty  resem- 
****  judgments  or  writs  of  inquiry  at  common  law, 

or  a  bill  taken  for  confessed  in  equity.*® 

In  case  of  such  default  the  court  may  at  any  time  with- 
in ten  days,  for  cause  shown,  reopen  the  decree,  and  per- 
mit defense.  But  in  default  decrees  this  power  is  limited 

!•  Roberts  v.  The  IHmtsville,  IM.  On.  Nd  13^}  Btatei,  M« 
Cas.  No.  14,346;  Whit©  SqmiU,  M.  Gaa.  Wvu  F.  ifeBae^ 

(D.  C.)  23  Fed.  558;  Monarch  (D.  C.)  30  Fed.  283;  Mvtnal  (D  C)  78 
Fed.  144:  Cleveland  (D.  C.)  98  Fed.  631.  The  I.  P.  OiiaimiiiL' 241 
Fed.  836,  154  C.  C.  A.  538,  te,  in  the  author's  JadgDMat,  emtraiT  t©. 
the  weight  of  authority,  and  sastainable.  if  at  an,  only  under  its 
peculiar  facts. 

."Alcalde  (D.  C.)  132  Fed.  576;  Adiuiral  CeciUe  (D.  C.)  134 
e?3 ;  Watt  V.  Cargo  of  Lumber,  161  Fed.  104,  88  C.  C.  A.  268 

.1  ^  ^^^"^  '^''^^  *  Trmm^  Co.  V.  PearaaU,  Fed. 

435,  33  a  a  A.  161. 

"iniler     0.  a,  11  Wall.  294,  20  L.  Ed.  135;  United  States  v 
Mollle.  2  Woods,  318,  Fed.  Qift  Ko.  15,795 ;  Water  Witch  (C  C )  44 
IW.  96;  TmwuMMi    Wooater.  114  U.  S.  104,  5  Sup.  Ct  788  09  l  Ed 
m;  Cape  Fear  Towing  &  Transp.  Co.  v.  PearsaU,  90  435. 
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to  ten  days.  On  the  lq>se  of  that  Mi^etiie  decree  becomes 
as  final  as  a  court  judgment  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
term.*' 

There  is  some  conflict  of  authority  whether  there  is  such 
a  thing  known  to  the  admiralty  law  as  a  libel  of  review. 
The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  is;  but  it  is  a 
power  reluctantly  exerdsed,  and  lies  only  for  errors  ap- 
parent on  tiie  f ace  of  the  record,  or  for  fraud.  It  does  not 
lie  to  enable  a  party  to  set  up  facts  or  defenses  which  hts 
own  carelessness  overlooied*** 


196.  THS  DEFENSE 

If  the  defendant  does  not  wish  to  let  his  case  go  by  dci*^ 
fault,  he  raises  any  legal  points  apparent  on  the  libel  by 
exception,  which  corresponds  to  a  demurrer,^*  and  he  sets 
up  defenses  of  fact  by  answer.  This  must  be  on  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  must  be  full  and  e3q>licit  to  each  article  of 
the  libel,  and  it  may  propound  interrogatories  to  the  li- 
belant.*® 

If  it  is  not  sufficiently  full,  the  libelant  may  except. 

An  answer  in  admiralty  has  only  the  effect  of  a  denial. 
Unlike  an  answer  in  chancery,  it  is  not  evidence  in  favor  of 
respondent.** 

IT  jy^,^||||||r  igie  40  (29  Sup.  Ot  lem^  t  mow  ?.  WEmAMBB,  2 
Low.  278,  FeO.  Gas.  No.  13,145;  IttiiM^  5  Blatdif!.  25^  Fed.  Cis. 
No.  7.002;  Nortlizop  t.  Gregory,  2  AIiIk  U.  S.  IS06,  Fed.  Cas.  Ho. 
10327. 

«8NBW  ENGLAND,  3  Sumn.  495,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,151;  North- 
western Car  Co.  V.  Hopkins,  4  Biss.  51,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,334 ;  Dexter 
T.  Arnold,  3  Mason,  284,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,855;  Columbia  (D.  C.)  100 
lied.  890;  New  York,  113  Fed.  810.  51  C.  0.  A.  482;  PaU  ¥.  Chla- 
liolm,  117  Fed.  807,  55  C.  C.  A.  31. 

§  196.    2«  White  v.  Cynthia,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  17,546a. 

80  Admiralty  rule  27  (29  Sup.  Ct.  xlii). 

•iCushman  v.  Ryan,  1  Story,  91,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  3,515;  Bada  V. 
The  H.  D.  Bacon,  Newb.  Adm.  274,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,232. 
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Things  neither  admitted  nor  denied  by  the  answer  arc  not 
taken  as  true,  but  must  be  proved." 

The  defendant,  in  his  answer,  may  set  up  want  tii  juris- 
<&tii>n  of  the  subject-matter  and  a  defense  on  the  merits.** 

Of  course,  he  cannot  plead  mere  wint  of  jnrisdietktt  over 
^  person,  and  defend  on  the  merits,  as  that  would  be  k 
generaliilfearance  in  any  system  of  pleading.*^ 

Hence,  when  the  facts  showing  lack  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  person  or  exemption  from  suit  do  not  appear  on  the 
libel,  such  defense  must  be  set  up  by  exception,  which  cbr- 
;  responds  more  to  a  dilatory  plea  th^ui  to  a  dcintirm;  as  it 
Ibets  up  additioiial  facts.** 

The  answer,  if  sufficient,  or  if  not  excepted  to,  puts  the 
case  at  issue.  No  replication  is  necessary.** 

™^  TRIAL 

As  admiralty  is  not  a  court  of  terms,  the  case  goes  at  once 
on  the  trial  calendar,  and  may  be  called  up  at  any  time 
convenient. 

It  is  tried  before  the  judge  (there  are  no  juries  In  ad- 
miralty proceedings  proper),  who  bean  the  witnesses  ore 
tems,  or,  if  he  sees  it,  appoints  a  oommissioner  to  take  the 
evidence  down  in  writing,  and  report  it  to  hwn  later.  In 
this  matter  the  practice  varies  in  the  different  districts.  In 
the  Eastern  district  of  Virginia  the  rule  requires  that  in 
cases  involving  over  $500  the  evidence  shall  be  ore  tenus, 
^nd  taken  down  in  shorthand  ;  •  and  the  stenographer's 
nsites,  when  written  out,  constitute  the  record  in  the  event 
<tf  ail  appeal. 

«i«biiie    Mie  Healy.  4  Wash,  a  0. 851.  Fed.  Caa.  No.  2349.  ' 

I  ii^littifip  m.  o.)  m  wm.  861. 

ilflMMS    Jkminm%  10  Wall.  329, 19  Zi.  Ed.  985. 

^iiinciist  Bitaont  (».  a)  m  Fed.  039;  Koenigiu  Lulse  (D.  C.) 

mf^mmm  rmmm  sap.  ct  mi% 
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A  similar  practice  is  pt^valent  in  the  nther  jiuris^tions.*^ 

On  account  of  the  shifting  chai'aeter  cif  marine  wknesses, 
the  cases  are  rare  where  all  the  evidence  can  be  offered  in 
court.  In  order  to  save  the  testimony  of  departing  wit- 
nesses, or  secure  the  testimony  of  nonresidents,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  take  many  depositions  de  bene  esse.  They  are 
taken  on.  notice,  ptitsuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  863, 
Rev.  St.  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  1472),  or  the  act  of  March  9, 
1892,  permitting  them  to  be  taken  as  in  the  state  courts.** 

In  practice,  counsel  are  liberal  with  each  other  in  such 
inatters,  accepting  short  notice,  allowing  the  evidence  to 
be  taken  in  shorthand,  waiving  the  witnesses'  signatures, 
and  even  the  filing  of  the  deposition  till  the  hearing. 

When  the  case  comes  on,  it  is  heard  and  argued  substan- 
tfelly  as  a  chancery  cause  would  be. 

If  the  damages  are  not  known  or  agreed  to,  the  judge,  in 
the  event  of  a  decision  for  libelant,  usually  refers  the  mat- 
ter to  a  commissioner  by  an  interlocutory  decree  to  inquire 
into  and  assess  the  damages.  Under  admiralty  rule  44  this 
commissbner  has  about  the  powers  of  a  master  in  chan- 
ceiy.  Those  dissatisfied  with  his  report  may  except  to  it, 
and  upon  it  and  such  exceptions  the  court  renders  its  final 
decree. 

198.  BVIDENCE 

Section  858  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  June  29, 

1906,  provides  that  the  competency  of  a  witness  to  testify 
in  any  civil  action,  suit  or  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  state 
or  territory  in  which  the  court  is  held.** 

1 19T.      Nellaoa  v.  Coal,  Cement  &  Supi>1y  Co.,  m  IM.  W,  99  a 
C.  A.  176;  Begem  v.  Brown  (D.  C.)  136  Fed.  813. 
••27  Stat  7  (U.  8.  Comp.  St.  g  147»>. 

1  10&  U.  8.  Comp.  St  I  1404.  For  the  statutes  regnlating  evl- 
ienee^  sot  'post*  p,  496*  Se%.  also.  Hug  lies  on  Federal  Procedure,  10. 
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1§9.  ATTACHMENTS  IN  ADMIRALTY 

It  has  been  settled  that  the  common-law  and  chancery 
courts  of  the  United  States  have  no  jurisdiction  of  suits  by 
foreign  attachment  against  nonresidents,  for  the  reason  that 
by  the  federal  statutes  no  person  can  be  sued,  as  a  general 
rule  except  in  the  district  where  he  lives.** 

Since  the  last-cited  decision,  however,  the  Tucker-Ctil* 
bertson  Act  allows  suits  to  be  brought  in  the  district  of  the 
plaintiff's  residence,  so  that  a  process  of  foreign  attachment 
could  be  sustained  in  such  district  if  the  defendant  can  be 
served  with  process. 

|,.  In  admiralty,  however,  .a  libel  accompanied  by  an  attach- 
^mmt  can  be  sustained,  as  these  statutes  do  not  apply  to  the 
admiralty  courts.** 

mm0  200.  SET-OFF 

Set-off  cannot  be  pleaded  in  admiralty  as  It  is  the  creature 
of^  statutes  which  were  passed  for  the  commoii-taw  and 
chancery  courts,  and  were  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  adr 
miralty  courts." 

This,  however,  does  not  prevent  a  counterclaim  arising 
out  of  the  same  transaction  from  being  used  to  recoup  the 
damages." 

i  190.  «•  Bx  parte  Dei  Moiiies  &  M.  K.  Oo.,  108  V,  B,  T0#,  26  lu 
Wd.  461. 

*i  IN  BE  LOUISVILLE  UNDERWRITERS,  134  U.  S.  488,  10  Sup. 
€t  1197,  33  liw  Sid.  SOI ;  ReUly  v.  Fbiladislphla  &  B.  B.  Cio.  (D.  U)  100 
IM.  ^340. 

i  m  *tWiUard  v.  Dorr,  3  Mason,  91,  Fed.  C«8.  No.  1T.679; 
CFBrlen  v.  1,614  Bags  of  Guano  (D.  C.)  48  Fed.  726. 

IS  Bowker  v.  U.  S.,  186  U.  S.  135,  22  Sup.  Ct.  802,  46  Ifb  BO.  1000; 
Howard  v.  9,889  Bags  of  Malt  (D.  C.)  255  Fed.  917. 
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201.  LIMITATIONS 

Admiralty  is  not  bound  by  the  statutes  of  limitation/for 
this  same  reason  that  they  do  not  in  terms  apply  to  those 
courts.  Hence,  where  the  rights  of  third  parties  have  in- 
tervened, m  admiralty  court  will  hold  a  claim  stale  in  a 
much  shorter  period  than  that  prescribed  by  the  statutes, 
and  we  have  se«!i  in  other  connections  that  among  admiral- 
ty liens  of  the  same  character  the  last  is  preferred  to  the 
first." 

But,  as  between  the  orig^inal  parties,  unless  special  cir^ 
cumstances  have  intervened,  the  admiralty  courts  adopt  the 
Statutes  of  limitation  by  analogy,  thf  doctrine  being  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  chancery  doctrine  on  the  sub- 
fect." 

202.  TENDER 

In  the  matter  of  tender,  admiralty  is  not  as  rigid  as  the 
other  courts.  A  formal  oflFer  in  acttiiil  cash  is  iwrt  de  rig- 
ueur.  Any  offer  to  pay,  followed  up  by  a  deposit  of  the 
amount  admitted  in  the  registry  of  the  court,  is  sufficient." 

§  »»•  ^^^^  ^       ^  10  C.  C.  A. 

674. 

♦6  Sarah  Ann,  2  Surnn.  206.  Fed.  Cas.  No.  12,342;  Queen  (D.  d) 
78  Fed.  155;  Pacific  Coast  S.  S.  Go.  v.  Bancroft-Whitney  Co.,  »4 
Fed.  180,  36  C.  C.  A.  135;  Queen  of  the  Pacific,  180  U.  «.  49,  21  Sup. 
Ct.  278,  45  L.  Ed.  419;  Southard  v.  Brady  (C.  O.)  36  IW.  fMl 
Southwark  (D.  C.)  128  Fed.  149;  Davis  T.  Smokeless  Fuel  Co.,  196 
Fed.  753,  116  C.  C.  A.  381.  . 

§  202.   *«  Dedekam    Vose^  Wed.  Gas.  No.  S,f2»;  BoQlton  ▼.  mmm 

(C.  C.)  14  Fed.  922. 
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203.  COSTS 

In  tlt€  matter  of  costs  admiralty  courts  exercise  a  wide 
discretion,  and  often  withhold  them  as  a  punishment  in 
case  the  successful  litigant  has  been  guilty  of  oppression* 
or  has  put  his  opponent,  by  exorbitant  demands,  to  nnaec- 
caaaij  inconvenience  or  eiqiense/* 

The  act  of  Jnly  20,  1892,  as  amended  Jnne  25,  19ia/« 

pauperis  without  requiring  secnrity 
for  costs.  The  act,  if  intended  to  apply  to  the  admiralty 
courts,  frequently  works  great  injustice  by  tying  up  large 
Steamers  in  foreign  ports  till  they  give  bond ;  and  thc^y  are 
fttnediless  if  the  cause  of  acticMi  is  unfotwded. 

W 
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2IH.  SNFORCIMG  B8CREBS 

If,  after  the  trial  and  all  its  incidents  ar?  over,  the  decision 
is  in  favor  of  libelant,  and  there  is  no  an>eal,  the  &ial  de- 
cree,  in  case  the  vessel  has  been  released,  goes  against  the 
stipulators,  and  under  admiralty  rule  21  can  be  enforced  by 
a  writ  of  fieri  facias. 

In  case  the  vessel  has  not  been  released,  the  final  decree 
provides  that  she  be  advertised  and  sold  by  the  marshal  of 

t district,  who  alone,  under  admiralty  rule  41,  can  per- 
m  this  duty.^*  The  practice  Is  to  make  the  sale  for  cash, 
and  the  rule  requires  it  to  be  deposited  in  the  registry  of 
the  court,  to  await  its  further  orders. 

A  sale  by  jpirshal  vests  a  clear  title  against  the 
world." 


■ 


n^  j  2011^  €fmmm  V.  mioiiipiiciii.  Olcoti  144  1^  Otfc  Ma  12,m; 
«grn  (O.  C.  A.)  SfSB  Ved.  06T. 
••97  Stat  SS2:  38  Stat  806  (U.  S.  Com^  8t  |  IIOQ);  post,  p.  OQS. 
1  M»      iMoimfB  Mat  l^lNMt  Oo»  v.  U.  a,  182  M.  888, 104 

CCL  A.  WUL 

.^§§gSm*m.      O.)  4  Wt^^g ;  Erangel  (D.  CU  Hi  M.  Ml 


§  206)     THE  COURTS  HAVING  A0MIEAUTT  JURISDICTION  41S 

Admiralty  rule  42  requil^s  money  m  the  wfktiy  of  t|ii 
court  to  be  drawn  out  by  checks  signed  by  the  jndfe. 

Under  rule  43,  parties  having  any  interest  in  the  vessel 
may  come  in  by  petition,  and  assert  it.  Under  this,  a  party 
holding  any  sort  of  lien  may  come  in,  but  not  any  party 
having  a  mere  personal  claim  npon  the  owner.** 

205,  THE  FIFTY-NINTH  RULE 

This  rule"  permits  the  owner  of  one  of  two  vessels 
which  has  been  Ubcled  in  a  collision  case  by  a  third  party  to 
HHbg  in  the  other  vessel  if  he  can  End  her,  and  have  the 
damages  assessed  against  either  or  both,  according  to  the 
fact." 

The  principle  of  this  rule  has  been  applied  to  many  analo- 
gous cases,  in  the  effort  to  place  the  responsibility  where 
it  e<initably  belongs.*^ 

206.  THE  COURTS  HAVING  ADMIRALTY  JURIS- 
DICTION 

The  federal  Constitution  vests  the  judicial  power  in  one 
Si^rane  Court  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  shall 
from  time  to  tune  esublish.  Acting  under  this  authority. 
Congress,  by  the  Judiciaiy  Act  of  1789,  divided  ^  United 
States  into  districts,  and  established  in  each  district  two 

■1  Edith,  94  U.  S.  518,  24  U  Ed.  167;  Lriand  liniiara,  1  WoaiM^ 
&  M.  92,  Fted,  Oas.  No.  5,287  ;  Bnwkett  v.  HercaTes,  Gl^  1S4»  IW, 

Cas.  No.  I,7fl2, 

i  206.      Admiialty  rule  W      Sop.  Ct  slid). 

it  Ante,  pk  820;  Hiidscm,  FM.  Cas.  No.  tJSSS ;  Joioe  r.  Oanal  Boati 
Nob.  1.7BB  anft  1^  (D.  C.)  82  1^  5S8;  Gfeeatnie  (D.  O.)  68  Fed. 
808. 

i«Danv  V.  Nov  Toek       C)  U»  WL  liOOS:  Crown  of  Castile 
O)  UB  ML  1012;  Evans  v.  Neir  Tork  &  P.  S.  S.  Co.  (D.  C.)  163 
M.  406$  Daylli^t  (P.  O.)  206  M*  864;  BaroslablOi  181.  U.  &  464^ 
21  Sup.  Ct  684,  48  L.  Bd.  8S1 
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courts  of  original  jurisdiction,  the  District  Court  and  the 
Circisil  Coiirt  To  tlic  District  Court  all  classes  of  peculiar 
special  chmracter  were  assigned,  such  as  suiti  for  penal- 
I,  admirjaty,  and  htnkmptcy  cases,  and  minor  criminal 
iiies.  On  the  Circuit  Court  was  conferred  the  general  cnr- 
iint  litigation  usual  between  man  and  man,  including  all 
lljCascs  of  common  law  and  equity,  and  more  important  crim- 
Sinal  cases.  The  Grcuit  Court  was  also  given  appellate  ju- 
risdiction of  most  of  the  subjects  of  District  Court  cog- 
lixance,  including  admiralty  cases. 

There  was  a  District  Judge  appointed  for  eaeh  district, 
who  was  empowered  to  hold  both  the  District  and  Circuit 
^j^g^  Courts  for  that  district,  except  that  he  could  not  sit  in  the 
'^^Circuit  Court  on  appeals  from  his  own  decisions.   To  pro- 
vide an  appellate  judge  for  such  cases,  the  districts  were 
grouped  into  larger  units,  called  "ctrcntts,"  efisal  in  num- 
htr  to  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  each  Justice, 
jlllring  the  recess  of  that  court,  went  around  his  circuit, 
holding  the  Circuit  Court  in  each  district. 

Thus  appeals  from  the  District  Courts  in  admiralty  were 
tried  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  the  Supreme  Court  Justice  for 
^i^HMit  circuit  The  appeal  took  up  questions  both  of  law  and 
I  fact  for  review,  the  notes  of  evidence  taken  by  the  District 
Judge  being  the  evidence  on  appeal ;  but  the  trial  was  de 
novo,  being  rather  a  new  trial  than  an  appeal,  and  new  evi- 
dence could  be  introduced  in  the  appellate  court.    In  the 
j^|went  of  an  adverse  decision  in  the  Circuit  Court,  there  was 
Ipecmil  liipeal,  both  on  law  and  fact,  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
Ir-cases  mvolving'Over 

The  increase  of  litigation  consequent  on  the  Civil  Wiar 
was  so  great  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  ju- 
.  dicial  force,  and  lighten  the  labors  of  the  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices. Hence,  in  1869,  Congress  enacted  that  there  should 
He  an  additional  judge  appointed  for  each  judicial  circuit,  to 
fee  called  a  "Circuit  Judge."  He  could  hold  the  Circuit 
Court  in  any  district  of  his  circuit. 


f  206)  THi  mrnm  mmmB  imamMm  mmmmmm  #17 

The  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court  became  more  and  more 
congested,  and  further  relief  became  imperative.'  And  so, 
by  the  act  of  February  16,  1875,  Congress  raised  the  limit 
of  appeals  to  the  Supreme  C^rt  to  $5,000,  and  further  pro- 
vided that  in  admiralty  there  should  no  longer  be  an  appeal 
to  that  court  on  questions  both  of  law  and  fact,  but  that 
the  Circuit*  Judge  on  an  admiralty  appeal  from  the  district 
court  should  make  a  findii^  of  the  facts,  and  draw  his  con- 
clusions of  lawMlllefrom,  and  the  case  then  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court  simply  on  this  finding,  and  no  longer  on 
all  questions,  both  of  law  and  fact.  This,  however,  still  left 
the  litigant  one  appeal  on  questions  of  fact — that  from  the 
District  Court  to  the  Circuit  Court. 

This  continued  to  be  the  law  until  the  act  of  March  3, 
1S91,  known  as  the  "Appellate  Courts  Act"  It  created  an 
additional  Circuit  Judge  for  each  circuit,  abolished  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  established  a 
new  appellate  court  in  each  circuit,  composed  of  the  Circuit 
Justice  and  the  two  Circuit  Judges,  but  with  the  District 
Judges  used  to  fill  vacancies.  Under  this  law  admiralty 
appeals  from  the  District  Court  go  to  this  appellate  court, 
with  no  restriction  as  to  the  amount  involved,  and  on  the 
full  record  of  the  District  Court,  thereby  nominally  giving  a 
review  of  questions  both  of  law  and  fact.  This  new  appel- 
late court  is  the  court  of  last  resort  in  admiralty  cases,  ex- 
cept that  it  may  certify  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  decision 
any  questions  as  to  which  it  may  desire  instruction,  and 
except,  also,  that  the  Supreme  Court  may,  by  certiorari, 
bring  up  for  review  any  cases  that  it  may  deem  of  sufficient 
importance. 

.  The  Circuit  Court,  having  lost  its  appellate  jurisdiction 
by  the  Appellate  Courts  Act  of  1891,  was  finally  abolished, 
and  its  original  jurisdiction*  transferred  to  the  District 
Court,  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1911,  known  by  the  short  title 
of  the  "J^^icial  Code,"  but  this  is  immaterial  to  the  prcs- 
HuGBiSiADif.  (2d  En,)*— 27 
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tot  subject,  as  the  Circuit  Court  had  no  original  jnriidictibn 
in  admiralty.** 

^        207.  THE  PROCESS  OF  APPEAL 

The  process  of  appeal  varies  in  the  different  circuits  under 
their  different  rules.  In  the  Fourth  circuit,  as  soon  as  the 
final  decree  is  entered  in  tfci  ©ia^  Court,  a  petition  is 
filed  in  that  court,  addressed  to  the  judges  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  praying  an  appeal,  and  assigning  errors. 
On  this  the  District  Judge  (or  any  judge  of  the  appellate 
court)  iuAlfses:  "Appeal  allowed.   Bond  required  in  the 

penalty  of  $  .  -  conditioned  lil^        to  law"— and 

i^igns  it.  He  also  s%ns  the  dtatioi||^^  is  ^e  notice  of 
appeal  given  to  the  Other  side,  and  cites  him  to  appear 
in  the  appellate  court  at  a  day  named  to  defend  his  decree. 
•A  certified  copy  of  the  entire  transcript  is  then  obtained 
the  district  cleric,  and  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  appel- 
late court,  who  dockets  the  case,  and,  when  secured  as  to 
>  tsiais,  has  the  record  printed. 

Under  the  act  of  February  13,  1911,  the  appellant  is  al- 
lowed to  print  his  own  record,  instead  of  securing  a  trtn- 
^ipt  from  the  clerk  of  the  trial  court  and  then  having  it 
"pagfmkMy  the  clerk  of  the  appellate  court.'* 

9||||||t  of  March  3,  1891,  provides  that  the  appeal  must 
he  taken  within  six  months  from  the  decree  complained  of, 
Unless  a  lesser  time  is  now  attowed  by  law."  Appeals  In 
vlpmiralty  cases  are  governed  by  the  six  months  limitation, 
mi  are  unaffected  by  the  clause  above  quoted;*' 

I  200.  «»  36  Stat  im  <II*  S.  CkHnp.  St  fi  W-m4). 
|2OT.   M  36  Stat  Wl  (U.  8.  CJomp.  St  »  MM,  1667). 
H  if  New  York.  44  C.  €.  A.  38,  101  Fed.  861;  Bobiiw  Bfy  DOck  ft 
BepOr  Oow  v.  CSitiilKroiil^  tm  IM.*  m,  132  G,  €.  A.  Wk 
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 ' 

m  QUESTIONS  OF  FACT  ON  APPEAI* 

Although  the  intent  of  Congress  to  give  an  appeal  on 
questions  both  of  law  and  fact  is  clear,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  the  act  of  February  16,  1875,  while  it  was  in  force,  was 
far  from  satisfactory,  this  has  been  largely  frittered  away 
by  judicial  decisions.  The  appellate  courts  have  gone  very 
far  in  practically  refusing  to  review  questions  of  fact  where 
tlie  District  Judge  has  had  the  witnesses  before  him,  though 
not  so  far  where  part  or  all  of  the  evidence  has  been  by  dep- 
osition. This  doctrine  is  largely  an  abdication  of  the  trust 
confided  in  tiicm,  and,  for  an  admiralty  court,  smad»  too 
much  of  the  old  common-law  fiction  as  to  the  sacredness 
ol  the  jury's  verdict.  Under  the  old  law  giving  a  review  on 
questions  of  law  and  fact  the  Supreme  Court  has  more 
than  once  spoken  of  a  right  of  appeal  as  something  more 
than  a  shadow.'' ' 

A  finding,  unsupported  by  any  evidence  or  ignoring  ma- 
terial and  pi^oven  facts,  will  be  dimgarded.** 

In  fact,  this  theory  about  the  trial  judge  bewg  endowed  with 
clairvoyance  because  he  saW  the  witnesses  has  degenerated  into 
a  mere  makeweight  for  that  filius  nullius,  the  per  curiam 
opinion. 

Tie  judicial  ermine,  unlike  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  con- 
fers no  Mp^itural  powers.  The  most  truthful  men  often 
make  the  #ifst  witnesses.  If  the  trial  judge  could  decide 

.1  208.  »«Post  V.  Jones,  19  How.  150,  15  L.  Ed.  618;  ARIM>I91!, 
13  WaU.  475,  20  L.  Ed.  542;  City  of  Hartford,  97  U.  a  828,  2i  U 
m  990;  Gypsum  Prince^  07  Fed.  612,  14  C.  a  A.  573;  Glendale. 
81  VeA.  688,  26  a  €.  A.  600;  AOMOf,  81  Fed.  966,  27  O.  a  A.  28; 
Captain  Weber,  89  Fed.  967,  32  C.  €.  A.  40^;  lAnriui  t.  Bftrbee, 
136  M.  584,  69  C.  a  A.  310;  Kla  Ora,  252  Fed.  507,  164  G.  G.  A. 

»•  BftiUiigtoii  T.  Tamer,  202  U.  S.  195,  26  Sxm.  Gt  681^  iO  Li  lid. 
902;  FUliertvMi,  211  Fid.  888,  128  G»  d  A.  360i 
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cases  at  Hicir  dose,  as  juries  render  verdicts,  there  would 
be  mow  force  in  the  idea.  But  ia  dirtricts  of  crowded  dock- 
ets,  where  numerous  cases,  each  with  numerous  witnesses, 
arc  tried  in  rapid  succession,  and  then  taken  under  advise- 
ment for  months,  nothing  short  of  a  moving  picture  screen, 
with  a  photographic-phonographic  attachment,  could  bring 
it  hack  to  the  judicial  minf  To  give  this  amiable  fiction 
the  scope  wMch  it  has  often  been  given  is  m  effect  to  deny 
an  appeal  on  questions  of  fact,  which  the  statutes  are  sup- 
|K>sed  to  give.  That  seemg  the  witnesses  is  an  advantage 
cannot  be  denied.  But  its  importance  has  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. Surely  the  combined  intelligence  of  the  three 
g|||>elate  judges  as  against  the  one  trial  judge  ought  to 
^erbalance  it 

fietfiar  feature  of  admhralty  appeals  formerly  was  that 
an  aAttiialty  appeal  was  a  new  trial  An  appeal  from  the 
district  to  the  circuit  court  wii  Ike  one  from  a  magistrate 
in  the  state  procedure — new  witnesses  could  be  examined, 
and  the  ckcuit  court  entered  its  own  decree,  and  issued  its 
own  eieculioii,  instead  of  remanding  the  case  to  the  dis- 
trict court  for  future  proceedmgs.  j^,^ 
Even  an  appeal  from  the  Circuit  to  -til^liillpiCiPC  Court 
'  was  so  far  a  new  trial  that  additional  witnesses  could  be  ex^ 
.  amined»  but  the  Supreme  Court  restricted  this  right  by 
rule  to  evidence  which  could  not  have  been  produced  in  the 
IHwer  courts,  and  required  it  to  be  taken  by  deposition. 
In  other  word8»  they  discouraged  the  practice  as  much  as 
possible  on  account  of  its  obvious  injustice  and  liability  to 
abuse.'^ 

'  The  new  appellate  courts  have  adopted  substantially  the 
.jgrnt  doctrine.  In  case  an  appeal  is  taken  up  with  a  record 
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not  containing  the  evidence,  they  will  not  review  the  facli 
at  all.**^ 

It  is  still  a  new  trial  in  its  effect  on  the  decree  of  the  trial 
Ijniirt— so  far  in  fact  that  the  appellate  court  can  consider 
changes  in  fact  and  law  arising  after  the  decree." 

In  the  Glide,**  a  case  was  tried  in  the  District  Court  of 
Maryland,  the  witnesses  being  examined  ore  teii^,  but 
there  was  no  rule  in  that  district  requiring  then-  testimony 
to  be  taken  down,  and  it  was  not  taken  down.  The  unsuc- 
cessful party  appealed,  and  asked  for  a  commission  to  re- 
take his  testimony  for  use  on  a^eal.  The  court  permitted 
it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  his  fault  if  the  district 
court  rule  did  not  provide  for  such  a  case.  The  court,  after 
arguing  out  his  right  to  retake  his  testimony,  ended  its  opm- 
ion  by  saying  that  the  case  must  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent, 
and  any  party  who  omitted  or  neglected  to  have  his  testi- 
mony taken  '411111^  suffer  the  consequences.  So  it 
sounds  very  muSllte  a  verdict  of  "Not  guilty,  but  don't  do 
it  again.** 

The  fact  that  there  was  no  rule  requiring  it  was  not  miKih 
of  an  excuse.  In  the  common-law  courts  there  is  no  rule 
or  statute  requiring  evidence  to  be  preserved  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prq[>aring  biUs  of  exertions,  but  the  lawyer  who 
gave  that  as  an  excuse  for  not  setting  out  the  evidence  in 
his  bill  would  receive  scant  consideratkm  from  a  judge. 

The  well-known  characteristics  of  sailor  witnesses,  and 
the  utter  lack  of  any  check  on  them  in  case  their  testimony 
is  not  in  black  and  white,  especially  after  they  have  found 
out  by  hearing  the  arguments  in  the  first  trial  how  their 

•I  PhiladelpMan,  60  Fed.  423,  9  O.  0.  A.  64.  ^  ^  ^ 

62  Hawkins,  In  re.  147  U.  S.  486,  13  Sup.  Ct  K12.  87  I*  M.  2851; 
Reid  V.  Fargo,  241  U.  S.  544.  36  Sup.  Ct  712.  60  L.  Bd.  1156 ;  Wa^ 
Watts  &  Co.  V.  Unione  AostriftBa  M  mil&J^&m»  2^     «•  %  ^  ®^ 
Ct.  1,  63  L.  Ed.  100,  3  A.  Ii.  B.  328, 
•t  72  Fed.  200,  18  G.  O.  Ju  SOA. 
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case  should  be  strensrthened,  raider  the  proceiltire  permits 
fll^ti  this  case  one  of  the  gravest  danger.*^ 
•  jl^der  the  present  law,  the  appellate  court  remands  the 
dkit  to  the  District  Court  for  final  action,  instead  of  entering 
its  own  decree,  as  the  old  Circuit  Court  did. 

•*TbjIw  Harwood,  Taney,  437,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  13,m  In  ICill- 
son  T.  Coal,  Cement  ft  Supply  Co.,  122  Fed.  617,  60  C.  C.  A.  ITS,  ftm 
stme  court  and  Judge  empliaslBed  tbe  necessity  of  having  tbe  testl* 
mony  taken  down  in  the  tfial  court  See,  also,  MxSkmtM^  112 
SSL  IMI"0.  CI  A.  421l» 
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1.  The  Mariner^s  Compass. 

2.  The  Salvage  Act  of  August  1,  1912. 

3.  Statutes  Regulating  Navigation,  Including: 

(1)  The  International  Rules. 

(2)  The  Rules  for  Coast  and  Connecting  Inland  Waters. 

(3)  L,ines  between  International  and  Inland  Rules. 

(4)  The  Lake  Rules. 

(5)  The  Mississippi  Valley  Rules. 

(6)  The  Act  of  March  3,  1899,  as  to  Obstructing  Chan^ 

nels. 

(7)  The  Stand-By  Act  of  Scptemb#  %  llll^ 

4.  The  Limited  Liability  Acts  Including: 

(1)  The  Act  of  March  3,  1851,  as  Amended. 

(2)  The  Act  of  June  26,  1884. 

5.  Section  941,  Rev.  St.,  as  Amended,  Regulating  Release 
oi  Vessels  from  Arrest,  on  Bond  or  Stimulation. 

6.  Statutes  Regalating  Silence  in  the  P^d^ral  Courts. 

7.  The  Handwriting  Act  of  February  26,  1913. 

8.  Suits  in  Forma  Pauperis. 

9.  Certain  Admiralty  Suits  against  the  United  States. 

10.  The  Admiralty  Rules  of  Practice. 
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2.  THE  SALVAGE  ACT 

ACT  AUGUST  1,  1912  (37  Stat.  242,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §§ 

7990-7994), 

An  act  to  harmonize  the  national  law  of  salvage  with  the 
provisions  of  the  international  convention  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  certain  rules  with  respect  to  assistance  and  sal- 
vage at  sea,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Section  1.  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7990.)  Salvage  :  remuneisin 
tion  not  affected  by  ownership  of  vessel — ^The  right  to  re- 
muneration lor  assistance  or  salvage  serviced  shall  not  be 
affected  by  common  ownership  of  the  vessels  roidering  and 
receiving  such  assistaiice  or  salvage  services.    (37  Stat. 

Sec.  2.  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7991.)  Assistance  to  be  ren- 
dered by  master;  pimishment  for  failure — ^The  master  or 
person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  shall,  so  far  as  he  can  do  so 
without  serious  danger  to  Ms  own  vessel,  crew,  or  passen- 
gers, render  assistance  to  every  person  who  is  found  at  sea 
in  danger  of  being  lost ;  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years,  or  both.    (37  Stat.  242.) 

Sec.  3.  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7992.)  Salvors  of  life  to  share 
in  property  saved^-Salvors  of  human  life,  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  services  rendered  on  the  occasion  of  the  acci- 
dent giving  rise  to  salvage,  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of 
the  remuneration  awarded  to  the  salvors  of  the  vessel,  her 
cargo,  and  accessories.   (37  Stat.  242.) 

Sec.  4.  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7993.)  Time  limit  for  salvage 
suits^A  suit  for  the  recovery  of  remuneration  for  render- 
ing assistance  or  salvage  services  shall  not  be  maintaina- 
ble if  brought  later  than  two  years  from  the  date  when  such 
assistance  or  salvage  was  rendered,  unless  the  court  In 
which  the  suit  is  brought  shall  be  satisfied  that  during  such 
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period  there  h^tmmm^  a»y  reasonable  opportunity  of 
arresting  Ae  assisted  or  sdwd  veMd  Wthm  the  jitfwdic- 
tion  of  the  court  or  within  the  territorial  watew  of  the 
country  in  which  the  libelant  resides  or  has  his  pnnapal 
of  business.  (37  Stat.  242.)  ,.„,ki- 

e.  5.  (U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7994.)  Act  not  applicable  to 
of  w»,  ettv-Nothiag  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 

„  applying  to  ships  of  ^^^mSS^^T^t^T^ir'^ 
priated  exclusively  to  a  pubUMWpe.   (37  bttt.  ^6.} 

S.  WATOTES  RKOUIATINO  NAVlOATIOH 

m  INTERNATIONAL  RULES  (26  Stat.  320,  as  «nend- 
ed  28  Stat  82.  29  Stat  381. 885.  31  Stat  30,  and  34 
Stat.  850  lU.  S.  Comp.  St  §§  7834-78711). 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represento- 
tives  of  *e  United  States  of  America  m  Congress  assem- 

>  Rwnilationa  for  pKVcating  e«Ill»oa»-The  following  reg- 
uUtfons  for  preventing  coHisions  at  «a  Aril  be  followed 
bv  all  public  and  private  vessels  of  Ae  United  SUtes  upon 
the  high  seas  and  in  all  waters  connected  f^" 
I  Me  by  seagoing  vessels.  (Act  Aug.  19.  1890.  c  8UA  S 
26  9m...li|U-  S.  Comp.  St  §  7834.) 

PmlUMIKARY 

Meaning  of  woi*-In  the  Idlowiiig  roles  every  steam- 
vessel  which  is  under  sail  and  not  under  steam  is  to  be  con- 
indered  a  sailing-vessel,  and  every  vessel  under  steam, 
Wietiier  under  sail  or  not,  is  to  be  considered  a  steam-ves- 

^'xhe  word  "steam-vesser  shall  include  any  vessel  pro- 

toelled  by  machinery. 

A  vessel  is  "under  way"  within  the  meamag  of  ^ 
rales  when  she  is  not  at  anchor,  or  made  fast  to  ^e  shore, 
Z^mm^^  (  Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c.  802,  §  1.  26  Sti|t.  «ft 
U.  ^fcnif-  St  §  7835) 
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Rules  Concerning  Lights,  and  so  Forth 
Meaning  ol  word  "visible"— The  word  "visible"  in  these 
rules  when  applied  to  lights  shall  mean  visible  on  a  dark 
night  with  a  clear  atoosphere.  (Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c.  802, 
§  1,  26  Stat.  321,  U.  S.  Comp.  §  7836.) 

Article  1.  Time  for  compliance  with  rules  concerning 
lights — The  rules  concerning  lights  shall  be  complied  with 
in  all  weathers  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  during  such  time 
no  other  ligi||||irhich  may  be  mistaken  for  the  prescribed 
ligltts  ^lll^  (Ad  Aug.  19,  1890,  c  802,  §  1,  26 
Stat  321,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7837.) 

Art.  2.  Lights  of  steam  vessels  imder  way- — ^A  steam^ 
vessel  when  under  way  shall  carry — (a)  On  or  in  front  of 
the  foremast,  or  if  a  vessel  without  a  foremast,  then  in  the 
fone  part  of  the  vessel,  at  a  height  above  the  hull  of  not 
less  than  twenty  feet,  and  if  the  breadth  of  the  vessel  ex- 
ceeds twenty  feet,  then  at  a  height  above  the  hull  not  less 
than  such  breadth,  so,  however,  that  the  light  need  not  be 
carried  at  a  greater  height  above  the  hull  than  forty  feet, 
a  bright  white  light,  so  constructed  as  to  show  an  un- 
broken light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  twenty  points 
of  the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light  ten  points 
on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  namely,  from  right  ahead  to  two 
points  dbf  t  the  beam  on  either  side,  and  ol  such  a  char- 
acter  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  five  miles. 

(b)  On  the  starboard  side  a  green  light  so  constructed 
as  to  show  an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of 
ten  points  of  the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light 
from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  star- 
board side,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  two  miles. 

(c)  On  the  port  side  a  red  light  so  constructed  as  to 
show  an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  ten 
points  of  the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light  from 
right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  port  side. 
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and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  two  miles. 

(d)  The  said  green  and  r«l  side-lights  shall  be  fitted 
with  inboard  screens  projecting  at  least  three  feet  forward 
from  the  light,  so  as  to  prevent  tliese  Hghts  from  being  seen 

across  the  bow, 

(e)  A  steam-vessel  when  under  way  may  carry  an  addi- 
tional white  light  similar  in  construction  to  the  light  men- 
«oned  in  snbdivision  (a).  These  two  lights  shall  be  so 
f  laced  in  line  with  the  keel  that  one  shall  be  at  least  fifteen 

higher  than  tlic  other,  and  in  SIM*  a  position  with  ref- 
ctence  to  each  oHier  that  the  lower  light  shall  be  forward 
of  the  npper  one.  The  vertical  distance  between  these 
%hts  shall  be  less  than  the  horizontal  distance.  (Act  Aug. 
If^  I89Q,  c.  802,  §  1,  26  Stat.  321,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7838.) 

Art  3.   Steam  v«wel  towing  another  vessel  or  vessels— 
i^A  steam-vessel  w||il|^^      another  vessel  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  side-l^ts,  ciWf  two  bright  white  lights  in  a 
Sjlrtical  line  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  six  feet  apart, 
and  when  towing  more  than  one  vessel  shall  carry  an  ad- 
ditional bright  white  light  six  feet  above  or  below  such 
Ifight,  if  the  length  of  the  tow  measuring  from  the  stern  of 
J  the  towing  vessel  to  the  stern  of  the  last  vessel  towed  ex- 
ceeds she  hnndred  feet  Each  of  these  U^^ts  shall  be  of 
the  same  construction  and  character,  and  shall  he  carried 
in  the  same  position  as  the  white  light  mentioned  in  arti- 
cle two  (a),  excepting  the  additional  light,  which  may  be 
carried  at  a  height  of  not  less  than  fourteen  feet  above  the 
hull* 

Such  stcam-vessilMy  carry  a  small  white  light  abaft 
the  funnel  or  aftermast  for  the  vessel  towed  to  steer  by, 
but  such  light  shall  not  be  visible  forward  of  the  beam. 
(Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c.  802,  §  1,  26  Stat.  321,  U.  S.  Comp. 

ill  § 

"Art.  4.  ITeiStl  nol  nnder  control,  and  telegiaphic  cable 
'VMiAiilHI  A  vessel  which  from  any  accident  is  not  under 
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command  shall  carry  at  the  same  height  as  a  white  light 
mentioned  m  article  two  (a),  where  they  can  best  be  seen, 
and  if  a  steam*vessel  in  lieu  oi  that  light,  two  red  lights, 
in  a  vertical  line  one  over  the  other,  not  less  Aan  six  feet 
apart,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  all  aronnd 
the  horizon  at  a  distance  of  at  least  two  miles ;  and  shall 
by  day  carry  in  a  vertical  line  one  over  the  other,  not  less 
than  six  feet  apart,  where  they  can  best  be  seen,  two  black 
balls  or  shapes,  each  two  feet  in  diameter. 

(b)  A  vessel  employed  m  laying  ot  in  pickmg  up  a  tel- 
egraph cable  shall  carry  in  thi£  saine  position  as  the  white 
light  mentioned  in  article  two  (a),  and  if  a  steam-veiiMMI 
lieu  of  that  light,  three  lights  in  a  vertical  line  one  over 
the  other  not  less  than  six  feet  apart.  The  highest  and 
hi^|of  these  lights  shall  be  red,  and  the  middle  light 
slIiPp  white,  and  they  shall  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  visible  all  around  the  horizon,  at  a  dktance  <rf  at  least 
two  miles.  By  day  she  shall  carry  in  a  vertical  line,  one 
over  the  other,  not  less  than  six  feet  apart,  where  they  can 
best  be  seen,  three  shapes  not  less  than  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter, of  which  the  highest  and  lowest  shall  be  g:lobular  itl 
shape  and  red  in  color,  and  the  middle  one  diamond  in 

shape  and  white. 

(c)  The  vessels  referred  to  in  this  article,  when  not  mak- 
ing way  through  the  water,  shall  not  carry  the  side-lights, 
but  when  making  way  shall  carry  them. 

(d)  The  lights  and  shapes  required  to  be  shown  by  this 
article  are  to  be  taken  by  other  vessels  as  signals  that  the 
vessel  showing  them  is  not  under  command  and  can  not 
therefore  get  out  of  the  way. 

These  signals  are  not  signals  of  vessels  in  distress  and 
requiring  assistance.  Such  signals  are  contained  in  article 
thirty-one.  (Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c.  802,  §  1,  26  Stat.  322,  U. 
a  Comp.  St.  §  7840.) 

Art.  5.  Sailing  vessel  under  way  and  vessel  in  tow— A 
sailing  vessel  under  way  and  any  vessel  being  towed  shall 


mnj  tli«  same  ligiits  as  are  prescribeil  by  article  two  lor  ^ 
||caiii«wsael  imder  way  with  the  exception  of  the  white 
lights  mentioned  therein,  which  they  shall  never  carry. 
(Act  Aug.  19,  two,  c.  8D2,  §  1,  26  Sut.  322,  U.  S.  Comp. 
St.  §  7841.) 

Art  Small  vessels  under  way,  in  bad  weather — ^When- 
^Wytlii  in  the  case  o!  small  vessels  under  way  during  bad 

green  and  red  side-lights  can  not  be  fixed, 
these  lif^ts  shall  be  kept  at  hand,  lighted  and  ready  lor  use ; 
and  shall,  on  the  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels,  be  ex- 
hibited on  ^eir  respective  sides  in  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
vent collision,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  them  most  visi- 
ble, and  so  that  the  green  light  shall  not  be  seen  on  the 
port  side  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard  side,  nor,  if 
f racticabl«i  more  than  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  their 
respective  sides. 

To  make  the  use  of  these  piUible  lights  more  certain 
and  easy  the  lanterns  containing  them  shall  each  be  painted 
outside  with  the  color  of  the  light  they  respectively  con- 
tain, and  shall  be  provided  with  proper  screens.  (Act  Aug. 
19,  18P0,  c.  802,  §  1,  26  Stat.  322,  U,  S.  Comp.  St  §  7842.) 

Art.  7.  Snail  itasdi  and  wwAng  boats— Steam  vessels 
of  less  than  forty,  and  vessels  under  oars  or  sails  of  less 
than  twenty  tons  gross  tonnage,  respectively,  and  rowing 
boats,  when  under  way,  shall  not  be  required  to  carry  the 
lights  mentioned  in  article  two  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  but  if  they 
do  not  carry  them  they  shall  be  provided  with  t|ie  follow- 
mg  lights: 

First.  Steam  vessels  of  less  than  forty  tons  shall  carry — 
(t)  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  or  on  or  in  front  of 
the  funnel,  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  and  at  a  height  above 
the  gunwale  of  not  less  than  nine  feet,  a  bright  white  light 
constructed  and  fixed  as  prescribed  in  article  two  (a),  and 
of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
two  miles* 
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(b)  Green  and  red  side-lights  constructed  and  fixed  «S 
prescribed  in  article  two  (b)  and  (c),  and  of  such  a  char- 
:icter  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  one  mile,  or 
a  combined  lantern  showmg  a  green  light  and  a  red  light 
from  right  ahead  to 

spective  sides.  Such  lanterns  shaE  be  carried  not  If ss  than 
three  feet  below  the  white  light. 

Second.  Small  steamboats,  such  as  are  carried  by  sea- 
going, vessels,  may  carry  the  white  light  at  a  less  height 
than  nine  feet  above  the  gunwale,  but  it  shall  be  carried 
abovfid  combined  lantern  mentioned  in  subdivision  one  (b). 

Third.  Vessels  under  oars  or  sails  of  less  than  twenty 
tons  shall  have  ready  at  hand  a  lantern  with  a  green  ^s 
on  one  side  and  a  red  glass  on  the  other,  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  or  to  other  vessels,  shall  be  exhibited  in  sufficient 
tune  to  prevent  collision,  so  that  the  green  light  shall  not 
be  seen  on  the  port  side  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard 
side. 

Fourth.  Rowing  boats,  whether  under  oars  or  sail,  shii 
have  ready  at  hand  a  lantern  showing  a  white  light  whidl 

k shall  be  temporarily  exhibited  prevent 
ipUision. 
The  vessels  referred  to  in  this  article  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  carry  the  lights  prescribed  by  article  four  (a)  and  article 
eleven,  last  paragraph.  (Act  Aug.  19, 1890,  c  802,  §  1,  26 
Stat.  322,  amended  Act  May  28,  1894,  c.  83,  28  Stat.  82.  U. 
S.  Comp.  St.  §  7843.) 

Art.  8.  Pilot-vessel  on  and  off  pilotage  duty— Pilot  ves- 
sels when  engaged  on  their  station  on  pilotage  duty  shall 
not  show  the  lights  required  for  other  vessels,  but  shall 
carry  a  white  light  at  the  masthead,  visible  all  around  the 
horizon,  and  shall  also  exhibit  a  flare-up  light  or  fla^e-up 
lights  at  short  intervals,  which  shall  never  exceed  fifteen 
minutes. 

On  the  near  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels  they  shall 
have  their  side-lights  lighted,  ready  for  use,  and  shall  flash 
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or  Sliow  them  at  sSifl  intervals,  to  indicate  the  direction  in 
iRrhich  they  arc  hemding,  but  the  green  light  shall  not  be 
Hlhown  on  Hic  port  side,  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard 
jiidff. 

Igpi  filot-vessel  of  such  a  ckss  as  to  be  oUlged  to  fo mlonr 
iift  M  a  vessel  to  put  a  pilot  on  board  may  show  the  wHlte 
light  instead  of  carrying  it  at  the  masthead,  and  may,  in^- 
stcad  of  the  colored  lights  above  mentioned,  have  at  hand, 
ready  for  use,  a  lantern  with  a  green  glass  on  the  one  side 
tud  a  red  glass  oii  the  other,  to  be  used  as  prescribed  above. 

Pilol-¥essels  when  not  engaged  on  their  station  on  pilot- 
age duty  shall  carry  limits  similar  to  ttose  oi  other  vessels 
of  their  tonnage.  (Act  Aug.  19,  1^  c.  802,  f  1,  26  Stat, 
^to,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7844.) 

Steam  pilot  vessel— A  steam  pilot  vessel,  when  engaged 
on  her  station  on  pilotage  duty  and  in  waters  of  the  Unit- 
pi  States,  and  not  at  anchor,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  lights 
ttqulred  for  all  pilot  boats,  carry  at  a  ^stance  of  eight  feet 
below  her  white  masthead  li^t  a  red  light,  visile  all 
around  the  horizon  and  of  such  a  diaracter  as  to  be  visible 

•  HO  a  dark  night  with  a  clear  atmosphere  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  two  miles,  and.also  the  colored  side  lights  required  to 
be  carried  by  vessels  when  under  way. 

When  engaged  on  her  station  on  pilotage  duty  and  in 
mters  of  the  United  States,  and  at  anchor,  she  shall  carry 
^HMflttion  to  the  lights  reqidrei  fc^  all  piiot  boats  ^e  red 
light  above  mentioned,  but  not  the  colored  side  lights. 

When  not  engaged  on  her  station  on  pilotage  duty,  she 
4liall  carry  the  same  lights  as  other  steam  vessels.  (Act 

•  teb.  19, 1900,  c.  22, 1 1,  31  Stat.  30,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7845.) 
p.  ^Benstmelim  of  preceding  proviaionr-This  Act  shall  be 
'  mlmrm^  as  liiil^         to  artide  eight  of  t^  Act  ap- 

pimtd  June  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety^seven, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  adopt  regulations  for  preventing  colli* 
sions  upon  certain  harbors,  rivers,  and  inland  waters  of  the 
United  Stated' to  article  eight  of  an  Act  approved 
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August  nineteenth,  e^:hteen  hundred  and  nine^,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  adopt  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at 
sea."  (Act  Feb.  19, 1900,  c,  22,  §  2,  31  Stat.  31,  U.  S.  Comp. 
St.  §  7846.) 

Art  9.  Fishing  vessels  and  fishing  boats— Fishing  ves- 
sels and  fishing  boats,  when  under  way  and  when  not  re- 
quired by  this  article  to  carry  or  show  the  li^ts  ho^in- 
after  specified,  shall  carry  or  show  the  lights  prescribed  for 
vessels  of  their  tonnage  under  way. 

(a)  Open  boats,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  boats  not 
protected  from  the  entry  of  sea  water  by  means  of  a  con- 
tinuous deck,  when  engaged  in  any  fishing  at  night,  with 
ontlying  tadde  ext^iding  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  horizontally  from  the  boat  into  the  seaway,  shall 
carry  one  all-round  white  light. 

Open  boats,  when  fishing  at  night,  with  outlying  tackle 
extending  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  horizontal- 
ly from  the  boat  into  the  seaway,  shall  carry  one  all-around 
white  %ht,  and  in  addition,  on  approaching  or  being  ap- 
ptosched  by  other  vessels,  shall  show  a  second  white  light 
at  least  three  feet  below  the  fifst  l^t  and  at  .a  hmzmtal 
distance  of  at  least  five  feet  away  from  it  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  outlying  tackle  is  attached. 

(b)  Vessels  and  boats,  except  open  boats  as  defined  in 
subdivision  (a),  when  fishing  with  drift  nets,  shall,  so.  long 
as  the  nets  are  wholly  or  partly  in  the  water,  carry  two 
white  lights  where  they  can  best  be  seen.  Snch  li^ts  shall 
be  placed  so  that  the  vertical  distance  between  them  shall 
be  not  less  than  six  feet  and  not  more  than  fifteen  feet,  and 
so  that  the  horizontal  distance  between  them,  measured  in 
a  line  with  the  keel,  shall  be  not  less  than  five  feet  and  not 
more  than  ten  feet.  The  lower  of  these  two  lights  shall  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  nets,  and  both  of  them  shall  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  show  aU  ammd  'tfie  horixon,  and  to 
be  visible  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  three  miles^ 

Within  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in  the  seas  bordering 


the  coasts  of  Japwi  aiiil  Korea  saiing  fialiiiig  vegielaof  le^ 
than  twenty  tons  pmn  tonnage  shall  not  be  obhged  to 
carry  the  lower  of  these  two  lights.  Should  they,  however, 
not  carry  it,  they  shall  show  in  the  same  position  (in  the 
direction  of  the  net  or  gear)  a  white  light,  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  not  less  than  one  sea  mile,  on  tfie  approach  of  or 

to  other  vessels. 

(c)  Vessels  and  boats,  except  open  boats  as  defined  in 
subdivision  (a),  when  line  fishing  with  their  lines  ont  and 

attached  to  or  hauling  their  lines,  and  when  not  at  anchor 

im  stationary  withm  the  meaning  of  subdivision  (h),  shall 
carry  Hie  same  lights  as  vesseU  fishing  with  drift  nets. 
When  shooting  lines,  or  fishing  with  towi^  lines,  they 
shall  carry  the  lights  prescribed  for  a  steam  or  sailing  ves- 
sel nndcr  way,  respectively. 

Within  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in  the  seas  bordering 
the  coasts  of  Japan  and  Korea  sailing  fishing  vessels  of  less 
than  twenty  tons  gross  tonnage  shall  not  be  obliged  to  car- 

hf  the  lower  irf  these  two  lights.  Should  they,  however,  not 
carry  it,  they  shall  show  in  the  same  position  (in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Imes)  a  white  light,  visible  at  a  distance  of  not 

I  Jess  than  one  sea  mile  on  the  approach  of  or  to  other  ves- 
selSa 

(d)  Vessels  when  engaged  in  trawling,  by  which  is 
meant  the  dragging  of      apparatns  along  the  bottom  of 

If  lihe  :sea—  ,  . 

First.  If  steam  vessels,  shall  carry  in  the  same  position 
as  the  white  light  mentiiiiei  in  article  two  (a)  a  tri-col- 
ored  lantern  so  constructed  and  fixed  as  to  show  a  white 
light  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  on  each  bow,  and  a 
I  green  light  and  a  red  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  from 
Pi^o  pomtt  on  each  bow  to  two  pomts  abaft  the  beam  on  the 
starboifi  and  port  sides,  respecthrely;  and  not  less  thali 
six  nor  more  than  twelve  feet  below  the  tri-colored  lan- 
tern a  white  light  in  a  lantern,  so  constructed  as  to  show 
a  clear,  imiform,,ai4wbroken  light  all  around  the  horizon. 
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•  Second.  If  sailing  vessels,  shall  carry  a  while  %ht  m  a 
lantern,  so  constructed  as  tp  show  a  clear,  nniiorm,  and 
unbroken  light  all  around  the  horizon,  and  shall  abo,  on 
the  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels,  show  where  it  can  best 
be  seen  a  white  flare-up  light  or  torch  in  sufficient  time  to 
prevent  collision. 

All  lights  mentioned  in  snb^vision  (d)  first  and  second 
shall  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  two  milet. 

(e)  Oyster  dredges  and  other  vessels  fishing  with  dredge 
nets  shall  carry  and  show  the  same  lights  as  trawlers. 

(f)  Fishing  vessels  and  fishing  boats  may  at  any  time 
use  a  flare-up  light  in  addition  to  the  lights  which  they 
are  by  this  article  required  to  carry  and  show,  and  they  may 
jdso  use  working  lights. 

(g)  Every  fishing  vessel  and  every  fishing  boat  ttnofer 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  when  at  aadior,  shall 
exhibit  a  white  light  visible  all  around  the  horizon  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  one  mile. 

Every  fishing  vessel  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length  or  upward,  when  at  anchor,  shall  exhibit  a  white 
light  visible  all  around  the  horizon  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
one  mile,  and  shall  exhibit  a  second  light  as  provided  for 
vessels  of  such  length  by  article  eleven. 

Should  any  such  vessel,  whether  under  one  hundred  and 
.  fifty  feet  in  length  or  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length 
or  upward,  be  attached  to  a  net  or  other  fishing  gear,  she 
shall  on  the  approach  of  other  vessels  show  an  additional 
white  light  at  least  three  feet  below  l3bt  jmdior  yg||||a|||| 
at  a  horizontal  distance  of  at  least  five  feet  away  fro|||||| 
in  the  direction  of  the  net  or  gear. 

(h)  If  a  vessel  or  boat  when  fishing  becomes  stationary 
In  consequence  of  her  gear  getting  fast  to  a  rock  or  other 
obstruction,  she  shall  in  daytime  haul  down  the  day  signal 
required  by  subdivision  (k) ;  at  night  show  the  light  or 
lights  prescribed  for  a  vessel  at  anchor;  and  during  fog, 
mist,  falling  snow,  or  heavy  rain  storms  make  the  signal 


■cribcd  for  i  vcsfd  at  anchor.  (See  subdivision  (d)  and 
last  faragrapli  of  article  fifteen.) 
f i)  In  fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  or  heavy  rain  storms,  drift- 
net  vessels  attached  to  their  nets,  and  vessels  when  teawlr 
ing,  dredging,  or  fishing  with  any  kind  of  drag  net,  and 
vessels  line  fishing  with  their  lines  out,  shall,  if  of  twenty 
ions  gross  tonn^e  or  upward,  respectively,  at  intervals  of 
not  more  than  one  minute  make  a  blast;  if  steam  vessels, 
with  the  whistle  or  siren,  and  if  saiUng  vessels,  with  the 
foghiili  each  blast  to  be  foUowcd  by  ringing  the  bell. 
Fishing  vessels  and  boats  of  less  than  twenty  tons  grc^ 
tonnage  shall  not  be  obliged  to  give  the  above^nentioned 
signals ;  but  if  they  do  not,  they  shall  make  some  other 
«ikient  sound  signal  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 

(k)  All  vessels  or  boats  fishing  with  nets  or  lines  or 
trawls,  when  under  way,  shall  in  dajrtoe  indicate  their  oc- 
cupation to  an  approaching  vessel  by  displaying  a  basket 
or  other  efficient  signal  where  it  can  best  be  seen.  If  ves- 
sels or  boats  at  anchor  have  their  gear  out,  they  shall,  on 
the  approach  of  other  vessels,  show  the  same  signal  on  the 
side  on  which  those  vessels  can  pass, 
'  The  vessels  required  by  this  article  to  carry  or  show  the 
llgiits  hereiribetoe  specified  *aU  not  be  obliged  to  carry 
tie  ights  prescribed  by  article  four  (a)  and  the  last  para- 
graph of  article  eleven.  (Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c.  802,  §  1, 
323,  amended  Act  May  28,  1894,  c.  83,  28  Stat.  82, 
^rlct  Jan.  19,  1907,  c  300,  §  1,  34  Sut  850,  U.  S.  Comp. 

St  §  7847.)  "       ^    ^.  ^  . 

Art.  10.  Vmml  ovwrtaieii  by  mmmm^  vessel  which  is 
being  overtaken  by  another  shall  show  from  ber  stem  to 
|uch  last  mentioned  vessel  a  white  light  or  a  flare-up  light. 

white  light  required  to  be  shown  by  this  article  may 
be  fixed  and  carried  in  a  lantern,  but  in  such  case  the  lan- 
tern shall  be  so  constructed,  fitted,  and  screened  that  it 

0ver  ^M:.arC''Of  the^  horizon  of 
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twelve  points  of  the  compass,  namely,  for  six  points  from 
right  aft  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  be  visible  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  one  mile.  Such  light  shall  be  carried  as 
nearly  as  practicable  on  the  same  level  as  the  side  lights. 
(Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c.  802,  §  1.  26  Stat  324,  U.  S.  Comp. 

St.  §  7848.)  , 

Art  11  Vessel  at  anchor  or  aground  in  or  near  fanr-way 
-^  vessel  under  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  when 
at  anchor,  shaU  carry  forward,  where  it  can  best  be  seen, 
but  at  a  height  not  exceeding  twenty  feet  al>ove  the  hull, 
a  white  light  in  a  lantern  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear, 
uniform,  and  unbroken  light  visible  iU  around  the  horizon 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  one  mile.  ^ 

A  vessel  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  upwards  m 
length,  when  at  anchor,  shall  carry  in  the  forward  part  of 
the  vessel,  at  a  height  of  not  less  than  twenty  and  not  ex- 
ceeding  forty  feet  above  the  hull,  one  such  light,  and  at  or 
near  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  at  such  a  height  that  it 
shall  be  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  forward 
light,  another  such  light.  ^  i 

The  length  of  a  vessel  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  lengtn 
appearing  in  her  certificate  of  registry. 

A  vessel  aground  in  or  near  a  fair-way  shall  carry  the 
above  light  or  lights  and  the  two  red  lights  prescribed  by  ar- 
tifcle  four  (a).  (Act  Aug.  19,  1890.  c.  802,  §  1,  26  Stet.  324, 
U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7849.)  ^ 

Art.  12.  Additional  flare-up  light  or  detonating  signal— 
Every  vessel  may,  if  necessary  in  order  to  attract  attention, 
in  addition  to  the  Ughts  which  she  is  by  these  rules  requir- 
ed to  carry,  show  a  flare-up  light  or  use  any  detonating 
signal  that  can  not  be  mistaken  for  a  distress  signal.  (Act 
Aug.  19,  1890,  c.  802,  §  1,  26  Stat.  325,  U.  S.  Comp.  St,  § 

7850.)  .  , 

Art.  13.  Ships  of  war  and  convoys— Nothing  in  these 
rules  shall  interfere  with  the  operation  of  any  special  rules 
made  by  the  Government  of  any  nation  with  respect  to 
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iiiflional  station  and  signal-lights  for  two  or  more  ships 
of  war  or  for  vessels  sailing  under  convoy,  or  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  recognition  signals  adopted  by  ship-owners, 
hich  have  been  authorized  by  their  respective  Govern- 
Intiits  and  duly  registered  and  published.  (Act  Aug.  19, 
1890,  €.  m,  §  1,  26  Stat  325.  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7851.) 

Art.  14.  Steam  ircMls  under  tafl  oiily«— A  steam-vessel 
proceeding  under  sail  only  but  having  her  funnel  up,  shall 
carry  in  day-time,  forward,  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  one 
Mack  ball  or  shape  two  feet  in  diameter.  (Act  Aug.  19, 
18»,  c  802,  §  1, 26  Stat  325,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7852.) 


■ 


SiGKAi^s  pos  Fog,  amd  so  PoatH 

Art.  15.  Fog  signals — All  signals  prescribed  by  this  ar- 
ticle for  vessels  under  way  shall  be  given : 

First.  By  "steam  vessels"  on  the  whistle  or  siren. 

Second.  By  "sailing  vessels"  aad  "vessels  towed"  on  the 
fo^  horn, 

iThc  words  "prolonged  blast"  used  in  this  article  shall 
mean  a  blast  of  from  four  to  six  seconds  duration. 

A  steam  vessel  shall  be  provided  with  an  cfikient  whistle 
or  siren,  sounded  by  steam  or  by  some  substitute  for  steam, 
jfBO  placed  that  the  sound  may  not  be  intercepted  by  any 
obstruction,  and  with  an  efficient  fog  horn,  to  be  sounded 
by  mechanical  means,  and  also  with  an  efficient  bell.  (In 
all  cases  where  the  rules  require  a  bell  to  be  used  a  drum 
may  be  substituted  on  board  Turkish  vessels,  or  a  gong 
le  such  articles  are  used  on  board  small  seagoing  ves- 

A  sailing  vessel  of  twenty  tons  gross  tonnafe  or  upward 
shall  be  provided  with  a  similar  fog  horn  and  bell. 
I  In  fog,  mist,  fallii|f'lilow,  or  heavy  rainstorms,  whether 
Iby  day  or  night,  the  signals  described  in  this  article  shall 
b^  used  as  follows,  namely: 
la)  A  steam  vessel  ha¥iiif  way  upon  her  shall  sound  at 
als  of  not  more  than  two  minutes,  a  prolonged  blast. 
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m  A  steain  vessel  under  way,  but  stopped,  and  ha^ng 
J^'^^^her.shall  sound,  aU^^^^^^ 
two  minu^,  two  prolonged  blasts,  with  an  mterval  of 

about  one  second  between.  :„i.^rvaU 
(c)  A  sailing  vessel  under  way  shaU  sound,  at  "^^rvaU 

of  not  more  than  one  minute,  when  «\ f  ^/^"^^^^^^^ 
one  blast  ;  when  on  the  port  tack  two  ^^^^.^^J^ 
and  wHen^illt*!^  wind  abaft  the  beam,  three  blasts  m 

suc^sioiij^  when  at  anchor  shall,  »\ 

not  more  than  one  minute,  ring  the  bell  rapidly  for  about 

five  seconds.  ^       ,      .  • 

It)  A  vessel  when  towing,  a  vessel  employed  m  laymg 
or  in  picking  up  a  telegraph  cable,  and  a  vessel 
which  is  unable  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  an  app«M*h«^ 
vessel  through  being  not  under  command  or  "naWe  to  ma- 
nSver  as  required  by  the  rules,  shall,  mstead  of  the  s.g- 
Zxs  prescribed  in  subdivisions  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  artu:le^ 
at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  minutes.  «>und  tiu^ 
blasts  in  succession,  namely :  One  prolonged 
ed  by  two  short  blasts.  A  vessel  towed  may  give  thus  sig- 
nal and  she  shall  not  give  any  other.  ^ 

Sailing  vessels  and  boats  of  less  than  twenty  tons  grosS 
tonnage  shall  not  be  obliged  to  give  the  atove-mentioned 
signals,  but,  if  they  do  not,  they  shall  make  some  other 
efficient  sound  signal  at  intervals  of  not  more  Aan  one  mm- 
irte.  (Act  Aug.  19.  1890,  c.  802.  §  1,  26  Stat  325,  amen^ 
Act  June  10.  1896,  c  401,  §  1.  29  Sut.  381.  U.  S.  Comp.  St 
§  78S3.) 

Spbeb  or  Ships  to  be  Moderate  in  Fog,  and  so  Forth 
Art  16.  Speed  ol  vewds  in  fog— Every  vessel  shall,  in  a 
foe  mist,  falling  snow.  OliMa»wnsto™»S'  8?  »*  * 
erate  speed,  having  carefur  regard  to  the  easting  ctrcom- 

stances  and  conditions.  .   , .  . 

A  steam  vessel  hearing,  apparently  forward  <rf  her  beam, 
the  fog  s«nal  of  a  vessel  the  position  of  which  is  not  as- 


certained  shall,  ^  the  circumstances     Hie  case  ad- 

nit,  slop  her  englSIS  igid  then  navigate  with  caution  unii 
daofer  of  collision  is  over.  (Act  Aug.  19, 189(V  c»  802, 1  1, 

25  Stat  dM,  V.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7854.) 

Steering  anb  Saiung  Rui^s 

FreMtimmy-^Risk  of  Calliskm 

AMtrtaiiiiiitnt  of  riak  of  coUisioii— Risk  of  collision  can, 
when  circumstances  permit,  be  ascertained  by  carefully 
witching  the  compass  bearing  of  an  approaching  vessel. 
If  the  hearing  does  ||||| appreciably  change,  such  risk 
ali|^uli>  he  deemed  to  iSSil  (Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c  802,  § 
1, 26  Stat       U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7B5S.) 

Art  17.  Rules  of  a:voii^oo  of  ndc;  niliiig  vessels  ap- 
proaching-one  another—When  two  sailing  vessels  are  ap- 
proaching one  another,  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision, 
olie  oi  them  shall  keep  out  ol  the  way  oi  the  other,  as  fol- 
loifii  .namely: 

(a)  A  vessel  which  is  running  free  shall  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  a  vessel  which  is  close-haiiled. 

(h)  A  vessel  which  is  close-hauled  on  the  port  tack  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  vessel  which  is  close-hauled  on 
the  starboard  tack. 

(c)  When  both  arc  rtmning  free,  with  the  wind  on  dif- 
nt  sides,  the  vessel  which  has  the  wind  on  the  port  side 
all  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other. 
^  When  both  are  runnifg  free,  with  the  wind  on  the 
same  side,  the  vessel  which  is  to  the  windward  shall  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  vessel  which  is  to  leeward. 

(e)  A  vessel  which  has  the  wind  aft  shall  keep  out  of 
Wi||||^  the  other  ..ves.sel.  (Act  Aug.  19,  1890,,  c  802,  § 
1,  26  Stat  326,  U.  S.  Comp,  St  §  7856.) 

Art  1&  Stesni  vessels  meetltig  end  on— When  two 
lllcam-vcsscls  are  meeting  end  on,  or  nearly  end  on,  so  as 
to  involve  risk  of  collision,  each  shall  alter  her  course  to 
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starboard,  so  that  each  may  pass  on  the  port  side  of  tte 
other. 

This  article  only  applies  to  cases  where  vessels  are  meet- 
ing end  on,  or  nearly  end  on,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
volve risk  of  collision,  and  docs  not  apply  to  two  vessels 
which  must,  if  both  keep  on  then*  respective  courses,  pass 
clear  of  each  other. 

The  only  cases  to  which  it  does  apply  are  when  each  of 
the  two  vessels  is  end  on,  or  nearly  end  on,  to  the  other ; 
in  otiier  words,  to  cases  in  which,  by  day,  each  vessel  sees 
the  masts  of  the  oiier  k  a  Ime,  or  nearly  in  a  line,  with 
her  own;  and  by  night  to  cases  in  which  each  vessdi  is  in 
such  a  position  as  to  see  both  the  side-lights  of  the  other. 

It  does  not  apply  by  day  to  cases  in  which  a  vessel  sees 
another  ahead  crossing  her  own  course;  or  by  night,  to 
cases  where  the  red  light  of  one  vessel  is  opposed  to  the 
red  light  of  the  other,  or  where  the  green  ligjht  id  one  ves- 
sel is  opposed  to  the  green  light  of  the  other  or  where  a 
red  light  without  a  green  light,  or  a  green  light  without  a 
red  light,  is  seen  ahead,  or  where  both  green  and  red  lights 
are  seen  anywhere  but  ahead.  (Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c.  802, 
I  1,  26  Stat  326,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7857.) 

Art  19.  Steam  vessds  cro8«iig— When  two  .stea^|p| 
sels  are  crossing,  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  the  ves- 
sel which  has  the  other  on  her  own  starboard  side  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other.    (Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c. 
?02,  §  1,  26  Stat  327,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7858.) 

Art.  20.  Steam  and  sailing  vessels  meeting — ^Wben  a 
steam-vessel  and  a  sailmg  vessel  are  proceeding  in  such 
directions  as  to  involve  risk  of  collhbn,  the  st^tm-vessel 
shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  sailing-vessel.  (Act  Aug. 
19,  1890,  c.  802,  §  1,  26  Stat.  327,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7859.) 

Art.  21.  What  vessel  shall  keep  her  course— Where,  by 
any  of  these  rules,  one  of  two  vessels  is  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  the  other  shall  keep  her  course  and  speed. 

Note.— When,  in  consciiuence  of  thick  weather  or  oth- 
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tr  causes,  such  Tcsscl  finds  liersclf  so  doa«  tlbat  collision 
can  not  be  avoided  by  the  action  of  tbc  giving-way  vessel 
alone,  she  also  shall  take  such  action  as  will  best  aid  to 
avert  collision.  (See  articles  twenty-seven  and  twcnty- 
«ine.)  (Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c.  802,  §  1,  26  Stat.  327,  amend- 
Id  Act  May  28,  im^^JK,  28  Stat.  82,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  § 

^Art  22.  Vessel  to  avoid  croaAig  ahead— Every  vessel 
which  is  directed  by  these  rules  to  keep  out  of  iht  ws^  of 
another  vessel  shall,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  admit, 
avoid  crossing  ahead  of  the  other.  (Act  Aug.  19,  1890;  t. 
802,  I  1,  26  Stat,  327,      S.  Comp.  St.  §  7861.) 

Art.  23.  Steam  ve«iel  to  slacken  ipced— Every  steam- 
vessel  wkicli  is  directed  by  these  rttks  ta  keep  oiit  of  the 
way  of  another  vessel  shall,  on  approaching  lier,  if  neces- 
sary, slacken  her  speed  or  stop  or  reverse.  (Act  Aug.  19, 
1890,  c.  802,  §  1,  26  Stat.  327,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7862.) 

Art  24.  Overtaking  vessel  to  keep  out  of  the  way ;  defim- 
tim  off  •<0mtakiitg  vewel"— Notwithstanding  anything 
contained  in  these  rules  every  vessel,  overtaking  any  other, 
shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  tlie  overtaken  vessel. 

Every  vessel  coming  up  with  another  vessel  from  any  di^ 
rectkm  more  than  two  points  abaft  her  beam,  that  is,  in 
such  a  position,  with  reference  to  the  vessel  which  she  is 
overtaking  that  at  night  she  would  be  unable  to  see  either 
of  fiat  vessel's  side  lights,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  over- 
taking vessel  ;  and  no  subsequent  altcmtion  <rf  the  bearing 
between  the  two  vessels  shall  make  the  overtakmg  vessel 
a  crossing  vessel  within  the  meaning  of  these  rules,  or  fCr 
lieve  her  of  the  duty  of  keeping  clear  of  the  overtaken  ves- 
sel until  she  is  finally  past  and  clear. 

As  by  day  the  overtaking  vessel  can  not  always  know 
with  certainty  whetier  site  is  forward  of  or  abaft  this  di- 
rectKMi  fwMn  the  otlier  vessel  she  shonld,  if  in  doubt,  as^ 
amm  iiat  she  is  an  overtaking  vessel  and  keep  out  of  ^ 
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way.    (Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c.  802,  §  1,  26  Stat  327,  U.  S. 
Comp.  St.  §  7863.) 

Art.  25.  Steam-vessel  in  narrow  channel— In  narrow 
channels  every  steam-vessel  shall,  when  it  is  safe  and  prac- 
tkable,  keep  to  that  side  of  the  fair-way  or  mid-channel 
which  lies  on  the  starboard  side  of  such  vessel.  (Act  Aug. 
19,  1890,  c.  802,  §  1,  26  Stat.  327,  U.     Comp.  St  §  7864.) 

Art.  26.  Sailing-vessels  under  way  to  avoid  fishing  boata; 
fishing  boats  not  to  obstruct  fair-ways— Sailing  vessels  un- 
der way  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  sailing  vessels  or 
boats  fishing  with  nets,  or  lines,  or  trawls.  This  rule  shall 
not  give  to  any  vessel  or  boat  engaged  in  fishing  the  right 
of  obstructing  a  fair-way  used  by  vessels  other  than  fish- 
ing vessels  or  boats.  (Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c  802,  §  1,  26 
.  Stat.  327,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7865.) 

Art.  27.  Obedience  to  and  construction  of  rules— In  obey- 
ing and  construing  these  rules  due  regard  shall  be  had  to 
all  dang^s  of  navigation  and  collision,  and  to  any  special 
circumstances  whkhL  may  render  a  departure  from  the 
above  rules  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  danger. 
(Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c*  802,  §  1,  26  Stat  327,  U.  S.  Comp. 
St  §  7866.) 

Sound  Signals  for  Vessels  in  Sight  o^  Onei  Another 

Art.  28.  Meaning  of  "short  blast";  steam-vessel  under 
fH^  to  aig*mil  coulrse  by  whistle*  meaning  of  one,  two, 
diree  **amt  Uaata*'— The  words  ""short  blasf*  used  in  this 
article  shall  mean  a  blast  of  about  one  second's  dttiation. 

When  vessels  are  in  sight  of  one  another,  a  steam-ves- 
sel under  way,  in  taking  any  course  authorized  or  required 
by  these  rules,  shall  indicate  that  course  by  the  following 
signals  on  her  whistle  or  siren,  namely : 

One  short  blast  to  mean,  '1  am  directing  my  course  to 
starboard." 

Two  short  blasts  to  mean,  "I  am  directing  my  course  to 
port." 


Three  lliort  blmsts  to  mean,  "My  engines  are  going  at 
lull  sfeed  astern/'  (Act  Aug.  19, 1890,  c  802,  §  1, 26  StaL 
a»,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7867.) 

IfMifllllllll  TTHiii  OTTir  ClBGUMSTANCSS,  TO  NiieiJfOT 

'  ^  momm  P»«CAirrioN8 
Art.  29.  VeMil  not  to  neglect  precautioni^llotliiag  in 

these  rules  shall  exonerate  any  vessel  or  the  owner  or  mas- 
ter or  crew  thereof,  from  the  consequences  of  any  neglect 
to  carry  lights  or  signals,  or  of  any  neglect  to  keep  a  prop- 
er lookout,  m  of  the  neglect  of  any  precaution  which  may 
Hi  required  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  seamen,  or  by  the 
^cial  cifcnmstances  of  the  case.  (Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c- 
m,  S  1, 26  Stat.  328,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7864) 

RsstftVATioN  Of  Rutiss  fo*  Hakbors  an»  Imjam  Navi- 

OAtlON 

Art.  30.  Reservation  of  rules  for  harbors,  rivers,  and  in» 
|atiH  waters— Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  a  special  rule,  duly  made  by  local  authori- 
ty, relative  to  the  navigation  of  any  harbor,  river,  or  inland 
waters.  (Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c  802,  §  1, 26  Stat  328,  U.  S, 
Comp.  St.  §  7869.) 

,^,I)isTRBSS  Signals 
^Jmt  31-  Bistreis  S^mH^,  in  day  time;  at  niglifc-rWhen  a 
vessel  is  in  dis|iH|B|n<^  requires  assistance  from  other  ves^ 
sets  or  from  the|||p  Ihe  following  shall  be  the  signals  to 
be  used  or  displayed  by  her,  either  together  or  separately, 
namely :  , . 

In  the  da3rtime-^  mk 
fM^irst  A  gun  or  otherHPosive  signal  fired  at  intervals 
m  about  a  minute       ,r  . 

^  Second.  The  intemati«l»  code  signal  of  distress  indi- 
cated  by  N.  C. 

Third.  The  distance  signal,  consisting  of  a  square  flag, 
having  either  «|i||yi,|plow  it  a  ball  or  anything  resem^ 
biiftg  a  ball.        "  ' 
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Fourth.  A  continitons  sounding  with  any  fog-signal  ap*_ 
paratus.  ^ 
At  night— 

.  First.  A  gun  or  other  explosive  signal  fired  at  intervals 

of  about  a  minute. 

Second.  Flames  on  the  vessel  (as  from  a  burning  tar 
barrel,  oil  barrel,  and  so  forth.) 

Third.  Rockets  or  shells  throwing  stars  of  any  color  or 
description,  fired  one  at  a  time,  at  short  intervals. 

Fourth.  A  continuous  sounding  with  any  fog-signal  ap- 
paratus. (Act  Aug.  19, 1890,  c.  802,  §  1, 26  Stat.  328,  amend- 
ed Act  May  im,  c.  83,  28  Stat.  82,  U.  &  Comp-  St. 
I  7870.) 

Repeal— All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  iwonsistent  wtHi  the 
foregoing  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea  for 
the  navigation  of  all  public  and  private  vessels  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  upon  the  high  seas,  and  in  all  waters  connected 
therewith  navigable  by  sea-going  vessels,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. (Act  Aug.  19,  1890,  c.  802,  §  2,  26  Stat.  328.  U. 
S.  Comp.  St.  §  787L) 

(2)  INLAND  RULES  (30  Stat.  96,  as  amended,  38  Stat. 
381  [U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §§  7872-7909]). 
An  act  to  adopt  regulations  for  preventmg  collisions  up- 
on certain  harbor^,  rivm,  and  inland  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  chapter  eight  hundred  and 
two  of  the  Laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  and  the 
amendments  thereto,  adopting  regulations  for  preventing 
coUisions  at  sea  [i.  e.  International  rules  supra] ,  apply  to 
all  waters  of  the  United  States  connected  with  the  high 
seas  navigable  by  sea-going  vess^»  except  so  far  as  the 
navigation  of  any  harbor,  river,  or  inland  waters  is  regulat- 
ed by  special  rules  duly  made  by  local  authority;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  regulations  relating  to 
the  navigation  of  aU  harbors,  rivers,  and  inland  waters  of 


V   United  Stages,  except  tfee  Great  l^olces  and  their  con- 

?pi|tctiiig  ami  tributary  waters  as  lar  east  as  Montreal  aii4 
£e  Red  River  of  the  North  and  rivers  empfying  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  their  tributaries,  shall  be  stated  in 
one  act:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: 
t^Jtifiilatioiis  for  preventing  collisions  in  harbors  and  on 
iahaid  waioni— The  following  regulations  for  preventii^ 
'Collision  shall  be  followed  by  alNiM  all  har- 

iiii^  rivers,  and  inland  waters  oHMpUnited  States,  ex- 
cept the  Great  liilces  and  their  connecting  and  tributary 
waters  as  far  east  as  Montreal  and  the  Red  River  of  the. 
North  and  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
their  tributaries,  and  are  hereby  declared  special  rules  duly 
Mde  by  local  authority  :  (Act  June  7t  1897^  c.  4|  f  1,  30 
Sitt.  96,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  787Z| 
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Preushnary 

Meaning  of  words  "sailing-vessel,'*  "steam-vessel,"  and 
under  way" — In  the  following  rules  every  steam-vessel 
which  is  under  sail  and  not  under  steam  is  to  be  considered 
a  sailing-vessel,  and  every  vessel  under  steim,  whether 
Willi  sail  or  not,  is  to  be  ccmsidered  a  steam  vessel. 

The  word  "steam-vessel^  siall  include  any  viesael  f fo** 
palled' %)r  machinery. 

A  vessel  is  "under  way,"  within  the  meaning  of  these 
rules,  when  she  is  not  at  anchor,  or  made  fast  to  the  shore, 
or  aground.  (Act  J  une  7f  189*7 ,  c.  4,  §  If  30  Stat*  96,  U«  S* 
Con^*  St»  §  7873>) 


llliiiilll  11^^ 
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RlHJSS  CONCERHINC  LiGHTS,  AND  SO  FoRTH 

Meaning  of  word  "visible" — ^The  word  "visible"  in  these 
rules,  when  applied  to  lights,  shall  mean  visible  on  a  dark 
night  with  a  clear  atmosphere.   (Act  June  7,  1897,  c  4,  § 
Stat  %  ll||Com^ 
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Art.  1.  Period  of  compliance  with  rules  concerning  li^til 
^The  rules  concerning  lights  shall  be  complied  with  in  all 
weathers  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  during  such  time  no 
other  lights  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  prescribed 
lights  shall  be  exhibited.  (Act  June  7,  1897, 4,  §  1,  30 
Stat.  96,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7875.) 

Art.  2.  Lights  of  steam-vessel  under  way— A  steam-ves- 
sel when  under  way  shall  carry — 

(a)  On  or  in  front  of  the  foremast,  or,  if  a  vessel  without 
a  foremast,  then  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  a  bright  white 
Ight  so  constifiW5t«d  as  to  ^low  an  unbroken  light  over  an 
arc  of  the  horizon  of  twenty  points  of  the  compass,  so  fiai^ 
as  to  throw  the  light  ten  points  on  each  side  of  t&e  vessd, 
namely,  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam 
on  either  side,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  ive  miles. 

(b)  On  the  starboard  side  a  green  light  so  constructed 
as  to  show  an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon 
of  ten  points  of  the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to  Ihiow  the  li|^t 
from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  star- 
board side,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  two  miles. 

(c)  On  the  port  side  a  red  light  so  constructed  as  to  show 
an  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  ten  points 
of  the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  li|^t  from  right 
ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  OH  ^  port  wde,  and  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  two 
miles. 

(d)  The  said  green  and  red  side-lights  shall  be  fitted  with 
inboard  screens  projecting  at  least  three  feet  forward  from 
tht  light,  so  as  to  prevent  these  lights  from  being  seen 

across  the  bow. 

(e)  A  sea-going  steam-vessel  when  under  way  may  car- 
ry an  additional  white  light  similar  in  construction  to  the. 
l^ht  mentioned  in  subdivision  (a). 

^Thesit  two  lights  shall  be  so  placed  in  line  with  the  keel 


.Q  be^'iill|||li|i''''iftit«  .ioet'  higher  ^iiit"^'^'"olher, 
and  in  such  a  position  with  reference  to  each  other  that  the 
lower  light  shall  be  forward  of  the  upper  one.  The  ver- 
tical distance  between  these  lights  shall  be  less  than  the 
Ipiorizontal  distance. 

(f)  All  steam-vessels  (except  sea-going  vessels  and  ier- 
||3M>oats),  shall  carty  in  aMiion  to  gffMi  and  red  tights 
fequked  by  article  two  (b),  (c),  and  screens  as  required  by 
Itrticle  two  (d),  a  central  range  of  two  white  lights;  the 
pifter-light  being  carried  at  an  elevation  at  least  fifteen 
|cct  above  the  light  at  the  head  of  the  vessel.  The  head- 
t  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  show  an  unbroken  light 
ugh  twenty  points  of  the  oompass*  namely,  from  right 
ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  either  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  after-light  so  as  to  show  all  around  the  horizon. 
(Act  June  7,  1897,  c.  4,  §  1,  30  Stat.  96,  U.  S.  Comp.  St. 
«  7876.) 

Art.  3.  Steam-vessel  when  towing  another  vessel  or  vea* 
ada—A  steam-ve4|||te|l||^  another  vessel  shall,  in 

addition  tO'  her  si<ld||||Pr  carry  two  ^bright  while  llghta  In 
a  vertical  line  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  three  feet 
apirt,  and  when  towing  more  than  one  vessel  shall  carry 
an  additional  bright  white  light  three  feet  above  or  below 
such  lights,  if  the  length  of  the  tow  measuring  from  the 
stem  of  the  towing  vessel  to  the  stern  of  the  last  vessel 
towed  esEceeds  six  hundred  feet.  Each  o|  ^me  lights  shall 
be  of  the  same  construction  and  character,  and  shall  be  car- 
ried In  the  same  position  as  the  white  light  mentioned  in 
article  two  (a)  or  the  after  range  light  mentioned  in  article 
two  (f). 

Such  steam-vessel  may  carry  a  small  white  light  abaft  the 
funnel  or  aftermast  for  the  vessel  towed  to  steer  by,  but 
auch  light  shall  not  be  visible  forward  of  tibe  beam.  (Act 
June  7, 1897,  c.  4,  §  1,  30  Stat  97,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  8  7»7.) 

Art.  5.    Sailing-vessel  imder  way  or  in  tow — sailing- 
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as  are  prescribed  by  article  two  for  a  steam-vessel  under 
way,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  lights  mentioned  there- 
in, which  they  shall  never  carry.  (Act  June  7, 1897,  c.  4,  §  1, 
30  Stat.  97,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7878.) 

Art.  6.  Small  vessel  under  way  in  bad  waaHiaf^When- 
ev6r,  as  in  the  case  of  vessels  of  leas  than  ten  gross  tons  un- 
der way  during  bad  weather,  the  green  and  red  side-lights 
can  not  be  fixed,  these  lights  shall  be  kept  at  hand,  lighted 
and  ready  for  use ;  and  shall,  on  the  approach  of  or  to  oth- 
er vessels,  be  exhibited  on  their  respective  sides  in  sufficient 
time  to  prevent  collision,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  them 
most  visible  and  so  that  the  green  light  ^all  not  be  seen  on 
the  port  side  nor  the  red  l^;ht  on  the  starboard  side,  nor,  if 
practicable,  more  than  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  their 
respective  sides,  fo  make  the  use  of  these  portable  lights 
more  certain  and  easy  the  lanterns  containing  them  shall 
each  be  painted  outside  with  the  color  of  the  light  thj^M«»^ 
spectively  contain,  and  shall  be  provided  with  ]^HH 
screens.  (Act  June  7, 1897,  c.  4,  §  1, 30  Stat  97,  U.  S.  Com«  " 
St  §  7879.) 

Art.  7.  Rowboats — Rowing  boats,  whether  under  oars 
or  sail,  shall  have  ready  at  hand  a  lantern  showing  a  white 
light  which  shall  be  temporarily  exhibited  in  sufficient  time 
to  prevent  collision.  (Act  June  7,  1897,  c.  4,  §  1,  30  Stat 
98,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7880.) 

Arts.  Pilot^v^eieA  on  «id  oil  pilotage  duty^Pilot-ves- 
sels  when  engaged  on  their  station  on  pilotage  duty  shall 
not  show  the  lights  required  for  other  vessels  but  shall  car- 
ry a  white  light  at  the  masthead,  visible  all  around  the  ho- 
rizon, and  shall  also  exhibit  a  flare-up  light  or  flare-up  lights 
at  short  intervals,  which  shall  never  exceed  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

On  Ae  near  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels  they  shall 
have  their  side-lights  lighted,  ready  for  use,  and  shall  flash 
or  show  them  at  short  intervals,  to  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  heading,  but  the  green  Ught  shall  not  be . 
H¥6na8,A]i]c(2ii  Sd.>— 29 
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shown  on  the  port  side  lior  the  red  light  on  the  starboard 

« 

p^-&^  A  pilot^ipcssel  of  mfltfM^^  «•  to  he  obliged  to  go  along- 
:side  of  a  ire:ssel  to  pijJTplot:  m  board ^may  show  Hie.  white 
light  instead  of  carrying  it  at  the  mas^ad,  and  may,  in- 
|tead  of  the  colored  lights  above  mentioned,  have  at  hand, 
ready  for  use,  a  lantern  with  a  green  glass  on  the  one  side 
and  i  ltd  glass  on  the  other,  to  be  used  as  prescribed  above. 
,^  Pilot-vessels,  when  not  engaged  on  their  station  on  pilot- 
^e  duty,  shlMHiarfy  lights  similar  to  those  of  cyther  vessels 
"4i  their  tonnage.  (Act  June  7,  1897,  c.  4,  §  I,  30  Stat  9S, 
U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  788L) 

I  Art.  9.  Small  fishing-vessels — (a)  Fishing-vessels  of  less 
than  ten  gross  tons,  when  under  way  and  when  not  having 
their  nets,  trawls,  dredges,  or  lines  in  the  water,  shall  not  be 
required  to  carry  the  colored  side-lights ;  hut  every  such  ves- 
'iit  ldttill,  in  lieu  thereof,  have  ready  at  hand  a  lantern  with 
a  green  glass  on  one  side  and  a  red  glass  on  the  other  side, 
;and  on  approaching  to  or  being  approached  by  another  vcs- 
idd  such  lantern  shall  be  exhibited  in  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
vent collision,  so  that  the  green  light  shall  not  be  seen  on 
the  port  'llllipor  the  red  light  on  the  slarboiid  .iiii* .  ' 
\  (h)  ^f^HSktg-Ymmh  and  fishing-boala  ci  ten  gross  tons 
or  upward,  when  under  way  and  when  not  having  their  nets, 
trawls,  dredges,  or  lines  in  the  water,  shall  carry  and  show 
the  same  lights  as  other  vessels  under  way. 

(c)  All  vessels,  when  trawling,  dredging,  or  fishing  with 
any  kind  of  drag-nets  or  lines,  shall  exhibit,  from  some  part 
of  the  vessel  where  they  can  be  best  seen,  two  lights.  One 
«f  these  lights  shall  be  red  and  the  otiier  ihaU  be  mAste. 

'i^^^  The  red  light  shall  be  above  the  white  light,  and  shall  be  at 
'i  vertical  distance  from  it  of  not  less  than  six  feet  and  not 
more  than  twelve  feet ;  and  the  horizontal  distance  between 
them,  if  any,  shall  not  be  more  than  ten  feet.  These  two 
%hts  shall  be  of  such  a  character  and  contained  in  lanterns 

'^i^mt0^'  mmiw:tmmmm     ^^sible  all  round  the  hmmm. 
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the  white  light  a  distance  of  not  less  than  three  miles  and  the 
red  light  of  not  less  than  two  miles. 

(d)  Rafts,  or  other  water  craft  not  herein  provided  for, 
navigating  by  hand  power,  horse  power,  or  by  the  current 
of  the  river,  shall  carry  one  or  more  good  white  lights, 
which  shall  be  placed  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  presoibed 
by  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  of  Steam  Vessels. 
(Act  June  7,  1897,  c.  4,  §  1,  30  Stat.  98,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  S 
7882.) 

Art.  10.  Vessel  overtaken  by  another— A  vessel  which 
is  being  overtaken  by  another,  except  a  steam-vessel  with 
an  after  range-light  showing  all  around  the  horizon,  shall 
show  from  her  stern  to  such  last-mentioned  vessel  a  incite 
light  or  a  flare-up  light.  ( Adflili  7, 1897,  c.  4,  §  1, 30  Stat 
98,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7883.) 

Art  11.  Vessel  at  anchor — ^A  vessel  under  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length  when  at  anchor  shall  carry  forward, 
where  it  can  best  be  seen,  but  at  a  height  not  exceeding 
twenty  feet  above  the  hull,  a  white  ti|^t,  in  a  lantern  so 
constructed  as  to  show  a  clear,  uniform,  and  unbroken  light 
visible  all  around  the  horizon  at  a  distance  of  at  least  one 
mile. 

A  veSSd  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  upwards  in 
length  when  at  anchor  shall  carry  in  the  forward  part  of  the 
vessel,  at  a  height  of  not  less  than  twenty  and  not  lacceed- 
ing  forty  feet  above  the  hull,  one  such  light,  and  at  or  near 
the  stem  of  tiie  vessel,  and  at  such  a  height  that  it  shall  be 
not  less  than  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  forward  light;  an- 
other such  light. 

The  length  of  a  vessel  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  length 
appearing  in  her  certificate  of  registry.  (Act  June  7,  1897, 
c.  4,  §  1,  30  Stat.  98,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7884,) 

Art  12.  Additional  Uglita— ^rety  vessel  may,  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  attract  attrition,  in  addition  to  the  lights 
which  she  is  by  these  rules  required  to  carry,  show  a  flare- 
up  light  or  use  any  detonating  signal  that  can  not  be  mis- 
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mkm  lor  m  diilllk  signal.  (Act  Jwm  7,  ^  1897,  c  4,  |  1>  30 
Stat.  99,  U.  S.  Conif •  St.  §  7885.)  ,  . 

Art.  13.  Shipi  M  war  and  convoys— Nothing  in  these 
Aall  interfere  with  the  operation  of  any  special  rules 
*mmA<t  by  the  Government  of  any  nation  with  respect  to  ad- 
iitional  statkm  and  signal  lights  for  two  or  more  ships  of 
war  or  lor  vesseb  aaiUng  itndtf  convoy,  or  with  the  exhibi- 
tion of  recognition  signals  adopted  by  shipo^roers,  which 
have  been  authorized  by  their  respective  Gownments  and 
duly  registered  and  published.  (Act  June  7, 1®7,  c.  4,  §  1, 
30  Stat  99,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7886.) 
.  Art  14.  Steaiiirvcsid  under  sail  cmly— A  steam-vessel 
proceeding  under  sai  only,  but  having  her  funnel  up,  may 
carry  in  daytime,  forward,  where  it  «n  best  be  seen,  one 
black  ball  or  shape  two  feet  in  diameter.  (Act  June  7, 1897, 
c.  4,  §  1, 30  Stat  99,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7887.) 

SouNP-SioNAiiS  fom  Fog,  anh  m  FORta 
Jl#.'l5.  Fog  iifnala--All  signals  foescrib^^ 
tide  for  vessels  under  way  shall  be  given : 
*  1.  By  "steam-vessels"  on  the  whistle  or  siren. 

2.  By  ••sailing-vessels"  and  "vessels  towed"  on  the  fog 
horn. 

The  words  '^prolonged  blasf  *  used  in  this  article  shall 
mean  a  blast  of  from  four  to  six  seconds  dotation. 

A  steam-vessel  shall  be  provided  wiA  an  effideiil  whis- 
tle or  siren,  sounded  by  steam  or  by  some  substitute  for 
steam,  so  placed  that  the  sound  may  not  be  intercepted  by 
mpuiy  obstruction,  and  with  an  efficient  fog  horn ;  also  with 

an  efficient  beE. 

A  sailing-vessel  of  twenty  tons  gross  tonnage  or  upward 
shall  be  proidded  with  a  similar  fog  hom  and  beU. 

In  fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  or  heavy  rainstorms,  whether 

by  day  or  night,  the  signals  described  in  this  article  shall  be 
l^ed  as  follows,  namely: 
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(a)  A  steam-vessel  under  way  shall  sound,  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  one  minute,  a  prolonged  blast. 

(c)  A  sailing-vessel  under  way  shall  sound,  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  one  minute,  when  on  the  starboard  tack, 
one  blast ;  when  on  the  port  tack,  two  blasts  in  succession, 
and  when  with  the  wind  abaft  the  beam,  three  blasts  in  suc- 
cession. 

(d)  A  vessel  when  at  anchor  shall,  at  intervals,  of  not 
more  than  one  minute,  ring  the  bell  rapidly  for  about  five 
seconds. 

(e)  A  steam-vessel  when  towing,  shall,  instead  of  the 
signals  prescribed  in  subdivision  (a)  of  this  article,  at  in- 
tervals of  not  more  than  one  minute  sound  three  blasts  in 
succession,  namely,  one  prolonged  blast  followed  by  two 
short  blasts. 

A  vessel  towed  may  give  this  signal  and  she  shall  not  give 
any  other. 

(f )  All  rafts  or  other  water  craft,  not  herein  provided  for, 
navigating  by  hand  power,  horse  power,  <m-  by  the  current 
of  the  river,  shall  sound  a  blast  of  the  fog-horn,  or  equiv- 
alent signal,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  minute.  (Act 
June  7, 1897|,c.  4,  §  1, 30  Stat.  99,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7888.) 

Speed  of  Ships  to  bb  Moderate  in  Fog,  and  so  Forth 
Art.  16.   Speed  o£  vessels  in  fog— -Every  vessel  shall,  in  a 
fog,  mist,  falling  mow,  or  heavy  rainstorms,  go  at  a  mod- 
erate speedy  having  careful  regard  to  the  eidsting  circum- 
stances and  conditions. 

A  steam-vessel  hearing,  apparently  forward  of  her  beam, 
the  fog-signal  of  a  vessel  the  position  of  which  is  not  as- 
certained shall,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ad- 
mit, stop  her  engines,  and  then  navigate  with  cauttoil  until 
danger  of  collision  is  over.  (Act  June  7,  1897,  c.  4,  §  1,  30 
Stat  99,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7889.) 
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Preltmmmry^Risk  of  Cottisum 
Aacertainment  of  risk  of  collision — Risk  of  collision  can, 
when  circumstaiices  pennit,  be  ascertained  by  carefully 
watohanf  tiie  compass  bearing  of  an  approaching  vessel.  If 
bearing  does  not  appredabty  chas^  audi  risk  sliimid 
be  deemed  to  exist  (Act  June  7, 1897,  c  4,  §  1, 30  Stat  100, 
,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7890.) 

I     Art.  17.   Rules  of  avoidance  of  risk;  sailing-vessels  ap- 
^  peoaching  one  another— When  two  sailing-vessels  are  ap- 
proaching one  another,  so  at  to  involve  risk  of  ci^UsicMi,  one 
of  them  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other  as  Mlmm 

(a)  A  vessel  which  is  running  free  shall  keep  ont  of  the 
way  of  a  vessel  which  is  close-hauled. 

(b)  A  vessel  which  is  close-hauled  on  the  port  tack  shall 
'  ipe^  ont  of  the  way  of  a  vessel  which  is  close-hauled  on  the 

starboard  tack. 

(c)  When  both  are  running  free,  with  the  wind  on  dif* 
fereilll^  the  vessel  which  has  the  wind  on^  the  port  "side 
shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other. 

(d)  When  both  are  running  free,  with  the  wind  on  the 
same  side,  the  vessel  which  is  to  the  windward  shall  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  vessel  which  is  to  the  leeward. 

(c)  A  vessel  which  has  the  wind  aft  shall  keep  ont  of  the 
way  of  the  other  vessel*  (Act  Jnne  7,  1897,  c  4,  §  1«  30 
Stat  100,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7891.) 

Art.  18.  Steam-vessels  meeting  end  on — Rule  I.  When 
Steam-vessels  are  approaching  each  other  head  and  head, 
that  ii»  end  on,  or  nearly  so,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  to 
paaa  on  port  side  of  the  other;  and  either  vessel  shall 
givei  as  a  signal  of  her  intention,  one  diort  and  distiaet  blast 
of  her  whistle,  which  the  other  vessel  shall  answer  promptly 
by  a  similar  blast  #licr  whistle,  and  thereupon  such  vessels 
shall  pass  on  the  port  side  of  each  other. 
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But  if  the  courses  of  snch  vcstds  M  so  lar  on  lie  star- 
board of  each  other  as  not  to  be  consid^^  as  meeting  head 
.  and  head,  either  vessel  shall  immediately  give  two  short 
and  distinct  blasts  of  her  whistle,  which  the  other  vessel 
shall  answer  promptly  by  two  similar  blasts  of  her  whistle, 
and  they  shall  pass  on  the  starboard  side  of  each  other. 

The  fofegi^ng  only  applies  to  cases  where  vessels  are 
meeting  end  on  or  nearly  end  on,  in  snch  a  mimner  as  to 
invol-^e  risk  of  collision ;  in  other  words,  to  cases  in  which, 
by  day,  each  vessel  sees  the  masts  of  the  other  in  a  line,  or 
nearly  in  a  line,  with  her  own  and  by  night  to  cases  in 
which  each  vessel  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  see  both  the 
side-lights  of  the  other. 

It  does  not  apply  by  day  to  cases  in  which  a  vessel  sees 
another  ahead  crossing  her  own  course,  or  by  night  to  cases 
where  the  red  light  of  one  vessel  is  opposed  to  the  red 
light  of  the  other,  or  where  the  green  light  of  one  vessel  is 
opposed  to  the  green  light  of  the  other,  or  where  a  red  light 
without  a  green  light  or  a  gre^  light  without  a  red  light, 
is  seen  ahead,  or  where  both  green  and  red  %hts  are  seen 
anywhere  but  ahead. 

^^^^^1^  III.  If,  when  steam-vessels  are  approaching  each 
other,  either  vessel  fails  to  understand  the  course  or  in- 
tention of  the  other,  from  any  cause,  the  vessel  so  in  doubt 
shall  immediately  signify  the  same  by  giving  several  short 
and  rapid  blasts,  not  less  than  four,  of  tiie  steam^whistie. 

Rnle  V.  Whenever  a  steam-vessel  is  nearing  a  short  bend 
or  curve,  in  the  channel,  where,  from  the  height  of  the  banks 
or  other  cause,  a  steam-vessel  approaching  from  the  op- 
posite direction  can  not  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
such  steam  vessel,  when  she  shall  have  arrived  within  half  a 
mile  of  snch  curve,  or  bend,  shall  give  a  signal  by  one  kmg 
blast  of  the  sti^mi  whistle,  which  signal  shall  be  answered 
by  a  similar  blast,  g^nen  by  any  approaching  steam-vessel 
that  may  be  within  hearing.  Should  such  signal  be  so  an- 
swered by  a  steam-vessel  upon  the  farther  side  of  such 
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benii  tiieii  tie  ttsuml*  signals  lor  meeliof  uid  passing  shall 
immediately  be  giTen  and  answered ;  btit,  if  the  first  alarm 
signal  of  such  vessel  be  not  answered,  she  is  to  consider  the 
channel  clear  and  govern  herself  accordingly. 

When  steam-vessels  are  moved  from  their  docks  or 
berths,  and  other  boats  are  liable  to  pass  from  any  direction 
toward  them,  they  shall  give  the  same  signal  as  in  the  case 
ssels  meeting  at  a  bend,  but  immediately  after  clearing 
berths  so  as  to  be  fully  in  sight  they  shall  be  goiremed 
the  steering  and  sailing  rules. 
Rule  VIII.  When  steam- vessels  are  running  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  vessel  which  is  astern  shall  desire  to  pass 
on  the  right  or  starboard  hand  of  the  vessel  ahead,  she  shall 
,|||pe  one  short  blast  of  the  steam-whistle,  as  a  signal  of 
Mh  desire,  and  if  the  vessel  ahead  answeis  with  one  blast, 
she  shall  put  her  helm  to  port ;  or  if  she  shall  desire  to  pass 
on  the  left  or  port  side  of  the  vessel  ahead,  she  shall  give 
two  short  blasts  of  the  steam-whistle  as  a  signal  of  such 
^l^sire,  and  if  the  vessel  ahead  answers  with  two  blasts,  shall 
Ipsfc  her  helm  to  starboard;  or  if  the  vessel  ahead  does  not 
think  it  safe  for  the  vessel  astern  to  attempt  to  pass  at  that 
pcrint,  she  shall  immediately  signify  the  same  by  giving  sev- 
eral short  and  rapid  blasts  of  the  steam-whistle,  not  less 
than  four,  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  vessel 
astern  attempt  to  pass  the  vessel  ahead  until  such  time  as 
they  have  reached  a  point  where  it  can  be  safely  done,  when 
said  vessel  ahead  shall  s^tfy  her  wiUiiMpiess  by  Mowing 
lipoper  signals. 
The  vessel  ahead  shall  in  no  case  attempt  to  cross  the 
bow  or  crowd  upon  the  course  of  the  passing  vessel. 

Rule  IX.  The  whistle  signals  provided  in  the  rules  under 
this  article,  for  steam-vessels  meeting,  passing,  or  overtak- 
ing, are  never  to  be  used  except  when  steamers  arc  In  sight 
of  each  other,  and  the  eoutie  and  po^km  of  each  can  be  de^ 
tcrmined  in  the  day  time  by  a  sight  of  the  vessel  itself,  or 
by  night  ^iillleing  its  signal  lights. 
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In  fog,  mist,  falling  snow  or  heavy  rainstorms,  when  ves- 
sels can  not  so  see  each  other,  fog-signals  only  must  be 
given.  (Act  June  7, 1897,  c.  4,  §  1, 30  Stat.  100,  U.  S.  Comp. 
St.  §  7892.) 

Art  19.  nRtvesaeia  crotsifif— When  two  steaih-ves- 
sels  are  crossmg,  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  ^e  ves- 
sdwhiMi  the  other  on  her  own  starboard  side  shall  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  other.  (Act  June  7,  1897,  c.  4,  §  1,  30 
Stat.  101,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7893.) 

Art.  20.  Steam  and  sailing  vessels  meeting — ^When  a 
steam-vessel  and  a  sailing-vessel  are  proceeding  in  such  di- 
rections as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  the  steamrvessdl  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  sailing-vesseL  (Act  Jun^  7|  1897, 
c.  4,  §  1,  30  Stat.  101,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7894.) 

Art.  21.  What  vessel  shall  keep  her  course — ^Where,  by 
any  of  these  rules,  one  of  the  two  vessels  is  to  keep  out  of 
the  way,  the  other  shall  keep  her  course  and  speed.  (Act 
June  7,  1897,  c  4,  §  1,  30  Stat.  101,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7895.) 

Art  22.  Vessel  to  avoid  crosiiiig  riwad  Every  vessel 
which  is  directed  by  these  rules  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
another  vessel  shall,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  admit, 
avoid  crossing  ahead  of  the  other.  (Act  June  7,  1897,  c. 
4,  §  1,  30  Stat.  101,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7896.) 

Art.  23.  Steam-vessels  to  slacken  speed— Every  steam- 
vessel  which  is  directed  by  these  rales  to  keep  out  of  ^e 
way  Hi  jutiiiier  ghall,  on  approaching  her,  if  neces- 

sary, slacken  her  speed  or  stop  or  reverse.  (Act  June  7, 
1897,  c.  4,  §  1,  30  Stat.  101,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7897.) 

Art.  24.  Overtaking  vessel  to  keep  out  of  the  way;  def- 
inition of  "overtaking  vessel" — Notwithstanding  anything 
contained  in  these  rules  evety  vessd^  overtaking  any  oth- 
er, shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  overtaken  vessel. 

Every  vessel  coming  up  with  another  vessel  from  any 
direction  more  than  two  points  abaft  her  beam,  that  is,  in 
such  a  position,  with  reference  to  the  vessel  which  she  is 
overtaking  that  at  night  she  would  be  unable  to  see  either 


<ll  that  vessel's  side-lights,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  over- 
tddng  vessel;  and  no  subsequent  alteration  of  the  bearing 
lietiteeii  tlie  two  vessels  shall  make  the  overtaking  vessel 
a  cmsing  vessel  wifhin  tlie  meaning  of  these  rulea,  or  re- 

Ke  her  of  the  dttty  of  keeping  dear  of  the  overtaken  ves- 
antil  she  is  finaUy  past  and  clear. 
^^ftWP^'^  Jlm.'^^  '^tf  the  overtaking  vessel  can  not  always  know 
witfi  certainty  whether  she  is  forward  of  or  abaft  this  dircc- 
tton  from  the  other  vessel  she  should,  if  in  doubt,  assume 
that  she  is  as  overtaking  vessel  and  keep  out  of  the  way. 
(Ad  line  7,  1807,  c«  4,  |  1,  30  Stat  101,  U.  S.  Cc»np.  St.  § 
789a.) 

Art  2S.  Steam^vesael  in  narrow  channels— In  narrow 

'^^channds  every  steam-vessel  shall,  when  it  is  safe  and  prac- 
ticable, keep  to  that  side  of  the  fair-way  or  mid-channel 
idiich  lies  on  the  starboard  side  of  such  vessel.  (Act  June  7, 
1897,  c  4,  §  1, 30  Stat  101,  U.  S.  Coo^,  St  §  7899.) 

Art  SaUhig-veiaels  under  wqr  to  mid  fishing 
hosts;  fishing  Imts  not  to  iibslniet  iiir-w«y»--^ 
sels  under  way  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  sailing-vessels 
or  hoili,  fishing:  with  nets,  or  lines,  or  trawls.  This  rule 
shall  nil  give  to  any  vessel  or  boat  engaged  m  fishing  the 
right  of  obstructing  a  fair-way  used  by  vessels  other  than 
firiiing-vessels  or  boats.  (Act  Jtme  7, 1897,  c.  4,  §  1, 30  Stat. 
102,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7900.) 
11  ^^^^1^^  ^         construction  of  rules — In 

and  construing  these  rules  due  regard  shall  be 
had  to  all  dangers  of  navigation  and  collision,  and  to  any 
special  ctrcumstances  which  may  render  a  departure  from 
the  ahove  mles  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  dan- 
ger. (Act  Jnne  7, 1897,  c.  4^  1 1, 30  Stat  102;  U.  S.  Comp. 

St  §  7901.) 

iiiii' 

Swifn  Siaif ALS  for  Vsssm^s  in  Sight  op  Ovt  Ammmf 
I  Signal  of  steani-vessel  soins  at  lull  weed  aatani 
rasds  ar^lllipsf  one  another  a  stesm^essel 


■I 


ill 
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under  way  whose  engines  are  giving  at  fiil  speed  astern 
shall  indicate  that  fact  by  three  short  blasts  on  the  whistle. 
(Act  June  7,  1897,  c.  4,  §  1,  30  Stat.  102.  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  § 
7902.) 

No  Vessel  Under  any  Circumstances  to  Neglect 

PaoPEa  Precautions 

Art  29.  ¥eeids  not  to  pii^eGt  pcecantionifMilothiiig  in 
these  rules  sh^MII^^  ai^r  vessd,  or  the  owner  or  mas- 
ter or  crew  thereof,  from  the  consequences  of  any  neglect  to 

carry  lights  or  signals,  or  of  any  neglect  to  keep  a  proper 
lookout,  or  of  the  neglect  of  any  precaution  which  may  be 
required  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  seamen,  or  by  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  the  case.  (Act  June  7,  1897,  c  4,  §  1, 
30  Stat  102,  U.  S.  Ccnnp.  St  1 7903w) 

Art  30.  War  and  revenue  venseli  The  ei^^gon  of 
any  light  on  board  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  United  States 
or  a  revenue  cutter  may  be  suspended  whenever,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  a  squadron,  or  the  commander  of  a  vessel  acting  singly, 
.  the  special  character  of  the  service  may  require  it  (Act 
June  7, 18P7,  c.  4,  §  1, 30  Stat  102,  U-  S.  Comp.  St  §  7904.) 

Distress  Signals 
Art  31.  Distress  signals— When  a  vessel  is  in  distress 
and  requires  assistance  from  other  vessels  or  from  the  shore 
the  following  shall  be  the  signals  to  be  used  or  displayed 
by  her,  either  together  or  separately,  namely: 

In  the  Doyiime 
A  continuous  sounding  with  any  fog-signal  apparatus,  or 
firing  a  gun. 

At  Night 

First.  Flames  on  the  vessel  as  from  a  burning  tar  barrel, 
oil  barrel,  and  so  forth. 


Second.  A  continuous  sounding  with  any  fog-signal  ap- 
IMMPHlii^,  or  firing  a  gun.  (Act  June  7, 1897,  c.  4,  §  1,  30  Stat. 
102,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7905.) 

Sulai  to  be  establlalied  lor  steaiiMrcMds  patsiai^  and  ai 
to  liglits  on  f ecfy-boftta,  barges  and  canal  boats  in  tow,  and 
as  to  Mglits  and  day  signals  for  iresscls  and  dredges  work- 
ing on  wrecks— The  supervising  inspectors  of  steam  vessels 
liid  the  Supervising  Inspector  General  shall  establish  such 
rules  to  be  observed  by  steam  vessels  in  passing  each  oth- 
er and  as  to  the  lights  to  be  carried  by  ferry-boats  and  by 
barges  and  canal  boats  when  in  tow  of  steam  vessels,  and  as 
to  tlie  ig^ts  and  day  signals  to  be  carried  by  vessete,  dredg- 
es of  all  types,  and  vessels  working  on  wrecks  by  other 
^^****^*bstrnillli'^^^^^^      navigation  or  moored  for  submarine  op- 
erations, or  made  fast  to  a  sunken  object  which  may  drift 
with  the  tide  or  be  towed,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
||k>ns  of  this  Act,  as  they  from  time  to  time  may  deem  nec- 
Ipssaiy  for  safety,  which  rules  when  approved  by  the  Sec- 
Iptary  of  Commerce  are  hereby  declared  sfedal  rules  dnly 
made  by  local  anthority,  as  provided  for  in  article  thirty  of 
iiiapter  eight  hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety.  Two  printed  copies  of  such  rules  shall  be 
furnished  to  such  ferryboats,  barges,  dredges,  canal  boats, 
vessels  working  on  wrecks,  and  steam  vessels,  which  sales 
shall  be  kept  posted  up  in  conspicuous  places  in  such  ves- 
sels, barges,  dredges,  and  boats.   (Act  June  7,  1897,  c.  4,  § 
2,  30  Stat  1(^,  amended  Act  May  25,  1914,  c.  98,  38  Stat. 
381,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7906.) 

^^j^^^  violating  provisions  of  act;  penalty;  liability  of 

or  owner — Every  pilot,  engineer,  mate,  or  master  of 
y  steam-vessel,  and  every  master  or  mate  of  any  barge  or 
al-boat,  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  observe  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  the  regulations  established  in  pursu- 
mce  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
dollars,  and  for  all  damages  sustained  by  any  passen- 
fer  in  his  person  or  baggage  by  such  neglect  or  refusal : 
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Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  relieve  any  vessel,  own- 
er or  corporation  from  any  liability  incurred  by  reason  of 
such  neglect  or  refusal.  (Act  June  7,  1897,  c  4,  §  3,  30 
Stat.  102,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7907.) 

Vessels  navigated  without  compliance  with  act;  penalty 
—Every  vessel  that  shall  be  navigated  without  complying 
with  the  provisk>ns  6i  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
two  hundred  dollars,  one-half  to  go  to  Ac  informer,  for 
which  sum  the  vessel  so  navigated  shall  be  Inble  and  ma|r 
be  seized  and  proceeded  against  by  action  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offense. 
(Act  June  7,  1897,  c.  4,  §  4,  30  Stat  103,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  § 
7908.) 

Repeal— Sections  forty-two  hundred  and  thirty-three  and 
forty-four  hundred  and  twelve  (with  the  regulations  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  except  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  pilots  of  steamers  navigating  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  and  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  their  tributaries,  and  except  the  rules  for  the 
Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  and  tributary  waters 
as  far  east  as  Montreal|j|B<M^  hundred  and  thir- 

teen of  the  Revised  Stafi|H|ne United  States, and^^ 
ter  two  hundred  and  twSWBllaws  of  eighteen  hnflHH 
and  ninety-three,  and  sections  She  and  three  of  chapter  one 
hundred  and  two  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-five, and  sections  five,  twelve,  and  thirteen  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  en- 
titled **An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  navi^^n," 
and  all  amendments  thereto,  are  hereby  repealed  so  far  as 
the  harbors,  rivers,  and  inland  waters  aforesaid  (except  the 
Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  and  tributary  waters  as 
far  east  as  Montreal  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North  and 
rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  their  tributa- 
ries) are  concerned.  (Act  June  7,  1897,  c  4,  §  5,  30  Stat 
103,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7909.) 


am  atATmni  ■wmamATma^  nayiqai!I0k  (Ai»iMix. 

P)  ]:41I«8  IBTWEW  iNTERNATiONAI*  AKD  IlfliAlfO  Rui*^ 

The  toUowing  lines  dividing  the  high  seas  from  rivers, 
harhors,  and  inland  waters  are  hereby  designated  and  de- 
fineit  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Feb- 
niaiy  19,  1895.  Waters  inshore  of  the  lines  here  laid  down 
«pe  "inlaiid  waters/'  and  upon  tticoi  the  inlaiid  rules  and  pilot 
fflMles  made  in  pursuance  thereof  apply.  Upon  the  high  seas, 
viz,  waters  outside  of  the  lines  here  laid  down,  the  interna- 

^^IjCk'd^'Sllii^  I'tCfcJliJBflfJ  ^^J^JI^^3^* 

Inland  waters  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts  of 
the  Uni||||#tates  where  the  Inland  Rules  of  the  Road 
ate  toWlWlw  and  inland  waters  of  the  United 
States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  <rf  Mexico  where  the  Inland 
Rules  of  tiie  Road  or  Pilot  Rules  for  Western  Rivers  are 
to  be  followed. 

IMM  itailiigs  are  in  degrees  tme  and  paints  magnetic;  dtttSMOt  In 
nauUcal  mile^  and  are  given  approximately.) 

Cutler  (Little  River)  Harbor,  Me.— A  line  drawn  from 
Long  Pomt  226*  (SW,  by  W.     W.)  to  LitUe  River  Head. 

mtk  Machias  Bay.  Machias  Bay,  Englishman  Bay, 
^tehandler  Bay,  Moosabec  Reach,  Pleasant  Bay,  Narragua- 
gus  Bay,  and  Pigeon  Hill  Bay,  Me.— A  line  drawn  from  Lit- 
tle River  Head  232''  (WSW.  Ys  W.)  to  the  outer  side  of  Old 
Man;  thence  234»  (WSW.  %  W.)  to  the  outer  side  of 
Double  Shot  Ishwds;  thence  244^*  (W.  %  S.)  to  Libby  Is- 

-Mill  1 thence  231%*  (WSW.  %  W.)  to  Moose 

IWtL%hthouse;  thence  232%*  (WSW.  %  W.)  to  Little 
Pond  Head;  from  Pond  Point,  Great  Wass  Island,  239* 
(W.  by  S.)  to  outerside  of  Crumple  Island;  thence  249' 
(W.  %  S.)  to  Petit  Manan  Lighthouse. 

All  Harbors  on  the  Coast  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Massachusetts  Between  Petit  Manan  Lighthouse,  Me.,  and 
Cape  Ann  Lighthouses,  Mass.— A  line  drawn  from  Petit 
Manan  Lighthouse  205%*  (SW.  %  S.),  26%  miles,  to 
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Mount  Desert  Lighthouse;  thence  (W.  Vs  S.).  about 

33  miles,  to  Matinicus  Rock  Lighthouses;  thence  26772^' 
(WNW.  %  W.),  20  nnles,  to  Mcmhegan  Island  Lighthouse ; 
thence  260»  (W.  %  N.),  19%  miles,  to  Sejg^uin  Lighthouse; 
thence  233»  (WSW.  Vs  W.),  181/4  miles,  to  Portland  Light 
Vessel;  thence  2141/2'*  (SW.  %  W.),  29y2  miles,  to  Boon 
Island  Lighthouse;  thence  210''  (SW.),  11  miles,  to  An- 
derson Ledge  Spindle,  off  Isles  of  Shoals  Lighthouse; 
thence  176%**  (S.  by  W.),  19%  miles,  to  Cape  Ann  Light- 
houses, Mass. 

Boston  Harbor.— From  Eastern  Point  L^hthouse  215 
(SW.  %  W.),  153^  miles,  to  The  Graves  L^hthouse;  thence 
1391/4°  (SSE.  %  E.),  7V2  miles,  to  Minots  Ledge  Light- 
house. 

All  Harbors  in  Cape  Cod  Bay,  Mass.— A  line  drawn  from 

miles,  to  RaceBBp  Lighthouse. 

Nantucket  Sound,  Vmeyard  Sound,  Buzzards  Bay,  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  Block  Island  Sound,  and  Easterly  Entfance 
to  Long  Island  Sound.— A  line  drawn  from  Chatham  Light- 
houses, Mass.,  146°  (S.  by  E.  %  E.),  4%  miles,  to  Pollock 
Rip  light  Vessel;  thence  142°  (SSE.  Vs  E.),  123^ 
miles,  to  Great  Round  Shoal  Entrance  Gas  and  Whistling 
Buoy  (PS);  thence  229*  (SW.  by  W.  %  W.),  14%  miles, 
to  Sankaty  Head  Lighthouse ;  from  Snuth  Point,  Nantuck- 
et Island,  261°  (W.  %  N.),  27  miles,  to  No  Mans  Land  Gas 
and  Whistling  Buoy,  2;  thence  359°  (N.  by  E.  Vs  E.),  SVs 
miles,  to  Gay  Head  Lighthouse;  thence  250°  (W.  %  S.), 
34%  miles,  to  Block  Island  Southeast  Lighthouse ;  thence 
250%''  (W.  %  S.),  14%  miles,  to  Montauk  Point  Light- 
house, on  the  easterly  end  of  l^g  Idbnd,  N.  Y* 

New  York  Harbor.— A  line  drawn  from  Rockaway  Point 
Coast  Guard  Station  159i/2°  (S.  by  E.),  6%  miles,  to  Am- 
brose Channel  Light  Vessel;  thence  238i/2°  (WSW.  % 
W.),  8%  miles,  to  Navesink  (southerly)  Lighthouse. 

Philadeipliia  Harbor  and  Delaware  Bay,— A  line  drawn 
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from  Ca|>e  May  liflttlioisse  206*  {S8W.  %  W.)  8%  mits, 
to  0¥crfill8  Light  Vessel;  thence  246%*  (WSW.  %  W.), 

3%  miles,  to  Cape  Henlopen  Lighthouse. 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  Chesapeake  Bay. — line  drawn 
.  from  Cape  Charles  Lighthouse  I791/2'*  (S.  V2  W.),  lOVz 
miles,  to  Cape  Henry  Gas  and  Whistling  Buoy,  2;  thence 
(W.  %  SO,  5  miles,  to  Cape  Henry  Li^thonse. 


Ill 


Charleston  HarlM>r.^A  line  drawn  from  Fei 


■I 


Isle  of  Palms,  (SSE.  %  E.),  7  miles  to  Charleston 
Light  Vessel;  thence  259**  (W.  %  S.),  through  Charleston 
Whistling  Buoy,  6  C,  7%  miles,  until  Charleston  Light- 
house bears  350'  (N.  %  W.) ;  thence  270**  (W.),  2%  miles, 
to  the  beach  of  Folly  Island. 
.  i^t  Savannah  Harbor  and  Calibogne  S«yttn4— A  line  drawn 
ieom  Braddock  Point,  Hilton  Head  Island,  ISO^*"  (SSE.  % 
E.),  9%  miles,  to  Tybee  Gas  and  Whistling  Buoy,  T  (PS)  ; 
^  thence  270**  (W.),  to  the  beach  of  Tybee  Island. 

St  Simon  Sotind  (Brunswick  Harbor)  and  St.  Andrew 
Sound.<i||||^  hotel  on  beach  of  St.  Simon  Island  ^^/i^  mile 
60'*  (ME  by  K  %  £.)  from  St  Simon  Lii^tfaonse,  130**  (S£. 
%.  E.)f  6%  miles,  to  St  Simon  Gas  and  Whistling  Buoy 
(PS);  thence  194'  (S.  %  W.  i/g  W.),  miles,  to  St 
I  i  Andrew  Sound  Bar  Buoy  (PS) ;  thence  270^  (W.),  4% 

miles,  to  the  shore  of  Little  Cumberland  Island. 

St  Jdiiis  River,  Fla^^ — A  straight  line  from  the  outer  end 
^  Jhft  northerly  jetty  to  the  outer  end  of  the  southerly 

Florida  Reefs  and  Keys. — A  line  drawn  from  the  easterly 

end  of  the  northerly  jetty,  at  the  entrance  to  the  dredged 
channel  1/2  mile  northerly  of  Norris  Cut,  94°  (E.  %  S.),  1% 
miles,  to  Florida  Reefs  North  End  Whistling  Buoy,  W 
(HS) ;  thence  178**  (S.  %  E.),  8  miles,  to  Biscayne  Bay 
Sea  Bell  Buoy,  1;  thence  182**  (S.  %  W.),  2%  miles,  to 
Fowey  Rocks  Lighthouse;  thence  188*  (S.  %  W.),  6% 
miles,  to  Triumph  Reef  Beacon,  O ;  thence  193*»  (S.  by  W.) , 
4%  miles,  to  Ajax  Reef  Beacon,  M ;  thence  194**  (S.  by  W. 
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%.  W.),  2  miles,  to  Pacific  Reef  Beacon,  L ;  thence  196^4* 
(S.  by  W.  %  W.),  5  miles*  to  Turtle  Hariri  Sea  Buoy,  2; 
thence  21(r  (SSW.  %  W.),  4%  miles,  to  Carysfort  Reef 
Lighthouse;  thence  209%'  (SSW.  %  W.),  5%  miles,  to 
Elbow  Reef  Beacon,  J;  thence  2171/2**  (SW.  %  S.),  9% 
miles,  to  Molasses  Reef  Gas  Buoy,  2  M;  thence  235V2° 
(SW.  %  W.),  6  miles,  to  Conch  Reef  Beacon,  E;  thence 
234%*  (SW.  %  W.),  through  Crocker  Reef  Beacon,  D,  10% 
miles,  to  Alligator  Reef  Lighthoiiae;  tibeoee  234**  (SW.  % 
W.),  lOyg  miles,  to  Tennessee  Reef  Buoy,  4;  tihence  251* 
(WSW.  Vs  W.),  101/2  miles,  to  Coffins  Patches  Beacon,  C; 
thence  247**  (SW.  by  W.  %  W.),  S%  miles,  to  Sombrero 
Key  Lighthouse;  hence  253y2**  (WSW.  %  W.),  16%  miles, 
to  Looe  Key  Beacon,  6;  thence  2571/2**  (WSW.  %  W.),  63/8 
miles  to  American  Shoal  Lightliouse ;  thence  253^^** 
(WSW.  %  W.),  2%  miles,  to  Maryland  Shoal  Beaom,  S; 
thence  259**  (WSW.  %  W.),  5%  miles,  to  Eastern  Sambo 
Beacon,  A;  thence  253**  (WSW.  1/4  W.),  214  miles,  to 
Western  Sambo  Beacon,  R;  thence  257**  (WSW.  %  W.), 
through  Western  Sambo  Buoy,  2,  5y2  miles,  to  Key  West 
Entrance  Gas  Buoy  (PS) ;  thence  262**  (W.  %  S.),  4% 
miles,  to  Sand  Key  Lighthoose;  thence  261*  (W.  by  S.), 
2%  miles,  to  Western  Dry  Rocks  Beacon,  2 ;  thence  268** 
(W.  %  S.),  3y2  miles,  through  Satan  Shoal  Buoy  (HS)  to 
Vestal  Shoal  Buoy,  1 ;  thence  274y2*'  (W.  Vs  N.),  5iA  miles, 
to  Coal  Bin  Rock  Buoy,  CB  (HS) ;  thence  3241/2**  (NW. 
%  N.),  7%  miles,  to  Marquesas  Keys  left  tangent;  from 
northwesterly  point  Marquesas  K^  59®  (NE.  1^  E.),  4% 
miles,  to  Bar  Buoy,  1,  Boca  Grande  Channel ;  thence  83** 
(E.  %  N.),  9%  miles,  to  Northwest  Channel  Entrance  Bell 
Buoy,  1,  Northwest  Channel  into  Key  West;  thence  68° 
(NE.  by  E.  %  E.)f  23i/^  miles,  to  northerly  side  of  Content 
Keys ;  thence  49**  (NE.  %  E.),  29  miles,  to  East  Cape,  Cape 
Sable. 

Charlotte  Harbor  and  Punta  (jorda,  Fla^Eastward  of 
Charlotte  Harbor  Entrance  Gas  and  Bell  Buoy  (PS),  off 
HrGiPcs,ADM.(2D  Bd.)~30 
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Boca  Grande,  atill  hi  «iirlotte  Harbor,  M  ffm  Mmd 
Sound  and  Matlacha  Pass.  Pilot  Rules  for  Western  Riws 
apply  in  Peace  and  Miakka  Rivers  north  of  a  250**  and  70* 
(WSW.  ind  ENE.)  line  Ihrough  Mangrove  Point  Light ; 
and  m  Caloosaliatchcc  River  northward  of  the  steamboat 
wharf  at  Pnnta  Rasa. 

f  Tampa  Bay  and  Tribntaries,  Fla.— Froia  tie  soo^iy 

.end  of  Long  Key  245"  (SW.  by  W.  %  W.),  9  miles,  to Twn- 
'pa  Bay  Gas  and  Whistling  Buoy  (PS) ;  thence  129''  (SE. 
%  E.),  6%  miles,  to  Bar  Bell  Buoy  (PS),  at  the  entrance  to 
Southwest  Channel;  thence  103°  (E.  by  S.),  2%  miles,  to 
Ithe  house  on  the  north  end  of  Anna  Maria  Key.  Pilot 
'Rules  for  Western  Rivers  apply  in  Manatee  River  inside 
Manatee  River  Entrance  Buoy,  2;  in  Hillsboro  Bay  and 
River  inside  Hillsboro  Bay  Light,  2. 

St.  George  Sound,  Apalachicola  Bay,  Carrabelle  and  Apa- 
lachicola  Rivers,  and  St.  Vincent  Sound,  Fla.— North  of  a 
line  from  Lighthouse  Point  246*  (SW.  by  W.  %  W.),  im 
miles,  to  southeasterly  side  of  Dog  Island;  to  northward 
of  East  Pass  Bell  Buoy,  1,  at  the  entrance  to  East  Pass,  and 
inside  West  Pass  Bell  Buoy  (PS)  at  the  seaward  entrance 
to  West  Pass.  Blot  Rules  for  Western  Rivers  apply  in 
Carrabelle  River  inside  the  entrance  to  the  dredged  chan- 
nel; in  Apalachicola  River  northward  of  Apalachicola 
Dredged  Channel  Entrance  Buoy,  2. 

Pensacola  Harborr^From  Caucii  Cut  Snnmiee  Gas  and 
Whistling  Buoy,  lA,  3°  (N.  Vg  W.),  tangent  to  easterly  side 
^  of  Fort  Pickens,  to  the  shore  of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  and 
from  the  buoy  northward  in  the  buoyed  channel  through 
Caucus  Shoal. 

Mobile  Harbor  and  Bay.— From  Mobile  Entrance  Gas 
and  Whistling  Buoy  (PS)  4Cr  (HE.  %  N.)  to  shore  of 
►'Mobile  Point,  and  from  the  buoy  320*  (NW.)  to  the  shore 
of  Dauphin  Island.   Pilot  Rules  for  Western  Rivers  apply 
in  Mobile  River  above  Choctaw  Point. 
Somi^^  Mhniii#  Hiff^'^  ^      Coasts  of  Alabama, 
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Miashw^i,  ind  Louisiana,  Between  Mobile  Bay  Entrance 
and  the  tMta,  of  the  MiM^ppi  River.*-From  Sand  Island 
Lighthouse  259»  (WSW.  %  W.),  43%  miles  to  Oiandeleur 
Lighthouse;  westward  of  Chandeleur  and  Enrol  Islands, 
and  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  southwesterly  point  of 
Errol  Island  182°  (S.  %  E.),  23  miles,  to  Pass  a  Loutre 
Li^thouse.  Pilot  Rules  for  Western  Rivers  apply  in  Pas- 
cagoula  River,  and  in  the  dredged  cut  at  the  entrance  to 
the  river,  above  Pascagoula  Riv«r  Entrance  Light,  A,  mark- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  dredged  cut. 

New  Orleans  Harbor  and  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi 
ly^er. — Inshore  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  outermost  mud 
lump  showing  above  low  water  at  the  entrance  to  Pass  a 
Loutre  to  a  similar  lump  of  the  entrance  to  Northeast 
Pass  ;  thence  to  a  similariMfcp  ot  the  entrance  to  South- 
east Pass;  thence  to  lliel^rifill^  aid  to  oavigatioMgl 
the  entrance  to  South  Pass ;  thence  to  the  outermost 
navigation  off  the  entrance  to  Southwest  Pass ;  thence 
northerly,  about  19%  miles,  to  the  westerly  point  of  the 
entrance  to  Bay  Jaque. 

Sabine  Pass,  Tex.— Pilot  Rules  for  Western  Rivers  ap- 
ply to  Sabine  Pass  northward  ei  Sabine  Pass  Gas  and 
Whistling  Buoy  (PS),  and  in  Sabine  Lake  and  tta  tributa- 
ries. Outside  of  this  buoy  the  International  Rules  apply. 

Galveston  Harbor. — ^A  line  drawn  from  Galveston  North 
Jetty  Light  129°  (SE.  by  E.  %  E.),  2  miles  to  Galveston 
Bar  Gas  and  Whistling  Buoy  (PS) ;  thence  276°  (W.  % 
S.),  2%  miles,  to  Galveston  (S.)  Jetty  Lighthouse. 

Brazos  River,  Tex.— Pilot  Rules  lor  Western  Rivers  ap- 
ply in  the  entrance  and  river  inside  of  Brazos  Rhrer  En- 
trance Gas  and  Whistling  Buoy  (PS).  International  Rules 
aiiply  outside  the  buoy. 

San  Diego  Harbor. — ^A  line  drawn  from  southerly  tower 
of  Corooado  Hotel  208°  (S.  by  W.),  5  miles,  to  Outside  Bar 
Whistling  Buoy,  SD  (PS) ;  thence  345*  (NNW.  %  W.), 
3%  miles,  to  Point  Loma  Lighthouse. 
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Francisco  Harbor.— A  line  drawn  through  Mile 
lillis  Lighthouse  326'»  (NW.  %  W.)  to  Bomta  Potnt 
IJl^ithouse. 

Colttmllia  River  EnHillCC.— A  line  drawn  from  knuckle  of 
ColmntMa  River  aoistli  jet^  3SV  (NNW.  Vb  W,)  to  Cape 
Disappointment  Lif  litliottse. 

Juan  de  Fuca  Strait,  Washington  uid  Ihtg^  Sonnda-^A 
line  drawn  from  New  Dungeness  Lighthouse  13y2**  (N.  by 
W.),  10%  miles,  to  Hein  Bank  Gas  and  Bell  Buoy  (HS) ; 
tlieilQe  337%°  (NW.  %  W.),  10%  miles,  to  Lime  Kiln 
liglit,  on  west  side  M  San  Juan  Island ;  from  Bellevue 
Point,  San  Juan  Island,  336%*  (NW.  %  W.)  to  Kellett 
Bhtff,  Henry  Island ;  thence  347*  (NW.  %  N.)  to  Turn 
tPoint  Light;  thence  7iy2*'  (NE.  Vs  E.),  814  miles,  to  west- 
erly point  of  Skipjack  Island;  thence  381/2°  (N.  by  E.  % 
E.),  4%  miles,  to  Patos  Islands  Light ;  thence  338°  (N W. 
lAfe  W.)t  I%ii^t  to  Point  Roberts  Light 

cicneral  knle.— At  all  bnoyed  entrances  §ftm  seaward  to 
bays,  sounds,  rivers,  or  other  estuaries  lor  which  specific 
lines  have  not  been  described,  inland  rules  shall  apply  in- 
shore of  a  line  approximately  parallel  with  the  general  trend 
of  the  shore,  drawn  through  the  outermost  buoy  or  other 
aid  to  nairigmtion  1^  ai^  system  of  aids. 

(4)  LAKE  RULES  (28  Stat  645  [U.  S.  Comp.  St  §| 

7910-7941]). 

An  act  to  regulate  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
their  connecting  and  tributary  waters* 

PiusifUiswjyaY 

Rules  lor  preventing  collisions  on  tlie  Oreat  Iiakes— >The 
following  rules  for  preventing  collisions  shall  be  followed 
la  the  navigation  of  all  public  and  private  vessels  of  the 
iPnited  States  upon  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting 
"  Wd  tribii^ufy  waters  as  far  east  as  Montreal.  (Act  Feb.  8, 
i*95,  c  64, 1 1. 28  Stat  645.  U.  S.  CJomp.  St  §  7910.) 
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Steam  and  Sail  VfissEU 
Rule  1.  Meaning  of  words  "sail-vessel,"  "steam-vesseV- 
''iinder  way" — ^Every  steam  vessel  which  is  under  sail  and 
not  under  steam,  shall  be  considered  a  sail  vessel;  and 
every  steam  vessel  which  is  under  steam,  whether  under 
sail  or  not,  shall  be  considered  a  st^m  vesseU  The  word 
steam  vessel  shall  include  any  vessel  propelled  by  machin- 
ery. A  vessel  is  under  way  within  the  meaning  of  these 
rules  when  she  is  not  at  anchor  or  made  fast  to  the  shore 
or  aground.  (Act  Feb.  8,  1895,  c.  64,  §  1,  28  Stat.  645,  U. 
S.  Comp.  St  §  7911.) 

Lights 

Rule  2.  Period  o£  compliance  with  niks  coocoming 
lights;  meaning  of  word  "visible"— The  lights  mentk>ncd 
in  the  following  rules  and  no  others  shall  be  carried  in  all 
weathers  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  The  word  visible  in  these 
rules  when  applied  to  lights  shall  mean  visible  on  a  dark 
night  with  a  clear  atmosphere.  (Act  Feb.  8,  1895,  c.  64, 
§  1,  28  Stat.  645,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7912.) 

Rule  3.  Lights  of  steam-vessel  under  way— Except  in  the 
cases  hereinafter  expressly  provided  for,  a  steam  vessel 
when  under  way  shall  carry : 

(a)  On  or  in  front  of  the  foremast  or  if  a  vessel  without 
a  foremast,  then  in  the  forepart  of  the  veisd;  at  a  height 
above  the  hull  of  not  less  than  twenty  feet,  and  if  the  beam 
of  the  vessel  exceeds  twenty  feet,  then  at  a  height  above 
the  hull  not  less  than  such  beam,  so,  however,  that  such 
lieight  need  not  exceed  forty  feet,  a  bright  white  light  so 
constructed  as  to  show  an  unbroken  lig^t  over  an  arc  of 
the  horizcm  of  twenty  points  of  the  eompassi  6xed  as 
to  throw  the  light  ten  points  <m  each  side  of  Ae  vessd, 
namely,  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on 
either  side,  and  of  such  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  five  miles. 


(b)  On  Hie  stailmrd  side,  a  green  light,  so  constructed 
as  to  tiimr  an  unbroken  iiglit  over  an  arc  of  tiie  horizon  of 
ten  points  of  the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light 
from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  star- 
hoard  side,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  two  miles. 

(c)  On  the  port  side,  a  red  light,  so  constructed  as  to 
'Ifttw  an  unbfolcen  light  over  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  ten 
points  of  the  compass,  so  fixed  as  to  ^row  the  l^ht  from 
right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  port  side, 
and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  ol  »t 
least  two  miles. 

(d)  The  said  green  and  red  lights  shall  be  fitted  with  in- 
bo«Rl  screens  projecting  at  least  three  feet  forward  from 
Afi  light,  so  as  to  prevent  these  lights  from  being  seen 
across  the  bo^. 

(e)  A  steamer  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  register 
length  shall  also  carry  when  under  way  an  additional  bright 
light  similar  in  construction  to  that  mentioned  in  subdivi- 
sion (a),  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light  all  around  the  hori- 
tem  and  of  such  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of 
«t  least  three  miles.  Such  additional  light  shall  be  placed 
m  Ihie  with  the*  keel  at  least  fifteen  feet  higher  from  the 
deck  and  more  than  seventy-five  feet  abaft  the  light  men- 
tioned in  subdivision  (a).  (Act  Feb.  8,  1895,  c.  64,  §  1,  28 
Stat  645,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7913.) 

_    '  ■  V^SSSlJl^S  To  WING 

Rule  4  Steam-vesad  ha:viiig  m  wtmui  in  tow— A  steam 
vessel  having  a  tow  other  than  a  rafl  iiiall  in  additimi  to 
the  forward  bright  light  mentioned  in  subdivision  (a)  of 
rule  three  carry  in  a  vertical  line  not  less  than  six  feet 
above  or  below  that  light  a  second  brig^ht  light  of  the  same 
^QOUtraction  and  character  and  fixed  and  carried  in  the 
same  manner  at  the  forwafi  bright  light  mentioned  in  said 
tubdllM     ^  «le' three..  Such  st^er^ahall  ^'aiso^ 
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ry  a  small  bright  light  abaft  the  funnel  or  after  mast  for^ 
the  tow  to  steer  bf ,  but  such  light  shall  not  be  visible  for- 
ward  of  the  beam.  (Act  Feb.  8,  1895,  c.  64,  §  1,  28  Stat 
646,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7914.) 

Rule  5.  Steam-vessel  havmg    nStM  Wm^mmmym- 
sel  having  a  raft  in  tow  shall,  instead  of  the  forward  lights 
mentioned  in  rule  four,  carry  on  or  in  front  of  the  foremast, 
or  if  a  vessel  without  a  foremast  then  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  vessel,  at  a  height  above  Ae  hvdl  of  not  less  than  twen- 
ty  feet,  and  if  the  beam  of  the  vessel  exceeds  twen^.  feet, 
then  at  a  height  above  the  hull  aot  kss  than  soeh  baun,  so 
however  that  such  height  need  not  exceed  forty  f^  two 
bright  lights  in  a  horizontal  line  athwartships  and  not  less 
than  eight  feet  apart,  each  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light  all 
aiound  the  horizon  and  of  such  character  as  to  be  visible 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  five  miles.  Such  steamer  shall  also 
carry  the  small  bright  stcerii^  ligjit  aft,  of  the  character 
and  fixed  as  required  in  rule  four.   (Act  Feb.  8, 1895,  c  64, 
§  1,  28  Stat.  646,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7915.) 

Rule  6.  Sailing-vessel  under  way  or  vessel  in  tow— A 
sailing  vessel  under  way  and  any  vessel  being  towed  shall 
carry  the  side  li^ts  mentioned  in  rule  three. 

A  vessel  in  tow  shall  also  carry  a  small  bright  light  aft, 
but  such  light  shall  not  be  visible  forward  of  the  beam. 
(Act  Feb.  8,  1895,  c.  64,  §  1,  28  Stat  646,  U.  S.  Comp.  St. 
§  7916.) 

Rule  7.  Rules  to  be  made  for  tugs— The  lights  for  tugs 
under  thirty  tons  register  whose  principal  business  is  har- 
bor towmg,  and  for  boats  navigating  only  on  the  River 
Saint  Iwreoee,  also  ferryboats,  rafts,  and  canal  boats, 
shall  be  regulated  by  rules  which  have  been  or  may  here- 
after be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors 
of  Steam  Vessels.  (Act  Feb.  8,  1895,  c.  64,  §  1,  28  Stet. 
646,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7917.) 

Rule  a  Small  vessel  may  use  porUble  lights— Whenever, 
«s  ill  liie  ^mMltm^^  vessels  under  way  during  bad  weath- 
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er»  lit  pMi  ani  rod  side  lights  can  not  be  fixed,  these 
lights  sliill  be  lEi|ii!it  hand  lighted  and  ready  for  use,  and 
shall,  on  the  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels,  be  exhibited 
on  their  respective  sides  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  col- 
lision, in  such  naltiitr  «s  to  make  them  most  visible^  and 
so  ttat  the  green  Sght  shall  not  be  seen  on  the  port  side, 
ilM'ilie  Cid  li|^t  on  the  statboard  side,  nor,  if  practicable, 
iMrt  than  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  their  respective 
sides.  To  make  the  use  of  these  portable  lights  more  cer- 
tain and  easy,  they  shall  each  be  painted  outside  with  the 
color  of  the  light  they  respectively  contain,  and  shall  be 
provided  with  suitable  screena  (Act  Feb.  8^  189S,  c  64,  § 
1, 28  Stat  646,  U.  S.  Comii.  St  |  ma) 

Rule  9*  IFcai^  ai  anrhoffi  A  vessel  under  one  hundred 

and  fif^  feet  register  length,  when  at  anchor,  shall  car- 
ry lormrd,  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  but  at  a  height  not 
CJCCWling  twenty  feet  above  the  hull,  a  white  light  in  a 
lantern  constructed  so  as  to  show  a  clear,  uniform,  and  un- 

%ht,  visible  al  around  the  horizon,  at  a  distance,  of 
at  least  ine  mile. 

A  vessel  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  upward  in  reg- 
ister length,  when  at  anchor,  shall  carry  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  vessel,  at  a  height  of  not  less  than  twenty  and 
not  exceeding  forty  feet  above  the  hnll,  one  snch  light,  and 
pt  or  near  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  at  such  a  height  that 
%  shall  be  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  forward 
light,  another  such  light.   (Act  Feb.  8,  1895,  c  64,  §  1,  28 
647,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7919.) 
Rule  10.  Produce  and  canal  boata— Produce  boats,  canal 
dk>ats,  ishing  boats,  rafts,  or  other  water  craft  navigatmg 
W  bay,  harbor,  or  river  by  hand  power,  horse  power,  sail, 
iir  by  the  cnrreiit  of  the  river,  or  which  shall  be  anchored 
Of*  moored  in  or  near  the  channel  or  fairway  of  any  bay,  har- 
bor, or  river,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  these  rules, 
^hall  carry  one  or  more  good  white  lights,  which  shall  be 
placed  in  snch  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
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«f  Snpervbing  Inspectors  of  Steam  Vessels.  (Act  Feb.  8» 
1895,  c.  64,  §  1,  28  Stat.  647,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7920.) 

Rule  11.  Open  boats — Open  boats  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  carry  the  side  lights  required  for  other  vessels,  but  shall, 
if  they  do  not  carry  smch  lights,  carry  a  lantern  having  a 
green  slide  on  one  side  and  a  red  slide  on  the  other  side; 
and  on  ^  approach  of  or  to  oth^  Y«sads«  snch  lantern 
shall  be  exhibited  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  green  light  shall  not  be  seen 
on  the  port  side,  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard  side. 
Open  boats,  when  at  anchor  or  stationary,  shall  exhibit  a 
llf ight  light  They  shall  not,  however,  be  prevented 

from  naii^  a  flare-up  in  addition  if  considered  expedient 
(Act  Feb.  8,  1895,  c  64,  §  1,  28  Stat  647,  U.  S.  Comp.  St 
I  7921.) 

Rule  12.  Use  of  torch — Sailing  vessels  shall  at  all  times, 
on  the  approach  of  any  steamer  during  the  nighttime,  show 
a  lighted  torch  upon  that  point  or  quarter  to  which  such 
Steamer  shall  be  approaching.  (Act  Feb.  8,  1895,  c  64,  § 
1,  28  Stat  647,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7922.) 

Rule  13.  War  and  revenue  ships— The  exhibition  of  any 
light  on  board  of  a  vessel  of  war  or  revenue  cutter  of  the 
United  States  may  be  suspended  whenever,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
41  squadron,  or  the  commander  of  a  vessel  acting  singly,  the 
special  character  of  the  service  may  retire  it  (Aet  Feb. 
t,  1895,  c  64,  §  1,  28  Stat.  647,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7923.) 

Fog  Signals 

Rule  14.  Fog  signals  of  steam-vessds  and  sailing-vessels 
imder  way  and  at  anchor— A  steam  vessel  idiall  be  provid- 
ed witii  an  eflteient  whktle,  sounded  by  steam  or  by  some 
snbsttlnte  for  steam,  placed  before  the  funnel  not  less  than 
eight  feet  from  the  deck,  or  in  such  other  place  as  the  local 
llispectors  of  steam  vessels  shall  determine,  and  of  such 
-^laracter  as  to  be  heard  in  ordinary  weather  at  a  distance 
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tii  at  least  IMI  miles,  and  with  an  effitient  bell,  mii<t  it  is 
Mrehf  madCilie  duty  of  tie  United  States  load  inspectors 
of  steam  vessels  when  inspecting  the  same  to  require  each 
steamer  to  be  furnished  with  such  whistle  and  bell.  A  sail- 
ing vessel  shall  be  provided  with  an  efficient  fog  horn  and 
with  an  efficient  bell. 

Whenever  there  is  thick  weather  hf  reason  of  log,  misti 
falling  snow,  heavy  rainstorms,  or  odier  caissety  "vi^etfaer 
by  day  or  by  night,  fog  signals  shall  be  used  as  loUows: 
*  (a)  A  steam  vessel  under  way,  excepting  only  a  steam 
vessel  with  a  raft  in  tow,  shall  sound  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  one  minute  three  distinct  blasts  of  her  whistle. 

(b)  Every  vessel  in  tow  of  another  vessel  shall,  at  in- 
tervals of  one  minute,  sound  four  bells  on  a  good  and  effi- 
ctent  and  properly-placed  bell  as  f<dlowi  :  By  strikhig  the 
bell  twice  in  quick  succession,  followed  by  a  little  longer 
interval,  and  then  again  striking  twice  in  quick  succession 
(in  the  manner  in  which  four  bells  is  struck  in  indicating 
time). 

(^)  A  steamer  with  a  raft  in  tow  shall  sound  at  inter- 
vaia  «i  not  more  than  one  minute  a  screeching  or  Modoc 
^^ijUltfeiBr  from  three  to  five  seconds. 

(d)  A  sailing  vessel  undlf  way  and  not  in  tow  shall 
sound  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  minute-r- 

If  on  the  starboard  Ufik  with  wind  forward  of  abeam,  one 
blast  of  her  fog  horn  ; 

If  on  the  port  tack  with  wind  forward  of  the  beain,  two 
blasts  of  her  fog  horn; 

If  she  has  the  wind  abaft  the  beam  on  either  side,  three 
blasts  of  her  fog  horn. 

(e)  Any  vessel  at  anchor  and  any  vessel  aground  in  or 
near  a  channel  or  fairway  shall  at  intervals  of  not  mor^ 
than  two  minutes  ring  the  bell  rapidly  for  three  to  five  sec- 
onds. 

(f )  Vessels  of  less  than  ten  tons  registered  toonife,  not 
beiiif  steam  vessels,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  give  the  above^ 
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mentioned  signals,  but  if  they  do  not  they  shall  make  some 
odier  tBdeat  sound  signal  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
one  minute. 

(g)  Produce  boats,  fishing  boats,  rafts,  or  otiber  water 
craft  navigating  by  hand  power  or  by  the  current  of  the 
river,  or  anchored  or  moored  in  or  near  the  channel  or 
fairway  and  not  in  any  port,  and  not  otherwise  provided 
for  in  these  rules,  shall  sound  a  iog  horn  or  equivalent  sig- 
nal, at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  minute.  (Act  Feb. 
8,  1^,  c  64, 1  1,  28  Stat.  647,  U.  S.  Ownp.  St.  §  7924.) 

Rule  15.  Reduced  speed  in  thick  weaUm— Bvery  vesa^ 
shall,  in  thick  weather,  by  reason  of  fog,  mist,  falling  snow, 
heavy  rain  storms,  or  other  causes,  go  at  moderate  speed. 
A  steam  vessel  hearing,  apparently  not  more  than  four 
pomts  fwwi  right  ahead,  the  fog  signal  of  another  vessel 
shall  at  once  reduce  her  speed  to  bare  steerageway,  and 
navigate  ¥rith  cautkm  until  t^  vessels  shall  hxwt  passed 
each  other.  (Act  Feb.  8,  1895,  c.  64,  §  1,  28  Stat  648,  U, 
S.  Comp.  St.  §  7925.) 

Steering  and  Sailing  Rules 
SaiHttg-Vessels 
Rule  14  MMmet  of  tlrik  ot  oolliMOtt;  aaiHaig  vtiaala 

approaching  one  another— Wh»  two  sailing  veasdb  are  ap- 
proaching one  another  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision  one 
of  them  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other,  as  follows, 
namely : 

(a)  A  vessel  which  is  running  free  shall  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  a  vessel  which  is  closehauled. 

(b)  A  vessel  which  is  closehauled  on  the  port  tack  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  vessel  which  is  closehauled  on  the 

starboard  tack. 

(c)  When  both  are  running  free,  with  the  wind  on  dif- 
ferent sides,  the  vessel  which  has  the  wind  on  the  port  side 
ihall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other. 

(d)  When  they  are  running  free,  with  ^  wind  on  the 
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mme  side,  the  vessel'lllidi  is  tint  windwtti  shall  keep  out 
oi  tie  way  of  the  vessel  which  Is  to  leewant  (Act  Feb. 
8,  ti95|  c.  64,  §  1,  28  Stat.  648,  II  .S.  Comp.  St  §  7926.) 

Rule  17.  Steamrvessels  meeting  end  on — When  two 
steam  vessels  are  meeting  end  on,  or  nearly  end  on,  so  as 
to  involve  risk  of  collision  each  shall  alter  her  course  to 
itarboard,  so  that  each  shall  pass  on  the  port  side  of  the 
other.   (Act  Feb.  8,  189S,  €•  64,  §  1,  28  Stat*  648,  Ui  S. 

Comp.  St  I  msf.y 

Mule  18w  8te«i»-«rf||||^  crossing—When  two  steam  ves-' 
sels  are  crossing  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision  the  ves- 
sel which  has  the  other  on  her  own  starboard  side  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other.  (Act  Feb.  8, 1895,  c.  64, 
§  1,  28  Stat  648,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7928.) 

steaiii  vessel  and  a  sailing  vessel  are  proceeding  in  such 
directions  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision  the  steam  vessel 
shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  sailing  vessel.  (Act  Feb. 
8,  1895,  c.  64,  §  1,  28  Stat  648,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7929.) 
I  Rule  20.  What  vessd  ihaU  keep  her  counMh— Where,  by 
any  of  the  rales  herein  pretcr3>ed,  one  ol  two'vessela  shall 
leeep  ont  of  the  way,  the  otiier  shall  keep  her  course  and 
speed.  (Act  Feb.  8,  I8PS,  c.  64,  §  1,  28  Stat  649,  U.  S. 
Comp.  St  §  7930.) 

Rule  21.  What  vessel  to  slacken  speed— Every  steam 
vessel  which  is  directed  by  these  rules  to  keep  out  of  the 
fny  of  another  vessel  shall,  on  approaching  her,  if  neces- 
sary, slacken  her  speed  or  stop  or  reverse.   (Act  Feb.  8, 
^iH^tiWS,  c.  64,  §  1,  28  Stat  649,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7931) 

Rnle  22.  Overtaking  vessel  to  keep  out  of  the  way — Not* 
withstanding  anything  contained  in  these  rules  every  ves- 
wA  overtaking  any  other  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
overtaken  vessel.  (Act  Feb.  8, 1895,  c.  64,  {  1, 28  Stat  649^ 
U«  S.  Comp.  St  (iMfKljf 
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Rule  23.  Whistle  signals;  one  blast,  two  blasts— In  all 
weathers  every  steam  vessel  under  way  in  taking  any 
course  authorized  or  required  by  these  rules  shall  indicate 
that  course  by  the  following  signals  on  her  whistle,  to  be 
accompanied  whenever  required  by  corresponding  altera- 
tion of  her  helm ;  and  every  steam  vessel  receiving  a  sig- 
nal from  another  shall  promptly  respond  with  the  same  sig- 
ipl  or,  as  provided  in  Rule  Twenty-six: 

One  blast  to  mean,  "I  am  directing  my  course  to  star- 

Two  blasts  to  mean,  ^  am  jif^cting^  my  oonrse  to  port." 
But  the  giving  or  aikswering  signals  by  a  vessel  required  to 
keep  her  course  shall  not  vary  the  duties  and  obligatk>ns 
of  the  respective  vessels.  (Act  Feb.  8,  1895,  c.  64,  §  1,  28 
Stat  649,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7933.) 

Rule  24*  Vessds  in  rivem  Saint  Mary  and  Saint  Clair— 
That  m  all  narrow  channels  wheie  ^ere  is  a  curroit,  and 
in  the  rivers  Saint  Mary,  Saint  Clair,  Detrmt,  Ntagam,  «d 
Saint  Lawrence,  when  two  steamers  are  meeting,  Ac  de- 
scending steamer  shall  have  the  right  of  way,  and  shall, 
before  the  vessels  shall  have  arrived  within  the  distance  of 
one^half  mile  of  each  other,  give  the  signal  necessary  to 
^^#ldiait^  whkh  side  she  elects  to  take.  (Act  Feb.  8,  1895, 
c.  64,  §  1, 28  Stat  649,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7934.) 

Rule  25.  Vessels  in  narrow  dianada— In  all  channeb 
less  than  five  hundred  feet  in  width,  no  steam  vessel  shall 
pass  another  going  in  the  same  direction  unless  the  steam 
vessel  ahead  be  disabled  or  signify  her  willingness  that  the 
Steam  vessel  astern  shall  pass,  when  the  steam  vessel 
aitMi  may  pass,  subject,  however,  to  the  other  rules  ap- 
plicable to  such  a  situation.  And  when  stearn^  vessels  pro- 
ceeding in  opposite  directions  are  about  to  meet  in  such 
channels,  both  such  vessels  shall  be  slowed  down  to  a 
moderate  speed,  according  to  the  circumstances.  (Act  Feb. 
8,  1895,  c.  64,  §  1,  28  Stat  649,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7935.) 
Rule  26.  Refusal  to  pas*— If  the  pilot  of  a  steam  vessel 
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to  which  a  passing  signal  is  sounded  deems  it  unsafe  to  ac- 
cept and  assent  to  said  signal,  he  shall  not  sound  a  cross 
signatllliM  "that  case,  and  in  every  case  where  the  pilot 
of  one  iiillll^  fails  to  understand  the  course'  or  'intention 
of  an  approaching  steamer,  whether  from  signals  being 
given  or  answered  erroneously,  or  from  other  causes,  the 
pilot  of  such  steamer  so  receiving  the  first  passing  signal, 
or  the  pilot  so  in  doubt,  shall  sound  several  short  and  rap- 
id blasts  of  the  whistle;  and  if  the  vessels  shall  have  ap- 
^^sd^  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other  both  shall  reduce 
their  speed  to  bare  ileerageway,  and,  n  necessary,  slop  and 
reverse.  (Act  Feb.  8,  1895,  c.  64,  §  1,  28  Stat  649,  U.  S. 
Comp.  St.  §  7936.) 

Rule  27.  Obedience  to  and  construction  of  rules — In 
obeying  and  construing  these  rules  due  regard  shall  be 
had  to  all  dangers  of  navigation  and  cottision  and  to  any 
special  circumstances  which  may  raider  a  dapftrture  from 
the  above  rules  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  dan- 
ger. (Act  Feb.  8, 1895,  c.  64,  §  1,  28  Stat.  649,  U-  &  Comp. 
St.  §  7937.) 

Rule  28.  Vessels  not  to  neglect  precautiona^Nothing  in 
these  rules  shall  exonerate  any  vessel,  or  ^  owner  or  mas- 
ter or  crew  thereof,  from  the  consequences  of  any  neglect 
to  carry  lights  or  signals,  or  of  any  neglect  to  keep  a  proper 
looicout,  or  of  a  neglect  of  any  precaution  which  may  be 
required  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  seamen,  or  by  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  the  case.  (Act  Feb.  8,  1895,  c  64,  § 
1,  28  Stat  649,  U-  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7938.) 
^  lilolatliinS'  of;' provisions  met;  peoitt^A  fine^  not  ex- 
ceeding two  liundred  dollars,  may  be  imposed  for  Hmf  vio- 
lation of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  vessel  sliall 
be  liable  for  the  said  penalty,  and  may  be  seized  and  pro- 
ceeded against,  by  way  of  libel,  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  within  which  such  vessel  may 
be  found.  (Act  Feb.  8,  1895,  c  64^  §  %  28  Stat  6#»U.  S., 
Comp.  St  '{  .7I939*) 
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Regulations;  steam-vessels  passing;  copies  of  ruks^Th^ 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
authority  to  establish  all  necessary  regulations,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  required  to  carry 

the  same  into  elect. 

The  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  authority  to  establish  such  regulations  to  be  ob- 
served by  all  steam  vessels  in  passing  each  other,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  they  shall 
from  time  to  time  deem  necessary;  and  all  regulations 
adopted  by  tlie  S»id  Board  of  Supernsing  Inspectors  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  shall  have  the  force  of  law.  Two  printed 
copies  of  any  such  regulations  for  passing,  signed  by  them, 
shall  be  furnished  to  each  steam  vessel,  and  sliall  at  all  times 
be  kept  posted  up  in  conspicuous  places  on  board.  (Act 
Feb,  8, 1895,  c  64,  §  3, 28  Stat  649,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7940.) 

Repeal^That  all  laws  or  parts  ol  laws,  so  far  as  applica- 
Me  to  the  navigation  of  the  Great  Ukes  and  thdr  con- 
necting and  tributary  waters  as  far  east  as  Moirtreal,  incon- 
sistent with  the  foregoing  rules  are  hereby  repealed.  (Act 
Feb*  8, 1895.  c,  P,  §  4, 28  Stat  650,  U.  §,  Comp.  St  §  7941.) 

(5)  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  RULES  (Rev.  St.  §  4233, 
as  amended  [U  S.  Comp.  St.  §§  7942-7974]). 
Rules  for  preventing  collisions— The  following  rules  for 
preventing  collisions  on  the  water,  shall  be  followed  in  the 
navigation  of  vessels  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine of  the  United  States.  (R.  S.  §  4233,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  § 
7942.) 

StEAM  AND  SiAII.  V«SStIiS 

Rule  1.  Meaning  of  words  "sail  vessel**  and  "steam  ves- 

Every  steam  vessel  which  is  under  sail  and  not  under 
steam  shall  be  considered  a  sail  vessel ;  and  every  steam 
vessel  which  is  under  steam,  whether  under  sail  or  not, 
shall  be  considered  a  steam  vessel.  •  The  words  steam  ves- 
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scl  shall  include  any  vessel  propelled  by  machinery.  (R. 
S.  §  4233,  amended  Act  March  3,  1905,  c  1457.  §  10,  ^3  Stat. 
.;i|032,  U.  S.  Coiii]K  St.  §  7i 


Rule  2.  Period  of  ccwnpliance  with  rules  concemtng  lights 
^The  lights  mentioned  in  the  following  rules,  and  no  oth- 
ers, shall  be  carried  in  all  weathers,  between  sunset  and 
sitiifise.  (R.  S.  §  4233,     S.  Comp.  St.  §  7944.) 

Role  3.  lii^ts  of  ocean  steamen^  and  sMmcft  csrrymg 
aai^.  'Under  'W«f>--Allil^^  steamen,  mmi  stemers 

ciftying  sail,  shall,  wh JHIdcr  way,  carry — 

(a)  At  the  foremast  head,  a  bright  white  light,  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  visible  on  a  dark  night,  with  a  clear  at- 
mosphere, at  a  distance  of  at  least  five  miles,  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  show  a  unifomi  and  unbroken  U^lMm  an 
of  tile  horizon  of  twenty  points  of  the  compal|||||l  so 
ed  as  to  tlifow  the  light  ten  points  on  each  side  of  ^e  ves- 
s<^,  nansely,  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  aliaft  t&e  1>eam 
on  either  side. 

(h)  On  the  starboard  side,  a  green  light,  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  be  iristble  on  a  dark  night,  with  a  clear  atmos- 
piiere,  at  a  distance  of  at  least  two.snks,  and  so  constructed 
as  to  show  a  unifomi  and  unbroken  fight  over  an  arc  of  the 
horizc»i  of  ten  points  of  the  compass,  and  so  fixed  as  to 
throw  the  light  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  tilt  I 
beam  on  the  starboard  side.  *^ 
(c)  On  the  port  side,  a  red  light,  of  such  a  character  as 
to  be  visible  on  a  dark  night,  with  a  dear  atmosphere,  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  two  miles,  and  so  constracted  as  to  show 
a  uniform  and  unbroken  light  over  an  arc  ctf  the  horizon  of 
ten  points  of  the  compass,  and  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light 
from  r%ht  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the  port 


The  green  and  red  lights  shall  be  fitted  with  inboard 
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lights,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  seen  across  the 
bow.  (R.  S.  §  4233.  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7945.) 

Rule  4.  Steam-vessel  towing  other  vessels — Steam-ves- 
sds,  wh^  towing  other  vessels,  -shall  carrjr  two  bright 
whke  niast4ie«d  vertically/  in  addition  to  tiieir  side- 
lights, so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  other  steam-vessels. 
Each  of  these  mast-head  lights  shall  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter and  construction  as  the  mast-head  lights  prescribed  by 
Rule  three.   (R.  S.  §  4233,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7946.) 

Rule  5.  Steam^vessels  other  than  ocean  steamers,  and 
atettUiii  4niW-yly»|^  sail-— All  steam-vessels^  odier  than  ocean- 
going steamers4H|H  shsdU  when  un- 
der way,  cariy  on'^IHBWMfcd  and  port  sides  lights  of  the 
same  character  and  construction  and  in  the  same  position 
as  are  prescribed  for  side-lights  by  Rule  three,  except  in  the 
case  provided  in  Rule  six.  (R.  S.  §  4233,  U.  S.  Comp.  St. 
§  7947.) 

Rule  6.  Vesaehi  on  waters  lowing  into  CNilf  of  Ifcxlcf^ 
River-steamers  navigating  waters  flowing  into  ih^  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  their  tributaries,  shall  carry  the  following 
lights,  namely:  One  red  light  on  the  outboard  side  of  the 
port  smoke-pipe,  and  one  green  light  on  the  outboard  side  of 
the  starboard  smoke-pipe.  Suph  lights  shall  show  both  for- 
ward and  abeam  on  their  respective  sides.  (R.  S.  §  4233,  U. 
S.  Comp.  St  §  7948.) 

Rule  7.  Coasting  and  inland  wsiers  ateam-vessds,  ferry- 
boats, barges  and  canal-boats — ^All  coasting  steam-vessels, 
and  steam-vessels  other  than  ferry-boats  and  vessels  other- 
wise expressly  provided  for,  navigating  the  bays,  lakes,  riv- 
ers, or  other  inland  waters  of  the  United  States,  except  those 
mentioned  in  Rule  slac,  shall  carry  the  red  and  green  lights, 
as  prescribed  for  ocean-going  steamers;  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  a  central  range  of  two  white  lights ;  the  after-light 
being  carried  at  an  elevation  of  at  least  fifteen  feet  above  the 
light  at  the  head  of  the  vessel.  The  headlight  shall  be  so 
constructed  as  to  show  a  good  light  through  twenty  points 
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of  the  compass,  namely:  from  right  ahead  to  two  points 
abaft  the  beam  on  either  side  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  after- 
light so  as  to  show  all  around  the  horizon.  The  lights  for 
ferry-boats,  barges  and  canal  boats  when  in  tow  of  steam 
MMMs,  shall  be  regulated  by  such  rules  as  the  board  of 
supervising  inspectors  of  steam-vessels  shall  prescribe.  (R. 
S.  §  4233,  amended  Act  March  3,  1893,  c.  20?,  and  Act 
Maich  3, 1893,  c.  202,  27  Stat.  557,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7949.) 

Rttle  8.  Sailing-vessels  under  way  or  in  tow— Sail-ves- 
sels, under  way  or  being  towed,  shaU  carry  the  same  lights 
as  steam-vessels  under  way,  with  the  except^  ol  the  white 
mast-head  lights,  which  tiey  nhaU  never  carry,  (E.  S.  § 
4233,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  |  7950.) 

Rule  9.  Small  vessels  in  bad  weather— Whenever,  as 
II  cise  of  small  vessels  during  bad  weather,  the  green  and 
red  lights  cannot  be  fixed,  these  lights  shall  be  kept  on  deck, 
on  their  respective  sides  of  the  vessel,  ready  for  instant  cx- 
hibitimi,  aiid  shall,  on  the  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels, 
be  e3chibited  on  their  respective  sides  in  suiictent  time  to 
prevent  collision,  in  such  manner  as  to  make  them  most 
visible,  and  so  that  the  green  light  shall  not  be  seen  on  the 
port  side,  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard  side.  To  make 
the  tise  of  these  portable  lights  more  certain  and  easy,  they 
ihall  each  be  painted  outside  with  the  color  of  the  light  they 
respectively  contain,  mi  shall  be  provided  with  snitabte 
'httms.  (R.  S.  §  4m  V.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7951.) 

Rule  10.  Vessels  at  anchor — ^AU  vessels,  whether  steam- 
vessels  or  sail-vessels,  when  at  anchor  in  roadsteads  or  fair- 
ways, shall,  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  exhibit  where  it  can 
best  be  seen,  but  at  a  height  not  exceeding  tw^ty  leet  above 
the  hull,  a  white  light  in  a  globtdir  lantern  of  eight  Inches 
in  diameter,  and  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear,  uniform, 
and  unbroken  light,  vilsible  all  around  the  horizon,  and  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  one  mile.  (R.  S.  §  4233,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.. 
I  7952.) 
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Rule  11.  Sailing  and  steam  plot-vessds— Sailing  pilot- 
vessels  shall  not  carry  the  lights  required  for  other  saiUng- 
vcssels,  but  shall  carry  a  white  light  at  the  mast-head,  vis- 
ible all  around  the  horizon,  and  shall  also  exhibit  a  flare-up 
light  every  fifteen  minutes. 

Steam  pilot  boats  shall,  in  addition  to  the  masthead  light 
and  green  and  red  side  lights  required  for  ocean  steam  ves- 
sels, carry  a  red  light  hung  vertically  ftom  three  to  five 
feet  above  the  foremast  h4adl%ht,  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing  such  steam  pilot  boAs  from  other  steam  vessels. 
(R.  S.  §  4233,  amended  Act  March  3,  1897,  c.  389  §  5  29 
Stat.  689.  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7953.)  ' 

Rule  12.  Coal  and  trading  boat^-Coal-boats,  trading- 
boats,  produce-boats,  canal-boats,  oyster-boats,  fishing- 
boats,  rafts,  or  other  water-craft,  navigating  any  bay,  har- 
bor, or  river,  by  hand-power,  horse-power,  sail,  or  by  the 
current  of  the  river,  or  which  shall  be  anchored  or  moored  in 
or  near  the  channel  or  fairway  of  any  bay,  harbor,  or  river 
shall  carry  one  or  more  good  white  lights,  which  shaU  be 
placed  m  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  supervising  inspectors  of  steam-vessels.  (R.  S.  8  4233  ' 
y .  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7954.) 

Rule  13,  Open  boats-Open  boats  shall  not  be  required 
to  cany  the  side-lights  required  for  other  vessels,  but  shall, 
If  they  do  not  carry  such  lights,  carry  a  lantern  having  a 
green  slide  on  one  side  and  a  red  slide  on  the  other  ^e- 
and  on  the  approach  of  or  to  other  vessels,  such  lantern' 
shall  be  exhibited  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent  collision,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  green  light  shall  not  be  seen  on 
the  port  lide,  nor  the  n^d  light  on  the  starboard  side.  Open 
boats,  when  at  anchor  or  stationary,  shall  exhibit  a  bright 
white  light.   They  shall  not,  however,  be  prevented  from 

Ta^^^^  j^TT  considered  expedient   (R.  S. 

§  4233,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7955.) 

Rule  14.  Ships  of  war  and  revenue  cutters— The  exhibi- 
tion of  any  lig^it  on  board  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  United 
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States  may  be  suspended  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  commander  in  chief  of  a  squad- 
ron, or  the  commander  of  a  vessel  acting  singly,  the  special 
character  of  the  service  may  require  it.  The  exhibition  of 
any  Hght  om  hoard  of  a  revenue  cutter  of  the  United  States 
mtty""be  suspended  whenever,  in  the  'Opinion  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel,  the  special  character  of  the  service 
may  require  it.  (R.  S.  §  4233,  amended,  Act  March  3, 1897, 
c.  389,  §  12, 29  Stat.  690,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7956.) 

Fog  Signals 

Rule  15.  Fog  tigniat-Ca)  Whenever  there  is  a  fog,  or 
thick  weather,  whether  hy  day  or  night,  fog  signab  shall  be 
vswilli  follows:  Steam  vessels  under  way  shall  sound  a 
steam  whistle  placed  before  the  funnel,  not  less  than  eight 
Itet  from  the  deck,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  minute. 

isels,  when  towing,  shall  sound  three  blasts  of 
:es8am  repeated  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 

,.||;..    „.  ^ 
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(b)  Sail  vessels  under  way  shaM  sound  a  fcig  hom  at  in- 
H  if  not  more  than  one  minute. 

(c)  Steam  vessels  and  sail  vessels,  when  not  under  way, 
shall  sound  a  bell  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  minutes. 

Coal-boats,  trading-boats,  produce-boats,  canal- 
er-boatSf  fishing-boats,  rafts,  or  other  water-craft, 
navigating  any  bay,  harbor,  or  river,  by  hand-power,  horse- 
power, sail,  or  by  the  current  of  the  river,  or  anchcmd  or 
moored  in  or  near  the  channel  or  fairway  of  any  bay,  harlimi 
or  river,  and  not  in  any  port,  shall  sound  a  fog-horn,  or 
eiiusvalent  signal,  which  shall  make  a  sound  equal  to  a 
steam-whistle,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  two  minutes. 
^  S,  I  4233|  amended  Act  March  3i  1897,  c  389»  |  W,  29 
Stat  690.  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7957.) 
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Steering  and  Saii«ing  Rules 

Rule  16.  Ascertainment  of  risk  of  collision — ^Risk  of  col- 
lision can,  when  circumstances  permit,  be  ascertained  by 
carefully  watching  the  compass  bearing  of  an  approaching 
vessel.  If  the  bearing  does  not  appreciably  change  such 
risk  should  be  deemed  to  exist  (R.  S.  §  4233,  amended  Act 
March  3,  1897,  c.  389,  §  12,  29  Stat  690.  U.  S.  Comp.  St 
§  7958.  ) 

Rule  17.  Rules  of  avoidance  of  risk;  sailing-vessels  ap- 
proaching one  another — ^When  two  sailing  vessels  are  ap- 
proaching one  another,  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  colHsion,  one 
of  them  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other,  as  follows, 
namely:  ■  .. 

(a)  A  vessel  which  is  running  free  shall  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  a  vessel  which  is  close-hauled. 

(b)  A  vessel  which  is  close-hauled  on  the  port  tack  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  vessel  which  is  close-hauled  on  the 
starboard  tack. 

(c)  When  both  are  running  free^  with  the  wisd  on  dif- 
ferent sides,  the  vessel  which  has  the  wind  on  the  port  side 
shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other. 

(d)  When  both  vessels  are  running  free,  with  the  wind 
on  the  same  side,  the  vessel  which  is  to  the  windward  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  vessel  which  is  to  the  leeward. 

(e)  A  vessel  which  has  ^le  wind  aft  shall  kec^  out  <^  the 
way  of  the  other  vessel.  (R.  S.  §  4233,  amended  Act  March 
3,  1897,  c.  389,  §  12,  29  Stat  690,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7959.) 

Rule  18.  Steam-vessels  meeting  end  on — If  two  vessels 
under  steam  are  meeting  end  on,  or  nearly  end  on,  so  as  to 
involve  risk  of  collision,  the  helms  of  both  shall  be  put  to 
port,  so  that  each  may  pass  on  the  port  side  of  the  other. 
(R.  S.  §  4233,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  »6a) 

Rule  19.  Steam-vessels  crosnng— If  two  vessels  under 
steam  are  crossing  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  the  ves- 
sel which  has  the  other  on  her  own  starboard  side  shall  keep 
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ottt  ol  the  way  of  the  other.  (R.  S.  §  4233,  U.  S.  Comp.  St 
§  7961.) 

Rule  20.  SlMUii  and  Bailing  Wisds  meeting— If  two  ves- 
sels, mm  of  wWdi  is  a  sail-vessel  aiid  the  other  a  steam- 
ii|pael»  are  proceeding  in  such  directions  as  to  iavolve  rislf 
ei^collision,  the  steam-vessel  shall  keep  out  d  the  way  of  the 
sail-vesseL   (R.  S.  §  4233,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7962.) 

Rule  21.  Speed  of  steam-vessel  approaching  another  ves- 
sel and  in  fog— Every  steam-vessel,  when  approaching  an- 
other vessel,  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  shall  slacken 
her  speed,  or,  if  necessary,  stop  md  rcwse;  and  every 
steam-vessel  shall,  when  in  a  fog,  go  at  a  jnoderate  siced 
(R.  S.  §  4233,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7963.) 

Rule  22.  Overtaking  vessel  to  keep  out  of  the  way— Ev- 
ery vessel  overtaking  any  other  vessel  shall  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  last-mentioned  vessel.    (R«  S.  §  4233,  U.  S. 
mmag.  St  |  7964.) 

Rule  23.  What  vessel  thai  Imp  her  coiirat--*^ 
Rules  seventeen,  nineteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-two,  one  of 
two  vessels  shall  keep  out  of  the  way,  the  other  shall  keep 
her  course,  subject  to  the  qualifications  of  Rule  twenty-four.. 
J  (R.  S.  §  4233,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7965.)  ' 
*  lii^ule  24.  Obedienca  to  and  constmctkm  ol  rules— In  con- 
airuing  and  obeying  these  rules,  due  regard  must  be  had  to 
all  dangers  of  navigation,  and  to  any  special  eireumstances 
which  may  exist  in  any  particular  case  rendering  a  depar- 
ture from  them  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  dan- 
ger. (R.  1  5  4233,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7966.) 

Rule  2S*  Sailing-veaael  overtaken— A  sail  vessel  which  is 
being  overtaken  by  another  vessel  during  the  night  shall 
Ishow  from  her  stem  to  such  last-mentkmed  vessel  a  torch  or 
a  flare-up  light  (R.  S.  §  4233,  amended  Act  Mardi  3.  1897, 
c.  389,  §  13. 29  Stat  690,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7967.) 

Rule  26.  Vessels  not  to  neglect  precautions— Nothing  in 
these  rules  shall  exonerate  any  ship,  or  the  owner,  or  mas- 
ter. Of  crew  thereof,  from  the  consequences  of  any  neg- 
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lect  to  carry  lights  or  signals,  or  of  any  neglect  lo  keep  a 
proper  lookout,  or  of  the  neglect  of  any  precaution  which 
may  be  required  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  seamen  or  by 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  (R.  S.  §  4233,  amend- 
ed Act  March  3, 1897,  c.  389,  §  13, 29  Stat.  690,  U.  S.  Comp. 
St  §  79m.} 

Regulations  of  towage  of  seagoing  barges  vMSm  sniaiid 

waters— The  chairman  of  the^^l^jht-Housc  Board,  tlie  Sn- 
pervising  Inspector-General  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection 
Service,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  shall  convene 
as  a  board  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  shall  prescribe  to  prepare  regulatkms  limitmg  the 
length  of  hawsers  between  towing  vessels  and  seagoing 
barges  in  tow  and  the  length  of  such  tows  wilhin  any  of  the 
inland  waters  of  the  United  States  designated  and  defined 
from  time  to  time  pursuant  to  section  two  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved February  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
five,  and  such  regulations  when  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  shaU  have  the  force  of  law.  (Act 
May  28,  1908,  c  212,  §  14,  35  Stat  428,  U.  S.  Comp,  St  § 
7969.) 

Violation  of  regulations  by  master  of  towing  vessel ;  pen- 
alty— The  master  of  the  towing  vessel  shall  be  liable  to  the 
suspension  or  revocation  of  his  license  for  any  willful  vk>- 
lation  of  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  section  fourteen  in 
the  manner  now  prescribed  for  incompetency,  mi 
or  unskiUfulness.  (Act  May  28,  1908,  c.  212,  §  15,  35  Sta 
429,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7970.) 

Rules  for  fweventing  collisions  extended  to  harbors— On 
and  after  March  first,  eighteen-hundred  and  nmety-five,  the 
proviskms  of  sections  forty-two  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
forty-four  hundred  and  twelve,  and  forty-four  hundred  and 
thirteen  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  regulations  pursuant 
thereto  shall  be  followed  on  the  harbors,  rivers  and  inlaiid 
waters  of  the  United  States.  The  provisions  of  said  sec** 
tions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  regulations  pursuant 
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thereto  are  hereby  declared  special  rules  duly  made  by  lo- 
cal Mithority  relative  to  the  navigation  of  harbors,  rivers 
md  inlaiid  waters  as  piovided  for  in  Article  thirty,  of  the 
Act  nf  August  niaeteciith,  eighteen  bundred  and  ninety, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  adopt  relations  for  preventing  colli- 
sions at  sea."  (Act  Feb.  19, 1895,  c  102,  §  1, 28  Stat  672, 
U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  797L) 

Secretary  of  Treasury  to  define  lines  dividing  high  seas 
Ibom  fivers  and  harbors— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
iKreby  authorized,  empowered  and  directed  from  time  to 
time  to  designate  and  define  1^  suitable  bearing  or  ranges 
'4t'  ffrith  lifi^t  bouses,  light  vessels,  buoys  or  coast  objects,  the 
Ihis  dividing  the  high  seas  from  rivers,  harbors  and  inland 
waters.  (Act  Feb.  19,  1895,  c.  102,  §  2,  28  Stat.  672,  U.  S. 
)mp.  St.  §  7972.) 

Signal  ligbts;  penalty  for  violation— Collectors  or  other 
chief  officers  of  the  customs  shall  require  all  sail  vessels  to 
be  furnished  with  proper  siflHll^hts.  Every  such  vessel 
that  shall  be  navigated  without  complying  with  the  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  or  the  regulations  that  may  be 
lawfully  made  thereunder,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
two  hundred  dollars,  one-half  to  go  to  the  informer;  for 
pbich  sum  the  vessel  so  navigated  shall  be  liable,  and  may 
be  seized  and  proceeded  again^  by  way  of  libel  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  Stat^  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
offense.  (Act  Feb.  19,  1895,  c.  102,  §  3,  28  Stat.  672,  U. 
g  Comp.  St.  §  7973.) 

Inland  waters  defined — The  words  "inland  waters"  used 
in,  this  Act  shall  not  be  held  to  include  the  Great  Lakes  and 
their  connecting  and  tributary  waters  as  far  east  as  Mon- 
Iggpl;  and  this  Act  shall  not  in  any  respect  modify  or  af- 
jfect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate 
navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  and 
tributary  waters,"  approved  February  eighth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five.    (Act  Feb.  19,  1895,  c.  102,  §  4,  28 
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(6)  ACT  MARCH  3, 1899  (30  SUt  1152  [U.  ^kiup*  St. 

§§  9920,  9921,  9924,  99251)  . 

Obstructions  by  vessels,  anchored  or  sunk,  and  floating 
timber;  marking  and  removal  of  sunken  vessels— It  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  tie  up  or  anchor  vessels  or  otheif  craft  in 
navigable  channels  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  or  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  other  vessels  or  craft;  or  to  vdltm" 
tarily  or  carelessly  sink,  or  permit  or  cause  to  be  sunk, 
vessels  or  other  craft  in  navigable  channels;  or  to  float 
loose  timber  and  logs,  or  to  float  what  is  known  as  sack 
rafts  of  timber  and  logs  in  streams  or  channels  actually  nav- 
igated by  steamboats  in  such  manner  as  to  obstruct^  im- 
pede, or  endanger  navigation.  And  whenever  a  vessel,  raft, 
or  other  cfaft  is  wrec^  and  sunk  in  a  navigable  channel, 
accidently  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner 
of  such  sunken  craft  to  immediately  mark  it  with  a  buoy 
or  beacon  during  the  day  and  a  lighted  lantern  at  night, 
and  to  maintain  such  marks  until  the  sunken  craft  is  re- 
moved or  abandoned,  and  the  n^lect  or  failure  of  the  siud 
owner  so  to  do  shsdl  be  unlawful ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  owner  of  such  sunken  craft  to  commence  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  same,  and  prosecute  such  removal  diligently, 
and  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  considered  as  an  abandonment 
of  such  craft,  and  subject  the  same  to  removal  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  hereinafter  provided  for.  (Act  March  3^  1899, 
c.  425,  §  15,  30  Stat  1152,  U,  S.  Comp.  St  $  9920l)  « 
.  Penalty  for  •violation  of  provisions  of  act — Every  person 
and  every  corporation  that  shall  violate,  or  that  shall  know- 
ingly aid,  abet,  authorize,  or  instigate  a  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  of  this  Act 
.  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  nor  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  im- 
prisonment (in  the  case  of  a  natural  person)  for  not  less 
than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
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«le  aipd  imprisonniciit,  in  the  discrctioii  of  the  court,  one- 
half  ol  Aid  fine  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giving 
information  which  shall  lead  to  conviction.  And  any  and 
every  master.  i»lot,  and  engineer,  or  person  or  persons  act- 
ing in  such  capacity,  respectively,  on  board  of  any  boat  or 
msml  who  shall  knowingly  engage  in  towing  any  scow, 
boat,  or  vessel  loaded  with  any  material  specified  m  sec- 
i^jg  tWrtccn  of  this  Act  to  any  pwnt  or  place  ol  deposit 
or  discharge  in  any  harbor  or  navigable  water,  elsewhere 
than  within  the  limits  defined  and  permitted  by  the  Sccre- 
^ry  of  War,  or  who  shall  willfully  injure  or  destroy  any 
work  of  the  United  States  contemplated  in  section  fourteen 
^  this  Act,  or  who  shall  willfuUy  obstruct  the  channel  of 
mf  waterway  in  the  manner  contemplated  in  section  fifteen 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  vk>latk)n  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  upon  conviction  be  punished  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  and  shall  also  have  his  license  revoked 
or  suspended  for  a  term  to  be  fixed  by  the  judge  before 
whom  tried  and  convicted.   And  any  boat,  vessel,  scow, 
tmfHk  or  other  craft  used  or  employed  in  violating  any  of  the 
'^pifHsions  of  sections  thirteen,  fonrtoen  and  fifteen  of  this 
Act  shall  be  liable  for  the  pecuniary  penalties  specified  in 
this  section,  and  in  addition  thereto  for  the  amount  of  the 
damages  done  by  said  boat,  vessel,  scow,  raft,  or  other  craft, 
which  latter  sum  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  appro- 
priatton  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  or  waterway  in 
which  the  damage  occurred,  and  said  boat,  vessel,  scow, 
mit,  or  other  craft  may  be  proceeded  against  summarily  by. 
way  of  libel  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  thereof.   (Act  March  3,  1899,  c.  425,  §  16, 
30  Stat.  1153,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  9921.) 

Removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation ;  notice ;  proposals 
to  remove;  bond  of  bidder;  disposition  of  proceeds— When- 
ever the  navigation  of  any  rhrer,  lake,  harbor,  sound,  bay, 
canal,  or  other  navigable  waters  of  the  United  SUtes  sliall  be 
obstructed  or  endangered  by  any  sunken  vessel,  boat,  water 
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craft,  raft,  or  other  similar  obstruction,  and  such  obstruction 
has  existed  for  a  longer  period  than  thirty  days,  or  whenever 
the  abandonment  of  such  obstruction  can  be  legally  estab- 
lished in  a  less  space  of  time,  the  sunken  vessel,  boat,  water 
craft,  raft,  or  other  ibitrudten  shall  be  subject  to  be  broken 
up,  removed,  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  at  his  discretion,  without  liability  for  any  damage  to 
the  owners  of  the  same:  Provided,  That  in  his  discretion, 
the  Secretary  of  War  may  cause  reasonable  notice  of  such 
obstruction  of  not  less  than  thirty  days,  unless  the  legal 
abandonment  of  the  obslliictim  can  be  established  in  a  less 
time,  to  be  given  by  publication,  addressed  "To  whom  it 
may  concern,"  in  a  newspaper  published  nearest  to  the  lo- 
cality of  the  obstruction,  requiring  the  removal  thereof: 
And  provided  also.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  may,  in  his 
discretion,  at  or  after  the  time  of  giving  such  notice,  cause 
sealed  proposals  to  be  solicited  by  public  adver^»Qlp|||i 
giving  reasonable  notice  of  not  less  than  ten  days,  for  the 
removal  of  such  obstruction  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
expiration  of  the  above  specified  thirty  days'  notice,  in  case 
it  has  not  in  the  meantime  been  so  removed,  these  proposals 
and  contracts,  at  his  discretion,  to  be  conditioned  that 
such  vessel,  boat,  water  craft,  raft,  or  other  obstruction,  and 
all  cargo  and  property  contained  therein,  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  contractor,  and  the  contract  shall  be  award- 
ed to  the  bidder  making  the  proposition  most  advantageous 
to  the  United  States;  Provided,  That  such  bidder  shall 
give  satisfactory  security  to  execute  the  work:  Provided 
further.  That  any  money  received  from  the  sale  of  any  such 
wreck,  or  from  any  contractor  for  the  rmoval  of  wrecks, 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  (Act  March  3,  1899,  c.  425,  §  19,  30 
Stat.  1154,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  9924.) 

Destruction  of  certain  vessels  grounding;  apfNropriation; 
repeal— Under  emergency,  in  the  case  of  any  vessel,  boat, 
water  craft,  or  raft,  Hr  other  similar  obstruction,  sinking  or 
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frottndiiig,  or  being  tmncceisirily  delayed  m  any  Govcra- 
incnt  canal  or  lock,  or  in  any  navigable  waters  mentioned 
in  section  nineteen,  in  such  manner  as  to  stop,  seriously 
interfere  with,  or  specially  endanger  navigation,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ilicretary  of  War,  or  any  agent  of  the  United 
States  to  whom  the  Secretary  may  delegate  proper  author- 
ity, the  Secretary  of  War  or  any  such  agent  shall  have  the 
right  to  take  immediate  possesiioii  of  audi  boat,  vessel,  or 
other  water  craft,  or  raft,  so  far  as  to  remove  or  to  destroy 

eand  to  clear  immediately  the  canal,  lock,  or  navigable 
aters  aforesaid  of  the  obstruction  thereby  caused,  using  his 
hest  judgment  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  injury;  and  no 
one  shall  interfere  with  or  prevent  such  removal  or  de- 
Mmction :  Provided,  That  the  officer  or  agent  charged  with 
i^e  removal  or  destruction  of  an  i^strtiction  nnder  this 
Section  may  in  his  discretion  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
owners  of  any  such  obstruction  requuing  them  to  remove 
And  provided  further.  That  the  expense  of  removing  any 
^mr%  ffl^pf IBlrtil^"  as  aforesaid  shall  be  a  charge  against  such 
mmh  anS^^^  and  if  the  cywners  thereof  fail  or  refuse  to 
^^t>isJ^H  States  lor  stich  es^cnse  within  thirty 

days  afterSiWation,  then  the  officer  or  agent  aforesaid 
may  scH  the  craft  or  cargo,  or  any  part  thereof  that  may 
not  have  been  destroyed  in  removal,  and  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Such  sum  of  mi^pr«».«iay  be  necessary  to  execute  this 
section  and  the  preceding  section  of  this*  Act  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  on  the  requisition  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War. 

^jgi^D^riiat  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with  the  fore- 
going sections  nine  to  twenty,  inclusive,  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed^  Provided,  That  no  action  begun  or  right 
of  action  accrued  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act  shall  be 
affected  by  this  repeal :  Provided  further.  That  nothing  con- 
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tained  in  the  said  foregoing  sectioni  shdl  be  constrtied  as 
repealing,  modifying,  or  in  any  manner  affecting  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  twenty-ninth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  entitled  "An  Act  to  pre- 
vent obstructive  and  mjurious  deposits  within  the  harbor 
and  adjacent  waters  of  New  York  City,  by  dumping  or 
otherwise,  and  to  punish  and  prevent  such  offense"  as 
amended  by  section  three  of  the  river  and  hartior  Act  of 
August  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four.  (Act 
March  3,  1899,  c.  425,  §  20,  30  Stat.  1154,  amended  Act  Feb. 
20i  1900,  c.  23,  §  3, 31  Stat.  32,  and  Act  June  13, 1902,  c.  1079, 
1 12,  32  Stat  375,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  9925.) 

(7)  STAND-BY  ACT  OF  SEPTEM BSR  4,  1890  (26 

Stat.  425  [U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §§  7979,  7980]). 
An  act  in  regard  to  collision  at  sea. 
Section  1.  Doties  of  aaaster  of  vesael  in  case  of  collision 

 ^In  every  case  of  collision  hetween  two  vessels  h  sbail  be 

the  duty  of  the  master  or  person  in  charge  <rf  each4H||i 
if  and  so  far  as  he  can  do  so  without  serious  danger  to  his 
own  vessel,  crew,  and  passengers  (if  any),  to  stay  by  the 
Other  vessel  until  he  has  ascertained  that  she  has  no  need 
of  further  assistance,  and  to  render  to  the  other  vessel,  her 
master,  crew,  (if  my)  such  assistance  as 

may  be  practicable  and  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  save 
them  from  any  danger  caused  by  the  collision,  and  also  to 
give  to  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  the  other  vessel  the 
name  of  his  own  vessel  and  her  port  of  registry,  or  the  port 
or  place  to  whi<^  she  belongs,  and  also  the  name  of  the 
ports  and  places  from  which  and  to  which  she  is  bound. 
If  he  fails  so  to  do,  and  no  reasonable  cause  for  sndl  fail- 
ure is  shown,  the  collision  shall,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to 
the  contrary,  be  deemed  to  have  been  caused  by  his  wrong- 
ful act,  neglect,  or  default.  (Act  Sept  4,  1890,  c  875,  §  1, 
M  Stat.  425,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  7979.) 
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Sec.  2.  Fiihure  to  comply  with  act ;  penalty — Every  mas- 
ter or  person  in  charge  of  a  United  States  vessel  who  fails 
without  reasonable  cause,  to  render  such  assistance  or  give 
mch  iftlormatiQii  as  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
<|p«|ttisdeiiicaiior^  and  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  thou- 
IMfl  dollars,  or  hnprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two 
years ;  and  for  the  above  sum  the  vessel  shall  be  liable  and 
may  be  seized  and  proceeded  against  by  process  in  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  by  any  person;  one-half 
such  sum  to  be  payable  to  the  informer  and  the  other  half 
to' the  United  States.  (Act  Sept.  4,  1890,  c  875,  §  2,  26 
Stat.  425,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  7980.) 

4.  THE  UMITED  UABIUTY  ACTS 

ACT  'MARCH  3,  1851  §S  428^4289,  as 

fmended  February  27,  l^Ti^bniafy  IB,  1875,  and 
Jmt  19,  1886  [U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §§  8020-8027]). 
Loss  by  fire — No  owner  of  any  vessel  shall  be  liable  to 
answer  for  or  make  good  to  any  person  any  loss  or  dam- 
age, which  may  happen  to  any  merchandise  whatsoever, 
whidi  shall  be  shipped,  taken  in,  or  put  on  board  any  such 
ipfSttI,  by  reason  or  by  mmifi^  any  fire  hi^ypemng  to  or 
tm  board  &e  vessel,  unless 'IIB  fire  is  caused  by  the^^  de^ 
sign  or  neglect  of  such  owner.  (R.  S.  §  4282,  U.  S.  Comp. 
Bt.  §  8020.) 

Liability  of  owner  not  to  exceed  interest — The  liability 
of  the  owner  of  any  vessel,  for  any  embezzlement,  loss,  or 
destruction,  by  any  person,  of  any  property,  goods,  or  mer- 
/llllndise,  shipped  or  put  on  ^board  of  such  vessd,  or  for 
any  loss,  damage,  or  injury  by  colision,  or  for  any  act, 
matter,  or  thing,  lost,  damage,  or  forfeiture,  done,  occa- 
sioned, or  incurred  without  the  privity,  or  knowledge  of 
such  owner  or  owners,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  amount 
or  value  of  the  interest  of  such  owner  in  such  vessel,  and 
her  freif Jit  then  pending,  (R.  S.  §  4283,  U.  S.  Comp.  St 
!  80(21.  ) 
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Apporiomiieiit  of  iHrnpcnaaittii^Whcncvcr  giiy  such 
embezzlement,  loss,  or  destruction  is  stiff cred  by  scleral 
freighters  or  owners  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  iHt  any 
property  whatever,  on  the  same  voyage,  and  the  whole 
value  of  the  vessel,  and  her  freight  for  the  voyage,  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  compensation  to  each  of  them,  they  shall 
receive  compensalbil  liom  the  owner  of  the  vessel  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  losses;  and  for  that  purpose  the 
freighters  and  owners  of  the  property,  and  the  ower  of 
the  vessel,  or  any  of  them,  may  take  the  appropria^ipijil 
ceedings  in  any  court,  for  the  purpose  of  apportiomng  the 
sum  for  which  the  owner  of  the  vessel  may  be  liable  among 
the  parties  entitled  thereto.  (R.  S.  §  4284,  amended  Act 
Feb.  27,  1877,  c.  69,  §  1,  19  Stat  251,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  § 

^Snsfer  of  interest  of  owner  t»  trllit«#^  iiiil  be 

deemed  a  sufficient  compliance  on  the  part  of  such  owner 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Title  relating  to  his  liability 
for  any  embezzlement,  loss,  or  destruction  of  any  property, 
goods,  or  merchandise,  if  he  shall  transfer  his  interest  in 
such  vessel  and  freight,  for  the  benefit  of  such  d^mants,  to 
a  trustee,  to  be  appointed  by  any  court  of  MiqpelM  jttriS- 
diction,  to  act  as  such  trustee  for  the  person  WhO  mty 
prove  to  be  legally  entitled  thereto ;  from  and  after  which 
transfer  all  claims  and  proceedings  against  the  owner  shall 
cease.  (R.  S.  §  4285,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  8023.) 

When  charterer  is  deemed  ownep— The  charterer  of  any 
vessel,  in  case  he  shall  man,  vielttal,  and  nav^te  such  ves- 
sel at  his  own  expense,  or  by  his  own  procurement,  shall  be 
deemed  the  owner  of  such  vessel  within  the  meaning  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Title  relating  to  the  limitation  of  the 
Ikbility  of  the  owners  of  vessels ;  and  such  vessel,  when  so 
chartered,  shall  be  liable  in  the  same  manner  as  if  navigat- 
ed by  the  owner  thcrcoL  (R.  S.  §  4286^  U.  S.  Comp.  St  § 
8024.) 
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to  which  any  party  may  be  entitled,  against  the  master, 
Ottcers,  or  seamen,  for  or  on  account  of  any  embezzlement, 
Inftlry,  loss,  or  destruction  of  merchandise,  or  property,  put 
on  IkOftrd  any  vessel,  or  on  account  of  any  negligence,  fraud, 

dr  otiier  malversatloa  of  such  mister,  offioet%  or  seameOy 
respectiYely,  nor  to  lessen  or  take  away  any  leaponsibility 
to  which  any  master  or  seaman  of  any  vessel  may  by  law 
be  liable,  notwithstanding  such  master  or  seaman  may  be 
an  owner  or  part  owner  of  the  vessel.  (R.  S.  §  4287,  U.  S. 

p|Comp.  St  §  8025.) 

^  Milppinf  inflammable  materials— Any  person  sh^if^ing 
oil  of  vitfiol»  unslaked  lime,  inflammable  matches,  or  gun- 
powder, in  a  vessel  taking  cargo  for  divers  persons'  on 
freight,  without  delivering,  at  the  time  of  shipment,  a  note 
in  writing,  expressing  the  nature  and  character  of  such 
merchandise,  to  the  master,  mate,  officer,  or  person  in 
charge  of  the  lading  of  the  vessel,  shall  be  liable  to  the 

one 

this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  vessel  of  any  descrqitlon 
whatsoever  used  in  rivers  or  inland  navigation.  (R.  S.  § 
'U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  8026.) 
Ximitation  of  liability  of  owners  applied  to  all  vessels — 
Ifhe  piovisions  of  the  seven  preceding  sections,  and  of  sec- 
tion eighteen  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  remoye  certain 
burdens*  on  the  American  merchant  marine  and  encourage 
the  American  foreign  carrying-trade,  and  for  other  purpos* 
es,**  approved  June  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  relating  to  the  limitations  of  the  liability  of 
the  owners  of  vessels,  shall  apply  to  all  sea  going  vessels, 
and  also  to  all  vessels  used  on  lakes  or  rivers  or  in  inland 
anilgation,  including  canalboats,  barges,  and  lighters.  (R. 
S.  S  4289,  amended  Act  Feb.  IB,  1875,  c  SO,  §  It  IS  Stat. 
320,  and  Act  June  19,  1886,  c  421,  §  4,  24  Stat.  80,  U.  S. 
Comp.  St.  §  8027.) 
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(2)  ACT  JUNE  26,  1884,  §  18  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  8028). 

LiabiUty  of  owners  ot  vessels  for  debts  Itooited— The  indi- 
vidual liability  of  a  ship-owner,  shall  be  limited  to  the  pro- 
portion of  any  or  all  debts  and  liabilities  that  his  individual 
share  of  the  vessel  bears  to  the  whole ;  and  the  aggregate 
liabilities  of  all  the  owners  of  a  vessel  on  account  of  the 
name  shall  not  exceed  the  value  o{  such  vessels  and  freight 
pending:  Provided,  That  tiiis  piovision  shall  not  affect 
the  liability  of  any  owner  incurred  previous  to  the  passage 
of  this  act,  nor  prevent  any  claimant  from  joining  all  the 
owners  in  one  action ;  nor  shall  the  same  apply  to  wages 
due  to  persons  employed  by  said  ship-owners.  (Act  June 
26^  1884,  c  121,  §  18,  23  Stat  57,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  8028.) 

5.  BONDS  OR  STIPULATIONS  TO  R^LEASS 
^  VESSELS  FROM  ARRBST 

R^v.  St.  §  941,  as  Amended  (U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  1567). 
An  act  to  amend  section  nine  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 
Delivery  bond  in  admiral^  proceedings— When  a  war- 
rant of  arrest  or  other  process  in  rem  is  issued  in  any  cause 
of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  except  in  cases  of  seizures  for 
forfeiture  under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  the  marshal 
shall  stay  the  execution  of  such  process,  or  discharge  the 
property  arrested  if  the  process  has  been  levied,  on  receiv- 
ing from  the  claimant  of  the  property  a  bond  or  stipula- 
tion in  double  the  amount  claimed  by  the  libelsuit,  with 
sufficient  surety,  to  be  approved  by  the  judge  of  the  court 
where  the  cause  is  pending,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  col- 
lector of  the  port,  conditioned  to  answer  the  decree  of  the 
court  in  such  WMili^^^^  bond  or  stipulation  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  <4Hh||^  judgment  thereon,  against  both  the 
principal  and  su^|||Pmay  be  recovered  at  the  time  of  ren- 
dering the  decree  in  the  original  cause.  And  tiie  owner  of 
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any  Tcssel  may  cause  to  be  executed  and  ddivered  to  the 
Miiislial  a  bond  or  stipulation,  with  sufficient  surety,  to  be 
apptiOTed  by  the  judge  of  the  court  in  which  he  is  man^al, 

conditioned  to  answer  the  decree  of  said  court  in  all  or  any 
cases  that  shall  thereafter  be  brought  in  said  court  against 
the  said  vessel,  and  thereupon  the  execution  of  all  such 
ess  against  said  vessel  shall  be  stayed  so  long  as  the 
otint  secured  by  such  bond  or  stipulation  shall  be  at 
inst  double  the  aggregate  amount  clahnc^  by  Hie  l^eiftuts 
in  such  suits  which  shall  be  begun  and  pending  against 
said  vessel;  and  like  judgments  and  remedies  may  be  had 
on  said  bond  or  stipulation  as  if  a  special  bond  or  stipula- 
tkm  had  been  filed  in  each  of  said  suits.  The  court  may 
such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  section 
ect,  and  especially  for  the  giving  of  proper  notice 

"*A>rsed  by  the  clerk  wi^h  a  minute  of  the  suits  wherein  pro- 
cess is  so  stayed,  and  further  security  may  at  any  time  be 
required  by  the  court.  If  a  special  bond  or  stipulation  in 
the  particular  cause  shall  be  given  under  this  section,  the 
ll  liability  as  to  said  cause  on  the  general  bond  or  simulation 
shall  cease.  (R.  S.  S  amenied  Act  Murci  c. 
441,  30  Stat  1354,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  1567.) 
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Mode  of  proof  in  equity  and  admiralty  causes— -The  mode 
of  proof  in  causes  of  equity  and  of  admiralty  and  maritime, 
jurisdiction  shall  be  according  to  rules  now  or  hereafter 
prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  except  as  herein  special- 
ly provided.   (R.  S.  §  862,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  1470.) 

Competency  of  witnesses;  civil  cases — ^The  competency 
oi  a  witness  to  testify  in  any  civil  action,  suit,  or  proceed- 
ing in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  be  determined 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  court  is 
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held.  <R.  S.  §  858,  amended  Act  June  29,  190^  c.  3606,  34 
Stat.  618i  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  1464.) 
depositions  de  bene  esse— The  testimony  of  any  witness 

may  be  taken  in  any  civil  cause  depending  in  a  district  or 
circuit  court  by  deposition  de  bene  esse,  when  the  witness 
lives  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  place  of  trial  than  one 
hl^i&ned  miles,  or  is  bound  on  a  voyage  to  sea,  or  is  about 
to  go  out  of  the  United  States,  or  out  of  the  distri^  in 
which  the  case  is  to  be  tried,  and  to  a  greater  distance  than 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  trial,  before  the  time 
of  trial,  or  when  he  is  ancient  and  infirm.  The  deposition 
may  be  taken  before  any  judge  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  commissioner  of  a  circuit  court,  or  any 
cleiic  of  a  district  or  circuit  court,  or  any  chaacdlor,  l^feli 
tiee,  or  judge  of  a  supreme  or  superior  court,  n^yor  or  dtflpH 
if8||j^*ag!strate  of  a  city,  judge  of  a  county  court  or  court  of 
common  pleas  of  any  of  the  United  States,  or  any  notary 
public,  not  being  of  counsel  or  attorney  to  either  of  the 
parties,  nor  interested  in  the  event  of  the  cause.  Reason* 
able  notice  must  first  be  given  in  writing  by  the  patty  or 
his  :attomey  p<i||||||||'  to  take  :such  deposition,  tO'  the'  op* 
posite  party  or  his  attorney  of  record,  as  either  may  be 
nearest,  which  notice  shall  state  the  name  of  the  witness 
and  the  time  and  place  of  the  taking  of  his  deposition ;  and 
in  all  cases  in  rem,  the  person  having  the  agency  or  pos- 
session of  the  property  at  the  time  of  seizure  shall  be  deem- 
ed the  adverse  party,  until  a  claim  shall  have  been  put  in ; 
and  whercver,  by  reason  of  the  absence  from  tbe  district 
and  want  of  an  attorney  of  record  or  other  reason,  the  giv- 
ing of  the  notice  herein  required  shall  be  impracticable, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  take  such  depositions  as  there  shall  be 
urgent  necessity  for  taking,  upon  such  notice  as  any  judge 
authorized  to  hold  courts  in  such  circuit  or  district  ^lall 
think  reasonable  and  direct.  Any  person  may  be  oompelled 
appear  and  depose  as  provided  by  this  section,  in  the 
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Sline  maimer  as  witnesies  may  be  compelled  to  appear  and 
testify  in  court.  (R.  S.  §  863,  U,  S.  Comp.  St.  §  1472.) 

lliMlc  III  taking  depoallilm  de  bent  Every  person 
deposing  as  provided  in  the  preceding  scctM|||i[^l>« 
tion^ed.  and  sworn,  to^"  testify'  'tie  wliole  ^  trntlii"]||BlrefnUy 
examined.  His  testimony  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  or 
typewriting  by  the  ofl&cer  taking  the  deposition,  or  by  some 
person  under  his  personal  supervision,  or  by  the  deponent 
himsell  in  the  officer's  presence,  and  by  no  other  person, 
and  sliaU,  alter  it  has  been  reduced  to  writing  or  typewrit- 
'Uig,  be:,  subscribed  by  the  deponent.  (R.  S«  §  864,  amended 
Ad  May  '23,  1900,  c  541,  31  Stat.  182,  II*  St  C^omp.  St.  § 
1473.) 

Transmission  to  the  court  of  depositions  de  bene  esse— 

Every  deposition  taken  under  the  two  preceding  sections 
shall  be  retained  by  the  magistrate  taking  it,  until  he  deliv- 
ers it  with  his  own  hand  into  the  court'  for  which  it  is  tak- 
en;  or  it  shall,  together  with  a  certificate  of  tlie  reasons  as 
aforesaid  of  taking  it  and  of  the  notice,  if  any,  giyen  to  the 
adverse  party,  be  by  him  sealed  up  and  directed  to  such 
court,  and  remain  under  his  seal  until  opened  in  court.  But 
unless  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the 
witness  is  then  dead,  or  gone  out  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  a  greater  distance  than  one  hundred  miks  from  the  place 
where  the  court  is  sitting,  or  that,  by  reason  of  age,  sick- 
ness, bodily  infirmity,  or  imprisonment,  he  is  unable  to 
travel  and  appear  at  court,  such  deposition  shall  not  be  used 
in  the  cause.  (R,  S.  §  865,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  1474.) 
W^g0m»  under  a  dedimus  poteautem  and  in  pt^gmJOr 
»— In  any  case  where  it  is  necessary^  in  order  to  prevent 
a  lailiire  or  delay  of  justice,  any  of  Uie  courts  of  the  United 
States  may  grant  a  dedimus  potestatem  to  take  depositbns 
according  to  common  usage ;  and  any  circuit  court,  upon 
.application  to  it  as  a  court  of  equity,  may,  according  to  the 
usages  of  chancery,  direct  depositions  to  be  taken  in  per- 
memoriam,  if  they  rekte  to  any  matters  that 
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may  be  cognizable  in  any  court  of  the  United  States.  And 
the  provisbns  of  sections  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
eight  hundred  and  six^-four,  and  eti^t  hundred  and  six^ 
ly-five,  shall  not  apply  to  any  deposition  to  be  taken  under 
the  authority  of  this  section.  (R.  S.  §  866,  U.  S.  Comp,  St* 
f  1477.) 

Depositions  in  perpetuam;  admissible  at  discretion  of 
court— Any  court  of  the  United  States  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, admit  in  e^ridence  in  any  .cause  before  it  any  deposit 
tion  taken  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam,  which  would  be  so 
admissible  in  a  court  of  the  State  wki&m.  sudi  cause  is 
pending,  according  to  the  laws  thereof.  pL  S.  |  867,  U.  S. 
Comp.  St.  §  1478.) 

Deposition  under  dedimus  potestatem;  how  taken — 
When  a  commission  is  issued  by  any  court  of  the  United 
States  for  taking  the  testimony  of  a  witness  named  therein 
at  any  place  within  any  district  or  Territory,  ittt  clerk  of 
MINiny  court  of  the  United  States  for  such  district  or  Territory 
shall,  on  the  application  of  either  party  to  the  suit,  or  of 
his  agent,  issue  a  subpoena  for  such  witness,  commanding 
him  to  appear  and  testify  before  the  commissioner  named 
in  the  commission,  at  a  time  and  place  stated  in  the  sub- 
poena; and  i  any  witness,  after  b&m  duly  sarved  with 
such  subpoena,  refuses  or  negled»  to  appear^  cmt,  after  ap- 
pearing, refuses  to  testify,  not  being  privileged  from  giving 
testimony,  and  such  refusal  or  neglect  is  proven  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  any  judge  of  the  court  whose  clerk  issues  such 
subpoena,  such  judge  may  proceed  to  enforce  obedience  to 
the  process,  or  punish  the  disobedience,  as  any  court  of  the 
United  States  may  proceed  in  case  oi  diaobedienee  to  pro- 
cess of  subpoena  to  testify  issued  by  such  court  (R.  S.  § 
868,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  1479.) 

Subpoena  duces  tecum  under  a  dedimus  potestatem — 
When  either  party  in  such  suit  applies  to  any  judge  of  a 
United  States  court  in  such  district  or  Territory  for  a  sub- 
^mm  'Comipandhig  the  witn$sS|:  liierein'  tm     .named,  'to 
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appear  am!  testify  before  said  commissioner,  at  the  time 
and  place  to  be  stated  in  the  subpoena,  and  to  bring  with 
Hjgp.  him  and  produce  to  such  commissioner  any  paper  or  writing 

^  or  written  instrument  or  book  or  other  document,  supposed 

to  be  in  the  possession  or  power  of  such  witness,  and  to  be 
described  in  the  subpoena,  such  judge,  on  being  satisfied  by 
Ae  affidavit  of  the  person  applying,  or  otherwise,  that  there 
tellll^^  believe  that  such  paper,  writing,  written  instru- 
ment, book,  or  other  document  is  in  the  possession  or  pow- 
er of  the  witness,  and  that  the  same,  if  produced,  would  be 
competent  and  material  evidence  for  the  party  applying 
fberefor,  may  order  the  clefk  of  said  court  to  issue  socii 
subpoena  accordingly.  And  if  the  witness,  after  being  serv- 
ed with  such  subpoena,  fails  to  produce  to  the  commission- 
er, at  the  time  and  place  stated  in  the  subpoena,  any  such' 
paper,  writing,  written  instrument,  book,  or  other  docu- 
ment, being  in  his  possession  or  power,  and  described  in 
the  subpoena,  and  such  failure  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
I  of  said  judge,  he  may  proceed  to  enforce  d6e«Hesee  to  said' 

process  of  subpoena,  or  punish  the  disobedience  in  like 
manner  as  any  cotift  of  the  United  States  may  proceed  in 
case  of  disobedience  to  like  process  issued  by  such  court. 
When  any  sui|MM||er,  writing,  written  instrument,  book, 
or  other  docJiill'ib  produced  to  such  commisskmer,  he 
shall,  at  the  cost  of  the  party  requiring  the  same,  cause  to 
be  made  a  correct  copy  thereof,  or  of  iH  tiidi  tlieie^  as 
shall  be  re<|uired  by  either  of  the  parties.  (R.  S.  §  869,  U. 
S.  Comp.  St.  §  1480.) 

WitnfH  under  a  dedinws  potestatem,  when  required  to 
iBitend— »No  witness  shall  be  required,  under  the  provisions 
of  either  of  the  two  preceding  sections,  to  attend  at  any 
place  out  of  the  county  where  he  restdes,  nw  more  than 
ilrty  miles  from  the  place  of  his  resklence,  to  give  his  dep- 
osition; nor  shall  any  witness  be  deemed  guilty  of  con- 
tempt for  disobeying  any  subpoena  directed  to  him  by  vir- 
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to,  returning  from,  and  one  day's  attendance  at,  the  place 
of  examination,  are  paid  or  tendered  to  him  at  the  time  of 
the  service  of  the  subpoena.  (R.  S.  §  870,  U.  S.  Comp.  St 
§  1491.) 

jjMtm  mgimtf  §mm  United  States  courts— When  any 
commission  or  letter  rogatory,  issued  to  take  the  testimony 
of  any  witness  in  a  foreign  country,  in  any  suit  in  wliich 
the  United  States  are  parties  or  have  an  interest,  is  eaBCcUted 
by  the  court  or  the  commissioner  to  whom  it  is  directed,  it 
shaU  be  returned  by  such  court  or  commissioner  to  the 
minister  or  consul  of  the  United  States  nearest  the  place 
where  it  is  executed.    On  repeivii^  the  same,  the  said 
minister  or  consul  shall  indodlMNreon  a  certificate,  stat- 
ing when  and  where  the  same  was  received,  aa4  liiat  the 
said  deposition  is  in  the  same  condition  as  when  he  re- 
ceived it ;  and  he  shall  thereupon  transmit  the  said  letter 
or  commission,  so  executed  and  certified,  by  mail,  to  the 
cletk  of  the  court  from  which  the  same  issued,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  Ms  dffidal  dispatches  are  transflnittcd  to  the 
Government.  •  Ant  the  testimony  of  wtoesses  so  tsOcen  and 
returned  shall  be  read  as  evidence  on  ^he  trial  of  the  suit 
in  which  it  was  taken,  without  objection  as  to  the  method 
of  returning  the  same.  When  letters  rogatory  are  address- 
ed from  any  court  of  a  foreign  country  to  any  curcuit  court 
of  the  United  States,  a  commissioner  of  such  circuit  court 
designated  by  gali  l^ttt  td  make  the  examinatkin  of  the 
witnesses  mentioned  in^  said  letters,  shall  have  power  to 
compel  the  witnesses  to  appear  and  depose  in  the  same 
manner  as  witnesses  may  be  compelled  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify in  courts.   (R.  S.  §  875,  amended  Act  Feb.  27,  1877,  c. 
69,  §  1, 19  Stat.  241,  U.  S.  Comp.  St.  §  1486.) 

Witnesses;  subpoenas;  may  run  into  asotfier  diatrict^ 
Subpoenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  in  any  district,  may  run  into  any 
other  district :  Provided,  That  in  civil  causes  the  witness- 
es living  out  of  the  district  m  which  the  court  is  held  do  not 
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livf  ml  m  greater  distaiice  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the 

pii'^'il  ^'inilding  the  same.  (R.  S.  §  876,  U.  S.  Comp,  St  | 

1487.) 

Witneraea;  aubpoena;  form;  attendance  iiBder--Wit* 
nesses  who  are  required  to  attend  any  tem  a  cireiiil  or 
diftviet  court  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  United  Statea,  sliall  be 
JUiipoenaed  to  attend  to  testify  generally  on  their  behalf, 
«lid  not  to  depart  the  court  without  leave  thereof,  or  of  the 
district  attorney;  and  under  such  process  they  shall  ap- 
pear before  the  grand  or  petit  jury,  or  both,  as  they  may 
be  required  by  the  court  or  district  attorn^,  (R.  S.  §  877, 
U.  S.  CiMnp.  St  1 1488.)  mmm 

ACT  MARCH  9, 18a2  (27  Stat  7  [U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  14761). 
#1  act  to  provide  an  additional  mode  of  taking  depositions 
s-  of  witnesses  in  causes  pending  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Deposltlona;  mode  of  taldng— In  addition  to  the  mode 
of  taking  the  depositions  of  ¥fitnesses  in  canaes  pending  at 
law  or  equity  in  the  district  and  circuit  coorta  ol  the  United 
it  ^lall  be  kwful  to  take  the  depositions  or  testi- 
of  witnesses  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
State  in  which  the  courts  arc  held.  (Act  March  9, 
1892,  c.  14, 27  Stat  7,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  1476.) 
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ACT ntB.  26, 1913  (37  Stat  683  [XJ.  S.  Comp.  St  §  1471]). 
An  Act  relating  to  proof  of  signatures  and  handwriting. 

tparison  of  handwriting— In  any  proceeding  before  a 
or  judicial  officer  of  the  United  States  where  the  gen- 
!ss  of  the  handwriting  of  any  person  may  be  involved, 
maif  admitted  or  proved  handwriting  of  such  person  shall 
be'  competent  evidence  as  a  basis  for  comparison  by  wit- 
nesses, or  by  the  jury,  court,  or  pfiicer  conducting  such 
proceeding,  to  prove  or  disprove  such  genuineness.  (Feb. 
26,  1913,  c.  79,  37  Stat  683,  U.  S.  Cbmp.  St  §  1471.) 
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8.  SUITS  IN  FORMA  PAUPBRiS  (37  Stat  2S2,  amendied 
m  Stat  866  [U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  1626]) 

An  Act  to  amend  section  one,  chapter  two  hundred  and 
nine  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  volume 
twenty-seven,  entitled  "An  Act  providmg  when  plaintiff 
may  sue  as  a  poor  person  and  when  counsel  shall  be  as- 
signed by  the  court,"  and  to  provide  for  the  prosecution 
of  writs  of  error  and  appeals  in  forma  pauperis,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Suits  by  poor  persons;  prepayment  of  or  security  for 
fees  or  costs;  affidavit  of  poverty — Any  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  entitled  to  commoice  or  defend  any  suit  or  action, 
civil  or  criminal,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  may, 
upon  the  order  of  the  court,  commence  and  prosecute  or  de- 
fend to  conclusion  any  suit  or  action,  or  a  writ  of  error, 
or  an  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  or  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  such  suit  or  action,  including  all  appellate 
proceedings,  unless  the  trial  court  shall  certify  in  writing 
that  in  the  ^nion  of  the  court  such  appeal  or  writ  of  er- 
ror is  not  taken  in  good  faith,  without  beti^  reqnmd  to 
prepay  fees  or  costs  or  for  the  printing  of  the  record  in  the 
appellate  court  or  give  security  therefor,  before  or  after 
bringing  suit  or  action,  or  upon  suing  out  a  writ  of  error 
or  appealing,  upon  filing  in  said  court  a  statement  under 
oath  in  writing  that  because  of  his  poverty  he  is  unable  to 
pay  the  costs  of  said  suit  or  action  or  of  sucb  writ  of  error 
•er  appeal,  or  to  give  securi^  lor  tibe  same,  mi  fluU:  be  be- 
lieves that  he  is  entitled  to  the  redress  he  seeks  by  such 
suit  or, action  or  writ  of  error  or  appeal,  and  Setting  forth 
briefly  the  nature  of  his  alleged  cause  of  action,  or  appeal. 
(Act  July  20,  1892,  c  209,  §  1,  27  Stat.  252,  amended  Act 
June  25,  1910,  c  435,  36  Stat  866,  U.  S.  Comp.  St  §  1626.) 
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UNITED  STATES 
[PiMio— No.  156— 66th  CoogreiNiJ 
[S.  3076.] 

Aa  Act  AntliorttiMf  suits  against  tie  United  States  in  ad- 
miralty, suits  for  salvage  services,  and  {urovidnag  for  tlie 
rekase  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States 
from  arrest  and  attachment  in  foreign  jurisdictions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
^3   Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  lepresentatives 
of  tlie  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  fliat 
no  vessel  owned  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  cwgwption 
in  which  tfie  United  States  or  its  representatives  «MMim 
the  entire  outstanding  capital  stock  or  in  the  possession  of 
die  United  States  or  of  such  corporation  or  operated  by  or 
for  ^  United  States  or  such  corporation,  and  no  cargo  own- 
ed or  possessed  by  the  United  States  or  by  such  corporation, 
^iriiail  liefeator,  in  view  of  iie  iirovisiofi  hjpm  «ade  for  a 
fibil  in  fersonam,  be  subject  to         ^"iMMHIjb  by  judictal 
fifocesa  in  the  United  States  or  its  poslHBIi  Provided, 
That  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Sec  2.  That  in  cases  where  if  such  vessel  were  privately 
owned  or  operated,  or  if  such  caigo  were  privately  owned 
Ipi  possessed,  a  proceedmg  in  admiralty  could  be  maintain- 
Mt  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  action  herein 
iwrovided  for,  a  libel  in  personam  may  be  brought  against 
the  United  States  or  against  such  corporation,  as  the  case 
may  be,  provided  that  such  vessel  is  employed  as  a  i^erchant 
vessel  or  is  a  tt^  boat  operated  by  such  corporation.  Such 
suits  shan  be  bioui^  in  the  distrid  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  m  which  the  parties  so  suing,  or  any 
of  them,  reside  or  have  their  principal  ffece  of  business  in 
tiie  United  States,  or  in  which  the  vessel  or  cargo  charged 
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copy  of  his  libel  on  the  United  States  attorney  for  such  dis- 
trict and  mail  a  copy  thereof  by  registered  mail  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  file  a  sworn 
return  of  such  service  and  mailing.  Such  service  and  mail- 
ing shall  constitute  vaUd  service  on  the  United  States  and 
such  corporation.  In  caSe  the  United  States  or  such  corpo- 
ration shaU  file  a  libd  in  rem  in  persoown  M  any  district, 
a  cross-libel  in  personam  may  be  filed  or  a  srt-off  claimed 
against  the  United  States  or  such  corporation  with  Ae  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  the  libel  had  been  filed  by  a  private 
party.  Upon  application  of  either  party  the  cause  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  transferred  to  any  other  dis- 
trict court  of  Mie  UoMed  Slates. 

Sec.  3.  That  such  suits  diall  pooeed  and  shall  be 
and  determined  according  to  the  principles  of  law  and  to 
the  rules  of  practice  obtaining  in  like  cases  between  private 
parties.  A  decree  against  the  United  States  or  such  corpo- 
ration may  include  costs  of  suit,  and  when  the  decree  is  for 
a  mon^  judgment,  interest  at  Ae  rate  of  4  per  centum  per 
annum  until  satisfied,  or  it  any  htglier  rate  whidi  sliall  be 
stipulated  in  any  contract  upon  which  such  decree  shall  be 
based.  Interest  shall  run  as  ordered  by  the  court.  Decrees 
shall  be  subject  to  appeal  and  revision  as  now  provided  in 
other  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  If  tlie 
libelant  so  elects  in  his  libel  the  suit  may  proceed  in  accord- 
:uEice  ^th  tlie  principles  'of  VMs  in  rem  ndwiever  it  shall 
appear  that  had  the  vessel  or  cargo  been  privately  owned  and 
possessed  a  libel  in  rem  might  have  been  maintained.  Elec- 
tion so  to  proceed  shall  not  preclude  the  libelant  in  any  prop- 
er case  from  seeking  relief  in  personam  in  the  same  suit. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  such  corporation  shall  be  re- 
qi^cd  to  give  any  bond  or  adnural^  s^pulation  on  aiqr  pro- 
ceeding brought  hereunder.  Any  such  bond* or  stipulation 
heretofore  given  in  admiralty  causes  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  or  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  shall  become  void 
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and  be  surrendered  and  canceled  upon  the  filing  of  a  sug- 
gestion by  the  Attorney  General  or  other  duly  authorized 
m  officer  that  the  United  States  is  interested  in  such  cause, 
lialMlity  to  satisfy  any  decree  included  within 
«M  bond  or  stipulatiQii,  and  thereafter  any  such  decree  shall 
psM  as  poirided  in  secion  8  of  ^tm  Act. 
Sec.  4.  That  if  a  privately  owned  vessel  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  or  of  such  corporation  is  ar- 
rested or  attached  upon  any  cause  of  action  arising  or  al- 
leged to  have  arisen  from  previous  possession,  ownership,  or 
operation  of  such  vessel  by  the  United  States  or  by  such  cor- 
poration, tndb  vessel  ^lali  be  released  without  bond  or  sttp* 
ulation  therefor  upon  the  suggestton  bgr  the  United  States, 
through  its  Attorney  General  or  other  duly  authorized  law 
officer,  that  it  is  interested  in  such  cause,  desires  such  re- 
and  assumes  the  liability  for  the  satisfaction  of  any 
ined  by  the  libelant  in  such  cause,  and  thereafter 
loch  cause  iUmB  proceed  against  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pfoviaons  of  Ms  Act 

Sec  S.  fhat  siits  as  herdn  authorised  nay  lie  hitic^t 
only  on  causes  of  action  arising  since  April  6,  1917,  provided 
that  suits  based  on  causes  of  action  arising  prior  to  the  tak- 
ing eflPect  of  this  Act  shall  be  brought  within  one  year  after 
this  Act  gpes  into  effect ;  and  all  other  suits  hereunder  shall 
ke  Mmlit  within  two  years  after  the  cause  ol  acdon  «iises# 
flte^k  That  the  United  States  or  sodi  eofporatkyi  shait 
he  entiMl^tsHlfe  beneits  of  all  exemptions  and  of  all  imi- 
tations of  liability  accorded  by  law  to  the  owners,  charterers, 
operators,  or  agents  of  vessels. 

'^Hc.  7.  That  if  any  vessel  or  cargo  within  the  purview  of 
sections  1  and  4  of  this  Act  is  arrested,  attached,  or  other- 
wise seised  hy  process  of  as^  court  it  aiqr  countfy  odier 
iian  the  United  States,  or  if  any  suit  is  brought  therein  against 
the  master  of  any  such  vessel  for  any  cause  of  action  aris- 
ingr  from,  or  in  connection  with,  the  possession,  operation, 
or  ownership  of  any  such  vessel,  or  the  possession,  carriage? 
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or  ownership  of  any  such  cargo,  the  Secretary  of  St^  of 
the  United  States  in  his  discretion,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  officer 
duly  authorized  by  him,  may  direct  the  United  States  con- 
sul residing  at  or  nearest  the  place  at  which  such  action  may 
have  been  commenced  to  claim  such  vcssd  or  cargo  as  im- 
mune from  such  arrest,  attachment,  .or  o^cr  scimre,  and  to 
execute  an  agreement,  undertaking,  bond,  or  stipulation  for 
and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  or  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  or  such  corporation  as  by  said  court  re- 
quired, for  the  release  of  such  vessel  or  cargo,  and  for  tlie 
l^oseeu^  of  any  appeal;  or  may,  in  the  event  of  such 
suits  agaii»t  the  master  of  any  soxh  vessd,  direct  said  United 
States  consul  to  iHllill^  appearance  of  .Oie  United  States, 
or  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  or  of  such  corpora- 
tion, and  to  pledge  the  credit  thereof  to  the  payment  of  any 
judgment  and  cost  that  may  be  entered  in  such  suit.  The 
Attorney  General  is  hereby  vested  with  power  and  authority 
to  arrange  with  any  bank,  surety  company,  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  in  the  Umled  States,  its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions, or  in  any  foreign  country,  to  acectite  mf  sudi  afore- 
said bond  or  stipulation  as  surety  or  stipulator  thereon,  and 
to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  United  States  to  the  indemnifica- 
tion *of  such  surety  or  stipulator  as  may  be  required  to  secure 
the  execution  of  such  bond  or  stipulation.  The  presentation 
of  a  copy  of  the  judgment  rdl  m  ai^  such  suit,  certified  by 
the  clerk  of  ^  court  and  audienticated  by  tibe  certificate 
and  seal  of  the  United  States  consul  claiming  such  vessd  or 
cargo,  or  his  successor,  and  by  the  certificate  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  to  the  official  capacity  of  such  consul,  shall 
be  sufficient  evidence  to  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the 
Ui^ed  Silliilr  of  the  U^itted  Stales  ^i4»pi^  Board,  or 
of  such  corporation,  for  the  allowance  and  payment  of  such 
judgments:    Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  held  to  prejudice  or  preclude  a  claim  of  the  im- 
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inuntty  of  such  vessel  or  cargo  from  foreign  jurisdiction  in 
a  profier  case. 

Sec.  8.  That  any  final  judgment  rendered  in  any  suit 
llBf^  «isiiicirixe4  and  any  final  judgment  witlim  Uie  ponrfciir 
«i  secticna  4  and  7  of  this  Act,  and  ai^  aiiiltnidon  award 
or  setHement  had  and  agreed  to  under  the  pitmsions  of  sec^ 
tion  9  of  this  Act,  shall,  upon  the  presentation  of  a  duly 
authenticated  copy  thereof,  be  paid  by  the  proper  accounting 
officers  of  the  United  States  out  of  any  appropriation  or 
insufance  fund  or  other  fund  especially  available  therefor; 
^Ifaerwise  there  is  hereby  appropriined,  out  ol  My  money  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stattii  110I  mhemist  i^n^ropfi- 
ated,  a  sum  sufiident  to  pay  any  such  jd^Qnent  or  award  or 
settlement. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  Secretary  of  any  department  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  the  United  States  Ship- 
pii^  Board,  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  such  corporation, 
^iMrmf  contral  of  the  possession  mmpmldoa  of  any  merchant 
iillel  are,  and  eadi  hereby  is,  authoritcd  to  arbitrate,  com- 
promisei  or  settle  any  claim  in  which  suit  will  lie  under  the 
provisiiitis  of  sections  2,  4,  7,  and  10  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  United  States,  and  the  crew  of  any 
^^erchant  vessel  owned  or  operated  by  the  United  States,  or 
such  corporation,  shaU  have  the  right  to  collect  and  sue  for 
salvage  services  rendered  by  such  vessd  and  crew,  and  any 
moneys  recovered  therefrom  by  th6  Unted  Stiles  lor  its 
own  benefit,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  crew,  shaU  be  cov- 
eted into  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
department  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  or  of  such  corporation, 
having  contnd  of  the  possession  or  operation  of  such  vessel. 

Sec  11.  That  all  moneys  recovered  in  any  suit  brous^t 
hy  the  United  States  on  any  cause  of  action  arising  from,  or 
in  ccmnection  with,  the  possession,  operation,  or  ownership 
of  any  merchant  vessel,  or  the  possession,  carriage,  or  owner- 
ship of  my  caffo,  shall  be  covered  into  the  United  States 
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Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Department  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
or  of  such  aforesaid  corporation,  having  control  of  the  ves- 
sel or  catgo  with  respect  to  which  such  cause  of  action 
arises,  for  rdmbursonent  of  the  appropriatioOy  or  insurance 
fund,  or  other  funds,  from  wMch  the  toss,  damage,  or  com- 
pensation for  which  said  judgment  was  recovered  has  been 
or  will  be  paid. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  Attorney  General  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  at  each  session  thereof  the  suits  under  this  Act  in 
which  final  judgment  shall  have  been  rendered  for  or  against 
the  United  States  and  sttch  aforesaid  corporation,  and  the 
Secretary  of  any  department  of  the  Government  of  the  UtdMli 
States,  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  the  boardL 
of  trustees  of  any  such  aforesaid  corporation,  shall  likewise 
report  the  arbitration  awards  or  settlements  of  claims  which 
shall  have  been  agreed  to  since  the  previous  session,  and  in 
iduch  the  time  to  appeal  shall  have  expired  or  have  been 
waived. 

Sec.  13.  That  the  provisions  of  aH  odier  Acts  inconsistent 
herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 
Approved,  March  9,  1920. 

10.  THE  ABMIRALTY  RULES  OF  PRACTICE 

(29  Sup.  Ct  sodx) 

(The  Captions  are  Added  for  Convenience  of  Reference.) 
Rules  of  Practice  for  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  in 
Admiralty  and  Maritime  Jurisdiction,  on  the  Instance 
Side  of  the  Court,  in  Pursuance  of  the  Act  of  the  23d  of 
August,  1842,  chapter  188. 

1.  [Process  on  filing  libel.]  No  mesne  process  shall  is- 
sue from  the  District  Courts  in  any  civil  cause  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction  until  the  libel,  or  libel  of  informa- 
tion, shall  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  from  which  such  pio^ 
cess  is  to  issue.  All  process  shaU  be  served  by  the  marshal 
or  by  his  deputy,  or,  where  he  or  they  are  interested,  by 
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some  liscreet  and  disinterested  person  appointed  by  the 
court 

2.  [Process  in  suits  in  personam.]  In  suits  in  personam, 
tie  mtsiie  process  may  be  by  a  simple  warrant  of  arrest  of 
the  person  of  the  defendantt  in  the  nature  of  a  capias,  or  by 
a  warrant  of  arrest  of  the  person  of  the  defendant,  with  a 
clause  therein,  that  if  he  cannot  be  found,  to  attach  his 
goods  and  chattels  to  the  amount  sued  for,  or  if  such  prop- 
erty cannot  be  found,  to  attach  his  credits  and  effects  to 
the  amount  sued  for  in  the  hands  of  the  garnishees  named 
therein;  or  by  a  simple  monition,  in  the  nature  of  a  sum- 
mons to  appear  and  answer  to  the  suit,  as  the  libeUant  shall, 
in  his  libel  or  information,  pray  for  or  elect. 

3.  [Bail  in  suits  in  personam.]  In  all  suits  in  personam, 
where  a  simple  warrant  of  arrest  issues  and  is  executed,  the 
marshal  may  take  bail,  with  sufficient  sureties,  from  the  par- 
ty arrested,  by  bond  or  stipulation,  upon  condition  that  he 
will  appear  in  the  suit  and  abide  by  ail  orders  of  the  court, 
interlocutory  or  final,  in  the  cause,  and  pay  the  money 
.wa»led  ^the  final  decree  muiered  thei^n  in  the  court 
to  which  the  process  is  returnable,  or  in  any  appellate  court. 
And  upon  such  bond  or  stipulation  summary  process  of 
execution  may  and  shall  be  issued  against  the  principal  and 
sureties  by  the  court  to  which  such  process  is  returnable, 
to  enforce  the  final  decree  so  rendered,  or  upon  appeal  by 
the  a^Uate  court. 

4.  fBcmd  in  attachment  suits  in  personam.]  In  all  suits 
In  personam,  where  goods  and  chattels,  or  credits  and  ef- 
fects, are  attached  under  such  warrant  authorizing  the  same, 
the  attachment  may  be  dissolved  by  order  of  the  court  to 
which  the  same  warrant*  is  returnable,  upon  the  defendant 
whose  property  Is  so  attached  giving  a  bond  or  stipula- 
tion, with  sufficient  sureties,  to  abide  by  all  orders,  inter- 
locutory or  final,  of  the  court,  And  pay  the  amount  awarded 
by  the  final  decree  rendered  in  the  court  to  which  the 
process  is  returnable,  or  in  any  appellate  court;  and  upon 


such  bdnd  or  stipulation,  summary  process  of  execution 
shall  and  may  be  issued  against  the  principal  and  sureties 
by  the  court  to  which  such  warrant  is  returnable,  to  enforce 
the  final  decree  so  rendered,  or  upon  appeal  by  the  appel- 
late court. 

5.  [Bonds — Before  whom  given.]  Bonds  or  stipulations 
in  admiralty  suits  may  be  given  and  taken  in  open  court, 
or  at  chambers,  or  before  any  commissioner  of  the  court 
who  is  authorized  by  the  court  to  take  affidavits  of  bail  and 
depositions  in  cases  pending  before  the  court,  or  any  com- 
wmm^  of  ilie  Umted  States  auffiorized  bgr'  law  to  take 
bail  and  affidavits  in  civil  cases. 

6.  [Reduction  of  bail — New  sureties.]  In  all  suits  in  per- 
sonam, where  bail  is  taken,  the  court  may,  upon  motion,  for 
due  cause  shown,  reduce  the  amount  of  the  sum  contained 
in  the  bond  or  stipulation  therefor;  and  in  aU  cases  where 
a  bond  or  stipulation  is  taken  as  bail,  or  upon  dissotvii^^in 
attachment  of  property  as  aforesaid,  if  either  of  the  flM^' 
ties  shall  become  insolvent  pending  the  suit,  new  sureties 
may  be  required  by  the  order  of  the  coiurt,  to  be  given,  upon 
motion,  and  due  proof  thereof. 

7.  [When  ppedal  order  necessary  for  warrant  of  arrest] 
la  suits  in  personam,  no  warrant  of  arrest,  ddier  of  tlie  per- 
son or  property  of  the  defendant,  shall  issue  for  a  sum 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  unless  by  the  special  order 
of  the  court,  upon  affidavit  or  other  proper  proof  showing 
the  propriety  thereof. 

8.  [Monition  to  third  parties  in  suits  in  rem.]  In  all  suits 
in  rem  against  a  ship,  her.  tackle,  sails,  apfiarel,  furniture, 
boats,  or  other  appurtenances,  if  such  tackle,  sails,  apparel, 
furniture,  boats,  or  other  appurtenances  are  in  the  posses- 
sion or  custody  of  any  ^ird  person,  the  court  may,  after 
a  due  monition  to  such  third  person,  and  a  hearing  of  the 
cause,  if  any,  why  the  same  should  not  be  delivered  over, 
%wm4  ai^d  decree  that  the  same  be  delivered  into  the  cus- 
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tody  of  iMc  maraiwi^r  o*«P^^  if,  itpoh  tlic  Iiear- 

ing,  the  same  is  rf^iej'tylaw  and  justice. 

9.  f  Plrocess  in  suits  in  rem.]  In  all  cases  of  itttpre,  and 
in  other  suits  and  proceedings  in  rem,  the  process,  unless 
otherwise  provided  for  by  statute,  shall  be  by  a  warrant  of 
wamt  of  the  ship,  goods,  or  other  thing  to  be  arrested ;  and 
lliahinarshal  shall  thereupon  ariest  and  take  the  ship,  goods, 

^  W#her  thing  into  his  possession  for  safe  custody  and  shall 
esuse  public  notice  thereof  and  of  the  time  aligned  for  the 
return  of  such  process  and  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  to  be 

  given  in  such  newspaper  within  the  district  as  the  district 

court  shall  order;  and  if  there  is  no  newspaper  published 
therein,  then  in  such  olher  public  places  in  the  district  as 
the  court  shall  direct. 

10.  [Perishahld  good»-*liow  iispcistd  dl.]  In  all  cases 
where  any  goods  or  other  things  are  arrested,  if  the  same 
are  perishable,  or  are  Habfc  fo  deterioration,  decay,  or  in- 

^  jury,  by  being  detained  in  custody  peiuiing  the  suit,  the 
court  may,  upon  the  application  of  either  party,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, or#r  the  same  or  so  much  thereof  to  be  sold  as 
shall  he  perishable  or  liable  to  depreciatioii,  decay,  or  injury ; 
4iRid  the  proceeds,  or  so  much  thereof  as  ^all  be  a  full  se- 
cttfkf  to  satisfy  in  decree,  to  be  brought  into  court  to  abide 
the  event  of  the  suit;  or  the  court  may,  upon  the  appli- 
cstion  of  the  claimant,  order  a  delivery  thereof  to  him,  upon 
a  due  appraisement,  to  be  had  under  its  direction,  either  up- 
on the  claimant's  depositing  in  court  so  much  money  as  the 
court  shall  order,  or  upon  his  givhig  a  stipalation,  with  sure- 
ties,  in  such  sum  as  the  coult  shall  direct,  to  abide  by  and 
pay  the  money  awarded  by  the  final  decree  rendered  by  the 
court,  or  the  appellate  court,  if  any  appeal  intervenes,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  course  shall  be  ordered  by  the  court. 
1 11.  [SMp— Row  mpprtimd  or  sold.]  In  like  manner, 
Hrhere  any  ship  shall  be  arrested,  the  same  may,  upon  the 
afyplication  of  the  claimant,  be  delivered  to  him  upon  a  due 
appraisement,  to  be  had  under  the  dilsectioii  of  the  court. 
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upon  the  claimant's  depositing  in  court  so  mudi  money  as 
the  court  shall  order,  or  upon  his  giving  a  stipulation,  with 
sureties,  as  aforesaid ;  and  if  the  claimant  shall  decline  any 
such  application,  then  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  upon 
the  application  of  either  party,  upon  due  cause  shown,  or- 
der a  sale  of  such  ship,  and  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be 
brought  into  court  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  it  may  deem 
most  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

12.  [Material-men— Remedies.]  In  all  suits  by  material- 
men for  supplies  or  repairs,  or  other  necessaries,  the  libel- 
lant  may  proceed  against  the  ship  and  freight  in  rem,  or 
against  the  master  or  owner  alone  in  personam. 

13.  [Seamen's  wi^ea  Remedies.  1  In  all  suits  for  mar- 
iners' wages,  the  libellant  may  proceed  against  the  ship, 
freight,  and  master,  or  against  the  ship  and  freight,  or 
against  the  owner  or  the  master  alone  in  personam. 

14.  [PiloUge— Remedies.]  In  all  suits  for  pilotage  the 
libellant  may  proceed  against  the  ship  and  master,  or 
against  the  ship,  or  against  the  owner  alone  or  the  master 
alone  in  personam; 

15.  [Colli8ion^Remcdics.l  In  all  suits  for  damage  by 
collision,  the  libellant  may  proceed  against  the  ship  and 
master,  or  against  the  ship  alone,  or  against  the  master  or 
the  owner  alone  in  personam. 

16.  [Aanpte  or  beating— Remedies.]  In  all  suits  for  an 
nggmilt  or  b^iriiig  cm:  the  high  seas,  or  elsewhere  within  the 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  the  suit  shaU  be  in  per- 
sonam only. 

17.  [Maritime  hypothecation— Remedies,]  In  ail  suits 
against  the  ship  or  freight,  founded  upon  a  mere  maritime 
hypothecation,  either  express  or  implied,  of  the  master,  for 
moneys  taken  up  in  a  foreign  port  for  supplies  or  repairs 
or  other  necessaries  for  Ae  V0yage,  without  any  claim  of 
marine  interest,  the  libelant  may  pfoeeed  etthor  ta  rem  or 
against  the  master  or  the  owner  alone  in  perscrnam. 

18.  [Bottomry  bonds — ^Remedies.]    In  all  suits  on  hot- 


ml 


bonds,  properly  so  caied,  the  suit  shall  be  in  rem 
only  against  the  property  hypothecated,  or  the  proceeds  of 
proper^,  ia  whosesoever  hands  the  same  may  be  found, 
unless  the  master  has,  without  authc»ity,  gi¥en  the  bottom- 
ry bond,  or  by  his  fraud  or  misconduct  has  avoided  the 
same,  or  has  subtracted  the  property,  or  unless  the  owner 
has,  by  his  own  misconduct  or  wrong,  lost  or  subtracted 
^  property,  in  which  latter  cases  the  suit  may  be  in  per- 
sonam against  the  wrong-doer. 

19.  [Salvager-Remedies.]  In  all  suits  for  salvage,  the 
suit  max  he  in  rem  against  the  property  saved,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  or  in  personam  against  the  party  at  whose 
request  and  for  whose  benefit  the  salvage  service  has  been 
performed. 

20.  [Ptetitofy  or  poraetaoiy  suits.]  In  all  petitory  and 
possessory  suits  between  part  owbcis  or  adverse  proprietors, 
or  by  the  owners  of  a  ship  or  the  majority  thereof,  against 
the  master  of  a  ship,  f  JPilic  ascertainment  of  the  title  and 
delivery  of  the  possession,  or  for  the  possession  only,  or  by 
one  or  more  part  owners  against  the  others  to  obtain  secu- 
ifty  for  the  return  of  the  ship  from  any  voyage  undertaken 
without  their  consent,  or  by  one  or  more  part  owners 
against  the  others  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ship  for  any 
voyage,  upon  giving  security  for  the  safe  return  thereof,  the 
process  shall  be  by  an  arrest  of  the  ship,  and  by  a  moni- 
tion to  the  adverse  party  or  parties  to  appear  and  make  an- 
svptr  to  the  suit. 

jOU  fkxecutioa  on  decrees.]  In  all  cases  of  a  final  decree 
MUr  the  payment  of  money,  the  libellant  shall  have  a  writ 
off  execution;  in  the  nature  of  a  fieri  facias,  commasdinf  the 
marshal  or  his  deputy  to  levy  and  collect  the  amount  there- 
of out  of  the  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and  tenements,  oi 
other  leai  estate,  of  the  defendant  or  stipulators. 

22.  flequisites  of  libel  of  information.]  AU  informations 
and  libels  of  information  upon  seizures  for  any  breach  of 
mgrtrevenue,  or  navigation,  or  other  laws  oi  the  United 
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States,  shall  state  the  place  of  wHether  it^  on  la^d 

or  on  the  high  seas,  or  on  navigable  "^^^.^^^^l 
miralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and 
the  district  within  which  the  property  is  brought  and  whwe 
H  then  fe.  The  information  or  libel  of  information  shall 
also  propound  in  distinct  articles  the  matters  rehed  on  as 
grounds  or  causes  of  forfeiture,  and  aver  ti«  same  to  be 
contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  or  statutes  of  *»«  "mt^ 
SUtes  in  such  case  provided,  as  the  case  may 
,  shall  conclude  with  a  prayer  of  due  process  to  enforce  the 
forfeiture,  and  to  give  notice  to  all  persons  concerned  in 
teterest  to  appear  and  *ow  cause  at  the  return-day  of  the 
process  why  the  forfeiture  sHorfd  not  be  decr^ef  ; 

23  [Requisites  of  libelin  instance  CWWCB.]  AU  hbeb  m 
ittstance  causes,  civil  or  maritime,  shall  state  tile  ^tore  ^ 
the  cause;  as,  for  example,  that  it  ,s  a  cause,  civil 
maritime,  of  contract,  or  of  tort  or  damage,  or  of  salvage, 
or  of  possession,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and,  if 
the  libel  be  in  rem.  that  the  property  is  withm  the  district . 
and  if  in  personam,  the  names  and  occupations  and  places 
oJ  residence  of  the  parties.  The  libel  AH  dso  propound 
,  and  articulate  in  distinct  articles  the  various  aUegations  of 
fact  upon  which  the  libellant  relies  in  support  of  his  suit, 
so  that  the  defendant  may  be  enabled  to  answer  distinctly 
and  separately  the  sev«al  matters  contamed  in  each  ar- 
ticle- and  It  shall  concJude  wi^  a  P»yer  of  due  process 
to  enforce  his  rights,  in  rem  or  in  perspaam  (as  the  case 
may  require),  and  for  such  relief  and  redress  as  tfie  cotirt  IS 
competent  to  give  in  the  premises.  And  the  libellant  may 
further  require  the  defendant  to  answer  on  oath  all  inter- 
rcwatories  propounded  by  him  touching  all  and  singular 
the  allegations  in  the  Ubel  at  the  dose  or  conclusion 

**'24  "[Amendments  to  Kbels.]  In  all  infornAtioiiS  «id  li- 
bels in  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jortsdktion. 
amendments  in  matters  of  form  may  be  made  at  any  time. 
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W  motion  to  tlie  court,  as  of  course.  And  new  counts  may 
be  filed,  and  amendments  in  matters  of  substance  may  be 
made,  upon  motion,  at  any  time  before  the  final  decree,  up- 
on such  terms  as  the  court  shall  impose.  And  where  any 
defect  of  form  is  set  down  by  the  defendant  itpoii  flf»edal 
exceplionfti  and  is  allowed^  the  eomt  my,  in  granting  leme 
to  amend,  impose  terms  upon  the  libellant. 

25.  [Stipulation  for  costs  by  defendant]  In  all  cases  of 
libels  in  personam,  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  defendant,  where  no  bail  has  been 
taken,  and  no  attachment  of  property  has  been  made  to 
answer  the  exigency  of  the  suit,  reqnirte  tile  defendant  to 
give  a  stipulation,  with  svireties,  in  such  sum  as  the  court 
shall  direct,  to  pay  all  costs  and  expenses  which  shall  be 
awarded  against  him  in  the  suit,  upon  the  final  adjudica- 
tion thereof,  or  by  any  interlocutory  order  in  the  progress 
of  the  suit. 

36^  [Clim-^liow  verified.]  In  suits  in  rem,  the  party 
claiming  the  property  shall  verify  his  claun  on  oath  or 
solemn  affirmatiiHi,  stating  that  the  claimant  by  whom  or 
on  whose  behalf  the  claim  is  made  is  the  true  and  bona  fide 
owner,  and  that  no  other  person  is  the  owner  thereof.  And, 
where  the  claim  is  put  in  by  an  agent  or  consignee,  he  shall 
also  nmlm  oath  that  he  is  duly  authorized  thereto  by  the 
owner ;  or,  if  the  property  be,  at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  in 
jibe  possession  of  the  master  of  a  ship,  that  he  is  the  lawful 
Ibailee  thereof  for  the  owner.  And,  upon  putting  in  such 
claim,  the  claimant  shall  file  a  stipulation,  with  sureties,  in 
such  sum  as  the  court  shall  direct,  for  the  payment  of  all 
costs  and  expenses  which  shall  be  awarded  against  him  by 
the  final  decree  of  the  court,  <ir,  i^n  an  ^kpeal,  hy  the  tfi- 
pellate  court. 

27.  [Answer— Re<plaatet  of.]  In  ai  libeli  in  causes  of 
civil  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  whether  in  rem  or  in  per- 
sonam, the  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the  allegations  in  the 
5l  shall  be  on  oath  or  sokmn  affirmation :  and  the  answer 
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shall  be  full  and  explicit,  and  distinct  to  each  separate  ar- 
ticle and  separate  allegation  in  the  libel,  in  the  same  order 
as  numbered  in  the  libel,  and  shall  also  answer  in  like  man- 
ner each  interrogatory  propounded  at  the  close  of  the  libel. 

28.  lAmmm^^MxctigiikmB  to.}  The  libellant  may  CKcept 
to  the  sufficiency,  or  fullness,  or  distinctness,  or  relevancy  of 
the  answer  to  the  articles  and  interrogatories  in  the  libel ; 
and,  if  the  court  shall  adjudge  the  same  exceptions,  or  any 
of  them,  to  be  good  and  valid,  the  court  shall  order  the  de- 
fendant forthwith,  within  such  time  as  the  court  shall  di- 
rect, to  answer  the  same,  and  may  further  order  the*  de- 
fendant to  pay  such  costs  as  ^e  coort  shall  adjudge  rea- 
sonable. 

29.  [Default  on  failure  to  answer.]  If  the  defendant 
shall  omit  or  refuse  to  make  due  answer  to  the  libel  upon 
th^  return-day  of  the  process,  or  other  day  assigned  by  the 
court,  the  court  shall  pronounce  him  to  be  in  amtumacy 
and  default;  and  thereupon  the  l^el  shall  be  adju^^ed  to 

pro  confesso  against  him,  and  the  court  shall  pro- 
ceed to  hear  the  cause  ex  parte,  and  adjudge  therein  as  to 
law  and  justice  shall  appertain.  But  the  court  may,  in  its 
discretion,  set  aside  the  default,  and,  upon  the  application 
of  the  defendant,  admit  him  to  make  answer  to  the  libel,  at 
any  time  before  the  final  hearing  and  decree,  upon  his  pay- 
ment of  all  the  costs  of  the  suit  up  to  the  time  of  granting 
leave  therefor. 

30.  [Effect  of  failure  to  answer  fully.]  In  all  cases  where 
the  defendant  answers,  but  does  not  answer  fully  and  ex- 
plicitly and  distinctly  to  all  the  matters  in  any  article  of  the 
libd,  and  exception  is  taken  thereto  by  the  libellant,  and  the 
exception  is  allowed,  the  court  may,  by  attadm^ent,  com- 
pel the  defendant  to  make  fnrth^  answer  llii^e^,  of  may 
direct  the  matter  of  the  exception  to  be  taken  pro  confesso 
against  the  defendant,  to  the  full  purport  and  effect  of  the 
article  to  which  it  purports  to  answer,  and  as  if  no  answer 
had  been  put  in  thereto. 
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31.  mm  MknOm^  may  object  to  answering  ]  The  de- 
'  ^piailf  may  ooject,  by  his  answer,  to  answer  any  allega- 
tfaw  or  interrogatory  contained  in  the  libel  which  will  ex- 
pose him.to  any  prosecution  or  punishment  for  crime,  or  for 
any  penalty  or  any  forfeiture  of  his  property  for  any  penal 
QDense. 

«•  (^teriiUHWi^  in  answer.]  The  defendant  shall 
•  have  a  r%ht  to  require  the  personal  answer  of  the  libellant 
upon  oath  or  solemn  affirmation  to  any  interrogatories 
which  he  may,  at  the  close  of  his  answer,  propound  to  the 
libellant  touching  any  matters  charged  in  the  libel»  or  toueh- 
sng  any  matter  of  defense  set  up  in  the  aaswet,  subject  to 
the  like  exception  as  to  matters  which  shall  expose  ^  i^^^ 
ibeilant  to  any  prosecution,  or  punishment,  or  forfeiture,  as 
ii  provided  in  the  thirty-first  rule.  In  default  of  due  an- 
swer by  the  libellant  to  such  interrogatories  the  court  may 
adjudge  the  libellant  to  be  in  default,  and  dismiss  the  libel, 
or  may  compel  his  answer  in  the  pranises,  by  attechmen^ 
or  take  the  subject-matter  of  the  interrogatory  pro  con- 
fcsao  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  as  the  court  in  its  discretion, 
shall  deem  most  fit  to  promote  public  justice. 

33.  [How  verification  of  answer  to  interrogatoiy  obvi- 
ated.] Where  either  the  libellant  or  the  defendant  is  out 
of  the  country,  or  unable,  from  sickness  or  other  casualty, 
to  make  an  answer  to  any  interrogatoiy  on  Da^  or  solemn 
affirmation  at  the  proper  time,  the  court  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, in  furtherance  of  the  due  administration  of  justice,  dis- 
pense therewith,  or  may  award  a  commission  to  take  the 
answer  of  the  defendant  when  and  as  soon  as  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable. 

34.  [How  tiurd  par^  may  intervene.]  If  any  Mrd  per- 
son  shall  intervene  in  any  cause  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdictton  in  rem  for  his  own  interest,  and  he  is  entitled, 
according^  to  the  course  of  admiralty  proceedings,  to  be' 
heard  for  his  own  interest  therein,  he  shall  propound  the 
matter  in  suitable  allegatbns,  to  which,  if  admitted  by  the 
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court,  the  other  party  or  parties  in  the  suit  may  be  required, 
by  order  of  ^e  court,  to  make  due  answer  ;  send  such  €ui^ 
ther  proceedings  shall  be  had  andiliNIl^  tendered  by  the 

court  therein  as  to  law  and  justice  shall  appertain.  But 
every  such  intervenor  shall  be  required,  upon  filing  his  al- 
legations, to  give  a  stipulation,  with  sureties,  to  abide  by  the 
final  decree  rendered  in  the  cause,  and  to  pay  all  such  costs 
and  expenses  and  damages  as  shall  be  awarded  by  the  court 
upon  the  final  decree,  whether  it  is  rendered  in  the  or^nal 
or  appellate  court. 

35.  [How  stipulation  given  by  intervener.]  The  stipu- 
lations required  by  the  last  preceding  rule,  or  on  appeal,  or 
in  any  other  admiralty  or  maritime  proceeding,  shall  be 
given  and  taken  in  the  manner  prescrU>ed  by  rule  fifth  as 
amended. 

36.  [Sxoeptmns  to  libeL]  Exceptkms  may  be  taken  to 
any  libel,  allegation,  or  answer  for  surplusage,  irrelevancy, 
impertinence,  or  scandal;  and  if,  upon  reference  to  a  mas- 
ter, the  exception  shall  be  reported  to  be  so  objectionable, 

.  and  allowed  by  the  court,  the  matter  shall  be  expunged, 
at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  party  in  whose  libel  or  an- 
swer the  same  is  founds 

37.  [I^roooduftt  against  gami^ee.]  In  cases  of  foreign 
attaclmient,  the  garnishee  shall  be  required  to  answer  on 
oath  or  solemn  affirmation  as  to  the  debts,  credits,  or  ef- 
fects of  the  defendant  in  his  hands,  and  to  such  interroga- 
tories touching  the  same  as  may  be  propounded  by  tha  libel- 
lant; and  if  he  shall  refuse  or  neglect  so  to^<jkv  the  court 

Ky  award  compulsory  process  in  personam  against  him. 
be  admits  any  debts,  credits,  or  effects,  the  same  shall 
be  held  in  his  hands,  liable  to  answer  the  exigency  of  the 
suit. 

38.  [Bringing  funds  into  court]  In  cases  of  mariners' 
wages,  or  bottomry,  or  salvage,  or  other  proceedii^g^  in  rem, 
where  freight  or  other  proceeds  (^  property  are  attached  to 
or  are  bound  by  the  suit,  which  are  in  the  hands  or  possession 
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w^hy  person,  the  court  may,  upon  due  application,  by  pe« 
tition  of  the  party  interested,  require  the  party  charged  with 
the  possession  thereof  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the 
same  shotild  sot  he  brought  mto  eomt  to  answer  the  ex- 
m^'^ii  igency  of  the  suit;  and  If  no  sufficient  cause  be  shown,  the 
court  may  order  the  same  to  be  brought  into  court  to  an- 
sirif  the  exigency  of  the  suit,  and  upon  failure  of  the  party 
to  comply  with  the  order,  may  award  an  attachment,  or  oth- 
^^^pE^itllive  process,  to  compel  obedience  thereto. 

tlE*wiii««l  ft>r  faihnre  to  prosecitle.]  If,  m  any  ad- 
miralty suit,  the  libellant  shall  not  ^st^ptm^  ind  pfosccnte 
his  suit,  according  to  the  course  and  orders  of  the  conrt, 
he  shall  be  deemed  in  default  and  contumacy;  and  the 
COttrt  may,  upon  the  application  of  the  defendant,  pronounce 
the  iHit  to  be  deserted,  and  the  same  may  be  dismissed  with 
costs. 

40.  iReopraiing  default  decreet.]  The  comt  may.  In  its 
discretion,  upon  the  motion  of  the  defendant  and  the  pay- 
ment  of  costs,  rescind  the  decree  in  any  suit  in  which,  on 
account  of  his  contumacy,  and  default,  the  matter  of  the 
libel  shall  have  been  decreed  against  him,  and  grant  a  re- 
hearing thereof  at  any  time  within  ten  days  after  the  decree 
has  been  entered,  the  defendant  submitting  to  ai|||i|f«' 
thcr  orders  and  terms  in  the  premises  as  tiie  courMNky 
Hired* 

 lliiliiillippillimlty.]   All  sales  of  property  under  any 

decree  of  admh-alty  shall  be  made  by  the  marshal  or  his 
deputy,  or  other  proper  officer  assigned  by  the  court,  where 
the  marshal  is  a  party  in  interest,  in  pursuance  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  court;  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  when  sold, 
shall  be  forthwith  paid  into  the  registry  of  the  court  by  the 
officer  making  the  sale,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  court  ac- 
'isording  to  law. 

42.  [Funds  in  court  registry.]    All  moneys  paid  into  the 
registry  of  the  court  shall  be  deposited  in  some  bank  dcs- 
^      «*omjfc|tjn4,|tolI,  be  so  deposited  in  the  name 
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of  the  court,  and  shall  not  be  drawn  out,  except  by  a  check 
or  checks  signed  by  a  judge  of  the  court  and  countersigned 
by  the  clerk,  stating  on  whose  account  and  for  whose  use 
it  is  drawn,  and  in  what  suit  and  out  of  what  fund  in  par- 
ticular it  is  paid.  The  clerk  shall  keep  a  regular  book,  con- 
taining a  memorandum  and  copy  of  all  the  checks  so  drawn 
and  the  date  thereof. 

43.  [Claims  against  proceeds  in  registry.]  Any  person 
having  an  interest  in  any  proceeds  in  the  registrar  of  the 
court  shall  have  a  right,  by  petition  and  sunnnary  proceed- 
ing, to  intervene  pro  interesse  suo  for  delivery  thereof  to 
him;  and  upon  due  notice  to  the  adverse  parties,  if  any, 
the  court  shall  and  may  proceed  summarily  to  hear  and  de- 
cide thereon,  and  to  decree  therein  according  to  law  and 
justice.  And  if  such  petition  or  claim  shall  be  deserted,  or, 
upon  a  hearing,  be  dismissed,  the  court  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, award  costs  against  the  petitioner  in  favor  of  *the  ad- 
verse party. 

44.  [Reference  to  commissioners.]  In  cases  where  the 
court  shall  deem  it  expedient  or  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  justice,  the  court  may  refer  any  matters  arising  in  the 
progress  of  the  suit  to  one  or  more  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  court,  to  hear  the  parties  and  make  report 
therein.  And  such  commissioner  or  commissioners  shall 
have  and  possess  all  the  powers  in  the  premises  which  are 
usually  given  to  or  exercised  by  masters  in  chancery  in  ref- 
.erence  to  them,  including  the  power  to  administer  oaths 
to  and  to  examine  the  parties  and  witnesses  touching  the 
premises. 

4$.  [Appeals.]  All  appeals  from  the  listrict  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  must  be  made  while  the  court  is  sitting,  or  with- 
in sUfeh  other  period  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  District 
Court  by  its  general  rules,  or  by  an  order  specially  made 
in  the  particular  suit ;  or  in  case  no  such  rule  or  order  be 
made,  then  within  thirty  dsiys  from  the  rendering  of  the 
decree. 
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46,  [Riglil  of  trial  courts  to  mahe  rutot  of  pnctict.]  In 
ai  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  foregoing  rules,  the  Dis- 
trict and  Circuit  Courts  are  to  regulate  the  practice  of  lH 
said  courts  respectively,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem 
most  expedient  for  the  due  administration  of  justice  in  suits 
in  admiralty. 

47.  [Bail— Imprisonment  lor  debt]  In  all  auks  in  per- 
sonam, where  a  simple  warrant  of  arrest  issues  and  is  ex- 

ed,  bail  shall  be  taken  by  the  marshal  and  the  court  in 
m  cases  only  in  which  it  is  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
state  where  an  arrest  is  made  upon  similar  or  analogous 
process  issuing  from  the  state  court. 

And  imprisonment  lor  debt,  on  process  issuing  out  of  the 
admiralty  court,  is  abolished,  in  all  cases  where,  by  the  laws 
of  the  state  in  which  the  court  is  held,  impriaonment  for 
debt  has  been,  or  shall  be  hereafter  abolished,  upon  similar 
or  analogous  process  issuing  from  a  state  court. 

4a  [Answer  claims.]   The  twenty-seventh  rule 

shall  not  apply  to  cases  where  the  sum  or  value  in  dispute 
does  not  exceed  fifty  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs,  unless  the 
District  Court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  proceeiUngs  pre- 
scribed by  that  rule  are  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  jus- 
tice in  the  case  before  the  court 

All  rules  and  parts  of  rules  heretofore  adopted,  inconsist- 
ent with  this  order,  are  hereby  repealed  and  annulled. 

49.  [Further  proof  on  appeal.]  Further  proof,  taken  in  a 
Circuit  Court  upon  an  admiralty  appeal,  shall  be  by  deposi- 
tion, taken  before  some  ccminaissioner  appointed  by  a  Qr-' 
cnit  Court,  pursuant  to  the  acts  erf  Congress  in  that  behalf, 
or  before  some  officer  authoillllWfc  take  depositions  by  the 
thirtieth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1789,  upon  an  oral  examination  and  cross-exami- 
nation, unless  the  court  in  which  such  appeal  shall  be  pend- 
ing, or  one  of  the  judges  thereof,  shall,  upon  motion,  allow 
a  commission  to  issue  to  take  such  depositions  upon  writ- 
ten interrogatories  and  oross-mterrogatories.    When  such 
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deposition  iiidl  be  taken  by  dfil  eaiintination,  a  notifica- 
tion tnM  the  magistrate  before  whom  it  is  to  be  taken^  or 
from  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  such  appeal  shall  be 
pending,  to  the  adverse  party,  to  be  present  at  the  taking  of 
the  same,  and  to  put  interrogatories,  if  he  think  fit,  shall 
be  served  on  the  adverse  party  or  his  attorney,  allowing 
time  for  their  attendinee  i^ter  being  notified  not  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  one  day.  Sun- 
days  exclusive,  for  every  twenty  miles*  travel:  Provided, 
that  the  court  in  which  such  appeal  may  be  pending,  or  ei- 
ther of  the  judges  thereof,  may,  upon  motion,  increase  or 
diminish  the  length  of  notice  above  required. 

50.  [Evidence  on  iq^enL]  When  oral  evidence  shall  be 
taken  down  by  the  clerk  of  the  District  Court,  pursuant  f» 
the  above-mentioned  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  and 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  circuit  court,  the  same  may  be 
used  in  evidence  on  the  appeal,  saving  to  each  party  the 
right  to  take  the  depositions  of  the  same  witnesses,  or  ei- 
ther of  them,  if  he  should  so  elect. 

51.  [Issue  on  new  facts  ^  ansmr.]  When  the  defend- 
ant, in  his  answer,  alleges  new  fects,  these  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  denied  by  the  libellant,  and  no  replication,  gen- 
eral or  special,  shall  be  filed,  unless  allowed  or  directed  by 
the  court  on  proper  cause  shown.  But  within  such  time 
after  the  answer  is  filed  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  district 
court,  either  by  general  rule  or  by  special  order,  the  libel- 
lant may  amend  his  libel  so  as  to  confess  and  avoid,  or  ex- 
plain or  add  to,  the  new  matters  set  forth  in  the  answer; 
and  within  such  time  as  may  be  fixed,  in  like  manner,  the 
defendant  shall  answer  such  amendments. 

52.  [Record  on  appeal]  The  clerks  of  the  District 
Courts  shall  make  up  the  records  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Circuit  Courts  on  appeals,  so  that  the  same  shall  contain 
the  follcywing: 

1.  The  style  of  the  court 


PIfTlie  namies  <!^'tlie  parties,  stttinf^^  |oflii'^"flie'  origiiuil 
!,  and  tliose  who  Iiave  become  paitiea  l>elore  the  ap- 
peal, if  any  diange  lias  talceii  place. 

a.  If  bail  was  taken,  oi^Werty  was  attached  or  arrested, 
the  process  of  the  arrest  or  attachment  and  the  service 
thereof;  all  bail  and  stipulations;  and,  if  any  sale  has  been 
made,  the  orders,  warrants,  and  reports  relatin^^  thereto* 

4.  The  libel,  with  eaditbits  annexed  thereto* 

5.  The  pleadings  of  the  defendant,  with  the  exhibits 
neced  thereto. 

6.  The  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  libellant,  and  any  ex- 
hibits not  annexed  to  the  libel. 

7.  The  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  and  any 
exhibits  not  annexed  to  his  pleadings, 

&  Any  order  of  the  court  to  which  «x€i^»taon  was  made 

9.  Any  rqport  of  an  assessor  or  assessors,  if  excepted  to, 
with  the  orders  of  the  court  respecting  the  same,  and  the 
exceptions  to  the  report.  If  the  report  was  not  excepted 
to,  only  the  fact  that  a  reference  was  made,  and  so  much  of 
the  report  as  shows  what  results  were  arrived  at  by  the  as- 

-  sessor,  are  to  be  stated.  Mmi^ 

10.  The  final  decree.    ^  . 

11.  The  prayer  for  an  appeal,  and  the  action  of  the  dis- 
trict court  thereon ;  and  no  reasons  of  appeal  shall  be  filed 
or  inserted  in  the  transcript. 

The  following  shall  be  omitted: 

1.  The..' 'Continuances* 

2.  All  moti€»n%  rules,  and  orders  not  excepted  to  which 
are  merely  preparatory  for  trial. 

*  4.  The  commissions  to  take  depositions,  notices  therefor, 
their  captions,  and  certificates  of  their  being  sworn  to,  un- 
less some  exception  to  a  deposition  in  the  district  court  was 
founded  on  some  one  or  more  of  these;  in  which  case,  so 
much  of  either  of  them  as  may  be  involved  in  the  exception 
be  set  out  In  aE  other  cases  it  shall  be  sufficient  to 
ive  the  name  of  the  witness  and  to  copy  the  interrogato- 
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ries  and  answers,  and  to  state  the  name  of  the  commissioner, 
and  the  pkce  where  and  the  date  when  the  deposition  was 
sworn  to;  and,  in  copying  aH  d^sitions  taken  on  mter- 
rogatories,  the  answer  shall  be  inserted  immediately  follow- 
ing  the  question.  ^ 

2.  The  clerk  of  the  District  Court  shall  page  the  copy  of 
the  record  thus  made  up,  and  shall  make  an  index  thereto, 
and  he  shall  certify  the  entire  document,  at  the  end  thereof, 
tmder  IliMlllbf  the  cooft*  be  a  transcript  of  the  record 
of  the  District  Court  in  the  cause  named  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  copy  made  up  pursuant  to  this  rule;  and  no  other  cer- 
tificate of  the  record  shall  be  needful  or  inserted.  ^ 

3.  Hereafter,  in  making  up  the  record  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  circuit  clerk  on  appeal,  the  clerk  of  the  District  Court 
shaU  omit  therefrom  any  of  the  pleading,  testimony,  or 
ejfchibilB  wMeh  the  fifties  by  their  proctors  shall  by  writ- 
ten stipulation  agree  may  be  omitted;  and  sttdi  ^ipalation 
shall  be  certified  up  with  the  record. 

53.  [Security  on  cross-libel.]  Whenever  a  cross-libel  is 
filed  upon  any  counter-claim,  arising  out  of  the  same  cause 
of  action  for  which  the  original  libel  was  filed,  the  respond- 
ents in  the  cross-libel  shall  give  security  in  the  usual  amount 
and  form,  to  respond  in  dami^,  as  claimed  in  said  cross- 
libel,  unless  the  court,  on  cause  shown,  shall  otherwise  di- 
rect; and  all  proceedings  upon  the  original  libel  shall  be 
stayed  imtil  such  security  shall  be  given. 

54.  [limitation  of  liabiUty— How  claimed.]  When  any 
ship  or  vesael  shall  be  Ubeled,  or  the  owner  or  owners  there- 
of shall  be  sued,  for  any  embesiskment*  loss,  or  destruction 
by  the  master,  officers,  mariners,  passen^rs,  or  any  otiier 
person  or  persons,  of  any  property,  goods,  or  merchandise 
shipped  or  put  on  board  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  for  any 
loss,  damage*  or  injury  by  collision,  or  for  any  act,  matter, 
or  thing,  loss,  damage,  or  forfeiture  done,  occasioned,  or  in- 
curred, without  the  privity  or  knowledge  of  such  owner  or 
owners,  and  he  or  they  shall  desire  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
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limitation  of  liability  pnmri^  lor  in  the  third  and  fourth 
sections  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1851,  entitled  "An  act  to 
limit  the  liability  of  shipowners  and  for  other  purposes," 
now  embodied  in  sections  4283  to  4285  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, the  said  owner  or  owners  shall  and  may  file  a  libel  or 
petition  in  the  pttupm  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  as 
luereinafter  specified,  setting  forth  the  facts  and  circum- 
*  stances  on  which  such  limitation  of  liability  is  claimed,  and 
praying  proper  relief  in  that  behalf;  and  thereupon  said 
court,  having  caused  due  appraisement  to  be  had  of  the 
mmouat  or  value  of  the  interest  of  said  owner  or  owners, 
respectively,  in  such  ship  or  vessel,  and  her  freight,  for  the 
voyage,  shall  malce  an  order  for  the  payment  of  the  same  in- 
to court,  CM-  for  the  giving  of  a  stipulation,  with  sureties,  for 
payment  thereof  into  court  whenever  the  same  shall  be 
ordered;  or,  if  the  said  owner  or  owners  shall  so  elect,  the 
said  court  shall,  without  such  appraisemeulL  make  an  order 
for  the  transfer  by  him  or  them  ol  his  or  Aetr  intereit  in 
auch  vessel  and  freight,  to  a  trustee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
court  under  the  fourth  of  said  act;  and,  upon  com- 

pliance with  such  order,  the  said  court  shall  issue  a  moni- 
tion against  all  persons  claiming  damages  for  any  such 
embezzlement,  loss,  destruction,  damage,  or  injury,  citing 
them  to  appear  before  the  said  court  and  make  due  poof 
of  their  respective  claims  at  or  beigilflMllLin  time  to  be 
named  m  said  wrtt,  not  less  than  three  months  from  the  is- 
suing of  the  same;  and  public  notice  of  such  monition  shall 
be  given  as  in  other  cases,  and  such  further  notice  served 
through  the  post-office,  or  otherwise,  as  the  court,  in  its 
discretion  may  dkect;  and  the  said  court  shall  also,  on  the 
application  of  the  said  owner  or  ownen,  mdi»  an  older  to 
restrain  the  further  prosecution  of  aU  and  any  suit  or  suits 
■gainst  said  owner  or  owners  in  respect  of  any  such  claim 
itar  claims* 

55.  [Proof  of  claims  in  limited  liabUity  procedure.] 
Proof  of  all  claims  which  shall  be  presented  in  pursuance 
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of  said  monition  shall  be  made  before  a  commissioner,  to  be 
designated  by  the  court,  subject  to  the  right  of  any  person 
interested  to  question  or  controvert  the  same ;  and  upon  the 
completion  of  said  proofs,  the  commisslcmers  shall  make  re- 
port of  the  claims  so  proven,  and  upon  confirmation  said 
report,  after  hearing  any  exceptions  thereto,  the  moneys 
paid  or  secured  to  be  paid  into  court  as  aforesaid,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds of  said  ship  or  vessel  and  freight  (after  payment  of 
costs  and  expense),  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  amongst  the 
several  claimants  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  re- 
spective claims,  duly  proved  and  confimied  as  aforesaid, 
savmg,  however,  to  all  parties  any  priority  to  which  they 
may  be  legally  entitled. 

56.  [Defense  to  claims  in  limited  liability  procedure.] 
In  the  proceedings  aforesaid,  the  said  owner  or  owners 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  contest  his  or  their  liability,  or  the  lia- 
bility of  said  ship  or  vessel  for  said  embezzlement,  loss,  de- 
Milltion,  dm^,  or  injury  (independ^tly  of  the  limitation 
of  liability  claimed  under  said  act),  provided  liia^  in  his  or 
their  libel  or  petition,  he  or  they  shall  state  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances by  reason  of  which  exemption  from  liability  is 
claimed;  and  any  person  or  persons  claiming  damages  as 
aforesaid,  and  who  shall  have  presented  his  or  their  claim  to 
liie  commissioner  under  oath,  shall  and  may  answer  such 
libel  or  petition,  and  contest  the  right  of  the  owner  <Mr  own- 
ers of  said  ship  or  vessel,  ei^er  to  an  exemption  ftrom  lia- 
bility, or  to  a  limitation  of  liability  under  the  said  act  of 
Congress,  or  both. 

57.  [Courts  having  cognizance  of  limited  liability  proce- 
dure.] The  said  libel  or  petition  shall  be  filed  and  the  said 
proceedings  had  in  any  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  which  said  ship  or  vessd  isa^,.  be  libeled  to  imswer  for 
any  such  embezzlement,  loss,  destruction,  damage,  or  in- 
jury ;  or,  if  the  said  ship  or  vessel  be  not  libeled,  then  in  the 
district  court  for  any  district  in  which  the  said  owner  or 
owners  may  be  sued  in  that  behallt  When  the  said  ship  or 


ressel  liss  not  been  libeled  to  isiswer  Hie  matters  atore- 
PUpM.  and  suit  lias  not  been  connnenced  agamst  the  said 
^vwner  or  owners*  or  bas  been  fwnnMiwtd  m  m  district 
^^Mitr  than  that  in  which  the  said  ship  or  vessel  may  be,  the 
said  proceedings  may  be  had  in  the  district  court  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  said  ship  or  vessel  may  be,  and  where  it 
may  be  subject  to  the  control  of  such  court  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  case  as  hereinbefore  provided.  If  the  ship  have 
already  been  Hbeled  and  sold,  ^e  proceeds  shall  represent 
^e  same  for  the  purposes  of  these 

SB.  [^ppeala  in.]  All  the  precedingf  rules  and  rligiila* 
tioiii  lor  proceeding  in  cases  where  the  owner  or  owners 
of  a  ship  or  vessel  shall  desire  to  claim  the  benefit  of  lim- 
itation of  liability  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Congress  in 
that  behalf,  shall  apply  to  the  Circnit  Courts  of  the  United 
where  such  cases  are  or  shall  be  pending  in  said 
courts  upon  appeal  from  the  District  Courts. 

'Si*!^^  to  bring"  "in  party  jointly  liable  in  collision 
case.]  tn  a  suit  for  damage  by  collision,  if  the  claimant  of 
any  vessel  proceeded  against,  or  any  respondent  proceeded 
against  in  personam,  shall,  by  petition,  on  oath,  presented 
before  or  at  the  time  of  answering  ^  Hbd,  of  liritlik  such 
further  tune  as  the  court  may  allow,  and  containing  suitable 
allegations  showing  fault  or  negligence  in  any  other  vessel 
contributing  to  the  same  collision,  and  the  particulars  there- 
of, and  that  such  other  vessel  or  any  other  party  ought  to  be 
proceeded  against  in  the  same  suit  for  such  damage,  pray 
that  process  |,||,|gg||||  against  such  vessel  or  party  to  titt 
J  tod,  such  prolll^^  be  issued,  and,  if  duljr  served,  such 
Fiijpl  shall  proceed  as  if  such  vessel  or  party  had  been  origi- 
wljlr^l^^  against ;  the  other  parties  in  the  suit  shall 
answer  the  petition;  the  claimant  of  such  vessel  or  such 
new  party  shall  answer  the  libel ;  and  such  further  proceed- 
ings shall  be  had  and  decree  rendered  by  the  court  in  the 
suit  as  to  law  and  justice  shall  appertain.  But  every  such 
petitioner  shall,  «l>onJging  his  petition,  five  a  stipulation, 
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with  sufficient  sureties,  to  pay  to  the  libellant  and  to  any 
claimant  or  new  party  brought  in  by  virtue  of  such  process, 
«WllH:h  costs,  damages,  and  expenses  as  shall  be  awarded 

against  the  petitioner  by  the  court  upon  the  final  decree, 
whether  rendered  in  the  original  or  appellate  court;  and 
any  such  claimant  or  new  party  shall  give  the  same  bonds 
or  stipulations  which  are  required  in  like  cases  from  parties 
brought  in  under  process  issued  on  the  prayer  of  a  libellant. 
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The  crossing  rule,  277,  441,  457,  476.  486. 
Rule  regulating  steam  and  sail,  278,  441,  457,  476,  480. 
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486. 

Crossing  uhead,  283,  442,  457. 

Stop  and  back  rule,  284,  442,  457,  47G,  48a 
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CtaMTftl  pMdentlftl  rale.  291,  443,  458,  41^  488. 

SNmud  iignali,  286,  448,  488,  4W. 
Ctaml  pMautlon  role,  296,  444,  400,  478,  48a 
IiOiliCliiilt«»  296,  444,  459,  478,  487. 
Ancliored  waels^  299. 
Anehorinf  In  diaimels,  300»  4881 
OoUislons  with  wrecks,  308* 
Ho  "stand-by*'  act,  305,  493. 

His-trecNB'  slanals,  444.  459. 
ne  Inteniational  nileSt'iMl^''^ - 
The  coast  and  Inland  iniii,!'  '448. 

Blvldliig  lines  between  Inlcnatliynal  and  iiiiand  fiiles,  247,468. 

Tlie  lake  rules,  468. 

The  Mississippi  vaUef^  rules,  479. 

Bemedies,  515. 

Bringing  In  Joint  tort-feasm,  820,  530. 

Hatare  as  test  nf  Jurisdiction,  18. 

CONTRIBUTION, 

8ee  Damages;  General  Average. 

COMTRIBUTORT  !IIEai*iaENCE, 
See  Deatli  Injuries ,  Torts. 

COSTS,  ' 

In  collision  cases  of  mntual  fault,  3ia 
Wmr  far  discretionary  in.  admiralty,  414 
^Snits  in  forma  pauperis*  415*  '505. 
Stipilatiinis  for,  118^ 
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BAMAGES,  ^ 

^Of^t^^^9^wKt9lt  casem^llilllii^dSti. 
In''''l»itston  cases.  248,  308. 
Kegligence  essential,  308. 
Inevitable  accident,  309. 
One  alone  in  fault,  312. 
Both  in  fault,  divided,  312. 

of        of  division,  315. 

BH|M  tblid  piffles  wlien  botb  In  fault,  318. 
CMtrnHte  |>etweeii  colliding  vessels,  320. 

Suit  against  both,  320. 

Bringing  in  vessel  not  party,  320^  580. 

Indefiendent  suit,  321. 
Measure  of,  when  loss  total,  326. 
Measure  of.  when  loss  partial,  328. 

Demurrage,  now  estimated,  328. 


BAMAaSS^Continued, 

Interest  dlscretlonarjr,  329. 

Repairs,  330. 
Increased  damages  due  to  subsequent  storm,  330. 
Error  In  extremis,  331. 

DEAD  Wj:iGHT,  167. 

DE^ATH  INJURIES, 

Common-law  doctrine  as  to  snrvlfal,  s>ff^. 
Civil-law  doctrine,  223. 
Continental  doctrine,  224 
English  doctrine,  227. 

Right  of  survival  dependent  on  statute,  in  America,  228. 

Under  state  statutes,  280. 

Under  acts  of  congress,  236. 
Injury  on  water,  death  ashore,  234. 

Law  governlnj?  such  actions,  242. 
Contributory  negligence  bars  recovery,  248. 
Construction  of  particular  statutes,  244, 

DECREES,  ^ 
See  Pleading  and  Pracdca. 

DEMURRAGE, 

See  Charter  Parties. 

DEVIATION, 

See  Affreightment;  Charter  Parties;  Marine  Insuranca^ 

DISTRESS  SIGISALS,  ' 
Rules,  444,  459. 

DREDGES, 

See  Admiralty  Jurisdiction. 

DRY  DOCKS, 

Sec  Admiralty  Jurlsdlctliiii. 

ERROR  IK  EXTREMIS,  ^ 

See  Collisiou:  Damages. 
BVIDENCB, 

Inderal  statutes  refnliitinf  ^oompetency,  taking  depositions^ 
etc.,  498. 

See  Appeal;  Pleading  and  PracHkm 
eJXECUTION, 

See  Pleading  and  Practice, 
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Antiqutty  and  luitiiic,  4X 
Jettisoii,  42. 

Yoiimtariiiefls  nf,  iliiiiifliiif,  43. 
Bi^Qiiisltes  of,  44. 
HiiMwiyrtliliicss,  48. 

Ifiij  sttpnlate  let  tiioa^  1mm  due  to  neffllgeiit  naffistioii,  411, 

CAHHrllMtlflll,  47. 
|*«|flfltr  of  claims, 

Bet  Alfreii^lMNiit;  CtoMial  Avanwii 

MATOMWAIB, 

Dntjr  AS'  to,  211..  • 

BIISBAHB  AND  WIFiS, 
Injinles  to  wife,  214 

flnrPOTHECATIOlf, 
Of  cargo,  97. 
Of  vessel,  04. 
Bemedlpi,  315. 

'Wm  Bottmnry  and  Respondentia* 
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IUlJKIAIj  TRAlflflCi, 
' 'mt  Marine  Insurance.. 

IMBVITABLE  ACX3IDKNT, 
'Bamages. 

mSlTllANf'E. 
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'See  General  Averaie. 

LAKES,  ^ 

See  Admiralty  Jurisdiction.  * 
OBBL, 

See  meading  and  Practice. 
LIEN, 

Meaning  of  in  admiralty,  94. 

LIGHTS, 

See  Collision. 

LIMITATION  OF  LIABILITY, 
Origin  of  doctrine,  345. 
Federal  legislation  on,  346,  494. 

FoUcy  of,  347. 
*if«».  UatdUty  for,  348»  494. 
Contract  debt%  9m,  407. 
Constitutionality  of  acts,  288^  998. 
Who  may  claim,  354. 

Abilities  against  which  limitation  may  be  claimed.  SSS. 
rrlvity  or  knowledge  of  owner,  357. 

Unseaworthiness,  357. 

Knowledge  of  officer  or  employ^,  300. 
Voyage  as  the  unit,  384. 
LiabiUty  of  part  owners,  365. 
Measure  of  JiablUty,  365. 

Estimating  value  of  vessel  and  freight,  8801 

Surrender  of  res  free  from  liens,  366. 

Bes  may  include  more  than  one  vessel,  366^ 
Damages  from  injuring  vessel,  369. 
Pending  freight,  371. 
Salvage  and  insurance,  872. 
Procedure,  373,  527. 

Tinre  for  claimmg,  373. 

Method  of  claiming,  374,  527. 

Distribution,  375,  529. 

LIMITATIONS, 

Statutes  of,  in  admiralty,  413. 

See  Soj^pUes  and  Beiiairs. 


llABIlillillli^ 
Defined*  61* 

Admiralty  jErisdictloii  ow  ccmtncH  of,  1%  HI. 
Insanilile  interest  memmtjt 
Il«llilile  insurance,  54. 

HBect  of  misrepresentation  or  concealment,  56b 
Staworthiness  ImnUed,  59. 

Wliat  constitutes  seawortbinem^  60. 

Borden  of  proof  of  tilH^illiliiijiiiiM^^  02. ' 
^flftfirortiiimioa  In  tiin4PI|elfii»  "i& 
Implied  ooodltion  aialnst  doTtatlon, 

Deflation  defined,  64. 

Ifajr  deviate  to  save  life,  65. 

DIsanction  between  deviation  and  change  of  Toyage»  66. 
UnpUed  condition  agaiu.st  illegal  traffic,  67. 

Effect  of  vlolatinf  lemnne  lawa     anotiber  oonntiy,  60. 
'mm  pMiPII. 

Beginning  and  end  of  fliikr  71. 

Feiils  of  the  siaf».  76^..  lOi 
Barratry,  77. 
Thefts,  78. 
All  other  perils,  79. 
Doctrine  of  proadmate  canae,  60. 
Bxtemt  of  losi,  M. 

Actnal  total  loss,  .  • 

df  yesseli  84. 
IM  goods,  84. 

<|f  freight,  86. 

donalnictive  total  loss,  83* 

Partial  loss,  86. 

i^rcMM^ppipMpige,  m 

AhandoiiiHMft,  87. 

fifty  per  cent,  rule,  87. 

Binding  effect  of  agreed  valnation,  88i 
Underwriter's  right  of  snhrogatlon,  9L 
Sne  and  labor  clause,  02. 

MAMINER'S  COMPASS,  424. 

MAKITIMIS  lARMXMillJirDp 

Defined,  18. 

Seamen's  contracts,  23. 
Marine  insurance,  19,  51. 
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MARITIME  CONTRACTS— Continued, 
Shipbuilding  contracts,  116,  231. 
lite?ediire*s  contracts,  110. 
!l>>wate,  131. 

MARITIMB  LIENS, 

for  seamen'a  wages,  2a  ^ 

For  supplies,  repairs,  and  necessaries,  9a 

For  services  of  stevedores,  119. 

For  canal  tolls,  123. 

The  admiralty  lien  explained,  91, 

Priorities  among,  376. 

Belatlve  rank  according  to  their  nature,  376. 
Seuom'u  wages,  87& 
Salvage,  880. 

Materials,  supplies,  advances,  toiwage,  pilotage,  and  gen- 
eral average,  382. 
Bottomry,  384. 

Non-maritime  liens  or  titles,  386. 
•  Torts,  387. 
Belattve  lank  according  to  their  dates,  391. 
Blffeient  Tcgrages,  891^ 

Claim  more  Immediately  contributing  to  pres^e  tos, 
89a 

Later  contract  to  tort,  394. 
Two  torts,  394. 
Relative  rank  as  affected  by  suit  or  decree,  397. 
See  Bottomry  and  Respondentia. 

MASTBBf 

Itlght  to  libel  In  rem  for  wages  independent  of  statute,  28. 

Under  state  statute^  29. 
Implied  powers  as  agent,  45,  101. 

See  Ownership  of  Vessels;  Pilotage. 
MATERIAL  MEN. 

See  Supplies  and  B^palia 

MATERIALS, 

Priority  of  claims,  3821 

MISREPRESENTAOPrON, 
See  Marine  Insurance. 

MORTGAGES, 

See  Admiralty  Jurlsdlctliin;  Maritime  Uelia. 


HAVIGABLE  WATERS, 
Defined,  11. 

Obstructing  same  by  anchoring,  299,  48a 


ami'  mnmx 

nft:«  iftUfM  r«f tr  to  pwMl 

nAVmABMl  WAVmS-'Coiitfiiiiei, 
RemoTal  of  olistriictlfnis,  490. 
Bfifltnictloii  of  gromiflei  yessels,  4SSL 
9m'  Admiralty  Jmiidictioii. 

nee  Collision:  Bnles  oi  Mmlmtim. 

HKCEI S  S  A  li  I  £  iS , 

8ee  .Supplies  and  BepaliB. 

mQMQESCE, 

8m  Affreightment;  Collision;  JJauiages;  Deatb  Injuriiis;  Pi- 
lotage; T<Mrt8;  Tow9i§^ 

OWNERSHIP  OF  VESSELS.  ^ 

Title  Testing  of  dnring  const luet ion, 
Bill  of  rale,  bow  fair  necessary^  XU. 

Meqnialtes  of,  8SA. 

Recording  of,  SM.   '^^i^  ' 

Bil^teFed  and.  enrolled  vess^,  dSXk 
Part  owners  m  tenants  in  eonmi'un,  3M. 

Mo  lien  inter  sese  for  balance  of  acnomita,  338. 

When  may  Ubel  vessel,  337. 

Power  to  bind  each  other,  338. 

Bi^ht  of  nmjority  to  use  Tessel,  33& 

When  minority  may  use  Tesael,  3S8. 

Power  of  adnisalty  eonrt  to  sell  for  partition,  S39,  51A. 

Power  to  lemoTe  master,  Ml. 

Bow  far  liable  for  vessel's  debts  or  torts,  MX 
Boo  litmitation  'Of  .Ijiatdlity*- 


PABTICULAR  ATBRAei^ 
9t0  Marine  Insurance. 

PAmMipip, 

PAHS' OWNERS, 

See  Omnnhiii  of  rm0lk 

PASSENOnUI^ 

Right  to  aalvage,  189. 
Rights  and  renwdloa  agalnat  shi|K  Ml 
See  ^l^irts* 

PRRILS  OF  THB.  SBAS^ 

iM  AMghlMl;  pulit  Inanianct. 


'E^t^'llgiirM  'i«t6r  tOi-iigi^, 

PITITORY  OR  POSSESSORY  SUim  * 
Process,  8eo|>e  of,  330,  340, 

PILE  DRIVERS, 

See  Admiralty  Jurisdiction. 

PILOTAGE,  ^ 
Pilot  defined,  31. 
Validity  of  state  pilot  laws,  33. 
Care  required  of  idiot,  34. 

Supersedes  master  in  navigation,  36. 
Nogligence,  liability  of  vessel,  37. 

Liability  of  pilot  association,  .'J8. 
Jurisdiction  of  admiralty  over  claims  for  or  against  pilots,  3d, 
217. 

Ri^t  to  salvage,  139. 
Priority  of  cUiims,  382. 
Remedies,  39,  515. 

See  Maritime  Liens. 

PLUADINO  AND  PRACTICE. 

Simplicity  of,  in  admiralty,  399. 
unties  cognisable,  4i9. 
Proceedings  in  rem  and  in  personam,  400. 

Binding  effect  of  in  rem,  401. 
Appearance  to  (U  feud  not  a  general  personal  appearance,  401. 
Rules  of  practice.  403.  511. 
The  libel,  403.  'illi'' . 

Wlio  may  be  libelant,  404. 

Joinder  of  libelants,  404. 

Stating  iMirt,  404,  517. 

Amendments,  405,  517.  * 
.  Cross  libels,  527. 
Process,  406,  511,  512,  513,  514. 
Suit^  against  the  TInlted  States,  407,  506. 
Release  of  vessel,  407,  497. 
Appeaisements  and  sales,  514,  522. 
CSaim,  518. 

Decrees  by  default,  408,  519. 

How  reopeued,  408,  522. 
Hie  defense,  409. 

By  exception,  409,  521. 

By  answer,  409,  518,  524. 

Intervention,  520,  523. 

Oamishees,  521. 

No  replication  neoessaiy^  410,  S2R. 
The  trial,  410. 

Evidence,  410,  498.  524,  525, 
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l^liitii'  U  'pme€itte»  S22. 
Attednnents,  412,  mZ 
Fnnas  in  c««H^  ISDL,  022. 

412. 

lituitatloiis,  lOSi  iHl  ai2, 
!Iteiider,  413* 
Goats,  Slfi^  414. 

MtB  In  Ikmna  iMmperis,  m 
iales,  414,  622. 

Itociitton,  414 

BfiWiiig  in  JoiBt  tort  feaaor,  320^  4111,  ONl 
Courts  Mwlmg  admiralty  |iiiliidlctli«,  41& 
Power  to  make  roles,  524. 
Umtlltlon  of  llablUty,  627. 
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BAITS, 

See  Actmlralty  Imisdietton. 

SIBSPONDENTIA, 

Wm  Bottoinrar  mtA  ;]iM|Miiiiliiiitla, 

BULKS  OP  NATIGATIOJJ, 
Intematioiial  rules,  428. 

€oast  and  Inland  mles^  446^ 
Lake  rules,  468. 
IflsslBsippi  valley  rules,  479. 
See  Collision. 

'jIZ 

Nut  a  ''necessary,'*  lOa 
IMstlnsitlslied  from  towage,  124. 
Boetrtee  Iwsed  on  Mobile  policy,  m 

:  .V  Mist  dMwuiiiit  oii'MBMitfllliii  > 
Mined,  134. 

Instances  of  salvage  services*  IM 
Nature  of  property,  135. 
Begfee  of  risk  necessary,  136. 
Ptrsons  entitled  to  daim,  137. 
ctew,  13S.. 

file  pilot,  laOi 

The  tug,  139. 

Passoigers,  139. 

Government  employes,  140. 
Benefit  to  property  necessary,  lia 
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SALVAGBJ— Continued, 

The  anrouiit  of  award,  142, 

The  dements  of  the  award,  142. 
Actual  outlays,  142. 
Bounty,  142. 

Professional  salvors,  144.  . 
Locality  of  service,  145. 
Increase  or  diminution  of  awards,  145. 
Incidents  of  service  as  affecting  award,  14A» 
Banger,  146. 
Tallies  at  risk,  147. 
SkOl  shown,  14& 
Ifisconduct,  148. 
Time  and  labor,  14a 
Kesult,  149. 
How  far  salvage  contracts  binding,  149. 
Apportionment  of  salvage,  150. 
Averaging  award  on  ship,  cargo,  and  freight  152. 
Prtorlty  of  ]|ea»  380^  38S. 
BemedlBB  £or,  1S8,  Sl«. 
Act  of  August  1,  1912,  mk 

See  Admiralty  lurisilction. 
fiBAMEN, 

Defined,  23. 

Contracts  of,  favorably  constriMd,  24. 
Statutory  provisions,  25. 
Freight  as  mother  of  wages,  25. 
Lien  for  wages,  26,  378. 

Duty  of  obedi^Kse,  27.  ^ 

Rule  as  to  enforoanent  of  daims  against  foreign  vessels.  27. 
Right  to  salvage,  138. 
Torts  against,  204. 

Applicability  of  death  statutes  to,  233. 
Priority  of  claims  for  wages,  17^  393, 
Remedies,  515. 

See  Maritime  Liens. 

SEAWORTHINESS, 

See  Alfreightment;  Charter  Parties;  General  Avewig^t  Lliiii- 
tatton  et  Uability;  Marine  Insurance. 

SET-OFF, 

See  Pleading  and  PwicllOi, 
JIHIP, 

Craft  imanded,  14. 

Wnongfol  selsitre^  m 
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SmrBUILDING, 

8ee  Admiralty  JurMktloii. 

SHIP'S  HUSBAXD, 

Insurable  interest,  50. 

See  Ownership  of  Yeeaeli. 

mmB  SIGNALS, 
Coins 


STALENESS, 

See  Supplies  and  Repairs, 

STATE  STATUTES. 

Effect  of  in  admiralty,  29,  33,  110,  116,  206,230,382. 

STATUTES, 

Virginia  act  of  1779  establishing  admiralty  courts,  9. 

Act  of  June  23,  1910,  regulating  liens  for -necessaries,  99. 

mrtm  act  of  February  13,  1893,  181. 

Beiitl^pijHl^  ^  Hilidi  30, 1920,  240. 

"StanftV^  M  «t  Bepteniliilllilew^  3INI,  m 

BeT.  St.  I  4170  as  to  form  of  bill  of  sale,  334 

ll€»v.  St.  S  4192  as  to  recording,  334. 

Rev.  St.  §  4141  as  to  place  of  registry,  335, 

Rev.  St.  I  4312  as  to  enrollment,  33i^. 

MeT.  St.  i  4250  as  to  removal  of  master, 

Salvage  afPl^        "  1.  tM2,  425. 

International  mles  of  navlgalion,  420. 

Inland  and  coast  mles  of  navigation,  445. 

I4ike  rules  of  navigation,  468. 

Mississippi  Valley  rules  of  navigation,  479. 

Act  of  March  3,  1899,  as  to  obstructing  channels,  489. 

Rev.  St.  §§  4282-4289  as  to  limiting  liability,  494. 

Act  of  June  26,  1884,  as  to  limiting  liability,  497. 

Wtm.  St  i  941  as  tO'  boD'ding  vessels,  497. 

Acts  relating  to  evidence,  498. 

Aet  as  to  suits  In  foniia  pauperis,  005. 

STEBRIHO  AHB  SAILIHa  RULES, 
See  CoUIMon. 

STEVEDORE, 
Bf^lned,  119. 

Maritime  nature  of  service,  110. 

B^medieig  against  vessel,  120. 

Must  have  contract  with  vessel,  122. 

See  General  Aveiafe. 

SUBROGATim 

Sets  ifaiine  teaia'nce.. 
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SUE  AND  LABOR  CLAUSE, 
See  Marine  Insurance. 

SUPPLIES  AND  REPAIRS, 
Material  men  defined,  98. 
lien  implied,  98. 

Act  Of  June  28,  tm,  90.  ^ 
Presnmptlon  if  own^r  present,  101,  110. 
Persons  authorized  to  bind  ship,  102. 
Presumption  in  case  of  chartered  veiselii;,  1113;, 
How  lien  waived  or  lost,  105. 
Doctrine  of  stalcuess,  105,  115,  392. 
Advances,  107. 
Necessaries  defined,  107. 

Yaliditr  of  state  statute  giyiiif  Uai  <m  domestic  vessels,  110. 
History  of  and  changes  in  tw^IftJi  admiralty  rule,  112. 

Eflrect  of  owner'iy  presence  on  d<Miiesti<!  Hens,  im 
Shipbuilding  contracts,  116,  231. 

Effect  on  foreign  vessels  of  state  statutes  giving  lien,  lia 
Priority  of  claims,  105,  382,  393. 
Remedies,  515. 

See  Maritime  liens. 

TENDER, 

See  Pleading  and  Practlee. 

THEFTS, 

See  Marine  Insurance. 

TORTS. 

Locality  the  test  of  jurisdiction,  18,  195,  210. 
.Watm  included,  190. 

Stnictiues  attached  to  shore  not  included,  197. 

Wharves,  piers,  and  bridges,  198.  202. 

Dry-docks,  196. 

Submarine  cables,  198. 

Must  be  consummated  on  water,  199,  234. 

Detached  structures,  202. 
Torts  arising  from  relation  of  ship  or  owner  to  crew,  201 

^^Maintenance  and  core"  doctrine,  204. 

Effect  of  recent  legislation,  207. 

Workman's  compensation  acts,  208. 
Torts  to  passengers,  209. 
Torts  to  persons  rightfully  on  ship.  210. 
Ship  not  liable  for  act  of  independent  contractor,  211,  MM, 
Imputed  negligence,  214. 
AssanltB,  215. 
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TORTS— Gontinned, 

Contributory  negligence     ftJCeetiHf  ligH  of  vocorery  and  metf^ 

ure  of  damages,  221. 
liability  of  owners,  341. 
Prloiitles  of  dalms,  887,  39i. 

8tit' 0riHhiM|MBKMUB0S;  Pttt'lli.  imJUifitt  IfiiltiiMi  Tlfluft 

TOWAGE, 

 IMIIM  riMaMiiy"  MtmA,  124 

0iitlBgiil8lied  tmm  aalTase,  124. 

Bespectiye  limMllty  of  tug  and  tow  to  tlilrd  patty,  IM. 

Relative  duties  of  tog  and  tow,  12& 

Tug  not  a  common  carrier,  129. 

Measure  of  care  required  of  tug,  120. 

1*or  wlMse  acts  tug  is  liable,  181. 

MMfWUBe  remedtei  for,  181. 

Prieillr  «f  cltliiii,  m 

TO©,  ^        »  * 

flM'  Vowace* 

^BMoty  and  iilun§i%  ^'^^ 

WATCHMWSI, 

See  Adnlialty  JiiiadletiiB. 

urn  A  'Vi'iii 

Bio  Voftt.. 

WHARFAGE, 

aeo  Admiralty  Jurisdiction. 

WORKMAN'S  COMPENSATIOll  MXSm, 
IB  adminaty,  wm^  Mk 
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